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THIED     EE  PORT. 


BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sweating 
System  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  Report  thereon  to  the  House 
from  time  to  time. 

ORDERED  TO  REPORT, 

That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  have  further  considered  the  subject 
referred  to  them. 

And  have  directed  the  further  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  them  up  to 
the  12th  of  April  last  (with  the  exception  of  certain  evidence  relating  to  the 
alleged  existence  of  the  Sweating  System  in  the  City  of  Glasgow,  the  inquiry 
into  which  had  not  then  been  completed)  to  be  laid  before  your  Lordships. 


2nd  May  1889. 
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Die  Jovis^  28°  Februarii^  1889, 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 


Earl  Brownlow. 


Lord  FoxFOED  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and 


Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 


Lord  Clinton. 


Mount-  Earl). 
Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  EDWARD  SQUIRE,  m.d.,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

17377-  Chairman.']  Are  you  Physician  to  the  North  London  Hospital  for 
Consumption  ? 


17378.  What  districts  in  London  are  you  acquainted  with  ? 

More  particularly  just  the  Soho  district  outside  of  Regent-street,  the  Golden- 
square  district,  and  also  the  North  of  London.  Oi"  course  the  hospital  patients 
are  consumptive  patients  coming  from  all  jDarts  of  London  and  the  country  as 
well  ;  but  I  am  fairly  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Soho  district,  because  of 
my  connection  with  the  St.  George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary  there  ;  and  as 
physician  to  that  charity,  I  have  to  visit  those  of  the  patients  whq  are  more 
seriously  ill  at  their  own  homes,  so  that  I  see  something  of  their  modes  of  life 
as  well  as  the  illness  to  wnich  they  are  specially  liable. 

17379.  What  would  be  the  trades  that  they  are  generally  engaged  in  ? 
The  majority,  I  think,  are  tailors  and  tailoresses  and  dressmakers. 

17380.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Whitechapel? 
No,  I  know  nothing  personally  of  Whitechapel. 

17381.  W  ould  many  of  your  patients  be  working  at  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  ? 
A  few  ;  but  there  are  not  so  many  of  my  patients  in  that  trade  as  amongst 

the  tailors. 

17382.  Chiefly  tailors  and  milliners  ? 

They  are  chiefly  tailors  and  people  engaged  in  sewing  in  one  way  or  another; 
such  as  waistcoat  making  or  dressmaking. 

17383.  Most  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  the  Committee  has 
been  in  reference  to  Whitechapel,  I  think  ;  have  you  read  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  before  the  Committee? 

I  have  read  a  fair  amount  of  it. 

17384.  As  to  the  tailoring  trade  and  the  trades  connected  with  clothing? 


1  am. 


Yes. 


17385.  Would  you  say  generally  that  the  circumstances  of  the  workers,  as 
they  have  been  described  before  the  Committee,  are  similar  to  those  in  Soho  ? 
(11,)  A  2  They 
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They  are  similar ;  but  they  appear  to  have  all  the  bad  parts  aggravated  in 
Whitechapel. 

17386.  You  mean  that  the  condition  of  things  is  not  so  bad  in  Soho,  as  has 
been  described  before  the  Committee,  as  prevailing  in  the  East  End? 

No,  not  so  bad. 

17387.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  working  in  these  trades  that  you  have 
mentioned  are  specially  liable  to  consumption,  in  your  experience  ? 

The  tailors  are  well  known  medically  to  be  specially  liable  to  consumption, 
A  great  many  observations  have  been  made  on  the  subject,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  amongst  tailors  is  practically  one- 
fourth  of  tlie  whole  number  of  deaths  from  every  cause  in  that  class.  Tliat  is 
a  very  large  proportion. 

17388.  That  would  be  tailors  and  tailoresses,  I  suppose? 
Chiefly  the  tailors. 

17389.  Lord  Thrincf.^  Do  you  mean  in  London? 
Yes. 

17390.  In  the  bills  of  mortality,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Registrar  General's 
district  ? 

Yes;  the  mortality  from  consumption  in  the  whole  of  London  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  deaths  ;  amongst  tailors  it  is  one-fourth. 

17391.  Chairman.]  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  larger  mortality  amongst 
the  tailors  ? 

Chiefly  to  the  occupation  being  carried  on  indoors,  the  want  of  exercise,  the 
want  of  fresh  air  (more  especially  the  want  of  fresh  air),  and  all  these  causes 
aggravated,  of  course,  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  amount 
of  food. 

17392.  That  would  affect  the  whole  tailoring  trade  in  general,  and  not  merely 
the  consumptive  persons  in  it  ? 

Yes ;  but  more  especially  those  persons  in  whose  cases  the  conditions  in 
which  they  v/ere  living  and  working  were  unsanitary ;  and  where  their  pay 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  get  sufficient  food  it  would  be  aggravated, 
and  the  conditions  would  be  those  described  as  being  most  marked  under  the 
sweating  system. 

1 7393.  In  fact,  the  worse  the  condition  of  the  people,  as  regards  wages  and  long 
hours  and  overcrowding,  the  greater  the  prevalence  would  be  of  consumption  ? 

The  greater  the  prevalence  would  be  of  consumption,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially when  the  rooms  in  whieh  they  work  are  not  sufficiently  suppHed  with 
fresh  air  and  means  of  ventilation  ;  when,  in  faet,  there  is  overcrowding. 

17394.  In  your  experience,  is  there  much  overcrowding  in  the  districts 
which  you  know  best  ? 

There  is  overcrowding  in  this  way  :  much  of  the  work  amongst,  the  poor 
whom  I  see  is  taken  home  and  done  by  them  at  their  own  homes,  and  then  a 
whole  family  will  live  in  a  single  room  in  the  majority  of  cases;  and  in  that 
room  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  father  of  the  family,  possibly  by  one  of  his 
sous,  and  perhaps  a  daughter  or  two  ;  and  so  work  and  living  have  to  go  on  in 
the  game  room,  and  that  a  room  which  is  only  big  enough  for,  perhaps, 
about  half  the  number  of  people  who  are  always  there,  even  if  they  got 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  between  times. 

1 7395.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  big  enough  "  ? 

I  mean  that  the  air-containing  space  of  the  room  \^ould  support,  perhaps, 
three  persons,  a  chance  of  fair  health,  whereas  some  six  or  eight  people 

live  there  continuously,  and  tv.  o  or  three  of  ihem  carry  on  work  in  that  same 
room. 

17396.  That  would  be  in  their  own  private  dwellings  ? 
In  their  own  private  dwellings. 

]  7397.  I  understand 
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17397.  I  understand  you  that  all  the?e  people  working  would  be  members  of 
the  same  family  ? 

Yes  ;  they  would  be  members  of  the  same  family.  Naturally,  the  unhealthi- 
ness  is  quite  the  same,  whether  they  are  the  same  family  or  not,  and  so  one  must 
take  that  into  consideration  if  possible. 

1  7398.  Perhaps  you  could  give  the  Committee  some  general  description  01  the 
people  you  are  speaking  of;  how  they  live,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms 
they  occupy,  and  so  on  ? 

I  had,  perhaps,  better  quote  one  example  that  struck  me  very  much  at  the  time. 
There  was  a  room  about  12  or  14  feet  by  10,  and  eight  feet  high,  as  near  as  I 
could  judge  it  by  my  eye  ;  in  this  room  there  was  a  large  bed,  the  only  bed  in 
the  room,  on  which  the  mother  of  the  family  was  dying  of  consumption  ;  although 
it  was  summer,  there  was  a  large  fire  in  the  room,  before  which  the  husband  was  at 
his  work  as  a  tailor,  pressing  cloth,  and  so,  of  course,  filling  the  air  with  steam  ; 
besides  him,  there  was  his  son  also  at  work  ;  then  there  was  a  daughter  with 
her  sewing  machine  at  work  ;  and  playing  on  the  floor  were  two  or  three  small 
children  ;  all  crowderl  into  a  room  which  would  properly  contain  two  or  three 
people  at  the  most,  with  due  consideration  for  health.  The  importance  of 
that  particular  case  is  that  as  consumption  is  properly  called  an  infectious  com- 
plaint (I  may  possibly  explain  that  later,  because  "  infectious"  is  a  wide  term  to 
use),  this  patient  with  consumption  was  constantly  breathing  out  into  the  air 
the  germs  of  the  disease.  Then,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  air-space  in  this 
room,  the  air  soon  becomes  thoroughly  crowded  with  these  germs,  and  the 
individuals  living  in  the  room  necessarily  breathe  them  in  constantly  ;  and 
as  this  condition  of  want  of  fresh  air  by  itself,  without  any  other  consi- 
derations, would  lower  the  general  health  of  the  people  constantly  living  in  that 
condition,  they  become  more  liable  to  take  the  disease  when  they  take  in  any 
infectious  particles  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  supposing  these  infectious  particles 
gain  entrance  into  the  lungs  or  into  the  breathing  ajjparatus  of  a  healthy  person, 
they  are  probably  breathed  out  again  before  they  do  any  great  harm  ;  as  long- 
as  there  is  good  breathing  power,  and  the  person's  health  is  good,  these  germs 
do  no  harm,  they  are  breathed  in  and  breathed  out,  and  do  not  get  a  chance  of 
lodging;  but  when  the  general  health  is  diminished  and  depressed,  the  chance 
of  these  germs  remaining  and  developing  so  as  to  create  the  disease  is  very 
m.uch  increased,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  majority  of  those  people  would 
become  consumptive  ;  specially  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

1  7399.  You  said  that  you  would  explain,  later  on,  what  you  meant  by  "  infec- 
tion ,"  would  it  not  be  a  good  opportunity  to  explain  now? 

Certainly.    Jt  is  known  now,  as  the  result  of  some  investigations  published  in 
1882,  that  consumption  depends  upon  the  entrance  into  the  body,  and  its  lodg- 
ment there,  of  a  micro-organism,  a  minute  particle,  which  is  proved  to  be  the 
carrier,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  disease.    This  has  been  proved  by  numerous 
experiments,  in  which  these  particular  micro-organisms  having  been  injected 
under  the  skin,  or  into  the  cavities  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  have  invariably 
produced  tuberculosis ;  and  consumption  is  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  This 
result  has  happened  in  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  inoculating  or  injecting  under  the  skin  other  irritating  particles, 
even  such  things  as  putrid  muscle,  does  not  pioduce  tuberculosis  at  all;  and 
therefore  v\  e  have  to  allow  that  tuherculosis,  and  of  course,  with  it,  consumption, 
which  is  a  local  tuberculosis  in  the  lung,  is  always  produced  by,  and  must 
follow,  the  taking  in  of  these  micro-organisms,  or  germs,  as  they  are  more 
popularly  called,  and  cannot  result  unless  such  germs  are  taken  into  the  body. 
This  heing  so,  you  want  a  previous  case  of  consumption  before  anybody  else 
can  take  it.    The  expired  air  from  patients  with  consumption,  the  phlegm  that 
is  expectorated,  and  so  on,  all  contain  these  germs  in  very^  large  quantities  ; 
and  if  people  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  breathing  of  air  containing  such 
particles  they  become  liable  to  take  the  disease,  especially  if  their  general  health 
is  diminished,  that  diminution  of  the  general  health  constituting  what  we  call 
a  predisposition.    The  influence  of  the  conditions  under  which  these  poor 
people  work  is  shown  chiefly  in  producing  a  predisposition. 

(1 1.)  .A3  17400.  The 
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17400.  The  disease  then  could  not,  I  presume,  be  carried  beyond  the  room 
where  the  woi  k  was  going  on,  by  means  of  clothing,  or  in  that  kind  of  way  ? 

I  iie  disease  could  not  be  carried  in  clothing  very  easily.  It  is  possible  that 
if  some  particle  of  expectoration  were  to  get  on  the  clothing  it  might  be  carried 
by  that ;  i)ut  of  course  that  is  an  unlikely  thing-  to  happen.  Beyond  that  I  do 
not  see  in  any  way  that  it  could  be  carried. 

17401.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  fact  of  this  overcrowding  a 
number  of  people  breathing  the  air  which  is  full  of  these  germs,  and  their 
being  also  in  an  enfeebled  state,  a  state  of  low  vitality,  predisposes  them  to  take 
the  dis(  ase  ;  and  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  this  great  mortality  from  con- 
sumption arises  ? 

Exactly  so,  that  is  the  explanation  ;  and  the  fact  comes  out  that  the  influence 
of  climate,  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  so  great  a  cause  of  consumption, 
is  infinitesimal  as  compared  with  the  etl'ect  of  such  overcrowding  and  unsanitary 
conditions  of  life  and  modes  of  working.  The  probability  is  that  if  we  could 
get  people  living  and  working  in  healthy  rooms,  and  under  fair  sanitary  con- 
ditions, we  might  be  able  to  diminish  the  present  rate  of  consumption  to,  say, 
one-half. 

17402.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  there  is  an  hereditary  predisposition  to 
the  disease  r 

The  predisposition  is  distinctly  hereditary  ;  that  is  to  say  that  if  the  parents' 
health  is  lowered  by  themselves  being  consumptive,  they  are  certain  to  transmit 
to  their  children  a  weakly  constitution,  and  that,  in  itself,  predisposes  them  to 
the  disease.  As  to  whether  consumption  is  directly  hereditary  or  not  is  still  an 
open  question;  1  think  it  possible,  but  very  rare;  but  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  predisposition  to  the  disease  is  very  markedly  transmitted. 

17403.  That  is  to  say,  we  will  take,  for  instance,  half-a-dozen  people  (I  think 
you  mentioned  that  number)  working  in  this  small  room,  children  and  grown 
people,  that  the  conditions  would  not  only  affect  the  individuals  working  in 
that  room,  but  might  affect  their  children  ? 

Exactly  so  ;  these  particular  children  that  I  mentioned  being  in  that  room, 
besides  themselves  becoming  predisposed  because  of  breathing  the  unhealthy 
air,  are  also  affected  with  an  hereditary  predisposition,  and  therefore 
doubly  hable  to  become  consumptive,  and  they  would  transmit  this  pre- 
disposition to  their  children  and  so  on.  So  that  if  you  create  a  new  case  of 
consumption  it  does  not  stop  there,  but  goes  on,  and  so  eventually  you  get  a 
degeneration  of  race. 

17404.  Have  you  much  experience  of  tailors  working  in  factories  or  in  larger 
shops  under  better  conditions  than  those  you  have  described  ? 

The  tailors  in  the  district  which  I  know  best,  who  work  in  shops,  generally 
work  for  those  larger  firms  in  Regent-street,  and  round  about  there,  and  seem 
to  be  working  under  very  fair  conditions. 

1^405.  They  would  be  working  in  places  subject  to  inspection  under  the  Fac- 
tory and  Workshops  Act  ? 

Yes  ;  they  seem  to  be,  as  far  as  my  experience  in  that  district  is  concerned, 
better  off  and  less  liable  to  disease  than  those  who  are  working  at  home. 

17406.  As  to  these  peoiDle  who  work  at  home,  does  the  head  of  the  family, 
for  instance,  work  also  in  a  shop,  and  bring  home  work  besides,  or  how  do  they 
conduct  their  business  ? 

I  think  a  large  number  of  them  work  entirely  at  home;  some  of  them  seem 
to  work  in  shops,  and  then  work  at  home  as  well ;  but  a  great  nun)ber  of  them 
work  entirely  at  liome. 

17407.  You  do  not  know,  I  suppose,  how  those  who  work  entirely  at  home 
their  work  ;  whether  they  get  it  direct  from  the  tailor  or  through  an  inter- 
mediarv,  or  how  ? 

1  should  be  only  speaking  from  hearsay  if  I  were  to  answer  that  question, 
because  I  rarely  inquire  into  these  cases  except  as  they  affect  their  health. 

17408.  These 
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i  7408.  These  dwelling  rooms  you  spoke  of  would  be  subject  to  inspection, 
I  presume,  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities  ? 

Yes ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  that  is  inadequate.  First  of  all,  the 
people  themselves  do  not  care  very  much  to  complain;  and,  secondly,  when 
they  do  complain,  the  constant  reply  they  give  when  one  asks,  "  Has  the  sani- 
tary inspector  been  appealed  to  ?  "  i?,  "  Oh,  yes,  he  has  been,  but  he  said  he 
had  not  any  power." 

174.09  Do  you  know  what  the  cubic  space  of  air  per  head  is,  legally,  in  work- 
shops and  factories  ? 

I  believe  that  no  regulation  is  laid  down  in  the  Act,  but  there  are  two  regula- 
tions that  I  know  of;  one  is  250  cubic  feet  per  head  for  each  individual  ;  that 
is  for  workrooms  and  factories ;  that  is  not  laic!  down  by  any  Act,  but  I  under- 
stand from  the  Inspector  of  Factories  that  that  is  the  rule  that  they  make  as  the 
minimum.  Then  there  is  an  order  that  was  made  when  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  was  the  Home  Secretary,  for  the  cases  in  which  the  exten- 
sion is  allowed  under  Part  2  of  Section  53  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  for  keeping  the  workrooms  open  for  a  longer  period ;  when  a  workroom 
is  open  fur  that  longer  period,  which  I  believe  may  be  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  culdc  space  there  is  to  be  at  least  400  feet  for  every  young 
person  and  woman  so  employed.  That  is  to  make  some  special  allowance 
for  the  gas.  I  think  the  250  cubic  feet  is  a  very  low  minimum,  to  say 
the  lea'st ;  every  case  seems  to  want  looking  into  on  its  own  merits.  It 
depends  so  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  work- 
shop, the  number  of  windows,  the  means  of  ventilation,  and  the  number  of 
gas  burners,  as  to  how  much  cubic  space  ought  to  be  allowed.  An  ordinary 
healthy  individual  requires  about  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour.  In  this 
climate  it  is  found  that  one  can  only  change  the  air  of  a  room  with  free  ventila- 
tion about  three  time  in  every  hour,  that  is  without  creating  a  draught  and 
making  the  place  too  cold  to  stay  in  ;  so  that  in  calculating  the  cubical  contents 
of  a  room,  you  ouglit  to  give  1,000  cubic  feet  for  every  person,  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  air  at  a  comparatively  pure  rate,  that  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 
That  miglit  be  modified  to,  say,  500  cubic  feet,  without  any  very  great  damage  to 
anybody.  Below  that  it  is  getting  rather  too  low.  In  the  Army  Regulations 
the  barrack  accommodation  is  600  cubic  feet  for  each  man  ;  but  there,  of  coarse, 
the  men  are  not  in  those  barrack-rooms  all  day  long  ;  and  there  are  strict  regu- 
lations about  the  windows  being  thoroughly  opened  and  a  change  in  the  air  of 
the  rooms.  Then  again,  and  this  is  a  most  important  thing,  on  every  bairack- 
room  the  number  of  men  to  be  allowed  in  that  room  is  marked  up,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  might  be  considered  in  deciding  what  might  be  done  in  factories 
and  workrooms.  It  is  important  that  the  number  of  people  should  be  stated 
that  may  be  allowed  in  them.  Then,  when  one  comes  to  consider  the  gas 
burners,  every  gas  burner  when  alight  consumes  about  three  times  as  much  air 
as  a  single  person;  so  that  you  want  to  make  allowance  for  every  gas  burner  in 
the  proportion  of  three  people  to  e\  ery  burner.  Of  course  they  are  not  alight 
all  day  long,  but  they  must  be  considered. 

17410.  Have  you  calculated  at  all  how  many  cubic  feet  per  head  there  were  in 
this  room  that  you  described  to  us  ? 

No,  I  have  not  calculated  it  out ;  it  would  take  a  minute  or  two  to  do  that. 
I  can  refer  you  to  some  evidence  on  that  point  if  it  is  of  any  use,  in  the  Local 
Government  Board's  Report. 

17411.  I  think  you  might  give  us  personally  the  contents  of  the  room  you 
mentioned  ? 

That  room  was  not  measured  except  wiih  my  eye  ;  it  is  therefore  only  an 
approximate  measurement,  so  that  it  is  not  of  much  value. 

17412.  Could  you  give  us  a  general  idea  how  much  smaller  it  is  than  what  you 
have  mentioned  as  being  desirable  for  health?  (The  Witness  makes  a  cal- 
culation. ) 

Taking  the  size  that  I  have  mentioned  ;  a  room  12  feet  by  10  feet,  and  eight 
(11.)  A  4  feet 
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feet  high,  that  is  less  than  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  putting  six  people  in  that 
room,  would  leave  160  cubic  feet  for  each.  Of  course,  really,  children  should 
be  counted  as  equal  to  adults,  though  1  believe  very  often  tliey  are  calculated 
as  two  children  to  one  adult;  but  I  think  that  is  done  by  medical  officers  of 
health  with  one  idea,  and  that  idea  is  this :  that  when  the  families  of  poor 
people  increase  they  naturally  think  it  very  hard  if  they  are,  so  to  speak,  rated 
at  a  higher  cubic  space  ;  they  do  not  want  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
rooms  for  every  additional  child  they  have;  they  say,  ^'This  small  child  cannot 
take  up  so  much  air  that  we  shall  have  to  enlarge  our  space." 

1741  3.  Practically,  in  this  room  you  are  speaking  of,  the  air  which  you  say  is 
about  siifficieni  for  one  human  being  lias  had  to  do  for  six  ? 

Yes  ;  ;ind  then  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  a  marked  thing  about 
these  rooms,  and  that  is,  that  the  windows  even  will  not  open,  or  else  the 
people  will  not  ope  n  them  if  they  can  be  opened.  I  have  found  very  often 
myself,  when  I  have  tried  to  open  the  window?,  that  they  have  stuck  so  fast 
that  they  cannot  be  moved  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  been  told  that  the  peo|)le 
have  tried  to  open  the  windows,  but  the  frames  are  so  rotten  that  they  dare  not 
go  any  further.  Ihe  result  is  that  they  do  not  get  any  ventilation  except 
through  the  doors ;  that  is  to  say,  the  foul  air  coming  up  through  the  doors 
from  the  rest  of  the  staircase  is  the  only  change  they  get  from  the  foul  air 
produced  by  respiration  in  their  own  rooms. 

17414.  I  understand  you  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  air  provided 
by  law  is  sufficient,  and  that  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  or 
possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  ride  on  that  subject: 

I  think  every  work-room  ouglit  to  be  inspected,  and  the  allowance  of  cubical 
space  for  each  individual  calculated  for  each  particular  room. 

17415.  Would  you  leave  that  to  the  factory  inspector  to  do  T 

It  seems  to  me  that  110  room  should  he  used  as  a  work-room  until  it  has 
been  so  inspected  and  licensed  as  being  fit  in  construction  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  license  should  also  say  how  many  people  it  should  contain,  and  for  how 
many  hours  a  day.  That  of  course  is  a  matter  that  leqiiires  some  medical 
knowledge,  and  therefore  the  factory  inspector  should  work  under,  if  he  does 
not  take  with  him,  a  medical  officer. 

1741^.  That  would  affect,  of  course,  only  the  factories  and  v^'orkshops  coming 
under  the  Act ;  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  these  domestic  workshops 
and  private  rooms  where  a  family  only  are  working  ? 

There  are  two  suggestions  that  occur  to  me.  The  one  is  whether  it  might  be 
possible  to  institute  public  work-rooms.  What  gave  me  the  idea  is  the  public 
wash-h(;uses,  which  have  done  away  so  largely  with  the  necessity  first  of  all  for 
washing  the  clothes  in  a  single  room,  and  then  hanging  them  up  to  dry  in  this 
room  whei  e  everybody  lives  ;  now  they  can  take  them  to  the  wash-house  and  get 
that  done  away  with.  Similarly,  there  might  be  a  large  room  in  wdiich  a  man 
for  a  small  sum  could  find  plenty  of  room  for  his  work,  and  some  of  the  neces- 
sary fippliances.  For  instance,  if  he  were  a  tailor  he  could  find  his  board  and 
irons,  and  a  stove  for  heating  them.  As  regards  that  work-room  there  are  a 
good  u  any  difficulties  which  strike  me,  but  I  cannot  offer  any  solution  for 
them.  The  first  is,  who  shall  supjjly  those  rooms;  wl.'ether  it  should  be  done 
by  the  rates,  which  is,  perhaps,  undesirable,  or  whether  it  v.oidd  not  be  better 
that  the  men  should  do  it  by  combination.  But  as  regards  the  people  who 
work  at  home  (and  who  will  work  at  home  whether  they  have  got  a  public  room 
to  go  to  or  not,  because  they  }irefer  it),  I  think  it  might  be  possible  to  place 
all  ti:e  tenement  houses  under  inspection  ;  all  houses  that  are  let  out  to  a  large 
number  of  families  nnght  be  licensed  for  a  certain  number  of  families,  or  a 
certain  number  of  persons,  according  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  rooms,  and 
the  number  of  the  rooms,  and,  of  course,  the  means  of  ventilation  ;  and  the 
licensing  for  a  certain  number  should  also  carry  with  it  the  liability  to  inspection. 
We  should  then,  at  all  events,  hssen  the  amount  of  overciowding  in  the 
people's  own  rooms,  and  these  home-workers  would  be  subject  to  sanitary 
supervision  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  houses  being  inspected. 

17417.  Do 
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1741 7.  Do  vou  mean  inspected  by  the  sanitary  authorities  ? 

By  the  sanitary  authorities.  Of  course  you  cannot  prevent  a  man  working 
jismany  hours  a  day  as  iie  likes  in  his  own  room,  but  you  can  prevent  him,  at 
least  I  think  you  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent  him,  working  in  such  a  small 
room  that  he  is  damaging  his  own  health  and  that  of  his  children. 

17418.  Earl  Brownlow.~\  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  cannot  interfere,  can  you 
unless  the  people  sleep  in  the  room  ? 

I  am  not  certain  about  that ;  I  think  it  is  so  ;  in  fact,  1  doubt  whether  you, 
can  interfere  very  much  now  at  all. 

174  J  9.  Lord  Thring^  With  respect  to  those  rooms  which  you  have  described 
so  graphically,  the  domestic  workshops,  as  1  understand  it,  if  they  are  in  what 
you  call  tenement  houses,  by  which  I  suppose  you  mean  houses  containing  a 
good  many  separate  dwellings,  you  would  subject  theai  in  all  cases,  whether 
they  are  worked  in  or  not,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  are  tenement  houses, 
to  supervision,  and  you  would  have  a  license  specifying  how  many  people  should 
live  in  each  room  ? 

Yes. 

17420.  Chairman.]  You  said  that  they  should  be  licensed,  and  subject  to 
inspection  ;  but  wiiat  I  want  to  know  is,  what  inspection  ;  because  they  are  now 
subject  to  inspection  ? 

I  take  it  that  now  they  are  subject  to  inspection,  if  the  occupier  of  the 
room  makes  a  complaint. 

17421.  Lord  Th7ingJ]  Subject  to  sanitary  inspection? 
Yes. 

17422.  Chairman.']  But  would  you  suggest  that  the  landlord  of  the  house 
should  be  obliged  before  letting  his  rooms  to  lodgers  to  specify  the  number  of 
rooms,  and  that  they  should  be  inspected,  and  that  the  number  of  lodgers  he 
could  take  should  be  limited  ^ 

Just  SO;  one  reason  for  that  seems  to  me  to  be  this:  at  present,  if  the 
occupier  of  the  room  makes  a  complaint  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  he  is  very 
liable  to  be  turned  out  anil  somebody  else  will  come  in,  as  these  Workers 
this  particular  district  that  I  am  speaking  of  must  all  live  in  a  certain  con- 
fined area,  because  they  mu£t  be  near  their  work,  and  if  they  want  to  go  to 
the  other  side  of  Regent -street,  for  example,  they  cannot  fincl  there  the  class  of 
houses  that  they  require  ;  so  that  if  one  person  goes  out  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
another  person  in ;  and  therefoie  the  occupiers  of  the  rooms  are  rather  careful 
about  giving  notice  of  thingr  of  this  kind.  But  1  think  if  the  owner  of  the  house, 
the  landlord  himself,  were  made  liable,  the  people  would  be  only  too  glad  to  tell 
the  sanitary  inspector  if  there  w^as  any  room  in  which  they  considered  that  the 
sanitary  conditions  were  not  right. 

17423.  Do  many  of  these  men  working  in  their  own  rooms,  employ  any 
labour  besides  their  own  families  ? 

That  is  rather  out  of  the  range  of  my  knowledge,  and  I  could  not  give  that 
information  from  my  own  knowledge. 

17424.  You  could  not  tell  whether  if  there  were  half-a-dozen  or  more 
people  in  the  room  they  were  all  the  members  of  the  family,  or  some  of  them 
paid  hands  ? 

No,  I  could  not  tell;  my  belief  is  that  in  most  cases  they  are  members  of 
the  same  family,  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  that  1  have  ever  had  occasion 
to  ask  the  question  definitely. 

17425.  Lord  Thring.]  With  reference  to  your  leading  principle,  you  have 
stated  very  clearly  that  tailors,  I  think,  are  subject  to  a  mortality  of  one  in  four 
from  consumption,  as  compared  with  one  in  10  in  the  community  generally; 
but  1  presume  that  the  unsanitary  causes  that  produce  consumption  produce 
also  other  diseases,  do  they  not? 

Yes,  cei  tainly. 

(11.)  B  17426.  Therefore, 
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1  7426.  Therefore,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  tailor  is  more  unheakhy 
as  respects  consumption  only  ? 

I  believe  that  the  tailors  are  more  unhealthy  altogether;  but  as  consumption 
is  my  special  subject,  I  have  naturally  given  more  attention  to  that;  I  mean,  I 
am  certain  of  my  figures  in  tiie  one  and  not  in  the  other. 

17427.  Then  assuming,  as  I  dare  say  is  the  case,  that  they  are  more  unhealthy 
generally,  is  it  not  your  experience  that  if  you  were  to  apply  your  rule  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  cubic  feet  to  almost  any  house  in  Londoii'that  is  inhabited 
by  the  working  classes,  I  will  not  say  to  any  house,  but  to  the  great  majority  of 
houses,  they  would  all  be  defective  ? 

Probably  the  majority  would,  but  there  is  a  great  dilference  in  this  respect ; 
the  out-door  workers  and  labourers  get  a  change  of  air  by  going  out  to  work ; 
these  people  we  are  speaking  of  stay  at  home  and  work  there,  and  so  live  in 
this  atmosphere  day  and  night. 

17428.  But  what  I  wished  very  much  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this:  that 
considering  the  great  number,  necessarily,  of  houses  that  are  overcrowded,  if 
the  Legislature  were  to  adopt  your  system  of  licensing  (which,  T  admit,  v,ould 
be  hke  what  exists  in  a  barrack),  so  thai  you  could  not  possibly  have  more 
people  living  in  a  hoi'se  than  the  licensed  number,  the  effect  of  that  would  be, 
that  a  very  large  quantity  of  houses  indeed  must  be  added  to  accommodate  the 
artizans ;  because  all  are  over  crowded  at  present  ;  that  would  be  the  effect, 
would  it  not? 

It  would  possibly  result  in  a  large  number  of  them  going  out  into  the  suburbs, 
which  I  think  would  be  an  advantage. 

17429.  Yes ;  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  be  beneficial  that  such  an  increase  of 
accommodation  should  be  given,  but  how  are  you  to  do  it;  vou  have  got  a 
certain  space  of  ground;  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  if  your  system  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  most  efficient ;  but  take  the  case  of  a  family  with  five  children  ;  a 
fresh  baby  comes,  and  they  can  under  your  system  no  longer  live  in  that 
dwelling  ;  is  it  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  we  can  provide  the  accom- 
modation that  would  be  requisite  r 

I  see  what  you  mean,  and  I  see  the  extreme  difficulty  of  it 

1  7430.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  you  could  do  is  to  endeavour,  so  far  as  you  can, 
to  ameliorate  their  condition  ;  but  surely  anything  like  your  stringent  system 
would  break  down  instantly  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  it  ? 

What  one  seems  to  want  is  more  strict  sanitary  inspection ;  I  mean  that 
many  of  the  rooms  in  which  these  people  live  would  do  very  well  for  them  if 
they  could  get  the  fresh  air  in,  if  the  windows  would  open  and  so  on. 

1 743 1 .  True  ;  but,  again,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  unfortunately  they  are  so  sensi- 
tive to  draughts,  that  they  will  not  open  the  windows  any  way  r 

I  think  it  is  more  ignorance  than  sensitiveness  ;  they  are  afraid  that  the  air 
will  do  them  harm. 

1 7432.  I  ask  you  as  a  doctor,  because  1  have  gone  into  places  where  the  atmo- 
spliere  was  reeking,  and  when  I  suggest  opening  the  windows,  they  say,  "Well, 
Sir,  I  will  open  the  windows  if  you  like,  but  every  vvorkman  here,  including 
yourself,  would  catch  cold,  the  stream  of  air  is  so  great."  When  the  gas  is 
burning,  and  when  these  poor  people  are  using  these  irons,  is  it  jiossible  that  if 
you  opened  the  window  a  man  would  be  made  ill  by  it  ? 

i  should  think  if  the  window  were  opened  sufficiently  wide  he  coald  bear  it 
very  well.  I  mean  if  the  window  is  opened  a  small  way  only  then  the  air  comes 
in  with  a  rush,  and  the  movement  of  the  air  produces  a  draught ;  whereas  if  it 
were  opened  a  good  deal  wider  the  air  does  not  come  in  with  the  same  velocity; 
moreover  the  danger  you  speak  of  can  always  be  obviated  by  opening  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  window  ;  if,  for  instance,  a  board  is  placed  so  that  the  current 
of  air  is  directed  upv^ards,  the  air  is  broken,  then,  against  the  ceiling;  and  so, 
witii  not  the  same  amount  of  draught,  you  get  ventilation. 

17433.  Then 
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1  7433.  Then  your  practical  recommendation  would  be  this  :  that  you  consider 
that  in  these  rooms  proper  modes  of  ventilation  shoidd  be  adopted  so  as  to 
enable  the  windows  to  be  opened  without  draugh:s  causing  danger  to  the 
inhabitants  ? 

Yes. 

17434.  YdU  think  that  would  be  possible? 
1  thiuk  it  would  be  possible. 

1  7435.  Now  with  respect  to  tiie  gas  ;  assuming  that  the  electric  light  is  intro- 
duced, would  it  in  your  opinion  make  a  very  great  difference  in  the  healthiness 
of  these  places  or  not  ? 

Yes,  it  would  in  my  opinion,  because  you  do  not  use  up  anything  like  the 
amount  of  oxygen,  of  fresh  air  in  fact,  with  the  electric  light  that  you  do  where 
you  are  burning  gas. 

17436.  The  electric  light  uses  no  oxygen,  does  it  ? 

No  ;  so  that  you  would  have  all  the  gain  caused  by  that  fact. 

17437.  And  each  gas  burner,  you  say,  consumes  as  much  air  as  three  people  ? 
Yes. 

1 7438.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  1  think  you  spoke  about  tlie  cubical  space  required  ; 
by  custom,  I  think,  250  feet  is  laid  down,  but  there  is  no  distinct  amount  stated 
in  the  Act ;  that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

1 7439.  But  as  regards  the  400  cubic  feet,  that  is  an  Order  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, made  under  the  Act  r 

Yes. 

17440.  That  is  an  enforceable  Order  ? 

That  is  an  enforceable  Order;  20th  September  1882  is  the  date  of  it. 

17441.  You  consider  both  those  amounts  too  small  r 
Yes,  I  think  they  are  both  too  small. 

1744-.:.  And  the  amount  that  you  spoke  of,  the  500  feet,  would  be  what  you 
consider  should  be  the  minimum  amount  for  the  day  time  r 
1  think  that  500  cubic  feet  would  satisfy  all  demands. 

17443.  I*'^'^'  ^^^v  ^^^^  ^^'^^  ^ 
Yes. 

17444.  As  regards  the  sanitary  authorities,  would  you  recommend  that  they 
should  be  appointed  by  a  central  authority  in  future,  or  as  they  are  at  present  r 

I  think  there  would  be  very  great  advantages  in  appointing  ihem  by  a 
central  authorit\'. 

174.41.  Does  it  come  within  your  experience  that  possibly  they  are  in  some 
cases  under  local  influences  now  ? 

Jt  w-as  an  idea  of  that  kind  that  made  n)e  say  that  1  think  it  would  be 
advisable  to  put  them  under  a  central  authority.  At  present  by  their  being 
under  local  authorities,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  owner  of  a  large  number 
of  these  tenement  houses  in  a  district  may  have  sufficient  influence  to  get  on 
the  local  committee  or  board,  and  then  he  has  got  a  great  deal  of  power  with 
the  inspectors,  and  he  might  even  possibly  manage  their  dismissal  if  they  were 
too  strict  with  his  own  buildings.  If  sanitary  inspectors  were  appointed  by 
some  central  authority,  such  ibr  example  as  the  County  Councils  (that  is 
merely  a  suggestion  of  what  1  have  in  my  mind  as  the  central  authoritv), 
tiien  they  would  not  be  so  much  under  local  influence.  And  so  too  a  medical 
officer  of  heahh  is  required,  that  is  to  say  a  medical  officer,  to  advise  the 
County  Council,  if  they  are  to  have  such  powers  as  the  inspection  of  tenement 
houses  and  factories,  or  even  sanitary  inspection. 

17446.  I  thiuk  you  said  that  some  difficulties  arose  on  account  of  the  sanitary 
inspectors  having  to  be  put  in  motion  by  persons  living  in  the  house  ? 
Yes. 

(11.)  B  2  •7447-  Would 
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I  7447-  Wou'id  you  sugge  st  that  that  should  not  be  necessary  ;  that  they  should 
inspect  without  being  first  of  all  put  in  motion  by  persons  resident  in  the 
various  houses  ? 

I  think  they  ought  to  have  the  right  of  going  into  a  house  to  inspect. 

17448.  That  they  should  have  the  power  ? 

They  should  have  the  powder,  because  people  do  not  always  know  what  is  the 
best  for  them.  But  on  the  other  hand  I  think  if  the  landlord  or  the  owner  of 
the  house  were  made  liable  by  the  license  that  he  holds,  the  people  in  the 
house  would  nut  object  to  calling  in  the  inspector  if  theie  was  anything  radically 
wrong. 

17449.  But  as  regards  that,  I  think  you  said  that  they  were  afraid  of  being 
turned  out  of  their  rooms? 

At  present  they  are. 

17450.  But  would  they  not  be  equally  afraid  then;  there  would  still  be 
nothing,  would  there,  to  prevent  their  being  turned  out  if  the  landlord  knew  that 
they  iiad  complained  ? 

IS^o  ;  but  I  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  to  hold  a  license  for  it  would 
make  him  a  little  careful  not  to  have  it  said  that  ;.s  soon  us  a  complaint  was 
made  he  turned  people  out. 

17451.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.l^  You  mentioned  that  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption among  tailors  is  one-fouith  of  the  total  mortality,  do  you  know  how 
the  average  of  deaths  among  tailors  from  consumption  among  tailors  in  London, 
compare?  with  the  general  average  in  the  country  ? 

I  think  the  general  average  in  the  country  is  one-tentli  of  all  the  deaths. 

17452.  Amongst  tailors,  do  you  mean  ? 
No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

17453.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  the  country  tailor  is  healther  than  the 
town  tailor  ? 

No  ;  but  1  think  some  figures  I  have  may  come  in  appropriately  here  ;  they 
are  figures  showing  the  difference  in  the  death-rate  from  consumption,  between 
London  itself  and  the  extra-metropolitan  portions  of  three  metropolitan  counties, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  The  consum-ption  death  rate  for  every  million 
persons  living,  in  the  extra  metropolitan  portions  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and 
Surrey,  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  rate  for  London  itself,  showing  the  effect  of 
density  of  population. 

1 7454.  When  you  say  that  the  factory  hands  are  ht  althier  than  those  who  live 
in  domestic  woikshops,  is  that  from  actual  knowledge  of  the  cases,  or  only  an 
inference  hora  the  fact  that  they  live  in  better  and  more  sanitary  dwellings? 

Of  course  that  only  applies  to  this  particular  district  at  the  West  End,  and 
there  I  have  got  my  fac  ts  from  the  patients  who  come  to  see  me  as  out-patients, 
more  especially  from  those  who  work  at  home.  Those  who  come  from  other 
employments  come  with  less  serious  ailments;  and  of  those  people  that  I  have 
to  visit  at  home  as  being  more  seriously  ill,  1  only  go  to  the  worst  cases  with 
the  resident  medical  officer ;  of  these  a  very  small  number,  the  minority,  are 
those  who  work  out,  and  the  majority  are  those  who  work  in  their  own  homes. 

17455.  If  your  system,  or  an  analogous  system  of  inspection  were  adopted,  it 
would,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  population  from  proximity  to 
their  work  ? 

1  see  that  ditiiculty ;  it  might  have  that  effect. 

1745G.  I  suppose  if  it  did  remove  them  from  proximity  to  their  work,  there 
would  always  be  a  tendency  for  the  work  to  follow  them? 

I  do  not  know  about  that ;  but  there  is  this  point  to  be  considered  :  look  at 
the  large  number  of  girls  who  are  employed  at  dressmaking  and  so  on,  who  live 
some  two  or  three  miles  from  their  work  ;  they  are  able  to  come  to  their  work 
Irom  that  distance  very  well  in  the  morning,  why  should  not  the  tailor  ?  I 
think  he  would  be  all  the  more  healthy. 

17457.  You 
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\'JA5~-  You  find  that  the  girls  do  come  long  distances  ? 

Many  of  the  girls  employe  !  iti  shops  and  factories  attached  to  the  shops  in 
Regent-btrcL't  come  Trom  two  or  three  miles  away  every  morning  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  go  up  to  Camden  Town,  or  to  Cauil)erwfll,  and  ?o  on,  and  they  come  in 
every  morning'.  I  think  the  tailors,  as  a  class,  would  be  very  much  more 
healthy  if  they  could  get  that  two  or  tliree  miles'  walk  every  clay.  In  talking 
of  the  in^ipe.tion  of  tenement  houses  there  is  another  point  that  ;ippears  to  me 
to  be  worth  consideration,  and  that  is,  whether  the  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  which  apply  to  houses  that  are  let  in  lodgings  might  not  made 
compulsory  with  regard  to  all  lo  Iging-houses  under  a  certain  rateable  value. 
I  refer  to  sections  which  allow  inspection  as  to  ventilation,  cubic  space,  and  the 
notification  of  infectious  diseases  in  a  house.  As  it  is  at  present,  local  authorities 
may  bring  these  sections  of  the  Act  into  force  in  their  own  district  if  they  wish 
but  it  is  not  compulsory. 

17458.  Do  you  know  any  part  of  London  wliere  it  is  done? 

In  London  it  is  rarely  done;  I  do  not  know  any  part  of  London  where  it  is 
done  ;  in  many  country  towns  it  is  done. 

17459.  It  is  not  done  in  Chelsea? 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

17460.  Lf)rd  Monkswell.~\  About  ventilation;  do  not;  you  think  that  houses 
might  be  fitted  up  with  Tobin  tubes  ? 

That  would  answer  the  purpose  if  you  had  got  a  good  outlet  as  well. 

17461.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  is  a  practical  suggestion  now  ? 

Under  present  circumstances  1  do  not  think  it  would  quite  do.  V'ou  want 
really  some  diffusing  ventilator  ;  an  inlet  of  air  by  which  the  current  of  air  is 
diffused  before  it  comes  into  the  room,  and  that  obviates  the  dr.mght. 

17462.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one-tenth  of  the  total  deaths  in  London 
was  from  consumption  ;  now  you  say  that  the  total  amount  of  deaths  in  London 
from  consumption  is  a  third  more  than  in  the  whole  of  the  country ;  so  I 
suppose  that  only  one  death  in  15  is  due  to  consumption  throughoui  the 
country  ? 

The  difficulty  is  that  we  are  taking  rather  ditferent  figures.  In  the  first 
place  I  was  talking  about  one-fourth  the  total  death-rate,  without  saying  how 
much  that  is ;  in  this  case  I  am  talking  about  the  proportion  of  deatlis  for 
every  million  persons  living. 

1 7463.  Where  ? 

In  London  for  the  one,  and  then  for  the  other  in  the  exti-a-metropolitan 
portions  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey;  just  taking-  the  metropolitan  counties, 
so  as  not  to  have  the  influence  of  soil  and  climate. 

17464.  Then  taking  it  in  London,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  one-tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  deaths  is  from  consumption  ;  in  other  words,  one  person  in 
10  in  London  dies  from  consumption ;  that  is  your  proposition  ? 

One  person  in  10  in  the  whole  country. 

17465.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  taking  the  London  district,  one  quarter  of 
the  deaths  of  the  tailors  were  from  consumption,  and  one-tentii  of  the  deaths  of 
other  people  ? 

I  will  make  it  perfectly  certain  whether  that  tenth  applies  to  London.  I 
have  the  figures  here. 

17466.  In  the  same  district  in  which  the  tailors  died,  at  the  rate  of  one  in 
four,  of  consumption,  other  people  died  at  the  rate  of  one  in  10  ;  that  is  what 
I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

The  one-tenth  is  for  the  whole  of  England. 

17.467.  But  I  want  to  know%  for  the  same  district  in  which  the  tailors  die  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  four  of  consumption,  what  is  the  rate  among  other  people. 

I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  ca-n  give  you  that  without  reference  to  the 
Registrar  General's  returns. 

(11-)  B  3  1746^^.  You 
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17468.  ^'ou  have  not  got  that  with  yovi? 
No,  I  cannot  find  that  here. 

17469.  Then  we  do  not  take  it  from  you  that  the  deaths  are  two  and  a  haU" 
times  as  great  from  consumption  among  tailors  as  among  others  in  London, 
heeause  we  have  not  the  total  death-rate  in  London  ? 

The  point  is  this  :  that  the  tailors  in  London  are  living  under  such  unsanitary 
conditions,  both  as  regards  work  and  dwelKiig-houses,  that  as  compared  with 
people  all  over  the  country  their  death-rate  from  consumption  is  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  rate,  whereas  in  the  whole  of  England  the  death-rate  from  consump- 
tion is  one-ienth. 

17470.  But  there  may  l)e  something  in  Londoa  which  specially  conduces  to 
consumption,  not  only  fimong  tailors,  but  among  other  peoi)le  ? 

There  is,  from  the  density  of  population. 

17471.  Yon  should  compare  tailors  with  people  living  under  the  same  condi- 
tions ;  it  is  very  important  to  get  at  the  consumption  death-rate  in  London  ? 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  get  that. 

17472.  ^'ou  could  provide  that  for  us? 

I  could  provide  that.    {Vide  Appendix  D.) 

1  7473.  Your  statement  further,  as  1  understand  it,  is,  that  a  larger  number 
than  one  in  four  die  of  consumption  among  tailors  where  there  is  no  inspection? 
I  do  not  quite  follow  that. 

17474.  You  said  that  where  there  was  no  inspection  there  were  more  deaths 
among  tailors  from  consumption  than  where  there  was  inspection  ? 

I  think  you  aie  referring  to  the  answer  that  in  my  own  experience  in  the 
Soho  district  I  found  that  tlie  tailors  who  are  working  in  their  own  homes 
apply  to  the  hospital  as  patients  in  a  greater  pi  oportion  than  those  who  are 
working  in  workrooms. 

1  7475.  And  therefore  you  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  more  of  them 
die  of  consumption  than  where  there  is  inspection  ? 

But  that  is  taking  a  very  small  district,  and  a  very  small  number. 

17476.  Chairman.^  But  I  presume  it  would  be  your  opinion  that  among  the 
taihjrs  working  in  these  rooms  which  are  not  subject  to  inspection,  and  where 
the  overcrowding  is  so  great,  the  death-rate  from  consum|)tion  is  larger  than  it 
is  among  tailors  working-  in  factories  and  well-ventilated  workshops  ? 

Larger  than  it  is  among  those  working  in  well-ventilated  workshops,  cerfainly. 
The  reason  I  did  not  like  to  be  taken  to  mean  exactly  that  which  was  put  to 
me  just  now  is  this  :  some  workrooms  that  are  under  inspection  are  probably 
quite  as  unsanitary  as  the  homes  of  these  workers  that  I  see.  Just  in  the  dis- 
trict of  which  1  have  personal  knowledge  the  workrooms  happen  to  be  well 
regulated  and  properly  ventilated  ;  but  it  is  not  the  mere  fact  of  the  inspection 
that  makes  the  diflference. 

17477.  Lord  Mojiksivell.^  Then  I  understand  you  also  to  say  that  the  effect 
of  consumption  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  trades  are  hereditary,  so  that  the 
sons  of  tailors  become  tailors? 

No  ;  that  the  predisposition  to  consumption  is  hereditary. 

17478.  That  the  predisposition  is  hereditary,  and  that  the  trades  are  here- 
ditary ? 

I  did  not  sav  that  the  trades  were  hereditary,  but  the  taint. 

17479.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  both  the  taint  is  hereditary,  and  that 
the  trades  are  also  hereditary,  so  thai,  the  tailor  had  a  double  chance,  as  it 
were,  of  consumjjtion  ? 

No ;  in  that  example  which  I  mentioned,  of  a  tailor  working  in  his  own 
home,  I  mentioned  that  the  children  playing  about  the  floor  had  the  same 
liability  to  coiisumption  from  general  diminution  in  health,  and  breathing  the 

vitiated 
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vitiated  atmosphere,  and  that  in  addition  to  that  they  had  the  predisposition 
from  the  parent. 

17480.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  the  case  that  trar'es  are  hereditary; 
that  a  taih^r  would  bring  up  his  sons  to  be  tailors  ? 

I  have  no  special  knowledge  of  that  fact. 

17481.  ChairmanS\  Do  I  understand  you  rightly  that  one  ordinary  gas  burner 
burns  up  as  inucli  oxygen  as  three  human  beings  ? 

Yes  ;  of  course  that  is  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  alight  ;  I  mean  you  cannot 
compare  the  gas  burner  burniuLi  for  so  many  hours  with  a  person  breathing  the 
air  lor  the  whole  time. 

17482.  Lord  Thring.^  Does  a  gas  burner,  apart  from  its  consumption  of 
oxygen,  vitiate  the  atmosphere? 

It  throws  out  carbonic  acid  as  well. 

17483.  And  the  carbonic  acid  is  unhealthy  ? 

Yes,  the  carbonic  acid  is  a  direct  poison  ;  and  when  it  gets  above  a  certain 
proportion  in  the  air  it  acts  as  a  poison,  in  addition  to  the  want  of  oxygen. 

17484.  Then  you  say  that  a  gas  burner  deteriorates  the  air  in  the  same  way 
as  a  liuman  being  does  ? 

The  process  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

17485.  Chairmon.']  As  regards  this  overcrowding,  of  course  we  have  now 
certain  rules  as  to  sanitation  and  overcrowding,  and  if  things  got  beyond  a 
certain  point,  no  doubt  complaint  would  be  made  to  the  sanitary  officer,  and 
they  would  be  remedied,  but  what  I  understand  you  to  wish  is  that  the  line 
should  be  drawn  higher  up,  as  it  were,  and  that  better  sanitary  conditions,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  air,  should  be  insisted  on  ? 

T  think  that  is  essential. 

17486.  It  is  obvious  that  if  very  stringent  regulations  were  applied  at  once 
the  result  would  be  to  turn  a  great  many  people  out  of  their  homes.  I  think  I 
understood  you  to  say  also  that  in  your  opinion  there  ought  to  be  some  con- 
siderable latitude  allowed  to  the  officer  who  has  to  regulate  those  things  ? 

I  think  considerable  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  officer,  and  that, 
in  order  that  this  latitude  may  be  used  properly,  there  should  be  medical 
officers  to  whom  the  inspectors  are  responsible  ;  that  is  to  say,  this  being  to  a 
large  extent  a  medical  question  should  be  under  medical  supervision. 

1  7487.  Therefoi'e,  if  a  higher  sanitary  standard  were  insistcl  upon,  but  not  any 
great  change  made  at  once ;  in  other  words,  if  it  could  be  insisted  upon  while 
allowing  some  latitude  to  the  officer,  it  would  not  throw  a  large  number  of 
people  out  of  empl'yment  at  once,  but  would  cause  a  gradual  diminution  in 
the  density  of  the  population,  would  it  not  r 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  really  what  is  required.  It  would  he  impossible 
to  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  say  that  a  certain  cubical  space  must  be 
allowed  to  each  individual ;  because  it  must  differ  with  the  nature  of  the 
employment  carried  on  in  the  room,  the  district  in  which  that  room  is,  and 
many  other  con4derations. 

174S8.  I  suppose  one  tendency  of  such  an  improvement  as  you  suggest  would 
be  that  the  height  of  the  houses  would  be  increased,  and  that  new  houses  would 
be  built  higher,  and  that  the  ground  space  would  be  utilised  more  than  it  is  now  ? 

I  daresay  it  might  come  to  that. 

17489.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  that,  would  there? 

Mot  so  long  as  there  is,  a  sufficient  current  of  air  between  the  houses. 

17490.  Wh.at  I  mean  is  a  man  adding  a  storey  or  two  storeys  to  his  house  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  same  number  of  persons  that  he  now  acconunodates 
there  ;  there  would  be  no  objection  to  that,  1  suppose  ? 

That  would  be  very  much  better  than  building  another  house  side  by  side  with 
the  first. 

(n  )  B  4  17491  And 
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17491.  And  as  far  as  you  know  tliere  is  no  reason  why  these  working  people 
should  not  live  at  a  distance  from  their  work  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  their  living  some  distance 
from  their  work. 

17492.  Have  you  any  idea  how  these  people,  working  in  their  own  homes, 
would  get  their  work  under  those  circumstances;  they  would  have  to  carry  it 
a  long-  distance,  would  they  not  ? 

Yes,  they  would  have  to  carry  it  a  long  distance. 

1 7493.  Have  you  any  idea  what  quantity  of  work  they  gt't  at  a  time  ;  do  they 
take  it  every  day  r 

1  hardly  know  that. 

17494.  Chairman.^  Now  leaving  the  subject  of  consumption,  and  passing  to 
any  other  diseases  that  rjiese  people  are  subject  to,  have  you  anything  you 
would  like  to  say  to  the  Committee  ? 

Yes  ;  there  is  just  one  class  of  diseases  that  should  be  considered,  and  that  is 
the  infectious  diseases.  I  have  seen  patients  ill  with  scarlet  fever  kept  at  home, 
from  want  ot  recognition  of  the  disease,  all  through  the  complaint,  and  their 
parents  (or,  at  all  events,  the  father),  working  in  the  same  room  with  them  as 
tailors;  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  the  garments  that  he  made  would  very 
possibly  carry  infection  to  wherever  they  were  taken.  Scarlet  fever  is  one 
of  those  diseases  in  which  the  patient  is  most  frequently  removed ;  he  is 
removed  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  discovere-d,  and  the  risk  of  infection  is  very  much 
diminished  in  that  way;  but  occasionally,  from  the  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the 
disease  in  time,  there  is  a  risk  of  its  being  spread.  As  regards  measles,  it 
appears  that  the  children  are  almost  invariably  kept  at  home  throughout  the 
whole  illness,  but  measles,  I  think,  are  not  so  frequently  spread  by  clothing. 
Of  course  in  all  these  infectious  diseases  the  poison  is  very  much  intensified 
by  overcrowding  ;  while  a  free  supply  of  aii-  dilutes  these  poisons,  and  the  air 
itself  is  a  good  disinfectant;  and  if  these  infective  particles  from  the  various 
fevers,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  get  sufficient  air  space  in  which  they  can  be 
blown  about,  they  become  weakened,  and  their  power  destroyed  ;  but  when 
people  are  crowded  together,  and  there  is  not  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  to 
modify  the  infection,  its  po.ver,  of  course,  is  very  much  increased,  so  that 
overcrowding  directly  tends  to  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases. 

17495.  Scarlet  fever  and  measles  you  particularly  mentioned? 

Scarlet  fever  and  measles,  and  of  course,  small  pox  and  chicken-pox.  As 
regards  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  that  is  a  matter  of  sewer  sanitation,  and  the 
sanitary  inspectors  are  generally  very  particular  about  it  now  when  any  out- 
break occurs. 

17496.  With  regard  to  these  people  that  )ou  have  in  the  hospital,  and  also 
as  out-patients,  are  they  mostly  English  that  you  are  speaking  of? 

Mostly  English,  but  I  do  come  across  a  certain  proportion  of  foreign  tailois 
amongst  my  patients,  in  the  out-patient  department  of  my  dispensary.  At  the 
present  moment  I  happen  to  have  three  foreign  tailors  with  consumption 
attending  as  out-patients  at  the  dispensary. 

17497.  Of  what  nationality  would  they  be? 

1  think  two  of  them  are  German  ;  I  am  not  quite  certain  about  the  other. 

17498.  What  would  the  foreigners  generally  be  that  come  before  you  ;  Ger- 
man Jews  or  Russian  Jews  ? 

Well,  1  could  not  tell  their  religion ;  it  is  not  a  question  that  is  asked. 

17499.  Do  they  live  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  described ;  subject  to  the 
same  overcrowding,  I  mean  ? 

Yes. 

17500.  Do  they  live  under  any  worse  conditions  than  the  English  ? 

No,  those  that  I  have  come  across  do  not  live  under  any  worse  conditions. 
The  only  point,  of  (bourse,  is  this :  that  we  have  already  got  more  people  of  our 
own  than  there  is  proper  accommodation  for ;  we  ai  e  overcrowded  in  the 

whole 
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"whole  country  with  our  own  population  ;  and  that  overcrowding,  of  course,  is 
inci  eased  if  we  import  others. 

17501.  But,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  do  you  think  that  tlie  importation 
of  foreigners  has  had  any  effect  in  causing  this  o\  ercrowding  ? 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  should  think  not,  but  my  knowledge  only 
extends  to  a  very  small  district,  and  one  cannot  see  how  a  large  number  of  people 
can  come  into  a  country  without  increasing-  overcrowding;  but  just  in  a  small 
district  it  is  not  noticeable. 

17502.  There  is  nothing  particular,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  about  tlieir 
circumstances  beyond  the  circumstances  of  the  English  ;  they  are  not  more 
overcrowded  or  worse  fed,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  the  importation  of  foreigners  would  make  any  more 
difference  than  the  importatiijn  of  Knglishmen  or  colonists.  I  mean  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  increase  in  the  numbers.  Of  course,  if  they  come,  not  knowing  their 
work,  and  cannot  provide  theinselvt-s  with  the  pro|)er  amount  of  food,  they 
naturally  get  weaker  in  health. 

17503.  I  was  asking  rather  as  regards  your  knowledge  in  your  own  district, 
whether  there  is  anything  distinguishing  these  loreigners  in  their  method  of 
life  from  the  English  ? 

No,  I  tliink  there  is  no  special  distinction. 

17504.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  would  wish  to  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

To  emphasise  some  of  the  points  that  I  have  brought  forward,  I  might 
refer  to  the  experiences  of  the  Army  as  regards  the  amount  of  consumption  and 
the  ventilation  of  barracks.  In  1839  there  was  such  a  vciy  marked  amount  of 
consuniptinn  amcmgst  the  troops  that  an  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  conditions  that  was  altered  as  the  result  of  that  inquiry  was  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  per  man  allowed  in  the  barrack;  and  the  result  was  a  very 
hirge  diminution  in  the  amount  of  consumption  ;  that  was  in  the  period  from 
1839  to  1859  ;  the  Report  was  in  1858. 

17505.  How  do  you  know  that  that  was  the  only  alteration  made  ? 

That  is  what  the  Report  gives  as  the  fact  ;  that  the  one  thing  that  was  im- 
proved was  the  barrack  accommodation, 

1 7506.  Have  you  got  the  Report  with  you  r 
No,  I  have  not. 

17507.  hord  MoiilcsivelL']  Was  there  no  alteration  in  the  accoutrements,  or 
in  the  mode  of  distributing  them  ? 

There  may  have  been  some  alteration  ;  I  think  the  way  of  carrying  the  knap- 
sack and  cross-belt  was  much  the  same. 

17508.  Chairmanr\  Perhaps  you  could  let  us  have  the  passage  from  the 
Report  which  you  allude  to  ? 

In  1839  the  average  mortality  throughout  the  Army  from  disease  of  the 
lungs  was  about  eight  per  1,000  annually,  of  wliich  four-fifths  arose  from  con- 
sumption. 

17509.  What  are  you  quoting  from? 

I  am  quoting  now  from  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  Prevention  of  Consumption, 
in  wliich  I  have  extracted  passages  from  this  Report.  Perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  give  you  the  words  of  the  Report ;  1  have  not  got  the  Report  with 
me. 

17510.  As  I  understand  you,  you  want  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  the 
good  efiect  that  increasing  the  quantity  of  air  per  man  had  in  the  Army  ? 

In  the  diminution  of  the  amount  of  consumption. 

5  75 1 1 .  I  think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  let  us  have  the  Report  itself  ? 
I  will  furnish  it.    {See  Appendix  E.) 

17512.  Have  you  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Committee  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
(11.)  C 
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Mr.  FREDERICK  PRESTON,  l.r.c.p.,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn; 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

175 '3-  Chairman.']  Vou  are  the  House  Surgeon  to  the  Poplar  H'^spital,  are 
you  not  r 
Yes. 

17514  Have  you  read  the  evidence  that  v\ras  given  before  the  Committee  in 
respect  to  dock  labourers? 
No. 

17515.  1  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  relative  to  the  accidents  that  occur 
am'mg  dock  labourers.    Do  you  have  many  dock  labourers  in  your  hospital  ? 

Yes. 

17516.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  the  large  majority  of  accidents 
occurring  in  the  docks  in  the  Port  of  London  come  to  the  Poplar  Hospital? 

In  the  East-end  docks.  Of  course,  from  the  London  Dock  they  would  go  to 
the  London  Hospital,  that  being  rather  nearer  than  the  Poplar  Hospital. 

17517-  From  what  dock,  do  you  suppose,  would  the  accidents  come  to  your 
hospital  ? 

'i  he  East  and  West  India  Docks  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Dock,  and  we 
have  some  from  the  Tilbury  Dock,  and  from  the  Millwall  Dock. 

17518.  I  will  read  you  an  answer  of  Colonel  Martindale's,  No.  16931,  on 
page  485.  Colonel  Martindale  there  says,  "  Including  the  men  employed  by 
the  contiactors,  but  not  permanent  men,  nor  preferable  men  (I  will  give  those 
afterwards,  if  you  please),  the  average  number  of  extra  labourers  employed  by 
the  company  is  about  4,000  men  in  one  day.  The  maximum  number  is  about 
6,500;  the  minimum  number  is  about  2,200;  the  number  of  permanent 
labourers  is  about  600  ;  the  number  of  preferable  extra  labourers  about  700  ; 
the  average  per  day  about  5,300;  the  maximum  per  day  about  7,800;  the 
minimum  per  day  about  3,500.  Now,  the  number  of  men  fatally  injured  in  the 
12  months  ended  31st  October  1888  was  eight,  and  one  man  accidentally 
drowned.  The  total  number  of  men  receiving  an  allowance  on  account  of 
accidents  in  the  same  period  was  9  permanent  and  124  preferable  and  extra; 
making  a  total  of  133.  Tlie  time  they  received  this  charitable  allowance  varied 
from  one  to  22  weeks ;  the  average  duration  of  the  allowance  was  from  three 
to  four  weeks.  We  have  no  record  of  cases  maimed  for  life,  but  all  the 
superintendents  agree  that  they  must  be  very  few  ;  the  length  of  time  of  the 
allowances  in  cases  of  injury  confirms  this.  In  the  Victoria  Dock  tiiL-  cases  of 
permanent  injury  were  in  1885, one;  in  1886,  one;  in  1887,  one;  in  1888,  nil. 
I  am  now  giving  the  cases  in  each  dock,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them,  of  the  casts  permanently  maimed.  In  the  Albert  Dock  the  superinten- 
dent reports  that  he  does  not  remember  and  cannot  trace  any  case.  In  the 
London  and  St.  Katharme  Docks  the  superintendent  reports  that,  out  of  42 
cases  of  accident  he  has  traced,  that  36  returned  to  work  ;  the  remaining  six  he 
has  not  been  able  to  trace  ;  but  there  was  one  man  permanently  disabled  by  the 
loss  of  a  leg.  Now,  taking  the  average  number  of  labourers  employed  daily  at 
5,300  for  306  days  in  the  year  (that  is  313  days  less  the  holidays),  that  gives 
1,621,800  men  employed  in  the  year.  Taking  the  total  number  of  accidents  as 
142,  it  gives  0000875,  or  the  chances  are  about  11,400  to  one  that  a  man  will 
escape  accident;  or  a?  the  decimal  per  day  is  0"46,  and  there  are  5,300  men 
employed,  the  chances  of  his  not  meeting  with  an  accident  are  about  11,529  to 
one,  just  about  the  same  as  the  other.  If  we  add  to  these  40  ruptures,  the 
decimal  v\ould  be  then  nearly  0  6,  and  the  chances  are  nearly  9,000 
to  one  against  his  meeting  with  an  accident.  I  have  mentioned  the  rup- 
tures because  we  sul)scribe  to  the  Truss  Society,  and  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving-  trusses  to  men  when  they  ask  us  for  them  ;  but  the  Cotnmittee 
must  not  understand  that  these  40  are  all  men  ruptured  in  our  service  ; 
they  include   new   trusses   issued   in   place  of  old,  and  applications  from 

men 
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men  in  our  employ  who  may  rupture  themselves  from  any  cause,  whether  in 
the  w^orks  or  not  ;  and  if  you  take  these  chances  and  divide  the  1 1,000  odd  by 
306,  the  number  of  days  that  they  work  in  a  year,  and  assume  that  the  man 
works  every  day,  the  chances  are  that  in  35  years  he  would  not  meet  with  an 
accident,  and  that  is  borne  out  by  our  experience."  You  observe  that  Colonel 
Martindale  says  that  the  chances  against  a  man  working  in  those  docks  meeting 
with  an  accident  are  9,000  to  one,  and  that  the  chances  are  that  in  35  years 
the  man  would  not.  meet  with  any  accident ;  does  your  experience  bear 
that  out  ? 

No,  not  by  the  records  in  the  book ;  I  can  show  you  the  cases  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  it  you  like. 

17;';  1 9.  If  you  will  give  us  the  number  of  cases  w  e  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  ;  perhaps  you  would  first  of  all  tell  us  this  :  I  presume  the  cases  that  come 
to  the  hospital  are  more  or  less  serious? 

Yes. 

17.^20.  The  men  would  not  come  to  the  hospital  for  some  trifling  matter? 

Yes,  they  do  ;  for  cut  fingers  or  anything  like  that ;  but  the  in-patients  would 
be  more  serious  cases.  We  put  down  in  this  book  by  whom  tiie  man  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  wages,  so  that  it  would  tell  you  if  they  were  employed  by  the 
dock  companies  ;  and  I  have  several  entered  here  as  being  in  the  employ  of 
the  dock  companies. 

I7.'=i2i.  Can  you  teil  the  Committee  how  many  dock  labourers  have  been 
treated  in  the  hospital  within  a  year  or  any  other  time  r 

No,  I  have  not  gone  into  that ;  I  have  simply  [)ut  them  down  as  labourers, 
and  their  employers ;  but,  of  course,  it  does  not  come  within  my  province  at  all 
to  tabulate  them.    I  have  not  to  tabulate  them  according  to  their  work. 

175  22.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  that  book  ?  (The  hook  is  handed  to  the 
Chairman.) 

17523.  'i'he  name,  the  age,  the  residence,  and  the  occupation  are  entered 
here  ? 

And  by  whom  employed.  Here  (pointing  to  an  entry)  is  a  lubourer  employed 
by  the  Millwall  Dock  Company  at  a  guinea  a  week. 

17524.  I  take  it  from  you  that  a  consederable  number  of  the  cases  treated  in 
the  hospital  are  dock  labourers? 

Yes. 

17525.  What  is  the  kin  !  of  accident  that  occurs  to  these  men  ? 
Various,  from  being  brought  in  dead  to  a  lacerated  finger. 

17526.  Are  there  many  fatal  cases  ? 

I  believe  there  were  in  this  last  year  about  six  or  seven  fatal  cases  brought 
in ;  there  are  1 1  altogether,  but  I  think  five  or  six  of  them  were  dock  accidents  ; 
accidents  happened  in  the  docks  to  stevedores  and  dock  labourers. 

i7'^27.  Would  you  be  able  to  give  the  Committee  a  statement  from  that 
book  of  how  many  were  dock  labourers  ? 

I  could  by  going  through  it ;  but,  of  course,  the  fallacy  comes  in  in  this  way : 
that  a  man  may  come  in  with  a  fractured  leg  after  working  hours,  and  then  be 
asked  for  his  employment,  and  give  dock  labourer,  not  being  employed  at  that 
special  time  by  the  dock  company,  and  he  would  be  put  down  as  a  dock 
labourer. 

17528.  Do  you  mean  that  the  man  would  describe  himself  as  a  dock  labourer 
though  his  accident  did  not  occur  at  working  at  the  dock  ? 

Yes. 

17529.  Earl  of  Derby. ~\  He  might  be  a  dock  labourer,  and  yet  be  hurt  else- 
where ? 

Yes,  but  he  would  give  us  his  occupation  as  we  take  it  down  in  the  book,  as 
a  dock  labourer. 


(11.) 
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1753(!.  Chairman.^  Is  there  anything  in  the  book  to  show  whether  the 
accident  happened  at  the  docks? 

In  most  cases  ;  ilietime  they  come  in  is  entered,  and  that  would  show  if  they 
were  working  at  the  dock. 

1753:.  So  that  you  could  give  us  tlie  number  of  cases  of  accidents  in  the 
year  of  men  who  at  that  time  were  working  in  any  of  the  docks? 
Yes. 

17.^,32.  Lord  Thrmg.~\  That  would  only  be  approximately  true  ;  you  could 
not  tell  with  certainty  ? 

No,  I  could  not ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  unless  you  looked  up  each  case. 
The  bettir  plan  would  be  to  take  so  many  cases  and  look  them  up  at  their 
homes. 

175  ^3-  Chuirman.'\  But  in  your  book,  opposite  to  a  man's  name,  you  have 
got  written  down  his  employer,  wlsoever  he  may  be  ? 
Yes. 

17534.  Do  you  mean  that  that  description  of  their  employment  is  probably 
not  coir(  ct  ? 

It  is  correct ;  but  then,  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  time  of  the  accident 
occurring,  it  might  liave  been  wht  n  the  men  were  away  from  work  ;  but  never- 
theless their  occupation  would  be  put  down  in  the  column  headed  "  Occupa- 
tion," and  their  employer,s  name  in  the  column  headed  "  By  whom  employed." 

]  7535.  You  mean,  if  a  man  broke  his  leg  to-day,  he  might  have  been  working 
at  the  dock  yesterday  ? 

Yes,  and  on  being  asked  his  occupation  he  would  say  "  dock  labourer,"  and 
it  would  be  so  put  down  in  this  book. 

1  7536.  Is  that  likely  to  occur,  do  you  think  ? 

Not  very  often ;  but  I  pointed  out  the  fallacy  just  to  warn  you. 

17537.  For  that  reason  the  entry  would  not  be  absolutely  reliable  ? 

No  ;  in  most  cases  I  should  say  it  would  be  reliable,  but  I  gave  you  that 
instance  simply  as  a  warning. 

17538.  You  told  us  that  there  were  six  or  seven  fatal  cases  last  year  of  men 
described  as  dock  labourers  ? 

Yes,  or  stevedores.  The  first  man,  a  stevedore,  was  one  of  the  foremen  from 
the  East  India  Docks. 

1753Q.  Then  you  would  be  able  to  give  us  also  for  our  information,  at  another 
time,  a  hst  of  the  number  of  accidents,  serious  or  not,  of  men  who  have  described 
themselves  as  dock  labourers? 

Since  I  have  had  an  intimation  of  this  sort  of  thing  being  desired,  I  have  been 
putting  down  dock  labourer  "  to  them  ;  1  have  for  a  month  or  two  done  so, 
putting  the  "  d"  to  the  labourer. 

17540.  If  you  thiidi  it  would  be  more  reliable  to  take  it  over  a  shorter  period 
than  a  year,  you  could  do  so,  unless  they  are  accidents  averaged  for  the  year. 
If  you  could  give  us  more  accurate  information  for  the  last  three  monihs,  for 
instance,  you  could  take  that  period  ? 

I  can  give  it  by  counting  then),  but  it  would  take  some  time.  I  have  to  go 
through  this  book  to  classify  the  cases  for  the  year,  but  to  take  out  the  dock 
cases  would  be  an  immense  amount  of  work. 

17541.  You  say  that  for  two  or  three  months  your  books  contain  accurate 
information  of  the  number  of  accidents  to  dock  labourers  ? 

Yes. 

17542.  But  that  it  would  take  you  a  long  time  to  take  the  cases  out? 
Yes,  it  would  take  some  time. 

17543.  Could  you  leave  the  books  here? 

No,  I  am  afraid  not.    We  use  these  every  day ;  they  are  clay  books.  Taking 
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out  all  the  dock  cases  would  be  such  a  thing-  to  undertake  that  I  am  afraid  I 
should  not  be  able  to  fulfil  it. 

1 7544.  Are  many  of  theje  accidents  ruptures  ? 
JNot  very  many. 

17545.  You  would  not  say  that  this  is  an  employment  wliich  renders  men 
very  liable  to  1  upture  ? 

No,  not  very  ;  there  are  a  number  of  ruptures  there,  but  of  course  they  go 
directly  to  the  Truss  Society  ;  they  do  not  come  to  the  Hospital. 

17546.  The  majority  of  accidents  are  fractures? 

Fractures  of  legs  and  thighs,  and  lacerations  of  the  hands.  Also  the  men  in 
the  winter  time  come  in  nipped  up  with  the  cold,  absolutely  fainting  from  being 
underfed.  I  am  referring  to  some  of  these  dock  labourers,  true  dock  labourers; 
and  also  in  the  summer  overcome  by  the  heat  from  being  underfed,  and  not 
properly  clothed. 

17547.  How  long  have  you  been  at  the  Poplar  Hospital? 
Two  years  next  May. 

17548.  Have  you  had  previous  experience  at  other  hospitals  with  other 
classes  of  labourers  ? 

At  the  London  Hospital;  I  was  there  first. 

17549.  Should  you  say  that  the  work  in  the  docks  was  more  dangerous,  more 
conducive  to  accidents,  than  any  other  out-door  labour  r 

I  do  not  kmnv  about  "any  other."  I  have  not  sufficient  experience,  for 
instance,  in  the  iron  works  ;  I  should  say  they  were  very  dangerous  ;  but  I 
should  say  dock  labouring  \\  as  a  very  dangerous  occupation. 

17550.  You  would  not  agree  with  Colonel  Martindale  that  apparently  it  was 
a  very  safe  one,  judged  by  his  figures  ? 

No,  I  should  not. 

17551.  Early  of  Derby.]  What  constitutes  the  special  danger  ? 
That,  I  cannot  say. 

17552.  Chairman.]  Do  you  ask  these  men  who  come  in  what  the  cause  of 
the  accident  was  ? 

Yes. 

17553-  Generally  speaking,  how  do  these  accidents  occur  ? 
From  bales  of  goods  falling  on  the  top  of  their  necks  or  heads,  or  anything 
coming  down  and  fracturing  their  legs,  or  falling  down  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

17554.  Have  any  accidents  occurred  from  overcrowding  at  the  dock  gates 
trying  to  get  work  ? 

No,  1  think  not ;  it  is  generally  at  the  work  that  the  accidents  occur.  But 
several  of  the  men  who  come  on  are  quite  underfed,  not  fit  a  bit  for  the  work ; 
they  go  in  without  any  breakfast,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  then  faint;  and 
they  do  not  like  to  say  so,  because  they  know  that  if  they  say  anything,  the 
next  time  they  will  not  be  taken  on. 

175 55-  You  get  besides  a  large  quantity  of  small,  comparatively  trivial, 
accidents  ? 

Yes,  lacerated  fingers,  jambed  between  the  bales,  and  so  on. 

17556.  Lord  MojiJiMvelL]  We  have  had  evidence  before  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  these  men  are  physically  so  weak  that  after  working  for  a  couple  of 
hours  it  is  a  necessity  for  them  to  go  away  with  the  money  they  have  earned, 
because  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  go  on  with  their  work  ;  you  corroborate 
that  ? 

I  do. 

\7557-  Chairman.]  The  Committee  was  told  in  evidence  that  a  great  many 
accidents  were  due  to  the  want  of  proper  precautions  in  working  up  the  ship  ; 
(11-)  c  3  that 
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that  is  to  say,  that  men  insufficiently  strong,  and  insufficiently  skilled,  were 
appointed  to  the  gangways  to  see  that  the  bales  were  properly  cleared  ;  do 
you  know  whether  there  are  any  accidents  due  to  that  cause? 

They  sometimes  complain  of  the  hurry  and  scurry  ;  "a  man  cannot  work  like 
that,  hurried  about,"  "this  is  through  the  hurry,"  and  that  sort  of  thing  they 
say. 

The  Honourable  EDWARD  PEIRSON  THESIGER,  c.n.,  having  been 

sworn  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows: 

I75.'j8.  Chairman^  You  are  one  of  the  Clerks  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Clerk  ol  this  Committee  ? 
Yes. 

17559.  Have  you  received  the  Reports  from  the  Inspectors  that  were  asked 
for? 

Acting  under  the  instructions  ot"  the  Committee  I  called  at  the  Home  Office 
in  December  last,  and  asked  the  authorities  there  if  they  would  issue  a  circular 
letter  to  the  Inspectors  of  Faetories  throughout  the  country.  They  did  so,  and 
the  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Redgrave,  has  sent  this  letter  to  the  Committee,  enclos- 
ing a  batch  of  the  Reports,  but  not  all  that  will  come.  The  letter  is  in  these 
terms:  "  My  Lord, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  members  of  the  staff  in  order  to  procure  as  full  information  as  possible  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  sweating  system  in  their  districts.  The  Inspectors  of 
the  following  districts  report  that  they  have  failed  to  find  the  sweating  s\  stem  to 
exist: — Hants,  Wilts  and  Dorset,  Nottingham  and  Derby.  Eastern  Counties: 
Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Herts.  Northern  Counties  :  Bradford  and  neigh 
bourhood,  Preston  and  neighbourhood,  Blackburn  and  neighbourhood,  Leicester 
and  Lincoln,  Salford  and  Oldham,  Burnley  and  Todmorden,  Ashton  and  Staiy- 
bridge ;  Wales;  Ireland;  Edinbur*>h  and  South  East  of  Scotland;  Walsall 
and  neighl)ouihood,  Halifax  and  Huddersfield,  Dundee  and  North  East  of 
Scotland.  I  beg  to  enclose  reports  from  some  districts  in  which  sweating  in 
some  form  or  other  exists,  viz.,  from  Captain  May,  Leeds ;  Mr.  Johnston, 
Bristol;  Mr.  Astley,  Potteries;  Mr.  Bignold,  Cornwall  and  Devon;  Mr. 
Bowliny,  East  End  of  London  ;  Mr.  Richmond,  Liverpool.  I  shall  be  able  to 
forward  other  reports  shortly.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lord- 
ships obedient  servant,  Alexander  Redgrave.'''  I  put  in  the  Reports  from  those 
gentlemen  that  I  have  received  {delivering  in  the  same.     Vide  Appendix  A.) 

17560.  Do  you  recollect  that  it  was  alleged  in  evidence  that  some  of  the 
women  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Wfjik  was  done  at  Chatham  Barracks,  were  deprived  of  their  work,  or  damaged 
in  some  vvay,  because  of  having  given  information  to  persons  incjuiring  into  the 
matter  ? 

Yes.  I  have  taken  some  steps  to  find  out  whether  that  statement  was 
accurate;  and  I  tl)ink,  if  1  read  some  letters,  that  will  probably  put  the  case 
before  the  Committee  as  shortly  as  in  any  way.  The  first  is  a  letter  of  mine 
to  Mr.  Arnold  White,  dated  6th  December  1888:  "My  dear  Mr.  White,— 
I  am  desired  by  the  Select  Committee  on  tiie  Sweating  System  to  ask  you  to 
be  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  list  of  the  workpeople  who  were  inter- 
viewed by  you,  or  on  your  behalf,  at  Chatham  in  the  early  part  of  this  year.  The 
Committee  would  propose  to  send  their  names  confidentially  to  the  Colonel 
Commandant,  and  to  ask  him  to  state  the  amount  of  work  and  uages  which 
they  have  received  from  the  master  tailor  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March  or  on  the  one  hand,  and  April  May,  and  June  on  the  other,  so  as  to 
compare  their  receipts  before  and  after  their  interviews  with  your  agents.  This 
information  he  can  obtain  from  the  pay-sheets,  without  mentioning  any  names 
to  the  master  tailor,  and  the  names  of  the  workpeople  will  not  be  published  by 
the  Committee."  That  is  signed  by  myself.  In  reply  to  that  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Arnold  White,  dated  7th  December  1888:  "Dear 
Mr.  Thesiger, — I  should  be  very  glad  to  comply  with  the  wish  expressed  by 
their  Lordships,  were  it  not  that  I  am  precluded  from  doing  so  by  the  uncondi- 
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tional  promise  of  secresy  imposed  on  me  by  the  poor  women.  As,  however, 
the  o!iject  of  the  Ccjmmittee  is  so  obviously  in  the  inteiests  of  all  the  women, 
I  have  asked  Miss  Entwistle  to  go  to  Chatham  again,  and  obtain  a  release 
from  our  ]o\ut  [)ronnse  to  the  extent  desired  by  their  Lordships.  This  she  will 
do  as  S(  on  as  she  is  able,  but  she  is  physically  incapable  of  doing  it  at  present, 
I  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of  JVlii-s  Entwistle  making  the  inquiry,  because, 
as  a  Sister  at  St.  lliomas's,  she  has  a  gentle  and  experienced  way  of  dealing 
with  the  poor  women,  denied  to  the  ablest  solicitor  1  can  employ,  or  to  myself. 
May  I  suggest  that  the  pay-sheets  be  entrusted  to  me  for  the  same  puipose  as 
that  mentioned  in  your  letter?  I  will  go  through  them  with  Miss  Entwisle  and 
the  other  witnesses,  and  leport  accordingly.  The  only  comment  that  I  would 
wish  to  add  is,  that,  personally,  I  should  be  quite  content  to  leave  the  matter 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Munro,  who  is  quite  as  anxious  as  I  am  to  see 
that  justice  is  done  ;  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  betray  the  confidence  of  these 
poor  women,  even  to  the  Committee,  without  their  express  permission."  In  reply 
to  that,  I  wrote,  on  10th  December,  as  follows :  "  Dear  Mr.  White, — I  hope  that 
you  may  he  able  to  obtain  a  release  from  the  women,  and  let  me  have  their 
names,  as  it  would  seem  more  desireable  that  this  inquiry  into  the  alleged  with- 
drawal of  work  from  those  women  who  gave  information  to  you,  should  be  made 
officially.  If  you  cannot  let  me  have  the  names,  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  obtain  the  pay-sheets  from  Colonel  Munro,  on  your  own  account,  and  let 
me  know  the  result  of  your  inspection  of  theui." 

17561.  Colonel  Munro  is  the  Commandant? 

He  is  the  Commandant  at  Chatham.  To  that  I  received  the  follo.ving  reply, 
dated  1 1th  December:  "Dear  Mr.  Thesiger,  - 1  have  your  letter  of  yesterday,  and 
should  be  glad  to  get  from  Colonel  Munro  au  inspection  of  the  pay-sheets.  This  I 
cannot  do  without  credentials.  Furthermore,  the  women  have  greater  fear  of  the 
master  tailor  than  they  have  coundence  in  the  power  of  their  Lordships  to  pro- 
tect them.  What  is  required,  therefore,  is  a  public  statement  by  the  Chairman 
(confirmed  by  an  Admiralty  Order)  that  the  women  need  fear  nothing  from 
speaking  the  truth.  It  is  no  use  telling  me  that  there  is  every  intention  of  pro- 
tecting the  poor  women.  Tlie  women  will  not  be  reassured  by  any  intimation 
to  me.  It  luust  be  official.  An  official  iutimaiion  to  that  effect,  made  thiou'ih 
a  channel  that  will  reach  the  women,  would  produce  all  the  effects  desired  by 
their  Lordships."  To  that  I  replied  verbally  tliat  I  thought  it  quite  impossible 
for  the  Committee  to  do  more  than  to  say  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  jjro- 
tect  the  women  from  any  injury.  The  next  letter  I  have  to  read  is  from 
General  Jones,  who  is  the  Deputy  Adjutant  General  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  is 
dated  the  ]  2th  December.  He  sa3s,  "  Dear  Sir, —  Mr.  Arnold  White  called  upon 
me  yestei  day,  and  asked  me  to  let  you  ha\  e  certain  returns  relative  10  work 
done  by  women  lor  the  master  tailor.  Royal  Marines,  at  Chatham,  in  order,  as 
I  understood  him,  for  you  to  inspect  them  to  see  whether  the  women  who  had 
given  Mr.  White  or  his  agents  information  respecting  the  alleged  sweating,  had, 
since  that  info  I  mation  was  given,  been  deprived  of  work  by  the  master  tailor. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  upon  whose  authority  this  request  was  made,  or  whether 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  authorised  you  to  examine  them.  At 
pres(.'nt  I  have  not  the  returns  at  hand,  and  in  the  meantime  should  be  glad  to 
receive  some  communication  from  you  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
confirm,  or  otherwise,  Mr.  White's,  request  and  his  grounds  for  making  it. 
May  1  at  the  same  time  ask  you  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  given  by  Colonel  Munro  and  other  witnesses  on  this  particular  part  of 
the  general  subject.  Apologising  for  the  trouble  to  which  I  am  putting  you, 
yours  truly,  Howard  S.  Jones,  d.a.g."  In  reply  to  that  I  sent  him  a  copy  of 
the  evidence,  and  he  rephed :  "  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  your  courteous 
letter  and  kindness  in  having  sent  me  the  Proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee. 
I  will  have  co])ies  of  the  returns  of  the  master  tailor  sent  up  from  Chatham,  and 
will  forward  them  on  immediately  they  reach  me."  A  week  after  that  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  General  Jones:  "My  dear  Sir, — I  must 
apologise  for  not  having  forwarded  to  you  the  returns  in  connection  with  the 
Chatham  clothing  contract  asked  for  by  the  Select  Committee.  An  unexpected 
difficulty  caused  the  delay.    The  custom  has  been  for  the  commandant  to  send 
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an  audited  return  of  the  weekly  pay-sheets  every  month  when  work  was  in  pro- 
gress to  the  Director  of  Navy  Contracts,  who,  in  his  turn,  forwarded  tliem  to 
this  office  for  custody.    These  returns  (with  the  exception  of  those  for  the 
months  of  February  and  April,  during  which  time  work  was  suspended)  were 
posted  at  Chatham  on  known  dates,  but  cannot  be  traced  further,  nor  can  I  say 
with  w  hom  the  fault  rests,  beyond  the  fact  that  we  have  no  record  of  having 
received  them  here,  as  there  should  have  been  had  they  come  to  hand.    I  have 
bad,  however,  brought  from   Chatham   the   original  |)ay-sheets    from  which 
these   audited   returns   are   collated,   and  forward  them   herewith.  Those 
for   the  month   of  March    are  absent,  and   in   all   probabihty  they  were 
the  ones  which  were   stated  by   the   master   tailor   as   having  been  torn 
up  ;  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  documentary  proof  that  its  audited  contents  were 
forwa'ded  to  London  by   the    Colonel    Commandant,    1    think   Mr.  Fraser 
may  be  exonerated  Irom  any  underhand  intention  in  having  destroyed  them  ; 
the  very  fact  of  these  pay-sheets  having  been  audited  and  passed  cm  by  his 
comm;  nding  officer  might  ha\  e  seemed  to  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  no  longer 
retaining  ihem.    I  have  had  ju'epared  a  list  of  the  women  who  were  employed 
from  January  to  September,  thinking  it  might  as^sist  you  in  your  researches. 
You  will  perhaps  observe  that  during  February  and  April  the  woik  is  noted  as 
being  "suspended;"  this  may  have  been  the  result  (l)  of  a  sufficiency  of  gar- 
n.ents  having  been  already  made;  or  (2)  that  no  more  were  required  for  the  Navy  ; 
or  (3)  that  the  quantity  of  materials  supplied  had  been  used  up.    If  it  will  be 
of  any  assistance  to  you,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  send  to  you  Mr.  W  hite,  one 
of  my  chief  clerks,  who,  having  gone  over  the  returns,  will  be  able  to  give  you 
very  much  information  about  them,  and  the  system  of  work  carried  on  at 
Chatham  ;  and  should  it  appear  that  any  women  have,  apparently,  i)een  deprived 
of  work,  he  may  l)e  able  to  explain,  or  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  informa- 
tion as  to  how  it  has  happened.  Apologising  for  so  long  a  letter,  yours  very  truly, 
Hou'civd  S.  Jones.'"    After  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  came  to  my  office,  and  I 
again  p»ressed  him  to  give  me  the  names  of  these  women,  so  that  I  might,  if  possi- 
ble, obtain  information  as  to  tlie  point  that  had  been  raised  in  the  Committee, 
and  eventually  he  did  so,  on  receiving  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  not  let 
the  names  go  any  further.    From  the  list  of  names  which  he  then  gave  me  I 
have  worked  out,  with  the  somewhat  meagre  material  which  1  had  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  the  pay-sheets  for  March,  and  there  being  no  work  done  in 
February  and  April,  the  sums  earned  by  these  women,  who  were  interviewed 
by  Mr.  Arnold  White  or  his  agents,  tor  the  month  of  January,  and  for  May, 
June,  and  July. 

17562.  The  months  you  asked  for  were  February,  March,  April,  May,  June, 
and  July  ? 

Yes  ,  for  three  of  those  months  the  information  was  unobtainable  for  the 
reasons  explained  in  the  letter  I  have  just  read. 

17563.  And  what  is  the  result  r 

I  have  drawn  out  the  Re  turn  in  this  Ibrm  {producing  the  Return),  putting  to 
each  woman  the  amount  earned  in  the  mouths  I  have  named,  but  I  have  simply 
called  them  in  the  list,  which  I  propose  to  hand  in,  workwoman  No.  1,  No.  2, 
and  so  on.  If  the  Committee  think  it  well,  that  can  be  printed.  {The  Return 
is  handed  in.  See  Appetidix  B.)  The  general  result  does  not  seem  to  me  to  show 
that  there  is  anything  in  the  allegation  which  was  made,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Braid. 
I  have  just  analysed  the  results  this  morning,  and  I  find  that  though  eight  of 
these  workwomen  received  decreased  amounts  in  the  months  succeeding 
January,  nine  of  them  received  increased  amounts. 

17564.  When  was  the  inquiry  made  by  Mr,  Arnold  White? 
In  April. 

17565.  You  say  that  eight  of  them  received  a  decreased  amount  of  work, 
comparing  the  period  before  and  after  the  inquiry,  but  nine  of  them  received 
an  increased  amount  ? 

That  nine  of  them  received  an  increased  amount  in  one  of  those  months, 
May,  June,  and  July,  and  eight  received  a  decreased  amount  in  all  the  three 
months  of  May,  June,  and  Jidy. 

17566.  Earl 
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17566.  Earl  Brownlow.^  Are  they  large  decreases? 

Tlic  first  case  that  I  took  =eemed  to  me  at  first  to  be  uoing  to  bear  out  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Braid;  that  is  I0  say,  in  January  this  particular  woman 
earned  28  in  May  she  only  earned  5,9.  11  d.,  but  in  June  she  earned  los.  lOd., 
and  in  July  26  s. 

175^7-  Chairman.]  When  was  that  evidence  given  of  Mr.  Braid  ? 
On  the  6th  of  December. 

i7-,t)8.  The  months  vou  are  speaking  of  are  the  months  preceding  that  ? 
Yes,  but  succeeding-  the  first  inqoiries  of  Mr.  Arnold  White. 

17569.  So  that  the  fact  of  its  being  alleged  in  evidence  that  these  women  had 
been  deprived  of  work  could  have  had  no  ( ft'ect  upon  the  increase  ? 

No. 

17570.  I  gather  fi'om  you  thai,  practically  speaking,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  receipts  of  the  women  were  the  same  after  the  inquiry  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White  as  before? 

Yes,  w  hereas  some  decreaseii  others  increased,  in  the  amount  of  their  work. 

17571.  Do  you  propose  fo  put  that  Return  info  the  Appendix,  gi^'ing 
numerals  instead  of  names? 

Yes.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  any  woman  has  not  received  any 
work  after  January,  and  she  only  received  6  s.  8d.  in  that  montli  of  January,  so 
that  probably  she  was  in  very  small  employment.  The  other  point  I  wished  to 
mention  was  tliat  seven  of  the  women  whose  nimes  Mr.  Arnold  White  gave  me 
do  not  appear  at  all  on  the  list  of  women  employed  by  the  master  tailor,  which 
was  furnished  me  by  General  Jones. 

17572.  What  is  the  date? 

This  list  includes  all  the  months  from  January  to  September. 

17573  And  seven  of  the  women  examined  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  are  not  on 
the  list  at  all  - 

Seven  of  the  women  who  were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  are  not  on 
the  list  at  all  as  workvsomen. 

I  7.-  74-  They  do  not  appear  in  that  list  before  you  ? 

No.  That  is  the  list  compiled  by  General  Jones;  the  heading  is  "List  of 
workwomen  employed  in  Naval  Work  at  the  Hoyal  Marine  Barracks,  Chatham, 
bhovving  the  months  they  have  been  given  such  work  since  January  last,  inclu- 
sive." 

17575-  The  only  remark  to  be  made  upon  that  is,  th  it,  if  that  be  the  fact, 
seven  ot  these  women  who  have  been  employed  are  not  included  there? 

They  do  not  appear  on  that  list.  Of  course  the  value  of  this  return  is  very 
much  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April 
have  no  return  for  them. 

17576-  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  say  ? 

I  would  only  like  to  add  that  I  called  upon  General  Jones  yesterday,  and  told 
him  that  his  letters  would  be  read  to  the  Committee,  and  asked  him  if  he  wished 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion ;  and  I  also  asked  him  if  he  had  anything  further 
to  add  to  his  former  letters  to  me.  He  said  he  had  not  at  the  moment,  hut  that 
if  anything  occurred  to  him  he  would  write  ;  and  I  have  received  this  letter  this 
morning:  "Dear  Mr,  Thesiger, — 1  have  made  further  inquiries  from  the 
Department  of  the  Director  of  Contracts,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  no  satis- 
factory result ;  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  throw  any  light  on  the  disposal 
of  the  returns  forwarded  to  that  department  by  the  Colonel  Commandant, 
Chatham  This  is  very  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the  production  of  these  returns 
would  have  been  of  such  material  help  to  the  Select  Committee." 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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DieMartis,  5^  Martii,  1889. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Viscount  Gordon  {^Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  FoxFORD  (Earl  of  Limerich). 

» 

LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Loi'd  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Eart). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Monkswell. 

Loi'd  Basing. 


Mr.  RICHARD  JUGGINS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

17577.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  or  trade? 

1  am  the  Secretary  of  the  Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation,  also  of  the  Nut 
and  Bolt  Makers  Association. 

17578.  What  is  the  Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation  ? 
It  is  a  combination  of  societies  amalgamated  together. 

^"^579-  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  societies  are? 

Chainii.akers,  nail-makers,  rivet-makers,  bolt-makers,  anvil-makers,  padlock- 
makers  

17580.  All  these  being  societies  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  iron  ? 
Yes. 

17581.  Have  you  worked  in  any  of  these  trades  yourself? 
Yes. 

17582.  For  how  long  ? 
For  over  twenty  years. 

17583.  Are  you  working  now  at  all  ? 

No  ;  my  official  capacity  is  that  I  am  the  secretary  of  these  societies. 

17584.  How  long  have  yon  been  secretary  ? 

Eighteen  years  of  the  nut  and  boltmakers  ;  of  the  others  only  three  years. 

17585.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  number  of  members  in  these 
societies  ? 

I  can  scarcely  do  that  from  memory;  they  number  altogether  between  3,000 
and  4,000  in  the  two  societies- 

17586.  Then  you  can  speak,  I  presume,  both  as  to  chain-making  and  nail- 
making? 

Exactly. 

17587.  What  did  you  work  at  yourself  when  you  were  a  workman  ^ 
I  worked  at  the  bolt  trade  myself. 

17588.  1  will  ask  you  first  some  questions  as  to  the  chain-making.  Can 
(11.)  D  2  you 
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you  tell  the  Committee  in  what  districts  the  cliain-making  is  principally 
carried  on  ?  o  i  j 

Cradley,  Chadley  Heath,  Old  Hill,  P.edell  Hill,  Netl-erton,  Dudley  Wood  and 
numerous  other  small  places.  ' 

175S9   These  places  are  all  comparatively  close  together,  are  they  not .'' 
Yes. 

17590-  ^Vnat  do  you  suppose  ihe  area  of  country  would  be  containing; 
them  ? 

Perliaps  about  three  or  four  miles. 

17591.  But  is  the  chain-making  principally  carried  on  in  such  a  small  district 
as  tliat  ? 
Yes. 

1759-2.  Both  large  and  small  cha  ns  r 
Yes: 

17593.  Have  yon  any  idea  what  the  population  engaged  in  that  trade  would 
be  in  that  distric;  ? 

Male  and  female,  as  near  as  I  could  t'4l  ir,  would  be  about  2,000  to  3,000. 

17594.  Those  would  be  persons  engaged  in  chain-making? 
Yes. 

17595.  Are  there  any  other  industries  carried  on  in  tlie  same  district  r 
Ironworks  and  collieries. 

17596.  And  do  these  chain-makers  also  make  nails? 
No,  that  is  a  distinct  trade. 


17597.  Do  you  know  whetlier  the  population  engaged  in  chain-making  is 
increasing  or  decreasing? 
I  believe  increasing. 

1750S.  I  suppose  you  do  not  know  to  what  extent,  do  you? 
Not  exactly. 

I  7599.  Have  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  ? 
I  have  not. 

17600.  Perliaps  you  would  tell  us  what  different  kinds  of  chain  are  made 
in  the  different  localities  which  you  mention  ? 

'1  here  are  the  cable  chain,  the  block  chain,  and  the  common  chain. 

17601.  What  is  a  block  chain? 
It  is  used  in  pulley  blocks. 

17602.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  a  common  chain  ? 

Chain  of  a  commoner  quality  than  that  which  I  have  just  described. 

17603.  But  used  for  what  purposes  ? 
All  sorts  of  common  purposes  abroad. 

17604.  Where  would  they  be  made? 
Chadley  Heath. 

1760^.  Those  would  be  all  large  chains,  would  they  not? 
No,  small  chains  and  large ;  the  smaller  chains  principally  made  by  females, 
the  larger  chains  made  by  the  males 

17606.  What  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  is  whether  any  particular  kind  of 
chain  is  made  in  particular  places,  or  whether  all  kinds  are  made  generally, 
throughout  this  distiict  you  have  mentioned? 

There  are  various  qualities  of  chains  made  in  the  same  district. 

17607.  I  mean  in  one  place,  do  they  make  these  chains  you  have  mentioned, 
cable  chains  and  common  chains,  and  so  on,  entirely  r 

The  works  are  chiefly  devoted  to  making  large  chains;  they  do  not  usually 

make 
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make  small  chains  in  the  large  works.  The  cable  chain  is  a  trade  by  itself 
distinct  from  the  smaller  sizes. 

17608.  Is  that  confined  to  any  pnrticular  spot  r 
The  same  district. 

17609.  Then  I  understand  you  that  in  that  district  you  have  spoken  of  all 
kinds  of  chain  are  made  ? 

Yes.    The  cable  chains  are  made  in  the  large  factories,  not  in  the  small 
shops. 

1761G,  But  there  would  be  factories  all  over  that  district? 
Where  the  large  chains  are  made. 

17611.  And  those  factories  would  exi*t  in  these  various  villages  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Yes 

17612.  You  sauI  that  you  think  the  population  is  increasing;  do  you  think 
that  the  industry  is  increasing  ? 

I  do. 

176  13.  Tliat  is  10  say  that  more  chain  is  made  than  formerly  } 
Yes. 

17614.  Now  the  Committee  would  be  glad  to  get  froiu  you  a  description  of 
the  general  way  in  which  this  industry  of  chain  making  is  carried  on  ? 

Do  )'ou  mean  as  to  its  manipulation? 

17615.  Yes,  as  to  its  manipulation;  as  lo  the  method  of  manufacture  ? 
Of  course  each  link  is  cut  off  separate  from  the  bar. 

17616.  What  kind  of  chain  are  you  speaking  of  now? 

All  kinds  of  chain;  they  are  all  made  in  exactly  the  same  way,  unK-ss  it  be 
the  very  heavy  cable  chain  ;  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  those  because  those 
links  are  bent  by  machinery,  but  not  welded  by  machinery,  but  by  hand;  there 
is  no  machinery  that  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  adapted  to  that  chain. 
Every  link  must  undergo  its  separate  operation ;  and  the  smaller  chains  are 
chiefly  made  by  women  and  girls  in  the  district.  They  work  excessively  long 
hours. 

17617.  Each  link,  you  say,  is  made  separately? 
Yes. 

17618.  In  what  condition  does  the  operative  obtain  the  iron  out  of  which  the 
link  is  made  ? 

They  obtain  the  iron  from  the  master,  or  from  the  warehouse,  and  they 
work  this  chain  up  and  return  it  to  the  warehouse  or  employer  for  whom  they 
work. 

1  761  g.  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  how  the  work  is  made  up  ? 
They  work  it  up  in  their  own  small  shops, 

17620.  But  in  what  condition  is  the  jron  when  they  obtain  it ;  is  it  in 
bars  ? 

Yes,  in  bars  or  in  rods. 

17621.  That  is  to  say,  in  rods  of  a  thickness  suitable  to  make  a  particular 
kind  of  chain  ? 

Yes  ;  and  from  three  to  eight  feet  long. 

17622.  And  they  get  those  rods  in  bundles? 
Yes. 

17623.  Then  they  have  to  cut  the  rcd:^  ir.to  lengths  suitable  for  the  links? 
Yes. 

17624.  How  is  that  done? 

That  is  dene  by  heatmg  ih.e  iron,  cutting  it  off  on  what  is  commonly  known 
(11-)  D3  .  *  as 
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as  a  cutter  or  hardy.  The  link  is  bent  by  the  person  making  the  chain,  and 
then  each  link  is  linked  one  into  the  other,  and  then  v/elded  on  at  the  same 
time,  of  course.  I  h;ive  specimens  of  the  chain  if  it  is  necessary  to  show 
them. 

17625.  I  think  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  them,  if  you  v/ill  just  show 
them  to  the  Committee,  and  explain  what  they  are  ? 

This  {producing  a  chain)  is  a  small  chain,  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  dog- 
chain.  I  have  only  brought  the  two  extremes  that  are  generally  made  by- 
females. 

17626.  Would  this  be  made  by  women  ? 
Yes. 

17627.  AVliat  is  the  largest  size  chain  made  by  females  ? 

These  chains  are  what  is  known  as  the  common  cart-horse  back-band  chain 
(producing  a  specimen). 

17628.  How  would  this  be  described  in  the  trade  ? 
As  a  back-band  chain. 

17629.  Is  that  the  largest  size  chain  that  is  made  by  females  ? 
I  believe  so  ;  and  very  heavy  indeed  too, 

1  7630.  Then  take,  for  instance,  a  chain  like  that;  would  that  be  made  entirely 
by  one  person  r 

Except  the  swivel.  In  some  cases  it  is  all  made  by  one  woman,  but  not  in 
all  cases.  The  women  do  not  make  the  swivel  ;  some  men  make  the  chain  and 
the  swivel. 

17631.  I  understand  that  both  men  and  women  make  that  kind  of  chain  f 
Yes. 

17632.  And  the  whole  process  is  done  by  one  person  ;  one  person  gets  the 
iron  rod  and  cuts  it  with  the  cutter  .- 

Yes. 

17633.  What  kind  of  an  instrument  is  the  cutter  ? 
A  sharp  instrument. 

17634.  How  is  it  used  ? 

It  is  generally  put  in  what  is  commonly  called  the  block  or  castings,  and  the 
iron  is  laid  at  the  top  of  it. 

17635.  And  then  it  is  struck  by  hand  with  a  hammer? 
Yes. 

17636.  Is  the  iron  hot  ? 
It  is  hot. 

1-^637.  Then  the  links  are  formed  ;  put  together  and  welded  ? 
Yes.' 

17638.  And  the  process  is  similar  in  all  the  smaller  kinds  of  chain? 
Exactly  the  same  process. 

1763Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  female  labour  would  bear  to  the 
male  labour  in  the  making  of  chains  of  these  kinds  ? 
I  should  think  nearly  one-half. 

17640.  May  I  take  it  that  women  work  at  all  the  chains  except  the  cable 
chains  ? 
Yes. 

I  764T.  Are  young  persons  or  children  employed  ? 
Yes. 

17642.  What  part  of  the  work  do  they  do? 

They  do  the  same  as  the  ordinary  females  do,  commencing  on  the  smaller 
sizes  ;  they  generally  commence  on  the  dog-chain  ;  that  is  the  smaller  size. 

17643.  Do 
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1  7643.  Do  you  mean  that  children  will  make  chains  ? 
Yes. 

17644.  The  whole  process,  from  beginning  to  end? 
Yes,  the  smaller  ones. 

17645.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  At  what  age  do  they  commence  ? 

They  formerly  commenced,  years  ago,  at  about  eight  years  of  age ;  but  they 
do  not  commence  quite  so  early  now. 

17646.  Chairman.]  Is  it  the  case  that  the  employment  of  children  is 
gradually  dying  out ;  that  it  has  been  lessened  of  late  years  ? 

I  beheve  it  is  lessening. 

1  7647.  How  do  you  account  for  that  r 

From  the  fact  of  the  School  Ooard  b.'iiig  established  in  the  district  of  late 
years. 

17648.  What  proport'on  of  the  trade  would  you  say  was  cariied  on  in 
factories  ? 

Not  a  very  1  irge  proportion  ;  very  small. 

1 7649.  Are  all  the  cable  chains  made  in  factories  ? 
Yes. 

17650.  Any  other  kind  of  chain  ? 

Yes,  a  little  smaller  sizes;  but  not  to  any  extent, 

1 765  I ,  Then  where  is  the  rest  of  it  made  ;  in  what  kind  of  workshops  ? 
In  sfiiall  domestic  worksliips. 

17652.  What  do  you  undt-rstaad  by  a  small  domestic  workshop? 
A  workshop  attached  to  each  house. 

17653.  Attached  to  each  dwelling-house  ? 
Yes. 

17654.  Earl  of  Derbi/.]  So  that,  in  fact,  they  work  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

17655.  Chairman.]  AV'ould  you  divide  the  work  into  work  that  is  done  in 
factories  and  woi  k  that  is  done  in  domestic  workshops  ? 

Yes. 

17656.  You  mean  that  all  the  workshops  are  domestic  workshoDs? 
Yes. 

17657.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  all  the  persons  working  in  the  workshop 
are  members  of  the  same  familv  ? 

No. 

17658.  Other  persons  are  employed  ? 
Yes. 

1  7^59-  Then  you  would  draw  a  distinction  between  a  domestic  workshop  and 
a  family  workshop  ? 
Yes. 

1  7660.  Is  it  the  case  that  very  frequently  a  whole  family  work  in  one  work- 
shop, and  emjdoy  nobody  else  ? 
I  believe  it  is. 

17661.  What  is  the  general  rule,  do  you  know? 
I  can  scarcely  tell  you  that. 

1  7662.  How  many  people  are  generally  employed  in  these  workshops  ? 
From  about  four  to  eight. 

17663.  Then  does  the  shop  generally  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  house  ? 
Yes. 

D  4  17664.  It 
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I  7664.  It  is  let  with  the  house,  I  presume  r 
Yes. 

17665,  And  is  situated  ju-t  at  ihe  back  of  the  house? 
Yes. 

\  '-666.  Then  does  the  occupier  of  the  house  and  shop  employ  people  to  work 
for  him,  or  does  he  let  a  portion  of  the  shop,  or  how  is  it  mauiigeci  ? 

In  some  cases  there  is  so  much  charged  for  the  standing  in  the  small  shops 
where  they  are  not  all  one  family,  and  the  owner  of  the  shop  charges  rent  to 
those  who  work  for  him,  who  do  not  belong  to  his  family. 

17667.  We  will  suppose  a  case  of  a  shop  with  eight  people  say;  there  is  a 
man  ;ind  his  "ife  and  two  children,  and  four  others  who  are  not  members  of  the 
family  ;  could  you  describe  such  a  shop  to  the  Committee  ;  how  is  the  shop 
arranged  ? 

It  is  arranged  with  blocks  and  fires,  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  be  arranged 
in  factories,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 

176  )8.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  ihe  Committee  do  not  know  how  these 
shops  or  factories  are  constituted,  and  when  you  speak  of  blocks  and  stands  that 
conveys  very  little  meaning  ;  we  want  to  understand  what  you  mean  by  block 
or  stand  ? 

I  mean  that  there  is  what  is  called  the  casting  or  anvil;  that  your  Lordsiiips 
will  perfectly  understand  ;  there  is  a  stone  bl  ck,  or  something  as  a  substitute 
for  a  stone  block  under  that;  there  is  a  fire  or  hearth  built  capable  of  holding 
a  certain  quantity  of  breeze. 

1  7669.  That  is  fue  l,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes  ;  and  from  tlii^  fire,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  work  ;  in  other  cases 
only  one. 

17670.  1  hen  when  you  speak  of  a  stand  you  mean  the  hearth  and  the 
appliances? 

Yes. 

17671.  Which  would  sometimes  accommod-.te  one  person,  and  sometimes 
two  or  three  ? 

Yes. 

1767-2.  Do  you  mean  that  one  person  can  blow  the  bellows,  and  do  all  the 
work 

They  often  get  someone  to  blow  the  bellows  for  them. 

17673.  But  you  said  just  now  that  the  hearth  would  sometimes  accommodate 
one  person  ;  do  you  mean  that  one  person  would  blow  the  bellows  and  do  the 
work  ? 

No,  he  would  hire  someone  to  blow  the  bell(;ws. 

17674.  Then,  in  such  a  case  as  I  am  supposing,  a  man  and  his  wife  and 
two  children,  we  will  say,  they  could  occupy,  I  suppose,  two  hearths  pro- 
bably ? 

Yes. 

17675.  And  then  there  would  be  four  other  persons  who  might  occupy  say 
*,wo  more  ? 

Yes. 

17676.  And  the  occupier  of  the  shop  would  let  those  stands  out  for  so 
much  ? 

Yes. 

17677.  For  so  much  a  week  r 
Yes.  ' 

176;  8.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate? 

I  do  not  think  I  can  exactly  tell  you  that  because  it  varies;  in  some  cases  it 
is  charoed  on  the  work  done,  a  rc^nt'being  made  Irom  each  stall. 

17679.  Sometimes 
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17679.  Sometimes  they  charge  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done  ? 
Yes. 

17680.  And  sometimes  a  rent;  so  much  a  week? 
Yes. 

17681.  If  all  the  persons  not  members  of  the  family  were  employed  directly 
by  the  owner,  that  would  bring  the  shop  within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  and 
VVorkshops  Act,  would  it  not  ? 

As  a  rule,  I  believe  they  are  employed  by  the  occupier,  because  the  occupier 
of  the  shop  gets  the  orders  for  these  others  that  are  not  members  of  the 
family. 

]  7682.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question  ;  I  asked  you,  if  all  the  persons 
working  were  employed  directly  by  the  occupier  of  the  shop,  would  not  that 
bring-  the  shop  within  the  scope  of  the  Factory  Act  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

17683.  Whereas  if  the  other  persons  are  not  employed  by  hitn  directly,  but 
are  paying  rent,  that  would  prevent  its  coming  under  the  Factory  Act,  would  it 
not? 

I  cannot  understand  that ;  in  fact  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  it ;  I  do  not 
think  it  would  really. 

17684.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  make  any  difference  or  not  ? 
No. 

17685.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  You  say  that  the  owner  of  the  shop  takes  out  the 
work,  and  that  that  constitutes  him  the  master  ? 

Yes. 

17686.  Chairman,']  As  a  rule,  how  do  the  people  get  their  material  ? 

Tlie  owner  of  the  shop,  as  a  rule,  takes  out  the  work  from  the  factor  or  master, 
and  then  superintends  it  in  his  shop.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  profit  to 
him  upon  the  work  done  by  those  people  not  members  of  his  family.  Then  he 
is  responsible  for  the  work  delivered  to  the  employer  or  factor  from  whom  he 
has  received  the  iron. 

17687.  The  master  of  the  shop  will  get  the  iron  from  the  employer,  and  he 
is  responsible  for  returning  the  proper  weight  of  chain  ? 

Yes. 

17688.  But  that  would  not  be  the  case  where  people  hired  the  stand,  and 
took  the  work  on  their  own  responsibility? 

No,    The  hiring  of  the  stand  is  only  a  very  small  proportion. 

17689.  In  that  case  w'ould  the  hirer  of  the  stand  get  the  material  himself, 
and  himself  return  tlie  chain  ? 

Yes. 

17690.  It  would  not  in  that  case  be  done  through  the  owner  of  the  shop  ? 
No. 

17691.  All  the  chains  in  the  district  are  made  by  hand  ? 
Yes. 

17692.  No  chain  is  made  by  machinery  ? 
No. 

1 7693.  Nowhere  ? 
No. . 

17694.  Earl  of  Ximmc^.]  I  think  you  said  some  of  the  cable  chains  were 
cut  by  machinery  ? 

Yes,  bent  and  cut,  because  they  are  very  heavy. 

(U  )  E  17695.  Chairman.']  Do 
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17695.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fdct,  whether  these  work- 
shops you  speak  of  are  visited  by  Inspectors  under  the  Factory  and  WorkshojDS 

Act  :- 

Occasionally  ;  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  visited  frequently. 

17696.  But  you  think  that  they  have  a  right  to  inspect  them  ? 
They  do  inspect  them. 

17697.  Then  I  gather  from  you  that  all  the  workshops  are  practically  of  the 
same  description  ? 

Exactly. 

1  7698.  Although  in  some  all  the  people  working  may  he  members  of  the 
same  family,  whereas  in  other  cases  they  may  not  ? 
Exactly  so. 

17699.  And  you  think  that  the  cases  where  all  the  workers  are  members  of 
the  same  family  are  subject  to  inspection  r 

I  cannot  answer  that. 

17700.  How  is  the  iron  given  out,  by  weight  ? 
Yes. 

17701.  So  much  weight  of  iron  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  particular 
description  of  chain  ? 

Yes. 

17702.  And  then,  I  presume,  so  much  weight  of  chain  has  got  to  be 
returned  ? 

Yes. 

17703.  Do  you  know  what  allowance  is  made  for  the  weight  by  the 
manufacturer  ? 

About  eight  lbs.  to  the  cwt. 

17704.  I  suppose  that  would  vary,  would  it  not,  according  to  the  different 
classes  of  chains  ? 

No. 

17705.  Do  you  consider  that  that  allowance  is  fair? 
Yes. 

17706.  T  hat  is  to  say,  that  the  operatives  are  enabled  to  return  the  proper 
weight  of  chain  out  of  the  amount  of  material  they  are  given  ? 

Yes  ;  when  it  is  economically  worked.  Sometimes  men  will  waste  more  than 
others. 

17707.  Will  a  man  who  works  very  economically  be  able  to  save  any 
material  out  of  it  ? 

No. 

1  7708.  Do  the  operatives  always  get  the  proper  quality  of  material;  the  proper 
size  of  iron  ? 

They  get  the  proper  size,  but  not  the  proper  quality. 
t  7709.  Just  explain  that  a  little  more  ? 

Ti;ey  may  get  the  proper  size  of  the  iron.  I  should  have  said  here  that  they 
do  not  always  get  the  proper  size,  because  the  prices  are  regulated  in  proportion 
to  the  sizes,  and  the  sizes  are  almost  alike  ;  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  some  of  the  sizes  ;  and  sometimes  the  master  for  the  purpose  of 
r(  ducing  the  price  will  substitute  another  size,  and  call  it  by  a  different  name, 
or  a  different  size,  so  as  to  pay  a  reduced  rate. 

17710.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  You  mean  that  the  sizes  of  different 
kinds  of  chain  are  so  much  alike  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between 
them  ? 

There  is  very  little  difference  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  price  ;  I 
mean  in  the  wages  for  making  it. 

17711-  The 
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17711.  The  price  given  to  the  ojjeratives,  you  mean? 
Yes. 

17712.  Then  do  I  understand  you  that  the  master  obtains  one  particular  size 
of  chain,  but  calls  it  by  another  name  ;  another  size  ? 

Yes. 

1  771  3.  In  order  to  pay  less  for  it  ? 
Yes.  ' 

17714.  "VNhen  the  operative  goes  for  his  material^  he  gets  a  certain  weight  of 
iron-rod  of  a  certain  size  ? 

Yes. 

17715.  Square  rods,  I  suppose ? 
Round  rods. 

17716.  Is  he  told  that  he  is  to  bring  back  a  certain  weight,  and  a  certain 
kind  and  quality  of  chain  ? 

Yes. 

17717.  I  understand  from  you  that  the  iron  given  to  him  is  not  the  proper 
iron  to  make  the  quality  of  chain  that  he  has  to  bring  back  r 

Yes,  in  some  cases  that  is  so. 

17718.  Supposing  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  particular  kind  of  chain  you 
like,  that  we  may  understand  each  other  more  clearly ;  what  will  you  call  it  ? 

Chains  are  ordered  of  special  sizes  and  special  qualities  of  iron. 

17719.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  particidar  size ;  what  do  you  call  it  ? 
You  can  take  any  size  you  like. 

1 7720.  Will  you  give  me  one  and  give  me  the  name  of  it  ? 

They  go  by  sizes,  |,  5- 16th,  3-8ths,  half-inch,  and  so  on  up  to  an  inch  or 
two  inches. 

17721.  Take  "  half-inch"  ;  what  does  half-inch  mean? 

Half-inch  would  mean  half-an-inch  in  diameter.  In  many  cases  that  chain 
has  to  j^tand  a  test ;  and  if  there  is  a  f  dlin:r  in  the  irtm,  as  there  is  sometimes, 
the  chain  is  rejected  simply  because  of  tlie  inferiority  of  the  iron,  not  because 
of  the  w  orkmanship. 

17722.  What  does  a  half-inch  mean  ;  a  half-inch  diameter  of  the  chain  ? 
A  half-inch  diameter  of  the  iron. 

17723.  When  it  is  made  ? 
Yes. 

17724.  That  would  be  a  large  size,  I  suppose  ? 
That  would  be  a  medium  size. 

17725.  What  would  this  be  (pointing  to  a  chain  on  the  table)  r 
It  would  be  3-8ths,  scarcely  3-8tlis. 

17726.  We  will  take  3-8ths  as  an  example;  what  I  want  to  find  out  from 
you  is  whether  when  the  operative  has  to  return  a  certain  weight  of  3-8ths  chain 
it  happens  occasionally  that  the  material  given  out  to  him  is  not  suitable  to 
make  that  3-8ths  chain  ? 

Yes. 

17727.  What  remedy  has  the  operative  got  in  such  a  case? 

There  is  simply  a  dispute  between  the  employer  and  the  operative.  In  many 
cases  such  things  have  been  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  been  settled 
there. 

17728.  Do  you  mean  that  there  would  be  a  dispute  before  the  men  take  it 
away,  or  do  you  mean  this :  that  the  operative  when  he  gets  back  to  his  shop 

(11.)  E2  finds 
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finds  himself  in  the  possession  of  material  not  suited  to  make  the  article  which 
he  has  to  bring  back  ? 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

177^9.  Then  in  that  case  he  is  not  able  to  return  the  article  he  has  under- 
taken to  make  ? 
No. 

I  7730.  Earl  of  Derhj/.']  Then  is  not  the  employer  the  loser  by  that  ? 

The  employer  is  not  the  loser,  because  he  saddles  the  man  with  the  responsi- 
bility, and  in  many  cases,  as  I  have  already  stated,  it  has  been  decided  in  the 
police  court  as  to  who  is  in  fault,  the  man  or  the  master. 

17731.  Chairman.']  Would  the  workman  under  those  circumstances  be 
obliged  to  get  other  mateiial  ? 

The  dispute  arises  often  from  the  employer's  side,  as  a  complaint  of  work- 
raaiisliip,  when  really  it  is  a  question  of  the  quality  of  the  iron  ;  that  is  where 
the  dispute  comes  in. 

17732.  The  workman  brings  back  the  chain,  and  is  told,  "  This  is  not  what 
I  wanted  " "? 

Yes. 

17733-  And  then  he  says,  "  That  is  not  my  fault;  it  is  your  fault  for  not 
giving  me  the  proper  material  "  ? 

Yes. 

17734-  It  does  not  happen  that  the  workman  purchases  other  material  for 
himself? 

Not  very  often. 

17735-  Or  exchanges  the  material  ? 
No. 

1  77.if).  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  also  that  the  workman  having  returned 
the  proper  chain,  3-8ths,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  the  master  says  it  is. 
not  3-8ths,  but  something  a  little  smaller,  and  only  pays  for  it  accordingly  ? 
Yes. 

17737.  What  is  the  remedy  of  the  operative  in  that  case  ? 

The  remedy  is  the  same  as  I  have  already  repealed,  to  sue  for  it  before  the 
magistrate. 

17738.  Hdw  can  the  woikman  tell  whether  the  chain  is  3-8ths  or  not  ? 
There  is  a  gauge,  what  is  called  a  slide  gauge,  which  is  understood  by  all 

the  trade,  by  which  the  iron  is  measured. 

17739.  What  kind  of  an  instrument  is  that  ? 

An  instrument  that  opens  and  closes ;  but  the  cases  to  which  I  refer  more 
particularly  are  cases  where  the  numbers  are  not  actually  16ths,  or  8ths,  but 
where  it  comes  to  Ko.  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  so  that  the  difference  is  very  sliglit,  and 
yet  there  is  a  difference  in  the  price  ;  so  that  in  some  cases  No.  2  will  be  given  out 
for  No.  3  ;  supposing  it  made  that  much  difference  in  the  reduction  of  the 
wages  it  will  be  given  out  to  the  operative  as  No.  2,  when  it  should  be  called 
No.  3.    Many  disputes  have  arisen  on  that  point. 

17740.  What  kind  of  chains  are  numbered  ? 

They  begin  with  the  smaller  numbers  for  the  smaller  sizes. 

17741.  Is  No.  1  very  small? 
Yes. 

17742.  And  how  far  up  do  they  get? 
They  go  up  till  they  get  into  the  16ths. 

17743.  Are  these  numbered  chains  measured  also  ? 
Yes. 

17744.  Has 
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17744.  Has  the  workman  got  a  measure  for  himself  ? 

In  some  cases  they  have  ;  they  liave  to  provide  that  for  themselves. 

17745.  Does  he  not  see  them  measured  by  the  master  r 

No,  the  h'on  is  generally  given  out  to  him,  and  he  takes  it  tr>  his  domestic 
workshop  to  manufacture  the  chain,  and  then  leturns  it ;  and  in  many  cases 
there  comes  in  the  dispute  ;  he  makes  it  up  as  what  he  believes  to  be  a  certain 
number,  and  when  he  takes  it  back  of  course  the  master  says  it  is  not  that 
number. 

17746.  But  I  mean  does  not  the  workman  see  it  measured  by  the  master? 
No. 

17747.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  He  could  do  so  if  he  wished,  could  he  not  ? 
It  is  just  at  the  option  of  the  euiployer. 

17748.  But  when  the  workman  accepts  the  iron  surely  he  is  able  to  have  it 
measured  before  he  takes  it  away,  is  he  not? 

If  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

17749.  The  master  could  not  object  to  measure  it  ? 
No. 

17750.  The  workman  accepts  it  without  having  it  measured  on  his  own 
responsibility  ? 

Yes. 

17751-  Chairman.]  Do  I  understand  that  the  workman  takes  iron  to  make 
No.  3 ;  and  when  he  brings  it  back  again,  having  made  No.  3  in  his  opinion, 
the  master  says  he  has  only  made  No.  2,  and  pays  him  accordingly  ? 

Yes. 

17752.  Earl  oi  Derby.']  Has  he  not  the  means  of  measuring  for  himself? 
Only  by  providing  the  gauge  to  which  I  have  referred. 

17753  Duke  of  Norfolk.]  He  can  apply  to  have  it  measured  before  he 
accepts  the  iron,  and  not  only  have  it  measured  when  he  brings  it  hack  manu- 
factured ? 

Yes. 

17754.  Chairman.]  Does  the  workman  get  the  material  from  the  master 
direct  ? 
Yes. 

1  77o5.  No  intervention  of  any  middleman  takes  place? 

Only  the  owner  of  the  domestic  workshop  to  which  1  have  referred  is  the 
middleman. 

17756.  And  it  would  only  be  in  cases  where  persons,  not  members  of  the 
family,  were  working  in  the  works'.iop  that  he  would  be  a  middleman  ? 
Yes. 

I  7757.  But  that  is  the  generality  of  cases  ? 
Yes,  that  is  the  generahty. 

17758.  Have  you  got  any  list  of  pricss  that  are  paid  for  these  various 
chains  ? 

Recently  there  has  been  established  a  list  of  prices. 

1 7759.  Have  you  got  it  here  ? 
I  have  not. 

17760.  What  do  you  mean  by  "recently  "  ? 

During  the  past  two  or  three  years  ;  since  the  association  has  been  estab- 
lished;  formerly  there  was  no  association. 

17761.  You  could  let  us  have  that? 

1  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  my  friends  who  will  be  here  to  morrow  will  be 
in  possession  of  that  list  ? 

(11-)  E  3  17762.  What 
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17762.  What  I  wanted  to  get  from  you,  if  you  could  give  me  the  informa- 
tion, is  to  compare  the  price  paid  by  the  master  to  the  occupier  of  the  shop,  and 
the  price  paid  ly  the  occupier  of  the  sliop  to  the  people  working  in  the  shop*, 
could  you  do  that  ? 

The  price  paid  by  the  master  and  the  price  paid  by  the  occupier  of  the  shop 
are  two  different  prices. 

17763.  I  want  to  get  at  the  difference;  taking  any  size  or  quality  of  chain 
that  you  like,  can  you  give  me  the  price  that  is  paid  by  the  master  for 
that  : 

The  price  paid  in  the  larger  factories,  say  for  half-inch  chains,  that  is  a 
medium  size,  would  be  at  least  20  per  cent,  more  than  was  paid  in  the  small 
shops  by  the  middleman. 

17764.  Then  the  middleman,  that  is  to  say,  the  occupier  of  a  shop,  would 
make  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  in  that  case  ? 

Yes. 

17765.  Besides  that,  does  he  charge  rent  for  the  use  of  the  shop  ? 
No  ;  that  is  on  the  work,  as  I  stated  before. 

17766.  His  whole  profit  would  consist  of  that,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

I  7767.  And  would  he  supply  the  breeze  and  everything  else  necessary  ? 
Yes.    I  only  give  that  proportion  as  an  illustration ;  I  do  not  go  exactly  into 
detail  and  say  what  his  real  profit  would  be. 

17768.  But  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  if  I  can  is  what  his  real  profit 

is  ? 

That  is  difficult  to  say,  because  you  see  they  do  not  always  tell  you  ;  that  is  a 
private  matter  for  themselves. 

17769.  That  is  a  private  matter  between  them  and  the  men  working  for 
them  ? 

Yes. 

17770.  Do  they  get  their  iron  out  every  day  ? 
Sometimes  ;  once  a  week  generally. 

1  7771.  What  is  the  usual  day  ? 
Monday  morning. 

17772.  And  when  do  they  take  it  back  ;  on  Saturday  ? 
On  Saturday. 

1-  773.  And  some  time  on  Monday,  I  suppose,  is  occupied  in  waiting  for  the 
material  ? 
Yes. 

17774.  Does  every  man  fetch  his  own  ? 

No,  in  many  cases  it  is  sent  by  the  employer  in  his  cart  or  team,  for  which 
the  workman  is  charged. 

17775.  Do  you  mean  by  the  employer  the  person  at  the  factory  r 

Yes  ;  and  it  is  also  fetched  from  him  when  it  is  complete,  if  it  is  heavy  chain 
especially  ;  but  in  each  case  the  employer  charges  a  certain  amount  for  the  use 
of  the  horse  and  cart,  and  carting  that  iron  to  the  workshop  and  the  chain 
from  the  workshop  to  the  employer. 

1  7776.  Is  that  the  case  generally  with  the  heavier  kinds  ot  chain  r 
The  chain  that  is  made  in  the  small  shops.    That  is  unnecessary  in  large 
factories. 

17777-  Of  course:  I  am   talking  of  the    domestic  shops  now;    that  is 
generally  the  case  with  the  heavier  chains  made  in  those  shops  ? 
Yes.  ' 

17778.  Is 
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17778.  Is  it  generally  the  case  with  the  S'naller  chains? 
Yes. 

17779.  "The  usual  custom  is  for  the  factor,  the  master,  to  send  out  the 
material  and  gather  up  the  manufactured  article  ? 

Yes. 

17780.  Charging  so  much  for  doing  so? 
Yes. 

17781.  He  takes  off  so  much,  I  suppose,  from  the  price  paid  ? 
Yes. 

17782.  Do  you  know  what  they  cliarge  for  it? 

They  charge  various  amounts  ;  in  some  cases  they  charge  as  much  as  2  6  d. 
a  ton  up  to  5  s. 

17783.  Do  these  large  masters  and  factors  have  warehouses  in  the  dilferent 
villages  ? 

Yes. 

17784.  And  then  the  iron  would  be  given  out  from  those  warehouses? 
Yes. 

1776"^.  And  the  chains  brought  hack  to  them? 
Yes.' 

17786.  Who  would  be  in  charge  of  these  warehouses  ;  foremen,  or  what? 
Foremen  or  managers  to  look  after  the  warehouse  in  tlie  interests  of  the  em- 
ployer or  factor. 

17787.  Would  the  foremen  have  anything  to  do  with  settling  the  price  paid  ? 
No. 

17788.  His  business  would  merely  be  to  send  out  the  iron  and  fetch  back  the 
chain  ? 

Yes. 

17789.  Then  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  any  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
the  foreman  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

17790.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  it  was  customary  for  the  operatives  to 
hire  soniebodv  to  do  the  blowing  for  them  ? 

Yes. 

17791.  Are  they  iienerally  girls  or  females  ? 
They  are  generally  girls. 

17792.  oi  Aherdeen.~\  Is  it  not  equally  common  for  the  blowing  to  be 
done  by  the  person  who  is  forging  the  link? 

In  the  small  chains,  only  the  very  small  ones. 

17793.  ^^^^  small  chains  it  is  most  usual,  is  it  not,  for  one  per- 
son to  do  both  operations  I 

Yes. 

17794.  Is  the  work  much  harder  in  the  large  chains  ? 
Yes. 

17795.  Is  it  very  light  work  in  the  case  of  the  small  chains? 
In  the  case  of  the  chain  produced  tliat  is  light  work. 

17796.  But  the  actual  hammering  of  the  chain,  is  that  light  work? 

That  cannot  be  considered  easy,  though  it  is  light,  for  the  frequent  use  of  the 
hammer,  to  the  tune  of  something  hke  10,000  blows  a  day,  must  be  straining  to 
the  arm,  particularly  of  a  young  person. 

17797.  And  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  other  arm  is  occupied  with  the 
bellows  ? 

Yes. 

(11)      ■  .  E4  17798.  Chairman.] 
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17798.  Chairinan.']  Generally  speaking,  you  say  that  the  blowing  is  done  by 
females  r 

Yes. 

17799.  Is  that  particularly  laborious  when  the}  do  nothing  but  the  blowing? 
Very  laborious;  in  some  cases  one  blower  will  blow  for  two  or  three. 

17800.  Can  one  person  blow  three  bellows  at  once  r 
No,  they  will  blow  two  bellows  at  once, 

17801.  I  thought  you  said  that  one  would  blow  for  two  or  three  ? 

I  meant  for  two  or  three  people  ;  one  person  will  blow  in  some  cases  two 
pairs  of  bellows  at  once, 

17802.  One  with  one  hand  and  one  with  the  other? 
Yes. 

I  7803.  Do  you  consider  the  work  especially  laborious  ? 
I  do. 

17804.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  the  heavier  chain  (speaking  still  of 
domestic  workshops)  is  made  by  men  ? 

Yes. 

17805.  The  lighter  by  women? 
Yes. 

17806.  The  lighter  still  by  young  persons? 

Young  persons  and  women  make  the  whole  of  the  light  chains. 

17807.  And  the  very  lightest  of  all  by  children  ? 
Yes. 

17808.  But  that  women  will  make  chains  so  heavy  as  that  one  {pointing 
to  a  chain),  which  I  think  you  said  was  three-eighths  ? 

Yes,  I  consider  that  very  heavy  work  indeed. 

1  7809.  Is  it  the  cusrom  for  males  and  females  to  work  on  the  same  chain  ? 
Yes. 

17810,  What  would  be  the  ordinary  hours  of  work  for  the  men  in  these 
domestic  shops  ? 

From  12  to  14  hours  per  day, 

1781  f.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  working  12  or  14  hours  a  day  ? 
Yes. 

17812.  Or  do  you  mean  that  they  work  12  or  14  hours  with  intervals  for 
meals  ? 

I  mean  that  they  work  from  12  to  14  hours  per  day. 

17813.  Earl  of  Derbi/.]  For  how  many  days  in  the  week  ? 

They  would  not  work  quite  so  much  on  the  Saturday  or  Monday,  because 
on  the  Monday  they  would  be  fetching  their  iron,  and  then  Saturday  would  be 
a  shorter  day  on  account  of  taking  it  back. 

17814.  Choirman.']  Now  you  say  that  they  cannot  work  a  full  day,  on  Mon- 
day or  Saturday,  on  account  of  fetching  the  iron  and  taking  back  the  work; 
but  you  told  me  just  now  that  it  was  generally  the  custom  for  the  master  to 
send  out  the  material  f 

Yes,  but  not  in  all  cases  ;  thre  are  exceptions.  Where  there  is  a  largish 
V  orkshop,  where  perhaps  six  or  eight  are  employed,  it  is  better  to  send  the  cart 
than  for  each  one  to  carry  their  own  iron,  because  that  would  be  a  serious  loss 
of  time ;  but  with  regard  to  a  smaller  shop,  where  there  are  about  two,  in  that 
case  they  would  fetch  their  own  iron,  rather  than  wait  for  it ;  it  would  not 
occupy  so  very  long. 

17815.  And,  of  necessity,  they  cannot  work  a  full  day  on  Mondav  or  Satur- 
day? 

Not  exactly  a  full  day,  but  there  is  not  so  much  time  lost. 

17816.  And 
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i)8i6.  And  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  they  would  work  12  to  14 
hours  ? 
Yes. 

17817.  And  how  about  the  women  ? 
Thev  work  the  same  hours. 

17S18.  Twelve  or  14  hours? 
Yes. 

17819.  What  intervals  do  they  have  lor  meals  and  rest  ? 

An  hour  for  dinner,  half  an  hour  for  breakfast ;  in  some  cases  they  take  half 
half  an-hour  for  tea  at  5  o'clock. 

17820.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  fact,  to  your  knowledge,  that  women  work 
12  or  14  houis,  with  two  hours  out  for  meals  ? 

Yes. 

17821.  In  these  workshops  which  you  say  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
inspectors  ? 

Yes. 

17822.  And  you  say  that  is  customary  ? 
Yes. 

17823.  Do  the  young  persons  and  children  work  the  same  hours  ? 
They  generally  do. 

17824.  Do  you  mean  that  the  children  would  be  working  12  or  14  hours  ? 
Yes. 

17825.  And  voung  women  under  18  years  of  age  ? 
Yes. 

17826.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  interfered  with  in  many  cases 
by  the  Factory  Inspector  ? 

They  have  in  a  few  cases  only. 

17827.  I  do  not  think  I  asked  you  whether  the  price  has  be?n  going  up  or 
going  down  in  the  chain  trade  of  late  years  ? 

Recently  it  has  gone  up  a  little. 

17828.  What  has  been  the  general  tendency  in  your  experience  ? 
Until  very  recently  the  tendency  has  been  downwards. 

17829.  I  think  you  said  that  you  had  had  an  experience  of"  18  years? 
Yes. 

17830.  Is  the  price  paid  now  to  the  operative  as  good  as  it  was  18  years 
ago  ? 

I  could  scarcely  answer  that  from  memory. 

17831.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  selling  price  of  the  chain  ? 
No. 

17832.  The  "  breeze  "  I  think  you  said  is  the  fuel  ? 
Yes. 

17833.  Where  do  the  operatives  get  it  from? 

It  is  supplied  as  a  rule  bj  the  employer  to  the  operatives,  and  charged  to 
them. 

17834.  Charged  against  their  account,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

17835.  t)o  they  have  to  fetch  that? 

It  is  generally  brought  by  the  employers  horse,  in  a  large  cart  generally 
used  for  that  purpose. 

17836.  Are  they  obliged  to  buy  it  from  the  employer? 

(11.)  F  I  do 
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I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  compulsion,  but  there  is  just  this,  that  if 
they  do  not  buy  it  from  the  employer  very  often  they  do  not  get  any  work. 

17837.  Do  you  mean  that  the  employer  charges  them  more  for  it  tl)an  they 
could  buy  it  for  elsewiicre  ? 
Yes. 

\7838.  Do  you  know  what  the  employer  charges  for  itr 

1  have  known  cases  where  they  liave  charged  40  per  cent,  more  than  the 
same  fuel  could  be  purchased  for  from  other  sources. 

17839.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  charged  40  per  cent,  more  than  it  could 
be  delivered  for  from  other  sources? 

Yes. 

17840.  Has  this  always  been  the  case  in  the  trade  ? 
More  or  less. 

17841.  Is  it  less  or  more  now  than  it  used  to  be  ? 
Less,  I  think. 

17842.  It  is  dying  out,  you  think  ? 
Yes. 

1  78A3.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  chain  is  exported  r 
All  kinds  of  chain  are  exported. 

17844.  I  am  putting  on  one  side  altogether  the  cable  chain  made  in  factories  ; 
and  I  am  speaking  of  the  chain  made  in  these  domestic  shops  that  you  speak 
of;  are  all  kinds  of  that  chain  exported  r 

Yes. 

17845.  Is  the  chain  tested  in  any  way? 

There  is  test-chain  made,  and  chain  made  not  Ibr  test  ;  it  is  the  commoner 
chain  that  is  made  not  for  test. 

17846.  I  suppose  the  very  small  chain,  even  of  the  best  quahties,  would  not 
be  tested,  would  it  ? 

No. 

17847.  What  kind  of  chain  would  be  tested? 

Block  ciiain  would  be  tested  ;  and,  of  course,  cable  chain  would  be 
tested. 

17848.  I  understand  that  none  of  this  cable  chain  is  made  in  domestic 
workshops  ? 

No. 

17849.  Oo  you  know  who  the  testing  is  done  by  - 
Done  by  Lloyd's. 

17850.  Where  ? 

Tliey  have  testing-places  in  tiie  district,  and  nearly  all  the  larger  employers 
have  tests  of  their  own  before  they  are  sent  to  Lloyd's,  and  they  test  them  before 
they  go  out. 

17851.  Are  you  aware  whether  chain  is  ever  sold  as  tested,  without  being 
tested  ? 

No ;  I  am  not  aware. 

17852.  How  is  it  marked  when  it  is  tested  ? 

It  is  certified  to  by  the  person  who  tests  it ;  there  is  a  written  guarantee  that 
the  chain  is  tested  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  makers  have  their  own  private  marks. 
Messrs.  Tangle,  I  beheve,  for  example,  make  the  whole  of  their  chain. 

17853.  If  I  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  chain  which  is  tested,  does  that  mean 
that  it  is  tested  to  bear  a  certain  strain  ? 

Yes. 

17854.  How 
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17854.  How  am  I  to  know  whether  it  has  been  tested  or  not 
You  get  a  written  guarantee  that  it  has  been  tested. 

17855.  From  the  master  ? 
Yes. 

17856.  Suppose  that  that  is  incorrect? 
It  may  possibly  be ;  I  could  not  say. 

17857.  The  chain  itself  f  mean,  bears  no  mark? 
No. 

17858.  Do  we  import  any  chains  from  abroad  do  you  know  ? 

Very  few  indeed ;  some  few  dog  chains  are  imported  I  think  of  the  common 
class,  but  not  verv  many. 

17859.  You  would  not  say  that  foreign  competition  had  any  effect  on  the 
trade  ? 

No. 

17860.  Neither  has  machinery  had  any,  I  think  you  said  ? 
No. 

17861.  You  were  not  able  to  tell  me  what  were  the  exact  prices  paid  to  the 
operatives  ;  have  you  any  idea  what  they  generally  earn  ? 

The  wages  earned  you  mean  ?  The  women  will  earn  fi  om  4  s.  to  6  s.  per 
week  on  tlie  common  chain,  and  the  men  will  earn  from  10  s.  to  12  s.  or  14  s. 
per  week. 

17862.  On  the  common  chain  ? 
Yes. 

17863.  Earl  of  DerbyJ]  is  that  for  the  week  of  14  hours  a  day  during  four 
days  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Yes. 

17864.  And  something  less  on  the  other  two 
Yes. 

17865.  Caairman.']  How  many  hours  a  week  ? 

As  a  rule  they  count  upon  working  about  60  hours  per  week  ;  in  some  cases 
more. 

17866.  Men  and  women  and  children,  young  persons,  and  all? 
Yes. 

17867.  Men,  you  say,  will  earn  from  10*.  to  12  ^.  or  14  5.  per  week? 
Yes,  according  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  person. 

1 7b'6S.  And  the  women  4  6".  to  6  5.  ? 
Yes. 

17869.  And  the  young  persons? 
About  the  same  as  the  women. 

17870.  And  the  children  ? 
Children  from  about  4  5.  to  6  s. 

17871.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  Children  earning  as  much  as  the  women  ? 
Yes. 

17872.  Chairman.']  That  is  the  common  chain.  Does  that  comprise  the 
generality  of  work  that  is  done  in  these  shops  ? 

Yes. 

17873.  I  suppose  some  people  making  a  belter  quality  of  chain  would  earn 
more  ? 

Yes,  those  who  make  a  better  quality  of  chain  would  earn  a  little  more,  but 
not  much. 

(11.).  7  2  17874  And 
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17874.  And  some  who  make  an  inferior  quality  would  earn  less? 
Yes. 

17875.  The  wages  that  you  have  given  us  we  are  to  take  as  about  the 
average  ? 

Yes. 

17876.  How  many  peojjle  would  work  in  what  you  call  a  large  workshop  r 
About  ten. 

17877.  And  how  many  in  a  small  one  ;  two? 
Two  ;  it  varies  from  two  to  ten. 

17878.  Is  there  plenty  of" room  in  the  workshops? 
No. 

17879.  What  do  you  comjjlain  of  in  that  respect  "r 

They  are  very  low  shops  ;  ill-ventilated  and  very  unsanitary. 

17880.  In  what  way  are  they  unsanitary  ? 

There  is  no  drain  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  take  away  the  refuse  ;  in  many 
cases  the  shops  are  surrounded  by  water,  or  a  moat  ;  and  sometimes,  1  have 
witnessed  it  myself,  to  be  as  green  as  possible.  To  bear  out  my  statement,  you 
have  only  to  refer  to  Mr.  Burnett's  report,  who  has  witnessed  the  same 
thing. 

1 7881.  You  say  that  the  workshops  are  too  low  ? 
Yes,  and  too  crowded. 

17882.  That  would  refer,  would  it  not,  rather  to  the  large  ones,  than  to  the 
small  ones  ? 

Yes. 

i78j>3.  Should  you  say  that  in  the  generality  of  shops  employing,  say  six, 
eight,  or  ten  people,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  ? 
Yes. 

17884.  Do  }ou  know  whether  there  have  been  many  cases  of  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  r 

No,  I  do  not  know^  that  there  have  ;  I  have  no  recollection  of  any. 

17885.  You  have  no  recollection  of  a  case  where  there  has  been  any  inter- 
ference ? 

None. 

17886.  But  I  suppose  the  sanitary  inspectors  inspect  these  places,  do  they 
not  ? 

They  do  so  very  seldom.  There  is  a  fearful  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  now, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood. 

17887.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

To  the  bad  sanitai  y  condition  of  the  district. 

17888.  Is  not  that  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  subsidence  in  the  churchyards, 
and  to  contanr.ination  of  the  wells ;  it  has  been  attributed  to  that,  has  it  not  r 

I  am  not  certain. 

17880.  Do  you  know  whether  complaints  are  made  by  the  occupiers  of 
these  shops  to  the  sanitary  authorities  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  complaint  has  been  made  to  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities, but  they  have  constantly  complained  to  the  landlords. 

17890.  And  the  landlord  does  nothing? 
No. 

178^1.  When  you  speak  of  the  landlord,  does  each  house  generally  belong 
to  some  individual  landlord,  or  do  the  they  own  several  houses  ? 
They  own  several  houses. 

17892.  What 
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i7S9'2.  What  would  bo  the  general  size  of  the  propx^^rty  thaf.  these  landlords 
would  hold  ? 

A  small  landlord  would  be  the  owner  of  perhaps  two,  or  jjerhaps  of  ten 
houses ;  and  in  some  cases  more  than  that. 

17803.  But  generally  speaking-  the  property  would  be  about  that  size? 
Ves: 

17894.  Have  they  been  in  the  trade  generally  themselves? 
Yes. 

17805.  Thev  have  made  some  money  and  bought  houses? 
Yes." 

17896.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  rent  is  paid  for  a  dwelling-house  and  shop 
say  a  small  shop  ? 

From  3     to  3  5.  6  f/.  per  week. 

17897.  AVhat  does  each  house  consist  of? 

Of  two  rooms  downstairs  and  two  up,  about  eight  feet  square,  probably  in 
front  ;  and  in  the  back  is  a  kind  of  kitchen  which  they  would  use  as  a  brew- 
house  or  washhouse. 

17898.  What  does  the  landlord  provide  in  the  shop? 
He  provides  nothing  at  all  besides  the  shop. 

17899.  Nothing  but  the  bare  walls? 

No  ;  all  the  tools  are  jirovided  by  the  man  who  occupies  the  house. 

17900.  What  are  the  walls  of  the  shops  generally  composed  of? 
Bricks. 

17901.  And  the  roofs  ? 
Tiles,  as  a  rule. 

17902.  How  are  they  lighted  :  by  windows? 
Yes,  open  windows. 

17903.  Does  not  the  landlord  provide  the  hearth  ? 
Yes,  that  is  generally  provided  with  the  shop. 

1 7904.  Does  he  provide  the  bellows  ? 
No,  that  is  provided  by  the  occupier. 

17905.  How  do  they  take  these  houses? 
Weekly,  as  a  rule. 

17906.  And  you  say  that  the  occupiers  frequently  complain  tc  the  land- 
lords ? 

Yes. 

17907.  And  the  landlords  do  nothing  ? 
They  do  nothing. 

1  7908.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  is  much  competition  to  get  houses  ? 
Not  now  ;  if  there  is,  it  is  owing  to  the  subsidence  that  has  rendered  a 
number  of  the  houses  void  or  dangerous. 

17909.  I  mean,  if  a  man  threatened  to  leave  a  house  if  a  landlord  did  not  put 
the  shop  into  a  proper  condition,  would  he  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  another 
house  ? 

I  believe  he  wouM. 

1 79 10.  Why?  on  account  of  their  not  being  sufficient  house  accommo- 
dation ? 

Of  course  they  do  not  build  houses  with  shops  unless  the  shops  are 
required. 

17911-  You  think  that  the  accommodation  is  only  about  equal  to  the  demand 
for  it  ? 
I  do. 

F  3  i79iii.  JSarl 
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17912.  Earl  of  Derii/.]  But,  I  suppose,  if  there  was  an  increased  demand,  it 
would  be  somebody's  interest  to  supply  that  demand,  u'ould  it  notr 
Yes. 

I7gi3.  Therefore,  if  there  were  a  demand  some  more  sliops  would  come  ? 
Yes. 

17914.  Chairman.']  And  you  think  that  these  shops  are  so  over-crowded  as  to 
be  injurious  to  liealth? 

I  do. 

17915.  That  would  he  contrary  to  the  Act  would  it  not  if  it  were  so  r 
Yes. 

17916.  I  forget  whether  I  asked  you  whether  the  rate  of  wages  that  you 
mentioned  to  us  was  larger  or  less  than  foimerly  ? 

It  is  a  little  larger  than  this  last  year  or  so  ;  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase. 

1  7917-  But  generally  it  is  not  so  large  as  it  was  within  your  recollection  ? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

1 79 1  8.  You  must  know  that,  do  not  you  ? 

I  could  not  go  back  to  18  years,  not  in  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

17919.  I  mean  is  it  the  complaint  in  the  trade  that  the  wages  have  gone 
down  ? 

No,  the  wages  are  higher  than  they  were  even  five  years  ago. 

17920.  Then  I  am  to  gather  from  you  that  what  you  principally  complain 
of  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  is  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  work- 
shops ? 

We  complain  of  the  domestic  workshops  altogether. 

17921.  But  you  object  to  there  being  such  things  as  domestic  workshops? 
We  do. 

17922.  But  that  would  be  on  the  ground,  would  it  not,  that  they  are  in  an 
unsanitary  condition  ? 

It  would  be  Oil  the  ground  that  the  competition  is  more  fierce  from  these 
domestic  workshops  than  it  is  in  factories  ;  better  prices  are  paid  in  factories 
than  in  domestic  workshops, 

17923.  I  have  not  asked  you  any  questions  about  factories  at  all  yet;  I  will 
now  ask  you  one  or  two  qnes.ions  about  them.  I  gather  from  you  that  the 
cable  chain  |irincipally  is  made  in  factories? 

Yes. 

I  7924.  What  sort  of  size  factories  are  they  ? 

Large  factories  to  accommodate  from  20  to  30  and  40  and  50  people. 

1  792.5.  In  what  villages  would  they  be  situated  .- 
In  tlie  same  neighbourhood. 

1  7926,  Do  they  make  any  other  kind  of  chain  in  the  factories  r 
No. 

17927.  Only  cable  chain  of  various  sizes  ? 

Yes,  cable  chain  of  various  sizes.  They  make  rigging  chains,  I  may  men- 
tion. 

1 7928.  Is  that  chains  for  rigging  ? 
Yes,  ship  chains. 

17929.  And  the  wages  earned  are  much  higher  ? 

Yes;  the  shops  are  better  ventilated  ;  and  they  are  more  sanitary. 

1 7930.  And  1  understand  you  that  to  the  extent  of  30  or  40  or  more  people 
will  be  working  in  tlie  same  room  ? 

No, 
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No,  there  are  different  shops  on  the  same  ground  ;  10  to  20  vAould  work  iti 
one  shop. 

17931.  How  is  this  cable  chain  made? 

Exactly  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  is  made  ;  cut  off  first,  bent,  and  then 
welded  each  hnk  by  itself.  It  takes  three  men,  and  four  men  in  some  cases,  to 
make  a  cable  chain. 

1793  J.  How  many  men  would  be  employed  on  a  large  size  c  ible  chain  : 
I  suppose  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  trade. 

17933.  But  how  many  men  would  be  employed  in  making  the  large  size  ? 
Ihey  work  from  one  up  to  three  and  four. 

1  7934.  Can  one  man  alone  nwke  the  largest  size  ? 

No,  it  requires  two  or  three  to  make  the  lar  gest  size  ;  that  is  the  foreman 
and  strikers ;  it  requires  two  or  three  strikers  in  addition  to  ihe  chain  makers  to 
make  the  largest  size. 

17935.  What  would  the  cable  chain  maker  earn  ? 

The  cable  chainmaker  would  earn  from  30  s.  to  2  I.  per  week ;  I  mean  the 
large  chainmaker,  not  the  smaller  chainmaker. 

17936.  You  mean  the  operative  making-  the  lai  ge  sized  cable  chain  in  the 
factory  ? 

Yes. 

17937.  Would  he  psy  the  strikers? 

He  would  get  that  amount  independent  of  the  strikers  ;  the  strikers'  wages 
would  be  counted  into  his. 

J  7038.  \Vhat  would  he  earn  altogether  ? 

According  to  the  number  of  men  he  had,  one,  two,  or  three,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  chain  he  was  making. 

17939.  But  is  lie  not  paid  by  the  quantity  of  chain  he  makes  ? 
Yes,  he  is  paid  by  the  cwt. 

17940.  Do  you  know  what  the  prices  are  ? 

I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory  the  prices. 

17941.  And  I  suppose  he  would  employ  two,  three,  oi-  four  strikers,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  skill  ? 

Yes,  and  according-  to  the  size  of  the  chain.  That  is  very  heavy  work 
indeed  ;  you  cannot  work  many  hours  at  it. 

17942.  And,  I  presume,  less  skilful  men  would  make  less,  and  Sij  on  ? 
Yes,  some  of  them  down  as  low  as  24  s. 

17943.  Would  you  say  that  the  sanitary  conditions  in  these  factories  are  all 
til  at  is  right  ? 

All  that  could  be  desired.  I'hey  welcome  the  Factory  Inspector,  and  the 
factories  are  tolerably  well  inspected ;  in  fact  there  is  not  so  much  need  for 
inspection  in  the  factories  as  tliere  is  in  the  domestic  workshops  because  they 
are  carried  on  under  a  better  system. 

17944.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  domestic  workshops  the  people  are  satisfied 
with  the  rate  of  wages  that  they  can  earn  ? 

No.  They  are  not  worse  than  they  used  to  be,  but  they  complain  that  they 
are  not  good  enough  ;  they  cannot  make  a  living  on  them. 

1794.5.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  object  to  this  system  of  domestic  work- 
shops, and  ihink  if  it  were  done  away  tlje  rate  of  wages  would  be  better  ? 

If  you  will  accept  the  statement  from  me,  in  as  few  words  as  I  can  put  it,  I 
will  give  my  reasons. 

1 7946.  Certainly  ? 

With  regard  to  the  domestic  workshops,  as  at  present  constituted,  there  is 
the  greatest  amount  of  competition  in  them,  arising  fiom  the  operatives  them- 
(11.)  F4  selves; 
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selves  ;  in  many  cases  fostered  and  brought  on  by  the  employers.  For  example, 
when  one  employ^  from  a  small  workshop  goes  to  the  merchant  or  the  factory 
for  iron  he  is  often  the  subject  of  temptation  to  work  for  less  than  the  list 
price,  and  this  comes  abont  from  the  fact  that  he  must  either  work  for  less  or 
have  no  work,  because  his  next  door  neighbour  is  working  for  less;  so  that  one 
man  is  pitted  against  the  other  in  the  shape  of  competition  ;  and  to  take  work 
of  course  they  are  often  lead  to  believe  that  reductions  are  imposed,  when  in 
reality  no  reductions  have  taken  place,  bringing  down  the  prices.  Thus  the 
competition  is  greater  amongst  the  domestic  workshops  than  it  is  in  factories. 
It  is  not  at  all  carried  o:i  in  factories,  but  is  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
the  domestic  workshops. 

17947.  And  you  think  th;it  if  the  same  number  of  people  that  are  working 
in  these  domestic  workshops  worked  together  in  large  bodies  in  factories  they 
would  not  compete  one  against  the  other  to  the  extent  that  they  now  do  : 

No,  I  think  they  Avould  not 

17948.  The  competition,  as  I  understand  you,  in  your  opinion,  is  between 
the  occupiers  of  the  shops  one  against  the  ether  .- 

Yes. 

I  7949.  That  is  to  say,  that  a  statement  of  prices  having  been  fixed  upon,  one 
occupier  of  a  shop,  in  order  to  got  work,  will  make  the  article  for  a  little  below 
the  trade  statement  of  prices  r 

Yes ;  he  is  often  asked  by  the  employer  iiimself  to  make  it  for  less,  or  there 
is  no  work  for  him  if  he  does  not ;  and  when  his  next  door  neighbour  is  at 
work  while  he  is  out  of  work  of  course  he  is  tempted  to  accept  the  reduction 
in  order  to  get  work. 

17950.  And  then  he  having  taken  it  at  a  little  less,  his  neighbour  is  com- 
pelled to  take  it  for  a  little  less  still? 

Yes. 

17951.  And  so  they  com|)ete  one  against  anotlier,  and  cut  down  the 
prices  ? 

Yes;  and  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  the  trade. 

17952.  And  you  think  that  that  would  be  done  away  with  if  people  all  worked 
together  ? 

Yes. 

17953.  Farl  of  Derby. ~\  You  do  not  deny  ttieir  right  to  bid  one  against  another 
in  that  way,  do  you  ? 

Oh,  no. 

17954.  Chairman.^  Are  they  mostly  members  of  yuur  society,  these  chain- 
makers,  who  are  occupiers  of  shops  ? 

The  society  is  very  young;  it  is  only  about  two  years  old  ;  so  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  gatlier  in  all  these  people  at  present. 

17955.  Have  you  got  many  of  them  r 
I  suppose  about  half  of  them. 

17956'  There  have  been  a  great  many  attempts,  have  there  not,  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  prices  ? 
Yes. 

17957.  Have  there  been  many  strikes  ? 
Yes,  many  strikes. 

1795^*        ^^^^  ^^^y  generally  failed  or  succeded? 
They  have  generally  failed. 

1 795Q.  Owing  to  what  cause  ? 

No  organisation  among  the  operatives.  The  better  class  of  the  employers 
are  anxious  that  the  society  should  succeed,  and  in  many  cases  they  are  anxious 
of  course,  that  the  domestic  workshop  system  should  be  abolished. 

17960.  Then 
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17960.  Then  if  the  employers  are  anxious  that  the  system  should  be  abolished, 
I  presume  it  is  the  operatives  who  prefer  it  ? 

I  do  not  say  all  the  employers  ;  I  say  a  few  of  the  better  class  of  employers  ; 
the  majority  is  on  the  other  side. 

17961.  Do  you  think  that  the  operatives  themselves  would  prefer  working 
in  factories  to  domestic  workshops  r 

Yes,  I  do. 

17962.  Do  you  think  that  the  independence  of  a  man  working  in  his  own 
shop,  working  when  he  plea«es  and  as  he  likes,  is  not  a  temptation  to  him  to 
stick  to  that,  system  ? 

It  is  a  temptation  to  an  unprincipled  man. 

1  7963.  Why  do  you  call  him  an  unprincipled  man  ? 

If  he  wants  to  ruin  the  price  for  his  neighbour  he  must  be  an  unprincipled 
man. 

17964.  But  in  your  opinion,  the  generality  of  the  operatives  would  be  as  con- 
tent to  work  in  factories  as  in  a  domestic  workshop  ? 

Yes,  now.  1  do  not  believe  they  would  years  ago,  but  I  believe  they  would 
now. 

17965.  With  regiird  to  these  employers  you  mentioned  opposed  to  the  system 
of  domestic  workshops,  have  they  made  any  attempt  to  start  factories  instead  ? 

Yes,  they  have  large  factories  of  their  own. 

17966.  But  1  suppose  they  buy  also  from  the  domestic  workshops  ? 
Yes,  they  do  buy  from  ihem. 

17967.  Then  am  1  to  understand  from  you  that  the  principal  remedy,  in  your 
opinion,  Hes  in  the  abolition,  by  some  means  or  other,  of  the  whole  system  of 
working  in  domestic  or  familv  vvorksho[)s  ? 

Yes. 

17968.  Have  you  got  in  your  mind  any  way  in  which  you  think  that  could 
be  done  ? 

The  oidy  way  that  I  think  it  could  be  done  is  by  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tion. 

I  7969.  Among  the  operatives  ? 

.'\mong  the  operatives,  assisted  by  the  monied  classes. 

17970.  You  do  not  think  that  anything  in  the  way  of  legislation  is  advis- 
able 

I  do. 

17971.  In  what  direction  ? 

[  think  every  workshop  should  be  compelled  to  work  only  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  factories,  and  that  every  workshop  should  be  under  the  same  rules ; 
that  it  should  commence  and  close  at  the  same  hour. 

17972.  You  would  include  in  that  a  shop  where  nobody  was  working  except 
members  of  the  same  family  ? 

I  would  include  a  shop  where  anybody  worked. 

17973.  You  think  they  should  all  be  put  under  the  same  regulations  as  a 
factory  ? 

Yes,  otherwise  it  would  be  unfair  competition  among  the  operatives  them- 
selves, and  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  law. 

17974.  And  do  you  think  that  such  legislation  would  have  the  effect  of  kill- 
ing this  system  of  domestic  workshops  and  sending  the  work  to  factories  ? 

1  do  to  a  great  extent.    It  would  go  a  long  way  to  remedy  the  evil. 

17975.  I  presume  if  your  ideas  were  carried  out,  and  this  competition  was 
checked  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  the  cost  of  the  chain  would  be  con- 
siderably increased,  would  it  not  ? 

The  wages  would  be  increased. 

(11.)  G  17076.  Would 
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]  7976.  Vrould  not  the  cost  increase  also  ? 

As  far  as  the  cost  upon  waives  Jioes,  it  would  he  increased. 

1  7977.  If  the  wages  are  higher  the  cost  to  tlie  purchaser  of  the  chain  would 
be  increased,  would  it  not  ? 

I  suppose  it  would.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  anything  about  the  purchaser  of 
the  chain,  or  the  selhng  price  of  the  chain. 

17978.  You  do  not  know,  in  fact,  or  have  you  any  opinion,  as  to  whether 
the  man  at^  the  factory,  the  master,  makes  an  undue  profit  out  of  the  whole 
transaction  ? 

The  best  evidence  !  can  give  you  is  that  the  chain  that  you  see  before  you 
was  formerly  made  in  the  district  for  U  d.,  and  I  find  that  that  has  been  s"old 
in  London  by  some  of  the  saddlers  at  7  s. 

17979.  Do  you  mean  that  a  chain  that  is  selling  in  London  for  7  is  made 
for  \  ld.} 

Has  been  made  in  the  district  for  \  \  d. 

17980.  That  would  be  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  material  you  mean  that 
the  wages  are  ]  h  d.  ? 

I  mean  that  the  wages  are  U  d. 

17981.  That  would  exclude  the  cost  ofmaterial,  the  rent,  the  plant,  the  cost 
of  transportation,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes.  A  man  working  at  that  would  be  able  to  earn  about  i  s.  4  d.  per  day  ; 
1  am  speaking  now  of  old  prices ;  I  do  not  v^'ish  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
price  I  have  quoted  as  charged  in  London  for  that  chain  is  the  general  price  ;  I 
am  only  stating  the  information  I  gathered  in  London.  Taking  Liverpool,  I 
have  the  best  authority  from  a  gentleman  who  purchased  a  number  of  these 
chains  for  saying  that  he  paid  5  s.  each  for  them. 

1  7982.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  exported  ? 
I  believe  so. 

!  7983.  You  would  not  know  what  the  export  price  was  ? 
No. 

17984.  Could  you  give  us  any  opinion  as  to  whether  if  the  cost  of  the  article 
was  increased  it  would  have  any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  export  trade  r 

I  do  not  think  it  would,  for  the  prices  where  chain  is  made  abroad  are  con- 
siderably higher  than  of  chain  made  in  England  ? 

1798.5.  Then  you  would  suggest  that  all  these  domestic  and  family  workshops 
.should  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  factories  ? 
Yes. 

17986.  In  all  respects,  time  of  commencement,  the  hours  of  work,  and 
so  on  ? 

Yes. 

17987.  Beyond  that  would  you  restrict  the  female  labour  in  any  other  way  as 
to  the  kind  of  work  which  should  be  allowed  to  be  done  by  women? 

Yes,  I  would  restrict  the  sizes  to  quarter  inch  ;  and  in  speaking  of  this 
question  I  have  the  authority  of  a  meeting  of  females  themselves,  the  report  of 
which  1  have  with  me ;  they  themselves  agreed  that  no  women  should  be 
allowed  to  make  a  larger  size  than  a  quarter  inch  diauieter. 

17988.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  the  report  with  you  ? 
Yes,  I  have  an  extract  from  a  newspaper  report, 

17989.  When  you  say  you  thai  you  have  the  authority  of  the  women,  what 
do  you  mean  ? 

I  mean  a  meeting  of  women  that  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this 
question. 

I  7990.  When 
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17990.  When  was  the  meeting  held? 
The  meeting  was  held  two  years  ago. 

3  7991.  Was  it  largely  attended  ? 

Yes.    The  report  I  allude  to  is  from  a  pubhc  newsf)aper. 

17992.  Can  you  tell  me  what  number  of  female  operatives  were  present  ? 
Two  hundred  or  300. 

1799J.  '^  ""^^  hundred  or  300  out  of  how  many  ? 

Out  of  perhaps  500  in  the  district  in  which  the  meeting  was  held 

17994.  What  was  the  proposition  or  resolution  put  hefore  them  : 
Tliis  slip  (handing  it  in)  will  show  uhat  passed. 

17995.  This  I  see  was  a  meeting  of  women  engaged  in  tlie  nail  und  rivet 
trades  ? 

Yes;  it  applies  to  the  other  trades  alike.  There  are  three  trades,  and  in  the 
three  trades  tlie  conditions  of  employment  are  all  similar.  It  does  not  matter 
which  trade  you  take,  nail  or  chain,  or  rivet ;  the  conditions  of  employment  are 
exactly  the  same. 

17996.  This  newspaper  paragraph  deals  principally  with  the  question  of 
immorality,  but  I  see  one  speaker  says  that  he  thought  that  women  should  never 
have  to  make  5-16ths  rivets  ? 

That  means  5-16ths  ;  there  is  the  omission  of  the  figure  5  by  a  printer's 
error. 

17997.  Then  I  see  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  that  "female  labour 
wanted  to  be  restricted  to  the  smaller  kinds  of  work,  but  not  al^olished  "  ;  that 
is  what  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Yes. 

17998.  That  is  to  say  a  lighter  kind  of  work  in  all  these  various  trades  ? 
Ves. 

17999.  But  it  does  not  definitely  specify  of  any  particular  kind  of  chain  that 
should  be  the  limit  ? 

No,  it  is  a  recommendation  from  large  meetings  of  men  and  women,  and 
even  has  been  suggested  by  a  large  number  of  the  employers.  Mr.  B.  Hingley, 
for  example,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  chainraakers. 

18000.  What  is  the  objection  to  their  being  employed  in  the  larger  kinds  of 
work;  is  it  that  it  is  too  heavy  for  them  ' 

Too  heavy  for  them. 

18001.  Injurious  to  their  health  ? 
Yes,  injurious  to  their  health. 

18002-3.  And  you  think  it  ought  to  be  restricted  by  law  ? 
Yes. 

18004.  In  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  trades  which  are 
dangei  ous  to  health,  there  is  a  restriction  ? 

Yes. 

18005.  Then  would  you  propose  any  further  limitation  on 'girls  under  18 
years  of  age  r 

Yes,  I  would.  I  would  suggest  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  work, 
except  on  the  same  conditions  as  brick-yards  or  glass-works,  and  metal  trades  ; 
I  would  raise  the  age  to  the  same  standard. 

18006.  In  same  trades  we  know  that  girls  are  not  allowed  to  be  employed 
under  16  years  of  age  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Yes. 

18007.  As  to  the  employment  of  children,  have  you  anything  to  suggest  as 
to  that  ? 

I  have  nothing  further  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  male 
children.  That  would  meet  the  whole  of  my  suggestions  if  the  age  were  raised 
for  the  females. 

(^^\  G  2  18008.  But 
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18008.  But  you  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  employment  of  male 
children  ? 

No. 

18009.  T  think  you  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  employment  of  children 
was  decreasing  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Education  Act  ? 

Yes. 

18010.  If  you  restrict  the  employment  of  women  in  the  same  way  that  you 
suggest,  is  there  any  other  employment  that  they  could  take  up  ;  anything  else 
that  they  could  do  ? 

The  ol)ject  in  restricting  it  as  far  as  possible  is  to  keep  the  married  women 
out ;  we  have  no  objection  to  the  single  women  working  at  the  sizes  at  which 
they  are  employed ;  but  when  the  married  women  turn  into  the  domestic  work- 
shops they  become  competitors  against  their  own  husbands,  and  it  requires  a 
man  and  his  wife  to  earn  what  the  man  alone  would  earn  if  she  were  not  in  the 
shop.  During  the  time  she  is  in  the  shop  her  domestic  duties  are  being 
neglected. 

i8oi  I.  Do  I  understand  you  that  what  you  said  just  now  about  women  you 
intended  only  to  apply  to  married  women  ? 
No,  I  intended  it  to  apply  to  all  women. 

18012.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  whether  if  the  women's  work  were 
limited  in  this  way,  there  was  anything  else  they  could  turn  their  hands  to  ; 
and  you  say,  as  I  understand  you,  that  what  you  principally  object  to  is  the 
fact  that  the  married  women  work  in  the  workshops  and  neglect  their  domestic 
duties  to  do  so  ? 

Yes,  exactly. 

18013.  And  therefore,  I  presume,  you  mean  that  yon  think  the  family  would 
be  just  as  well  off  if  the  woman  were  not  working,  but  attending  to  the  house  r 

Yes. 

18014.  That  the  man,  if  it  was  not  for  the  competition  of  the  woman,  could 
earn  as  much  wages  as  they  now  both  earn  ? 

Yes  ;  he  formerly  did. 

18015.  Do  you  mean  that  the  employment  of  women,  of  female  labour,  ha« 
increased  ? 

Yes. 

18016.  Within  your  recollection  ? 
Yes. 

1  8017..  Largely  ? 

1  could  not  say  to  what  extent. 

1801  8.  What  is  the  reason  of  that,  have  you  any  idea  ? 

The  only  reason  that  I  can  assign  is  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  miserable 
wages  that  the  operatives  earn,  the  brothers  go  away  from  the  district,  leaving 
the  females  behind,  and  they  take  work  in  other  trades  ;  they  leave  their  sisters 
behind,  leaving  them  no  alternative  but  to  take  up  work  of  this  kind. 

18019.  But  you  have  told  us  that  the  wages  are  not  worse  now  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  you  say  that  the  habit  of  women  working  at  this  trade  has 
largely  increased.    I  do  not  quite  see  how  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  wages  ? 

If  the  young  men  who  do  not  go  into  the  nail  or  chain  trades,  go  into  the 
pits  or  founderie?,  or  into  the  large  towns  in  the  same  way  as  the  agricultural 
labourers  come  from  the  country  into  the  towns,  because  they  can  earn  better 
wa>j,es,  that  leaves  the  women  at  home  with  no  alternative  but  to  take  this  work, 
or  leave  home  and  go  to  service. 

18020.  Then  I  will  ask  you  again  the  question  I  asked  you  jnst  now  ;  is  there 
any  other  employment  for  the  women  in  the  district  except  in  this  trade? 

No,  there  is  no  other  employment. 

18021.  Nothing 
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1  So2 1 .  Nothing  else  they  can  do  ? 
No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

18022.  Tliey  must  work  at  the  nails  and  chains  and  similar  trades  or  be  idle 
or  go  into  service  and  go  away  for  work? 

Ve?. 

18023.  Should  you  propose  that  all  these  workshops  should  be  registered? 
Ve-. 

18024.  Are  they  generally  so  situated  that  the  inspectors  under  ihe  Factory 
Act  or  the  sanitary  authorities  know  where  they  are  ? 

Yes  •  they  are  very  numerous  and  in  many  cases  they  cannot  get  to  tue  work- 
shops except  only  through  the  house;  there  is  no  other  way  to  it. 

18025.  I  should  gather  from  you  generally  that  your  opinion  is  that  the  fact 
that  wages  are  as  low  as  they  are  is  due  to  competition  ? 

Yes. 

18026.  The  natural  competition  of  the  workers  one  against  the  other  r 
Yes. 

18027.  And  that  that  is  excessive  owing  to  this  system  of  working  in  small 
dome-tic  workshops  which  causes  them  to  be  pitted  against  each  other  ? 

Yes. 

18028.  And  that  in  your  opinion  would  be  done  away  with,  or  at  any  rate 
lessened  if  the  people  worked  in  the  factories? 

Yes. 

i8o2C).  And  you  think  that  is  so  desirable  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered  com- 
pulsorily  on  tiiem  to  go  into  factories  ? 
Yes,  1  do. 

i8o3(K  You  would  not  hesitate  to  interfere  to  that  extent  with  the  liberty  of 
a  man  to  work  where  he  plenses,  and  do  what  he  likes  ? 

I  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  unless  giving 
him  the  liberty  is  injuring  others. 

1  803 1 .  But  you  would  be  interfering  with  him  a  great  deal  if  you  did  not  let 
him  u  ork  in  his  house  ? 

Exactly  so  ;  we  interfere  with  him  in  the  factory,  and  say  that  he  shall  not 
work  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours ;  why  should  we  not  interfere  with 
him,  tmd  say  that  he  shall  not  work  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  his 
own  workshop. 

18032.  Earl  of  Derhy.'l  I  understand  that  you  object  to  the  domestic  work- 
shops partly  on  sanitary  grounds,  but  mainly  becau'^e  men  employed  in  them 
compete  one  against  another  r 

Yes. 

18033.  -^"d  propose  not  that  they  should  be  absolutely  forbidden,  but 
that  they  should  be  registered  and  controlled  by  being  placed  under  the  Faclory 
Act  in  the  same  manner  as  factories  are  ;  that  is  your  proposal  ? 

Yes. 

1  8034.  Now  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  is  it  that  the  working  in  these 
small  workshops  creates  a  greater  competition  than  would  exist  if  men  worked 
together  in  factories ;  will  you  explain  that  ? 

I  attempted  to  explain  it,  I  thought,  by  saying  that  when  the  proprietor  of 
one  small  shop  applied  for  work  to  the  factor  or  master,  if  he  has  notliing  to 
do,  and  his  next  door  neighbour  is  at  work,  then  it  becomes  a  question  with 
him  as  to  whether  he  shall  have  work  at  a  less  wage  ;  he  would  naturally  say  to 
the  master,  "  So-and-so  is  at  work,  why  cannot  I  have  work  r"  Then  the 
master,  "You  do  not  work  at  the  same  price  as  he  does;  if  you  worked  at  the 
same  price  as  he  does  then  you  could  have  work and  thus  one  man  is  pitted 
against  another;    he   is  compelled  to   accept  low  prices  in  order  to  get 

(11)  G3  work. 
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work.  The  next  man  in  his  turn  goes  to  the  same  employer,  and  is  told  exactly 
the  same  thing,  and  is  compelled  to  go  lower  still ;  and  that  would  not  occur  if 
the  work  were  done  in  factories. 

18035.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  come  to  ;  suppose  there  are  150  men 
wanting  work,  and  there  is  only  work  for  100,  or,  say,  for  120,  will  there  not  be 
just  the  same  competition  although  those  100  or  120  men  may  be  brought 
together  into  a  factory  ;  as  long  as  there  are  more  men  wanting  work  than  c;m 
get  work  will  not  that  competition  that  you  object  to  exist  ? 

Not  to  the  same  extent. 

1S036.  Why  not  r 

We  do  not  hnd  it  exist  to  the  same  extent,  because  there  is  a  greater  power 
in  the  factory  with  the  majority ;  there  is  always  a  disposition  where  a  greater 
number  arc  em})l;-yed  to  provide  something  for  these  people  who  cannot  obtain 
work. 

18037.  Am  I  to  take  it  in  this  way  :  that  you  think  that  people  should  be 
conipulsorily  brought  together  into  factories,  in  order  that  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  they  can  more  successfully  resist  the  attempt  of  the 
employers  to  obtain  their  work  at  the  lowest  price  r 

Yes. 

18038.  Then,  J  presume  from  that  that  you  think  it,  if  not  legally,  at  least 
morally  wrong  for  any  man  to  work  for  lower  wa^es  than  his  neighbours  are 
getting  ? 

Yes  ;  seeing  that  there  is  a  recognised  list  oF  prices  for  whicli  they  are  to 
work.  There  is  a  temptation,  owing  to  the  secret  private  competition  between 
these  two  people,  and,  in  many  c.ises,  the  employer. 

18039.  Then  does  not  your  theory  come  to  this  ;  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
means  of  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  ? 

Yes. 

18040.  Vou  think  that  that  ought  to  be  done  by  some  authority  ? 
Tes. 

1  8041.  Whether  the  authority  of  the  State  or  the  authority  of  the  union  ? 
Yes,  I  do. 

1804:.  But  from  what  you  have  said,  I  suppose  you  would  not  object  to  a 
proi)Os;d  to  fix  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  by  the  authority  of  the  State  ? 
No. 

I  8043.  That  results  from  what  you  have  laid  down  in  fact  ? 
It  does  ;  and  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  should  never  be  below  the 
living  point  in  fact. 

18044.  And.  I  presume,  in  the  main  in  what  you  said  about  the  employment 
of  women,  you  start  from  the  same  principle  that  if  their  labour  can  be  removed 
from  the  field  of  competition  there  will  not  be  so  much  competition,  and  the 
workman  will  be  able  to  make  a  better  bargain  ? 

Yes. 

18045.  And  having  that  object  in  vi,  w,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair 
to  forbid  a  man  to  work  in  his  own  house  with  the  members  of  his  own 

family  ?  ,      ,  , 

No,  not  unlair  at  all,  so  long  as  he  is  placed  under  the  same  restrictions  as 

the  factories. 

18046  Although  he  might  be  able  to  work  to  greater  advantage,  and  earn 
more  by  working  in  that  way,  vou  think  that  his  individual  interests  ought  to 
be  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  getting  higher  wages  in  general  for  the  class  to 

which  he  belongs  ?  ,  ,      •       1  1  4-k 

No  I  '^ay  so  long  as  his  house  or  workshop  is  under  the  same  law  as  tbe 
Factory  Act,  'and  he  worked  Jhe  same  number  of  hours,  he  should  be  at  liberty 

to 
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to  do  SO,  and  have  the  choice  of  going  to  the  factory  or  working  in  his  own 
shop  Stdl,  I  believe  the  general  idea  is  that  the  factory  system  would  be 
preferable. 

18047.  You  say  that  you  would  not  prohibit  the  small  private  workshop,  but 
you  would  put  it  under  certain  restrictions? 

Yes. 

18048.  And  you  would  do  that,  as  I  understand,  with  the  object  of  gra- 
dually breaking  ilown  the  system  of  private  workshops  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

I  suppose  it  would  be  so  ;  it  would  naturally  kill  itself. 

1^049.  Then  though  you  do  not  propose  absolutely  directly  to  prohibit  them, 
you  do  propose  to  take  a  step  which  should  have  the  same  effect  in  the  end  as 
probibition  ? 

I  do  not  see  that.  IT  he  chose  to  work  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Factory  Act  in  his  own  shop,  or  with  his  own  family,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
suggestion  that  would  exclude  them  from  that. 

18050.  But  then  you  think  that  imposing  these  regulations  would,  in  the  end, 
put  a  stop  to  the  system  of  private  workshops  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  of  the  private  workshops,  but 
it  would  ])ut  a  stop  to  the  majority  of  private  workshops. 

1 805  i .  It  would  discourage  them  ? 
Yes. 

18032.  Duke  of  Norfolk.]  How  lo'ng  has  your  society  been  in  existence? 
About  two-and-a-half  years,  this  chainmakers  society. 

1  805.^.  What  are  the  special  objects  of  it  r 

The  special  objects  are  to  provide  funds  in  cases  of  dispute  when  the  prices 
are  refused  to  be  paid  by  the  employers,  and  so  to  support  the  men  when  on 
strike. 

i8o.-)4.  Then  you  do  not  aim  at  obtaining  anything  by  legislation  ? 

What  w^e  aim  at  is  to  bring  under  Act  of  Parhament  the  regulation  if  possible 
of  these  domestic  workshops,  and  also  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  these  operatives  could  be  employed. 

180,55.  That  I  did  not  quite  understand  ;  do  you  or  do  you  not  aim  at  the 
absolute  abulition  of  these  family  workshops  ? 
I  do. 

18056.  Not  simply  at  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  which  the  work- 
men and  women  are  allowed  to  work  ? 

W^e  aim  at  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours,  but,  as  another  noble  Lord 
said,  it  may  eventually  lead  to  the  abolition. 

18057.  Would  you  be  satisfiid  now  with  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
hours  in  these  workshops,  or  would  you  v/isli  the  shops  themselves  abolished  ? 

I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  hours. 

18038.  liooking  00  that  as  a  means  to  the  end  of  getting  them  abolished 
altogether  ? 
In  the  end. 

18059.  If  ^''^y  "^^^'^  abolished  do  you  think  that  all  who  work  in  them  now 
would  be  able  to  obtain  work  in  the  factories  ? 

Yes. 

1 8060.  There  is  no  fear  in  the  district  that  if  they  were  abolished  home 
would  be  left  out  of  work  altogether  ? 

No. 

18061.  Lord  Monlcswell.']  The  limitation  of  hours  would  not  affect  this  undue 
competition  that  you  complain  of,  would  it  ? 

Yes,  it  would. 

(11.)  .        G  4  18062.  The 
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18062.  The  competition  is  due  you  think  to  the  number  of  hours  they  are 
able  to  work  in  their  own  woi  kshops  ? 

Yes,  they  work  sometimes  to  8  or  10  o'clock  at  night. 

I  8063.  If  a  man  workjicl  the  same  number  of  hours  in  his  own  workshop  as  in 
a  factory  you  think  he  would  not  be  inclined  to  work  for  a  less  wage? 
No.  ' 

I  8064.  With  regard  to  vvhat  you  said  about  the  quality  of  the  iron  delivered 
being  inferior  to  what  it  should  be,  would  it  be  possible  fur  a  workman  to  cheat 
hy  selling  good  iron  delivered  to  him  and  working  inferior  iron  instead? 

I  do  not  know  such  a  case.  If  he  were  working  for  two  or  three  employers 
he  might  change  the  quahty  of  the  iron. 

18065.  But  you  do  not  know  the  practice  to  exist  '? 
No. 

18066.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that, the  middleman  pays  the  charges  of 
the  factory  master  for  carting  iron  and  chains,  or  that  the  middleman  deducts 
what  he  pays  from  the  wages  r 

If  it  is  paid  by  the  middleman,  the  middleman  deducts  it  from  the  work- 


men. 


18067.  As  to  these  hours,  14  hours  a  day,  you  say  that  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  week  is  only  60,  and  you  say  that  they  work  about  14  liours  for 
four  days ;  that  would  make  56  hours ;  so  if  that  was  the  case,  they  could  only 
work  on  an  average  two  hours  on  Monday  and  two  on  Saturday;  I  think,  there- 
fore, you  must  rather  have  exaggerated  the  number  of  hours  they  work  on 
Tuesday  to  Friday  ? 

I  do  nut  mean  to  say  by  my  statement,  that  everyday  they  work  14  hours  ; 
therefore,  I  put  Saturday  and  Monday  in  ;  but  on  most  days  they  work  14  hours. 

18068.  If  they  worked  four  days  at  14  hours,  that  comes  to  56  hours  ? 

I  suppose  they  work  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  (which  is  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  time  they  do  work),  14  hours. 

18069.  But  youi-  statement  now  is  that  they  work  14  hours  a  day  for  three 

davs  ?  ...     1  ,  J 

My  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  they  work  60  hours  lu  the  week,  made  up 

in  the  middle  of  the  week  by  14  hours  a  day. 

iSo-o.  Do  you  charge  against  the  landlords  of  these  houses  and  shops  that 
they  niake  an  exorbitant  amount  of  interest  out  of  their  investment ' 

I  could  not  say  that. 

18071.  You  do  not  know  what  it  costs  to  build  them  ! 
No. 

I  8072.  Do  the  women  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  men  ? 
Yes. 

18073.  If  so  are  they  paid  at  the  san»e  rate  for  the  same  work  ? 
I  believe  they  are. 

,8074  Chairman.-]  As  I  understand  you  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
„,en  to  the  extent  of  putting  them  in  regard  to  working  in  their  own  shops 
under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  are  applied  to  the  shops  and  Victories 
that  come  under  the  Act  ?  ,      ,  1 

Yes,  i-lacing  them  on  exactly  the  same  level,  and  under  the  same  law. 

,  S07  -'    And  vou  would  think  that  not  being  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  on 
the  same  level  is  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  of  men  to  do  what  they  please  t 
Yes. 

18076  And  you  further  think  that  if  they  were  put  on  the  same  level  as  the 
factories  and  wo^.  kshops  under  the  Act,  the  tendency  would  be  for  domestic 
workshops  to  disappear? 

Yes.  18077.  And 
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1  8077.  -^"^  in  your  opinion  tliat  would  be  a  good  thing  ? 
Yes,  I  believe  so. 

18078.  Because  you  ihink  it  is  better  for  the  trade  generally,  and  for  the 
operatives  that  the  work  should  be  conducted  in  factories  ? 

I  do ;  I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  the  whole  concern,  and  for  the 
community. 

1  8079.  Now  if  the  work  were  conducted  as  you  suggest  in  factories,  would 
not  that  also  have  the  effect  of  doing  away  with  the  profit  of  the  middleman  •- 
Yes. 

18080.  In  that  case  the  factoiy  would  supply  everything,  and  the  workers 
would  take  the  work  direct  from  the  master,  aud  return  it  direct  to  him  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  where  the  trade  would  be  iDencfited,  because  it  woidd  do  away 
with  one  profit. 

1S081.  And  you  think  that  there  would  be  more  therefoi  e  to  divide  betsveeu 
the  master  and  the  men,  and  you  think  wages  would  lise  iu  consequence? 
I  do. 

18082.  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  that  the  foremen  at  the  warehouses 
had  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices  in  the  ti  ade  ? 
i  did. 

1  8083.  Are  you  certain  that  that  is  the  case  r 

I  should  not  like  to  say  that  on  my  oath,  but  I  think  I  am  r.'ght  in  saying  so ; 
I  do  nut  know  a  single  case  of  the  kind. 

18084.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  a  foreman  to 
get  the  work  done  as  cheap  as  possible  ? 

No,  the  only  advantage  to  the  foreuian  would  be  to  give  his  favourites  the 
iron,  and  keep  the  others  that  he  might  feel  inclined  to  feel  spiteful  against 
walking  about ;  that  would  be  the  only  way  in  M'hich  the  foreman  could  t;ike 
advantage. 

1  8085.  You  think  that  the  only  power  the  foreman  has  would  be  in  .showing 
favour  to  one  man  rather  than  to  another? 

Yes,  and  it  is  possible  that  those  he  shows  favour  to  may  assist  him  ;  I  cannot 
say  that  ti)ev  do  ;  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  favoured  with  the  iron,  and 
get  the  work. 

18086.  You  mean  you  think  it  is  possible  that  thei-e  may  be  bribe  ry  in  the 
matter  ? 

Yes,  I  do  ;  I  would  not  swear  that. 

18087.  the  discretion  in  your  opinion  that  the  foreman  has  is  in  giving 
out  the  work  to  the  people  he  prefers  to  give  it  to  ? 

Yes. 

18088.  But  you  do  not  think  that,  in  any  case  the  master  says  to  the  foreman, 
"  I  will  give  such  and  such  prices  to  you,  and  you  get  it  done  as  cheap  as  you 
can  "  ? 

I  do  not  know  a  single  case  of  the  kind. 

1  8089.  Then  you  suggested  that  the  State  should  fix  the  minimum  rate  ot 
wages  ? 

I  think  it  was  asked  whether  the  State  or  the  society  should  ;  1  am  content 
with  either,  so  long  as  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  is  not  below  living  pciint. 

18090.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  think  it  possible  that  the 
State  could  fix  it  ? 

I  scarcely  tiiink  it  could  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable. 

18091.  There  would  be  no  use,  would  there,  in  the  State  laying  down  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages  if  the  men  were  willing  to  work  for  less? 

(11.)  H  No, 
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No,  I  think  it  would  lie  more  with  the  operatives  themselves  and  their  associa- 
tions. 

18092.  It  would  be  a  hardship,  would  it  not,  if  the  State  v\ere  to  say  to  a 
man,  "You  shall  not  work  at  less  than  a  certain  price,"  if  a  man  said,  "  1  can- 
not get  work  at  that  pi  ice,  but  I  can  at  a  less  price  "  r 

Yes  ;  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  advantageous  at  all  for  the  State  to  fix  the 
rate. 

18093.  But  you  think  that  the  men  working  together  in  the  factories  would 
combine  together  voluntarily  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

I  do,  much  better  than  under  the  present  condition  of  things. 

18094.  Then  you  think  also,  as  I  gather  from  you,  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
inspection  r 

There  is  not. 

18095.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  not  enough  inspectors  ? 

Not  enough  inspectors  for  the  district  ;  tiiere  is  more  work  than  one  inspector 
could  do  if  he  only  managed  that  locality  alone  ;  and  his  district  is  very 
extensive  ;  it  extends  (;ver  an  area  of  30,  40,  or  50  miles ;  it  is  an  impossibility 
for  him  to  do  more  than  pay  a  casual  visit. 

18096.  1  think  you  said  a  little  while  ago  in  mentioning  the  rate  of  wages 
earned  that  the  children  and  women  could  earn  the  s;ime  rate? 

Yes,  there  is  not  much  difference  ;  when  they  have  been  at  work  perhaps  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a-half  they  are  perhaps  as  efficient  as  they  ever  will  be  in 
earning  wages  ;  but  in  some  cases  these  girls  commence  to  work  without  any 
wages  at  all  in  order  to  learn  the  trade. 

18097.  They  are  hired  as  learners  you  mean? 

Yes,  and  then  they  get  wages  in  some  shops,  not  piecework,  but  the  proprietor 
of  the  shop  gives  them  so  much  wages  per  week. 

1 8098.  For  the  time  ? 

For  the  time  that  they  work.  The  wages  would  vary  from  2  s.  6  d.  to  6  s. 
or  7 

18099.  -'^"^  for  a  certain  time  they  work  for  nothing? 
For  a  certain  time  they  work  for  nothing. 

18100.  Is  there  any  indenture  between  the  parties? 
I  am  not  aware  of  ;iny  ;  simply  an  understanding. 

18101.  That  the  girl  should  work  for  nothing  for  a  certain  length  of  time? 
Yes. 

1  8102.  How  long  would  that  be  do  you  suppose  ? 

The  case  of  one  girl  came  under  my  notice  who  worked  three  months  tor 
nothing. 

18103.  Are  they  fed  by  the  employer? 

No.    And  then  that  girl  got  2  s.  Qd.  per  week. 

1 8104.  And  then  a  rise  again  I  suppose  after  a  certain  time  ? 

When  she  had  been  on  about  twelve  months  she  would  get  another  6  d.  or 
1  s.  rise. 

i8iot   Do  these  men  ever  own  their  own  houses  and  shops? 
T  am  not  av^  are  of  any  ;  there  may  possibly  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  not 
many  ;  it  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

18106,  They  generally  hire  them,  rent  them  ? 
Yes. 

18107.  Do  they  always  work  themselves? 

Ye^-  18108.  You 
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18108.  You  do  not  know  any  case  of  a  man  hiring  a  shop  who  does  no  work 
at  all  in  the  shop  ? 

I  know  one  case  that  has  come  under  my  notice  where  he  does  not  make  any 
chain  himself,  but  he  looks  after  those  who  do  make  it  ;  he  gets  his  profit  by 
that. 

18109.  Gets  his  profit  merely  by  employing  labour? 
Merely  by  employing  labour. 

18110.  But  that  is  not  common  ? 
1  know  of  that  one  case  only. 

I  Si  11.  Do  you  know  whether  rents  are  rising  or  i'alhng  ? 
I  think  they  are  advancing. 

1811 '2,  I  suppose  that  some  of  the  work  that  is  done  is  much  harder  and 
more  laborious  than  other  work  ? 
Yes. 

1  til  13.  I  mean  to  say  of  two  people  working  the  same  number  of  hours,  one 
will  labour  more  tiian  the  other  '! 
Yes. 

18114.  You  cannot  therefore  judge  the  character  of  the  labour  by  the  number 
of  hours  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  HOMER,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

18115.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  business? 

I  have  rather  a  multijdicit)  of  business.  We  keep  a  shop  at  home  ;  my  wife 
and  family  manage  that,  and  I  do  a  little  of  the  auctioneer  business  ;  but  prin- 
cijially  now  for  nearly  three  years  I  have  been  managing  what  we  call  the  Chain- 
makers'  Society  of  the  small  chainmakers. 

18116.  Are  you  the  President  of  that  Society? 
Yes. 

18117.  Have  you  ever  worked  as  a  chainmaker  r 
Yes,  and  my  father  before  me. 

18118.  Is  thar  one  of  the  s-ocieties  that  the  former  witness  is  secretary  to? 
He  is  Secretary  to  the  Federation  ;  the  Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation, 

and  many  of  the  chainmakers  aie  insured  in  that  society;  so  that  he  is  secretary 
in  that  respect. 

18119.  How  many  members  ;.re  there  of  your  Association  ? 

I  am  sorry  to  ?ay  that  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  in  the  Association  as 
there  ought  to  be,  and  might  be  ;  hut  1  should  think  in  the  locality,  in  our 
district,  there  is  something  like  3,000  peihaps,  or  more  small  chainmakers  living 
in  the  immediate  locality,  not  far  from  Cradley  Heath;  that  is,  embracing 
Quarry  Bank  and  the  Lye,  Dudley,  Old  Hill,  and  Rowley,  and  Blackheath  ; 
very  few  up  to  Rowley  and  Blackheath  ;  mostly  at  Cradley  atid  Cradley  Heath, 
and  Quarry  Bank.    Cradley  Heath  is  right  in  the  centre,  I  think. 

i8j20.  Cradley  Heath  would  be  al)Out  the  centre  of  the  chain-making 
district  ? 
I  think  so. 

181  21.  And  you  say  that  there  are  about  3,000  people  engaged  in  the  small 
chainmaking  r 

Yes,  or  more ;  1  have  never  tak'  U  the  census,  but  I  have  the  impression  that 
there  are  3,000  and  more. 

(11.)  H  2  18122.  Is 
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i8i2'2.  Is  that  men,  women,  and  children  ? 
Yes,  men,  women,  and  children. 

1  8  1 23.  How  many  would  be  members  of  your  society  ? 
I  sup])ose  there  are  about  perhaps  500  subscribing. 

18124.  -^^^  you  have  been  for  three  ye.sis  the  president? 
Nearly  three  yenr,-:. 

18125.  Have  yon  anything  to  do  with  the  chainmakers  who  work  in 
factories  ? 

Yes,  I  have  had  to  do  with  them. 

I  81  2(3.  Do  you  know  what  the  prices  are  that  are  paid  in  the  factories  r 
They  vary. 

18127.  Is  not  tiiere  a  regular  statement  of  prices,  a  list? 
Yes  ;  but  all  factories  do  not  pay  the  same  price. 

18128.  When  was  the  last  list  settled  ? 

I  think  for  the  factories  it  was  about  three  or  four  months  ago,  rather  more 
than  that,  that  they  had  their  last  turnout  or  strike  ;  they  had  an  advance. 

18129.  Then  I  understand  thai  that  list  is  not  universal  ? 

Not  in  all  the  factories.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  explain,  there  are  factories, 
and  yetthoreare  factories;  there  are  factories  where  they  make  a  very  large 
chain  ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and  then  there  are  other  factoiies  where 
a  chain  of  a  smaller  dimension  is  made.  There  is  a  large  chain  of  a  certain 
size,  and  nearly  all  the  chain  above  that  size  is  paid  at  one  ratio,  at  so  much  per 
cwt.    We  take  below  an  inch  and  an  eight  in  diameter. 

18130.  Those  large  ones  are  the  cables? 
Those  are  the  cables. 

181 -HI.  With  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  ? 
No. 

18132.  You  have  only  to  deal  with  the  smaller  kinds  ? 
Yes. 

18133.  There  was  a  list  issued,  was  there  not,  in  January  1887 
Yes. 

18134.  Was  that  the  last  ? 
No. 

18135.  Yon  have  had  one  since  then  ? 

Yes,  one  was  drawn  w\)  jointly  between  so  many  of  the  employers  and  the 
emnlov^s. 

1  8136.  Were  you  acting  for  the  employes  ? 
Yes. 

18137.  When  was  that  drawn  up? 

1  have  one,  which  has  only  been  in  force  for  two  or  three  weeks,  drawn  up 
very  recently. 

18138.  What  is  the  reason  of  these  frequent  settlements  of  prices? 

I  suppose  that  arises  more  than  anything  else  from  the  continual  reduction, 
and  there  have  certainly  been  great  alterations  in  the  trade  recently  compared 
with  what  there  were  formerly. 

18139.  Alterations  of  what  kind? 

The  work  is  made  different  in  some  respects  ;  they  do  not  have,  perhaps, 
quite  so  good  a  quality  made,  and  thtn  they  are  bringing  down  the  price. 

18140.  As  I  understand,  a  statement  or  list  of  prices  is  agreed  between  the 
masters  and  the  men,  and  then,  owing  to  some  of  the  masters  not  adhering  to 
that,  the  prices  begin  to  go  down  again? 

Yes. 

18141.  And 
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1S141.  And  after  they  get  down  to  a  certain  point  there  is  a  strike,  and 
another  settlement  of  prices  ? 

It  does  not  always  occur  through  that ;  there  is  a  new  hst  framed  every  time 
there  is  an  advance  on  the  work.  Formerly  there  was  never  a  Hst  made  under 
what  was  called  the  4  s.  list,  4  s.  6  d.  list,  .5  s.  list,  5  5.  6  d.  list,  or  ihe  6  s.  list ; 
ami  I  have  worked  at  it  myself  at  a  time  when  the  half  inch  chain  (that  is  what 
all  the  other  sizes  are  regulated  by,  both  small  and  large)  was  paid  7  5.  per 
cvvt.,  and  since  then  it  has  been  made,  I  am  afraid,  less  than  2  5.  per  cwt.,  and 
yet  all  the  working  material,  fuel,  rent,  and  everytliing-  else  has  been  quite  as 
high,  if  not  higher,  at  the  low  rate  than  when  the  men  were  receiving  the 
higher  rate  of  wage- 

I  8  142.  The  iialf-inch  is  taken  as  a  kind  of  standard  ? 
Yes. 

I  81 43.  When  was  that  paid  at  this  rate  of  /  .s.  ? 

I  cannot  give  you  exactly  the  year,  but  I  could  tell  you  pretty  near  ;  perhaps 
about  42  years  since,  or  more  than  40  years  since.  liiave  been  away  from  it  as 
a  working  man  for  more  than  35  years  ;  still  I  have  been  in  the  factory  as  a 
weisher  and  waiehouseman,  and  I  have  also  been  a  foreman  under  the  firm  of 
N.  Hingley  and  Sons. 

18144.  What  is  the  price  now  for  these  chains — 2*. 

As  to  the  half-inch  chain,  when  the  masters  ant!  men  made  the  last  l  evised 
list,  recently  made  (we  had  been  trying  to  establish  the  4  .s.  list),  we  agreed  on 
purpose  to  meet  the  competition  as  was  urged,  to  adopt  an  inferior  quality  of 
chain  for  the  3  s.  (id.  list  as  well  as  the  4  s.  If  you  like  I  could  show  you  one  of 
the  new  lists. 

1  8145.  If  you  |)lease  ?    {The  witness  produces  a  list.) 

Tdl  this  list  was  revised  and  issued  there  never  were  but  three  qualities  which 
were  called  the  common,  the  (,'xtra,  and  the  best;  but  on  purpose  to  meet  the 
present  keen  competition  that  we  have  continually  brought  before  us  with 
foreign  countries,  we  have  agreed  here  foi-  another  quality  of  work,  that  is  the 
very  cheapest  and  most  inferior  class  of  work  that  was  supposed  to  be  made. 
Hence  this  list  has  been  issued  with  the  masters'  names  and  the  workers' 
names;  and  some  of  the  m.asters  now  are  doing  their  very  best  to  compel  the 
men  to  make  this  quality,  which  they  should  pay  them  4.9.  for,  and  they  are 
insisting-  now  upon  (Jidy  paying  the  workers  3  s.  6  d.  ;  I  am  afraid  that  all  we 
have  done  in  this  matter  will  have  to  be  broken  through  unless  we  can  pull  the 
masters  together,  some  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  very  good,  and  try  to  carry 
this  out  with  us ;  but  then  others  will  not;  consequently  it  tells  aiaterially 
against  the  good  employers  that  would  like  to  pay  us  the  prices,  but  many  of 
them  want  to  give  the  cheapest  quality. 

1 8146.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "  dollied  "  ? 

That  is  a  tool  that  comes  down  on  the  top  of  it  which  makes  it  smooth  like  the 
iron.  One  of  the  men  coming  up  will  have  a  piece  of  this  common  chain,  and 
will  show  you  the  difference  between  the  dollied  and  the  hammered  ;  the  ham- 
mered generally  runs  cheaper  than  the  dollied. 

18146*.  Is  the  dollied  better  ? 

Yes ;  it  is  better  looking  ;  there  is  more  work  on  it ;  it  requires  a  little  more 
skill  to  make  the  dollied. 

18147.  I  see  over  one  of  the  columns  the  words  written  "  slap  dash  ;"  what 
is  the  meaning  of  that  ? 

It  is  only  a  name  that  tiie  workers  have  given  it,  because  it  should  be  of  a 
very  common  and  inferior  workmanship. 

18148.  There  is  a  long  list  of  prices  contained  in  Mr.  Burnett's  leport  ? 
Ye>,  I  believe  that  is  a  correct  copy  of  this  book  list  here. 

58149.  Am  I  to  understand  that  that  is  practically  superseded  by  this  list 
that  you  have  shown  me  ? 

(11)  H3  Thai 
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'i  hat  now  is  superseding  that,  which  is  in  Mr.  Burnett's  Report ;  it  is  a  later 
date;  but  tiiere  is  very  little  variation,  only  in  the  first  quality  there,  the 
cheapest ;  very  little  alteration  in  the  other  parts  of  the  qualities  and  sizes. 

181.50.  And  this  is  the  last  settlement  thcU  there  has  been  ? 
Ye-. 

18151.  And  you  anticipate  that  this  will  not  be  adhered  to  ? 
I  am  afraid  not.    (The  list  is  handed  in.    Sec  Appendix.) 

18152.  I  think  you  said  that  owing  to  the  competition  you  had  to  meet  this 
alteration  in  tiie  price  of  the  common  chain  was  made  ? 

Yes. 

18153.  What  competition  do  you  mean  ? 

As  far  as  I  know  it  must  be  the  competition  between  the  employers  in  the 
market.    1  cannot  see  what  other  competition  there  is. 

1 8154.  You  do  not  mean  competition  from  abroad  ? 
No ;  there  is  very  little  indeed  in  that  way. 

lis  5  55.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Bare,"  1.  Bare,"  and  ti.en 
"  1  "  ? 

it  is  a  smaller  size  between  the  two;  there  is  half-inch  and  bare  half  inch 
that  is  smaller  than  the  half-inch  ;  it  comes  to  between  the  half  inch  and  7-16ths  > 
it  is  a  technical  plirase  in  the  trade  more  than  anything  else,  because  the  iron; 
workers  have  32nds,  and  so  on. 

18156.  Do  most  of  the  members  of  your  society  work  in  the  domestic  work- 
shop ? 

Most  of  them,  not  all. 

18157.  Then  T  gather  from  what  you  have  said,  that  these  prices  are  prac- 
tically governed  by  the  competition  in  the  market ;  the  competition  in  the 
market  is  vviiat  prevents  some  masters  from  adhering  to  the  ariangements  that 
are  come  to  ? 

I  cannot  think  that  the  competition  actually  ]jrevents  them  ;  I  think  it  arises 
more  from  a  greedy  avaricious  principle  on  the  part  of  some  that  never  ought 
to  be  in  the  category  as  employers  of  labour  or  masters ;  they  go  and  send  out 
a  quotation,  and  they  get  ordert?,  and  they  know  as  well  as  thev  know 
their  own  ex'stence  that  they  cannot  pay  the  men  the  price,  because  they  have 
taken  it  out  at  such  a  very  low  figure,  and  it  is  a  study  day  and  night  how  they 
shall  try  to  reduce  the  poor  workman  ;  they  know  who  is  the  weakest  out  of 
them,  and  whom  to  tackle  first  ;  and  then  when  an  honourable  master  sends  out 
his  quotation  he  has  got  no  chance  ;  that  is  where  the  competition  arises. 

1  8158.  W  hat  do  you  mean  by  "  sending  out  his  quotation  ;"  do  you  mean  the 
price  he  offers  to  the  merci)ant  ? 
Yes. 

1 8 1  50.  And  you  say  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  will  offer  to  the  merchant 
to  make  the  chains  at  a  price  that  they  know  perfectly  well  will  not  admit  of  a 
fair  rate  of  wage  to  the  workmen  r 

Yes. 

18160.  What  steps  do  the  workmen  take  to  keep  up  the  prices  ? 

In  many  instances  1  suppose  from  sheer  necessity  they  are  compelled  almost 
to  take  any  wage  that  these  masters  offer  them. 

18161.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mi'.  Juggins  ? 

No ;  I  heard  a  few  words  towards  the  latter  part  only,  but  very  little. 

181 5-2.  As  to  domestic  workshops  the  evidence  he  gave  to  the  Committee 
was  to  the  effect  that  as  a  general  rule  a  man  rented  a  dwelling  house  and  work- 
shop at  the  back,  a  shop  varying  from  a  size  to  accommodate  two  persons  to  ten 
persons  ? 

Yes,  that  is  quite  correct. 

18163.  And 
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i8i()3.  And  that  they  employed  themselves  and  their  families,  and  pei-haps 
two  or  three  or  four  more  people,  not  members  of  their  famiUes ;  that  would  be 
correcl,  would  it  ? 

Yes,  quite  correct. 

18164.  Do  you  know  how  the  operatives  are  paid  in  those  workshops  ;  are 
they  paid  altogethrr  by  piece,  or  are  any  of  them  paid  by  time  ? 

All  the  work  that  the  man  gets  out  from  the  warehouse,  from  the  employer, 
he  is  paid  for  by  piecmvork,  S  )  much  per  cwt ;  but  then  there  are  cases  where 
men,  unprincipled  human  beings,  get  a  lot  of  yonngsters,  boys  and  girls,  into 
their  shops,  get  them  what  they  call  apprenticed,  and  get  them  to  work  for 
next  to  nothing.  I  know  a  case  of  one  man  paying  the  youths  in  his  shop,  boys 
and  girls  (they  are  mostly  girls),  one  halfpenny  per  hour. 

18165.  That  would  be  a  very  light  kind  of  chain,  I  suppose 
Yes. 

18166.  By  that  means  they  are  able  to  sell  this  chain  very  cheap  ? 

Yes.  Such  a  man  as  the  one  I  am  referring  to  is  working  agaiust  the 
respectable  employers,  and  working  against  the  trade  at  large. 

18167.  What  do  yoii  mean  by  "working  against"? 
1  mean  working  against  the  prices. 

18168.  But  as  a  rule  the  occupier  of  the  shop  gets  paid  a  certain  price  per 
cwt.  for  the  chain,  does  he  not  ? 

Yes. 

1  8i6g.  Then  he  pays  tlie  men  or  women  who  are  working  for  him  a  certain 
price  ? 

I  will  tell  you  the  custom  of  the  trade.  You  heard  me  refer  just  now  to  that 
list,  4  s.  per  cwt.  for  half-inch  ;  that  is  the  basi-^.  A  man  that  has  got  a  shop 
employing  children  working  under  him  takes  one-fourth;  that  is  the  custom  ; 
no  one  objects,  we  ail  agree  to  that;  that  has  been  the  custom,  so  far  as  my 
memory  will  carry  me  back  ;  consequently  the  man  would  have  1  s.  per  cwt. 
out  of  the  4  s.;  he  has  to  pay  carriage  for  the  iron  and  carriage  for  the  work  ;  he 
has  to  go  and  weigh  it ;  lie  has  to  pay  the  shop  rent  and  firing,  and  for  the  tools, 
and  so  on;  and  he  gets  a  fourth  for  his  capital  that  he  has  invested  in  fuel  and 
tools  and  carriage,  and  so  on. 

18170.  To  that  you  have  no  objection  r 
No. 

18171.  I.  asked  you  as  to  the  men  or  women  who  are  working  in  the  shop, 
how  they  are  paid  ;  the  occupier  of  the  shop,  as  I  understand  ir,  will  get  so 
much  per  cwt ;  tlien  he  has  the  men  and  women  working  for  him? 

In  all  legitimate  cases  he  will  be  paid  as  I  say,  but  there  are  cases  such  as  I 
was  referring  to  just  now,  where  they  get  these  apprentices,  and  get,  perhaps, 
other  men  to  v/ork  for  them,  and  will  give  them  so  much  a  day,  so  much  per 
week  rather  ;  some  of  them  so  much  an  hour.  I  I'eferred  to  a  case  of  a  half- 
penny per  hour  ;  they  get  some  of  them  to  work  three  or  perhaps  six  months 
for  nothing,  then  they  begin  to  work  for  2  6  d.  or  3  s.  They  are  not  all  so 
niggardly ;  some  are  more  generous  than  others. 

18172.  But  as  a  general  rule  the  occupier  of  the  shop  retui-ns  to  the  people 
working  for  him  the  same  price  as  he  gets  himself,  deducting  so  much  for  the 
expenses  of  carriage,  and  firing,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes. 

1  8173-  What  kind  of  wages  do  they  earn  ? 

You  see  there  are  so  many  different  sizes.  The  smaller  the  work  is 
as  a  rule  the  less  a  man  earns.  Now,  at  the  price  that  they  ai'e  paying, 
if  we  take  it  at  3.9.  6  many  of  the  masters  will  not  pay  them  above  that. 
Take  the  half-inch  ;  there  is  a  deal  of  boasting  and  bragging  with  some  of  the 
men  and  with  some  of  the  employers  as  to  how  much  a  man  can  make. 

(11.)  H4  Admitted 
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Admitted  that  a  man  will  pi  rliaps  in  .^ome  weeks,  when  he  does  nearly  two 
week  s  work  m  one,  make  his  10  cwt.  in  the  week,  but  1  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  man  in  the  trade  to-day  with  all  his  expertness  and  ability  who  will 
average  more  than  seven  cwt.  per  week. 

78174.  What  kind  of  chain  will  that  be? 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  half-inch. 

18175.  Whiit  will  he  get  paid  for  it  r 

He^  would  get  about  2  6 1/.  per  cwt,  und  if  he  c^ete  the  very  outside, 
2  5.  72  d. ;  then  out  of  that  he  would  have  to  i:ay  a  lad  or  girl  to  ass-ist  him  in 
blowing  tlie  bellows,  for  which  he  would  pay  2  s.  6  d.  or  3  or  3  ^.  6  d.  in 
seme  cases  per  week. 

18176.  What  else  would  come  out  of  that  ? 

I  was  saying  just  now  that  it  was  customary  for  a  journeyman  to  have  three 
parts  out  of  the  foui'  foi-  his  labour,  and  if  the  hr.ll-inch  is  3*.  Qd.,  three  parts 
of  that  would  be  2  s.  7|  d. 

18177.  We  understand  he  has  to  pay  one-fourth  of  the  gross  price  to  his 
employer? 

Yes'. 

18)78.  And  then  to  pay  a  girl  or  boy  10  blow  the  bellows  ? 
Yes. 

18179.  The  rest  would  not  be  wages? 
Yes. 

18180.  Is  this  the  kind  ui  woik  done  in  factories  at  all? 
Yes;  smaller  than  that  they  make  in  some  factories. 

18181.  As  to  the  length  of  hours  they  have  to  work,  what  have  you  (>ot  to 
say  to  that  ? 

It  varies  very  much  indeed  ;  some  ol  them  work  very  long  hours,  and  others 
do  not  work  so  long.  There  is  a  de;d  said  about  people  workmg  /O  hours 
a-week,  and  some  say  60,  and  some  say  65  hours,  and  so  on;  tliey  give 
different  hours  which  men  work,  but  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  it  would  be 
a  moral  in^. possibility  for  a  man  to  stick  to  the  work  and  follow  it  up  those  many 
hours.  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  shop  is  open  all  that  lime,  but  I  think  if  we 
look  at  It  from  the  natural  point  of  view,  we  should  see  that  there  would  not 
be  enough  to  support  them  at  chain  making  so  many  hours,  if  they  were  to 
stick  chj^e  to  it,  because  it  is  very  laborious  work  indeed. 

18182.  The  laboriousness  of  the  labour,  I  suppose,  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  chain  ? 

Yes  ;  still  there  are  no  wages  Cdmiiig  in  unless  there  is  self-applicaiion  in 
making  the  chsiin.  It  is  iK^t  hke  another  man  labouring;  he  may  have  an  hour 
or  two's  rest  with  his  wages  going  on  ;  but  a  chain  maker  must  be  ;ip|>lying 
every  nerve  he  has  got  while  he  is  at  it,  or  else  there  is  no  money  coming  in. 

18183.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  any  trades  where  men  goon  getting  wages 
when  they  are  resting  ;  but  I  want  to  get  from  you  what  you  consider  to  be 
the  hours  that  they  generally  work  per  Aveek  ? 

Tiiey  vary  materially,  as  I  said  before.  Some  men  will  do  the  work  quicker 
than  others,  but  I  know  that  many  of  the  men  have  to  work  very  late  ;  what- 
ever they  do  in  the  daytime  they  are  working  late  at  night. 

18184.  Do  you  suppose  they  work  60  hours  a  week  on  the  average  r 

They  must,  if  they  are  to  do  that  woik,  many  of  them;  some  could  do  it  in 
less  time. 

18185.  Have  many  of  the  men  engaged  in  working  at  making  chain  got  any 
other  trade  ? 

Not  men  tViat  work  at  the  chain  trade  solely  ;  there  are  other  men  th;(t  work 
at  other  trades ;  they  will  come  home  and  work  in  the  chain  shop  after  they 

have 
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have  done  their  work  for  their  regular  employer,  or  if  they  have  got  a  day  or 
half  a  day's  play  in  their  own  place  they  will  turn  into  the  chain  shop. 

18186.  Tt  may  happen  that  men  will  come  back  from  their  regular  work  and 
take  a  turn  in  the  chain  shop  ? 

Very  often. 

18187.  Therefore  the  shop  might  be  open  for  men  working  very  late  at  night 
though  they  liad  not  been  working  a  great  many  hours  in  that  shop  '.' 

Yes. 

18188.  Do  you  know  how  man}^  of  these  learners  you  have  spoken  of  are 
generally  employed  in  a  shop  ;  two  or  three,  or  what  number  ? 

It  varies  with  the  size  of  the  shop  accoi'ding  to  the  extent  of  a  man's  business 
premises.  Some  of  them  keeji  very  little  besides  learners.  As  soon  as  they 
have  taught  one  batch  tiny  will  not  give  them  tlie  money  that  they  are  worth, 
and  ihey  will  go  elsewhere,  and  they  will  employ  another  lot  of  learners. 

18189.  ^\hat  would  you  call  an  average  size  shop  ? 

In  an  average  sized  shop  as  near  as  I  could  tell  in  the  trade,  with  these 
domestic  shops  as  we  call  them,  there  would  be  five  fires  in  the  shoj),  and  some 
of  them  have  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten,  or  perhaps  more  than  that. 

18190.  I  should  gather  from  you  that  you  do  not  think  that  the  hours  of 
labour  are  excessive  ? 

Yes,  for  the  amount  of  money  that  they  get  I  do. 

18191.  But  you  have  not  told  the  Committee  what  the  hours  of  labour  are. 
I  tried  to  get  from  you  what  you  consider  the  weekly  average  hours  of  labour 
are  ;  if  you  say  they  are  excessive,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  consider 
excessive  ? 

The  labour  is  excessive  when  they  are  at  work  making  the  chain  and  the 
shops  no  doubt  may  be  open  60  or  /O  hours  a  week.  I  am  not  always  on  the 
road  to  sec,  bu  reports  go  that  the  men  are  working  60  or  70  hours  a  week  ; 
but  I  maintain  my  opinion  (it  is  only  my  opinion),  that  the  men  could  not 
follow  it  up  week  after  week  to  work  so  many  hours. 

1819J.  I    understand  you  that  you  think  it  impossible  that  the  men  can 
work  60  or  "0  hours,  because  the  work  is  so  hard  ? 
1  do  think  it  iuipossil)le. 

18193.  Earl  of  Derhi/.~\  Do  you  mean  that  they  knock  off  from  time  to 
lime  ? 

In  the  daytime,  and  have  rest ;  that  is  how  I  look  at  it. 

18194.  Chairman^  Your  opiiii  in  is  that  60  hours  a  week  of  this  kind  of 
work  would  be  excessive  ? 

I  think  so.  It  is  true  that  they  are  old  men  most  of  them  very  soon  when 
they  follow  this  kind  of  employment. 

18195.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  hours  they  ought  to  work  as  a  fair 
week's  work  for  a  man  ? 

T  think  if  a  man  does  eiglit  hours'  work  at  chain-making  a  day,  he  will 
have  a  enough  of  it,  if  you  will  excuse  my  using  a  homely  phrase  ? 

181 96.  He  will  have  had  quite  enough  ? 

I  think  ratlier  too  much,  if  he  has  to  stick  to  it  in  the  time.  I  do  not  mean 
counting  in  meal  time  ;  I  mean  eight  hours  work. 

18197.  Earl  of  Derby.']  Then  you  are  assuming  that  he  is  working  at  full 
speed,  doing  all  he  can  during  the  whole  of  that  time? 

Yes. 

1  8198.  Of  course,  if  a  man,is  working  in  his  own  house  with  no  one  standing 
over  him  to  drive  him  on  it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  be  working  at  full 
speed  ? 

Not  all  the  time  ;  nature  would  not  stand  it. 

(11.)  I  1 8 1 99.  Chairman.  \ 
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18199.  Chairman.']  Do  you  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  t!i at  a  few  work  on 
he  averai>;e  longer  than  eight  hours  in  the  day  ? 

Yes,  1  do. 

18200.  A  good  deal  more? 
Yes,  1  d:.. 

18201  There  is  not  much  work  done  1  presume  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays  ? 

Not  with  some  of  the  people ;  but  with  some  Mondays  is  like  a  regular  day  ; 
Saturday  is  not  so  because  they  have  to  take  the  work  away  and  reckon  it,  and 
bring  the  money  home.  Many  of  them  on  the  Monday  are  as  regular  as  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week. 

18202.  In  3  our  opinion  ought  any  steps  to  be  taken  to  regulate  the  hours  of 
work  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  the  salvation  of  the  trade  if  something  of  that  kind  was 
to  be  done  ;  it  is  my  firm  conviction. 

18203.  Have  you  got  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  as  to  how  it  could  be  done, 
the  way  you  think  it  might  be  done  ? 

Tliere  is  no  other  way  I  believe  in  which  it  can  be  done  except  by  legislation. 
We  tried  last  year  in  the  early  part  of  it  after  the  long  stiike  we  had  had  owing 
to  the  depression,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  were  to  begin  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  leave  work  at  6  o'clock  at  night ;  we  tried  to  carry  it  out  and  we 
succeeded  very  well  for  a  time,  but  then  some  of  them  began  to  break  away 
from  the  rule.  I  used  to  send  men  round  to  see  who  was  at  work  and  talk  to 
them,  and  see  if  we  could  persuade  them  to  leave  work  at  a  given  time  ;  but 
no,  perhaps  they  had  been  having  an  hour's  extra  play  in  the  day;  and  they 
wanted  to  put  it  on  at  night ;  and  then  when  the  shop  is  open  late  at  night  it 
gives  an  opportunity  for  the  men  at  work  at  other  branches  of  industry, 
lahourers  or  not,  to  come  in  and  work  at  this ;  but  I  consider  that  they  have 
never  done  their  duty  to  their  employers,  and  tired  themselves,  or  else  they 
would  never  have  been  so  eager  to  come  home  and  work  at  chain  making  ;  but 
then  they  have  come  into  these  shops,  and  stopped  working  till  9  or  10  o'clock 
at  night  after  they  have  done  what  they  call  their  day's  work  for  their  regular 
employers  ;  and  then  after  they  have  made  their  work,  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  and  they  will  take  and  offer  it  to  the 
masters,  and  if  the  masters  will  not  buy  it  they  will  offer  it  to  the  foggers  or 
middlemen  ;  and  they  will  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  ;  but  still  it  is  sold  again 
into  the  warehouses  of  the  masters  many  of  them  ;  and  so  the  chain  goes  off, 

18204.  la  fact  you  and  your  association  have  made  attempts  to  limit  the 
hours  ol  labour,  but  vou  have  failed  ? 

Yes. 

18205.  And  having  failed,  you  think  tiiat  the  State  might  be  more  successful 
by  legislation  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

18206.  Do  you  think  the  operatives  themselves  would  he  willing  to  have  their 
right  to  work  as  long  as  they  ciiose  restricted  ? 

1  believe  that  more  than  19  out  of  every  20  in  the  trade  to-day  would  be 
glad  if  the  Government  would  step  in  and  legislate  for  them. 

1  8207.  You  mean  legislate  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  hours? 
Yes,  I  educing  the  hours. 

18208.  You  spoke  of  "  foggers  "  just  now,  we  have  not  heard  of  them  hefore 
in  the  chain-making  ;  does  the  fogger  exist  in  the  chain-making  ? 

Yes ;  almost  as  bad,  if  not  quite,  as  in  the  nail  trade. 

18209.  W'l^  you  tell  the  Committee  about  the  foggers  ? 

We  may  call  the  fogger  a  sweater,  but  in  our  county  they  are  called  foggers, 
middle-men  ;  they  are  not  confined  to  an  alias  or  two. 

18210.  But 
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18210.  But  lias  be  got  a  shop,  or  what  ? 

Sometimes  he  has  a  shop  ;  in  most  instances  they  have  shops.  Many  of 
them  have  some  iron  of  their  own,  and  money;  they  do  not  go  into  market 
themselves  ;  and  they  give  tlie  iron  out  almost  on  equal  terms  we  may  say,  just 
the  same  as  the  regular  ir.aster  would,  but  tliey  buy  the  chain  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  they  consequently  supply  the  masters  with  it  ? 

18211.  Do  you  mean  that  they  buy  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  regular 
masters  r 

Yes. 

182 1  2.  How  is  that  ? 
They  do  do  it. 

18213.  Buy  as  good  an  article  for  less? 

The  masters  buy  them  again  ;  whether  as  good  or  not  1  cannot  say.  The 
masters  help  the  foggers  more  than  the  workmen  do. 

18214.  How  do  they  buy  the  material  cheaper  r 

I  do  not  mean  that  they  buy  the  material  cheaper,  but  that  they  buy  the  work 
cheaper  from  the  workmen. 

I  8215.  Then  the  fogger  might  be  described  as  a  very  small  master  ? 
Some  of  them. 

18216.  They  have  their  own  material,  and  tliey  act  in  fact  as  the  masters, 
only  that  they  sel!  the  manufactured  article  to  some  other  master? 

Yes,  they  will  have  the  iron  come  in  waggon  loads  the  same  as  the  master, 
and  thev  deliver  it  out  in  as  large  quantities,  some  of  ihem,  more  so  than  many 
of  the  masters  ;  they  have  their  horses  and  waggons  and  warehouses,  and  are 
just  on  a  par  with  many  of  the  masters,  and  more  extensive  than  many  of  the 
masters, 

18217.  Some  of  them  work  themselves,  do  they  not  ? 

Not  those  larger  ones  ;  they  have  as  much  as  they  can  really  do  to  manage 
the  whole  without  doing  any  work.  When  you  come  to  the  smaller  scale  some 
of  them  do  work. 

18218.  Some  of  them  combine  working  themselves  with  buying  from  others 
also  ? 

Yes  ;  there  are  small  foggers  also  that  perhaps  do  not  employ  more  than 
half  a  dozen  men  or  women  and  youths.  They  may  go  to  a  warehouse  and  get 
5  cwt.  of  small  chain,  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  made  out  of  that  size. 

18219.  When  you  say  they  get  from  the  warehouse  so  much  small  chain  you 
mean  the  material  to  make  the  small  chain? 

Yes,  the  iron  ;  and  when  they  get  it  home  they  will  have  one  woman  to  a 
bundle  of  half  a  hundredweight,  56  lbs;  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  iron 
they  will  stop  1  5.,  1  s.  6  d.,  2  s.,  and  2*.  6  d.  per  cwt.  out  of  what  they  are 
going  to  have  at  the  warehouse  from  the  master  ;  in  fact,  they  make  a  larger 
profit  by  fir  in  many  instances  than  the  regular  employer  does.  I  do  not  know 
the  object  of  the  masters  in  doing  it  through  him,  but  it  is  done  ;  whether  it  is 
to  save  extra  entries  in  their  books,  or  what,  I  canncjt  tell,  but  it  is  done. 

18220.  When  you  say  that  the  fogger  stops  so  much,  do  you  mean  that  he 
gives  the  operative  so  much  less  than  he  is  himself  getting? 

Yes. 

18221.  And  you  think  that  the  master  prefers  to  deal  with  the  fogger  rather 
than  with  the  operative  himself? 

I  cannot  say  whether  they  prefer  to  do  it,  but  it  is  done  ;  it  saves  them  a 
little  in  book-keeping,  but  that  is  about  all. 

18222.  Some  of  the  small  foggers  work  themselves,  and  some  of  the  large 
ones  do  not  ? 

Yes. 

(11.)  I  2  18223.  I  think 
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1  1223.  1  think  you  say  that  some  of  the  large  ones  have  a  business  just  as 
extensive  as  some  of  the  legitimate  masters  ? 
Yes. 

18224.  I"  such  a  case  how  would  you  distinguish  between  the  foggo^r  and  the 
legitimate  master,  what  is  the  difference  between  them  ? 

The  one  never  sends  any  chain  into  the  market  at  all,  but  simply  supplies 
persons  in  ihe  locality. 

18225    He  is  always  a  middle-man  ? 

Yes;  the  master  can  go  to  him;  he  has  tons  of  chain  in  his  warehouse 
and  the  master  can  in  and  buy  uhat  he  wants,  and  jus r,  as  much  as  he  wants 
in  many  instances;  and  then  he  has  not  got  to  buy  the  iron  ;ind  issue  it  and 
get  it  back  again,  hut  he  l)uys  it  off  the  middle  m.an  at  once. 

1S226.  Have  the  foggers  always  existed  in  the  small  trade  ? 

1  cannot  recollect  in  my  young  days  any  of  them;  they  might  have  been  in 
existence,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it,  only  as  the  trade  has  largely  developed, 
these  men  iiave  sprung  up  more  in  the  midst  of  the  trade. 

18227.  You  spoke  of  men  working  at  other  businesses  going  into  the  chain 
shops,  and  making  a  certain  amount  ot  chains;  I  suppose  they  would  take  it 
on  to  these  foggers  l 

Yes. 

18228.  Such  a  man  could  not  take  it  to  one  of  the  legitimate  masters,  could 
he,  very  well  ? 

Yes,  he  could. 

18229.  nearest  master's  place  might  be  some  distance,  might  it  not  ? 
Yes,  it  might;  but  they  are  not  very  far  apart  in  our  localities,  so  many 

masters  being  dotted  here  and  there  about. 

18230.  Then  why  does  he  take  it  to  the  fogger  instead  of  the  master? 

In  one  respect.  I  think  it  is  because  the  masters  will  not  be  bothered  with 
them  in  the  small  quantities  they  make,  in  some  instances. 

18231.  If  a  man  likes  to  work  three  or  four  or  five  or  six  hours  in  a  chain 
shop  to  earn  a  few  shillings,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fogger  would  he  be  able  to 
dispose  of  his  work  r 

I  do  not  think  he  would. 

18232.  Therefore  in  that  way  the  fogger  is  useful  ? 
Useful  in  one  way,  and  injurious  m  the  other. 

18233.  Injurious  because  you  think  that  it  would  he  better  that  these  people 
outside  the  trade  should  not  go  into  it  at  all  ? 

Because  it  seems  that  when  a  man  1ns  done  a  day's  work  he  should  not  go 
and  rob  poor  souls  who  have  not  half  a  day's  work. 

1S234.  If  it  is  the  fact  that  men  working  at  other  businesses  work  during 
odd  hours  and  half-hours  at  chain-making,  and  sell  it  cheaper  to  the  fogger, 
does  that  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  prices? 

Yes. 

1  8235.  You  think  it  has  a  large  effect  ? 

Yes.  I  can  tell  you  that  if  a  master  can  buy  one  hundredweight  of  chain 
cheaper  than  the  list  price,  then  if  it  is  possible,  he  will  never  give  another  man 
more  than  he  gave  for  that  hundredweight. 

18236.  That  is  to  say,  according  to  you,  you  might  have  a  number  of  men, 
100  or  1,000,  combine  not  to  take  less  than  a  certain  price;  one  man  will 
come  in  with  comparatively  a  small  quantity,  one  hundredweigitt,  and  say, 
"  Here,  I  am  willing  to  take  less  ;"  that  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  down 
the  whole  ? 

No,  I  should  not  wish  to  convey  that  idea,  because  if  it  was  1,000  to  one,  or 
1,000  to  two,  or  1,000  to  10,  we  should  not  care  about  them  at  all. 

18237.  But 
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18-237.  But  it  is  the  fact  that  there  Jire  so  many  of  them  that  pnidnces  the 
effect  ? 

So  many  of  them. 

1S238.  A  great  many  women  work  at  cliaiii-making,  do  they  not? 
Yes^ 

18239.  ^^ore  than  formerly  ? 
Yes. 

18240.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

1  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  this:  there  is  no  other  opening- 
there  for  females  in  our  trade  at  present,  no  branch  of  industry,  scarcely, 
besides  chain-making,  and  since  there  has  lieen  such  a  depression  in  the  nail 
trade,  and  so  much  machinery  brought  to  bear  upon  the  nail  making  as  they 
were  already  partly  used  to  the  iron  and  fire  and  hammer,  it  did  not  take  tliem 
much  time  and  trouble  to  begin  to  make  chains,  and  consequently  they  are 
nearly  all  being  bi  ought  up  in  the  chains-making  hne. 

18241.  That  would  affect  both  men  and  women  ? 

Yes;  but  somehow  I  think  there  is  a  preponderance  of  females  in  our  country. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  in  other  countries. 

18242.  Do  you  mean  that  the  disproportion  is  greater  now  than  formerly  ? 
I  think  so. 

18243.  Do  you  consider  that  females  are  employed  upon  work  that  is  so  hard 
as  to  be  unwholesome  ;  unsuited  to  woman  ? 

I  am  only  going  to  speak  as  to  the  chain  trade  ;  in  some  instances  it  is  so  ; 
the  iron  that  they  work  into  chain  is  too  large  for  them  ;  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  make  it. 

18244.  You  tliink  that  they  ought  to  be  restricted  ? 
Restricted  in  the  size  of  iron. 

18245.  To  what  size  ? 

If  I  give  you  technical  size,  it  is  what  we  call  No.  1  iron. 

18246.  What  would  be  the  size?^ 

I  cannot  give  you  the  size,  but  it  is  not  a  number,  in  the  way  of  the  fifteens, 
seventeens,  and  so  on,  but  it  is  larger  than  the  quarter-inch.  I  shall  have  a 
chain  and  will  show  you  the  size  of  a  ]No.  1  chain  before  1  go  back,  which  we 
consider  large  enough  for  a  female  to  work. 

18247.  You  think  that  no  woman  should  be  allowed  to  make  Irrger  than 
that } 

No,  I  think  not. 

18248.  Then  as  to  children  and  young  persons,  do  you  consider'that  they 
are  employed  in  a  way  that  is  not  suitable'' 

No  ;  I  do  not  see  much  the  matter  with  the  children  so  far  as  the  size  and 
all  that  is  concerned  that  they  make  ;  in  some  instances  they  have  10  work  a 
little  too  hard,  and  rather  too  young;  many  of  then  do  more  than  their  strength 
will  propeily  allow  them  to  do. 

18249.  Do  you  object  to  female  labour  as  competing  with  male  labour  ? 
It  is  no  use  objecting  to  it  under  present  circusnstances. 

1  8250.  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  object  to  it  on  principle  ? 
Yes,  on  principle,  I  do  entirely. 

18251.  On  account  of  the  competiti(>n  r 

Yes ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  females  ought  to  be  taught  to  be  blacksmiths. 

182.52.  Would  you  agree  with  the  former  witness  who  said  that  as  far  as 
married  women  were  concerned,  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  work  at  all  the 
family  could  earn  just  as  much  ;  that  the  man  would  earn  just  as  much,  and 
the  family  would  be  none  the  worse  ;  because  the  woman  neglects  her  household 
duties  for  the  sake  of  working  in  the  shop. 

(11-)  I.S  I  believe 
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I  believe  it  would  be  far  preferable  for  every  married  man  in  the  trade  if  his 
wife  was  to  keep  entirely  out  of  the  chain  shop.  There  are  many  reasons  why; 
if  you  wish  I  could  state  the  reasons. 

18253  Certainly? 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  woman  turns  into  the  sliop  to  work  everything 
in  the  house  is  entirely  neglected ;  you  can  go  into  that  house  at  times,  and  as 
you  cannot  expect  the  woman  to  do  two  things,  you  will  see  that  house  most 
filthy  and  untidy  in  many  instances  ;  she  really  cannot  give  time  and  attention 
to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties,  because  she  feels  the  necessity  of  earning 
every  penny  she  can  to  help  her  husband,  and  then  very  often  when  night 
comes  and  they  have  both  done  work  there  is  neither  fire  nor  comfort  in  the 
house  ;  and  very  often  it  drives  the  man  to  go  and  get  a  pint  of  beer  extra  to 
what  he  would  l)ave.  I  lis  under  garments  are  wet  through,  and  there  is  no  fire 
in  the  house,  and  his  trousers  are  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in 
the  brook  or  a  pail  of  water,  and  there  is  no  fire  for  him  to  dry 
them  by.  The  woman  in  many  instances,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lias  been 
trained  from  her  youth  to  make  chains,  and  knows  very  little  or  nothing  about 
domestic  duties  when  she  gets  married,  .'•carcely  knows  how  to  sew  a  button  on 
a  man's  shirr ;  she  has  not  been  taught  herself,  and  she  has  no  idea  how  to  teach 
her  child  because  she  has  never  had  the  education  herself.  Still,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  lots  of  women  who  improve  themselves,  and  make  the  best  use 
of  their  time,  and  attend  to  all  those  little  domestic  duties  as  well  as  they  can. 
But  if  the  woman  when  she  was  mariied  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  shop 
I  believe  there  woidd  be  more  comfort  and  a  better  supply  from  the  man's  own 
labour  than  there  is  now  from  the  two  put  together.  In  many  instances  the 
woman  when  she  is  at  work  in  the  shop  will  perhaps  earn  her  '3  s.  to  3  s.  6d., 
attendinj^  to  little  domestic  duties  besides;  and  she  has  got  to  pay  a  girl  at 
least  2  s.  6  d.  per  week  for  nursing  the  baby,  but  what  is  she  the  better  off? 
But  still  being  accustomed  to  the  vv()ri<  in  the  shop  from  her  youth  up  she  goes 
to  the  shop  and  the  husband  says  :  "  If  she  does  not  come  to  the  shop  I  shall 
not."  But  if  the  woman  was  not  allowed  to  work  he  would  not  expect  her  to 
do  so,  ami  he  would  have  to  buckle  to  himself,  and  be  more  of  a  man,  and  feel 
a  greater  responsiljility. 

18254.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  a  married  woman 
working  adds  very  little  to  the  man's  income  ? 
Very  little  indeed,  all  things  considered. 

I  8255.  Tiiat  the  little  she  earns  is  balanced  by  what  she  may  have  to  pay  to 
somebody  to  look  after  the  cliildren,  and  by  the  waste  in  the  house  ? 
Yes. 

18256.  Is  there  any  other  reason  why  you  think  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  vvork  in  the  shops  ? 

There  is  ;  I  think  it  tends  very  much  to  injure  the  race  of  the  chain  makers  ; 
many  of  them  are  little  tiny  dwarfs  ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  shall 
be  much  muscle  and  bone  in  them  ;  seeing  that  while  the  wife  is  pregnant  she 
is  haid  at  work  from  morning  to  night ;  it  must  tend  to  prevent  development 
even  before  the  little  things  come  into  the  world,  and  when  they  come  they 
are  shamefully  neglected  and  cannot  afterwards  properly  develop. 

18257.  Then  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  propose  that  married  women  should 
not  be  allowecf  to  remain  in  the  shop  at  all  ? 

If  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  soon  settle  it ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  say 
that  that  would  be  my  proposition ;  but  I  have  told  the  workers  at  large 
meetings  that  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  not  a  woman  after  she  was  married  should 
work  in  the  shop,  and  I  have  told  them  the  reason  why,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  pleased  about  it. 

18258.  Do  you  ti link  it  would  have  any  effect  in  preventing  their  marrying 
at  all ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  it  would,  they  will  marry. 

18259.  What 
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1S251).  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  advantpge  or  disadvantage  of  these 
domestic  workshops  as  compared,  to  factories  ? 

At  one  time  in  uiy  hfe  I  can  recollect  the  factories  were  very  scarce 
indeed,  very  thinly  scattered.  I  do  not  recollect  above  one  chainmakers 
lactory,  and  the  chainmakers  at  that  time  weve  bitterly  opposed  to  factories 
being  introduced  into  the  trade;  they  were  afraid  it  would  be  an  injury  to  them; 
but  in  the  course  of  events,  and  as  time  has  gone  on,  men  see  now,  the  bulk  of 
them,  that  the  factories  would  be  far  preferable  to  the  system  that  they  have 
now  of  working  in  their  own  slio|)S. 

18  260.  Yo  \  tiiink  they  would  prefer  the  factory  system  themselves  ? 

Many  of  them  would  ;  there  would  be  a  difficulty  if  any  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  aliolish  these  domestic  shops  on  a  wholesale  scale ;  it  could  not  be  done 
very  well  unless  someone  was  prepared  to  make  compensation. 

18261.  But  do  you  think  that  the  domestic  shops  ought  to  be  put  under 
the  same  regulations  and  rules  with  regard  to  hours,  and  so  on,  as  the 
factories  r 

Yes,  quite  so  ;  in  fact  it  would  be  better  if  they  were  all  in  factories  alto- 
gether;  that  would  be  better  than  even  being  put  under  the  Workshops  A.et ; 
but  as  1  say  it  could  not  be  done  at  present,  because  every  little  man  has  his 
1  I.  or  2  I.  invested  in  a  pair  of  old  bellows,  in  a  bick-iron,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  that  is  like  a  sacred  piece  of  furniture. 

18262.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  occupiers  of  these  shops  would  not  object 
to  having  the  domestic  workshops  put  under  the  same  regulations  as  exist  in 
factories  as  to  hours,  and  so  on  ? 

Many  of  them  would  be  heartily  glad  if  they  were  ;  it  is  only  those  people  who 
are  never  satisfied  with  auything  that  is  done  that  would  grumble  ;  it  would  be 
one  of  the  finest  things  that  could  be  done  under  the  circumstances  for  the 
workers  then:selves,  and  hundreds  of  them  would  be  heartily  glad  if  that  were 
done. 

i82'>i3.  N<jw,  as  to  the  s  mitary  condition  of  these  workshops,  is  there  sufficient 
air  in  ihem  for  the  nutnber  of  pe;:ple  employed,  do  you  suppose  ?  We  were 
told  by  the  tbnner  witness  that  they  were  very  low,  generally  speaking  ? 

Yes,  they  are  very  low,  many  of  them  are  very  unhealthy,  and  the  surround- 
ings are  very  bad  indeed. 

1  8264.  Are  they  very  hot  ? 

Yes,  the  lower  they  are  the  hotter  tiiey  are  ;  there  are  some  good  shops  as 
well  as  bad  ones. 

18265.  The  heat  is  very  great  in  some  of  them,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

18266.  And  they  are  verv  draughty? 
Yes. 

18267.  And  the  sanitary  condition  is  bad  r 

Yes,  very  bad  in  many  cases.  Not  only  are  the  shops  bad,  but  their  houses  are 
bad  too. 

18268.  One  question  I  forgot  to  ask  you  a'.)Out  these  foggers  ;  combined  with 
what  you  said  about  the  advantage  of  factories,  if  all  the  work  was  carried  on 
in  factories,  what  would  become  of  these  people  who  occasionally  make  chains 
and  sell  to  the  foggers,  or  to  the  unskilled  part  of  the  people  engaged  in  making 
chains  ;  how  could  they^  dispose  of  them  at  all  ? 

They  would  have  to  cease  making  chains  unless  they  were  put  under  some 
one  to  instruct  them.  If  they  were  all  made  in  factories  they  would  not  have 
a  chance  to  do  as  they  are  doing  now ;  if  they  were  all  made  in  factories, 
everybody  would  have  to  go  there  to  work;  it  would  be  advantageous,  in  my 
opinion,  both  to  the  employers  and  to  the  employes. 

18269.  And  these  girls  who  work  for  nothing,  and  then  only  for  a  very  low 
wage,  what  would  become  of  them  ? 

(11.)  1 4  There 
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There  might  be  shops  erected  in  a  portion  of  the  factory  where  the  girls  might 
be  put  by  themselves,  learning  to  work  with  a  female  instructor  as  an  inspector 
over  them. 

18270.  Have  the  masters  combined  at  all  with  the  men  to  keep  up  the 
statement  of  prices  ? 

You  see  that  list  of  prices  which  I  presented  to  you  was  drawn  up  jointly  by 
the  masters  and  men.  We  tried  to  get  a  conference  of  the  masters.  The 
second  attempt  we  had  there  were  16  or  18  of  the  employers  present  with  us  at 
this  meeting,  and  then  we  agreed  to  formulate  that  list. 

18271.  Have  the  operatives  made  any  attempt  to  dispense  with  the  foggers  ? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1  8272.  And  tl)e  masters  do  not  object  to  the  foggers  ? 

No,  I  suppose  not ;  1  never  heard  them  object  much  to  them. 

1S273,  'I'^e  foggers,  in  your  opinion,  are  not  much  use  to  anybody;  but 
nobody  takes  any  steps  to  try  and  do  without  them  ? 

They  are  very  injurious  men  in  the  locality.  They  have  nothing  to  risk  that 
I  can  see,  and  everything  to  gain  ;  they  make  considerably  more  profit  than  the 
legitimate  employer  does. 

18274.  How  do  you  account  then  for  the  fact  that  the  men  have  never 
apparently  combined  to  get  rid  of  the  foggers  ? 

I  do  not  know,  I  really  cannot  account  for  it;  they  have  been  talking  about 
it,  and  that  has  been  all. 

18275.  Do  these  foggers  keep  shops  ? 
Yes. 

18276.  I  mean  provision  shops? 

I  do  not  know ;  1  think  there  are  some,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  do 
keep  provision  shops  ;  some  of  them  keep  public-houses,  chainmasters  more 
particularly. 

58277.  Is  it  the  case,  do  you  suppose,  that  the  v.  orkpeople  are  practically 
compelled  to  buy  things  in  these  shops,  or  in  these  public-houses  ? 

Without  a  doubt  they  are ;  those  that  do  not  go  get  little  or  no  work,  and 
those  that  do  go  have  the  picking,  so  to  speak,  of  the  jobs ;  they  have  the  job 
that  will  pay  the  best. 

18278.  You  mean  that  the  man  that  will  spend  most  money  will  get  most 
work  ? 

Yes  ;  and  he  pays  double  for  his  beer  in  that  way,  and  double  for  the 
provisions. 

18279.  Do  you  mean  really  double,  or  are  you  only  using  that  word  as  a 
figure  of  speech  ? 

You  see  they  have  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  there. 

1  8280.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  man  charges  the  workman  double  ? 

No,  not  for  his  beer,  but  for  his  provisions  he  is  charged  more,  ;  I  was  told 
that  some  of  them  are  chaiged  9  d.  o.  pound  for  bacon  tliat  they  can  buy  at  5  d. 
vor  b\  d.  or  6  d.,  and  3  d.  for  sugar  that  they  can  buy  for  2\  d.  or  2  d. 

18281.  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  so,  or  that  you  believe  it  to  be  so;  is  it  so 
■of  yowv  own  knowledge  ? 

I  know  it  for  a  fact ;  there  is  a  woman  that  I  had  to  take  one  of  the  sum- 
monses to,  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  and  she,  at  first,  did  not  refuse  coming ; 
I  went  to  see  her  yesterday  morning,  and  told  her  she  must  be  heie  at  a  ceitain 
time,  and  1  offered  to  accompany  her  up.  She  said  that  her  husband  objected 
to  her  coming.  I  said  "  Why  ?"  "  I  am  afraid  it  might  cause  unpleasantness  at 
home,  you  know  she  said,  "  we  used  to  deal  with  So-and-so  before  we  began  to 
work  for  him;"  and  now  the  daughter  is  making  some  nails  for  him,  and  she  gets 
a  note  for  what  work  the  liirl  has  made,  and  then  she  takes  it  into  the 
grocer's  shop,  and  has  provisions,  and  pays  the  balance.    Mr.  Oram  was  down 

there 
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there  making  inquiries,  and  she  told  Mr.  Oram  tl^at,  and  now  she  refuses  to 
come.  I  said  to  her  that  i  should  not  be  surprised  if  your  Lordships  were  to 
send  a  telegram  down  for  a  policeman  to  bring  her  up,  whether  or  not.  I  never 
saw  the  woman  in  my  life  before  last  Saturday.  She  admitted  that  they  were 
having  goods  for  what  work  they  were  making,  and  even  to  more  than  what 
the  work  would  come  to. 

18282.  You  mean   that   they  practically  take  all   their   wages   out  in 
goods  ? 

Yes,  all  their  wages  out  in  goods  ;  and  she  was  afraid  to  come  lest  she 
should  be  asked  questions  en  that  point ;  that  was  what  the  woman  told  me 
yesterday  morning. 

18283.  You  think  it  is  a  common  thing  that  they  are  expected  to  deal  at  the 
shops  either  witjj  the  master  direct,  or  with  some  relative  ? 

Yes,  it  is  the  fact.    We  cannot  get  direct  evidence  to  prove  it,  but  we  know 
it  is  a  fact. 

18284.  1'"''!'^  of  Derhy?\  You  spoke  just  now  of  the  fogger  as  opposed  to  the 
legitimate  employer  ;  what  is  it  that  the  fogger  does  which  is  illegitimate  r 

1  do  not  know^  that  he  is  injurious  to  the  legitimate  master ;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  otherwise,  for  in  many  instances  I  think  he  is  acce  sory  with  the 
employer,  or  the  employer  is  accessory  wiih  him,  for  I  am  inclined  to  think 
sometimes  that  thtre  is  a  plot  laid  between  the  two.  I  will  give  you  an  illus- 
traiion :  'ti  rade,  ])erhaps,  is  not  very  brisk  ;  a  man  will  go  to  a  master  mornin>i 
after  morning  for  orders,  and  be  told  theie  is  nothing  ;  "  I  have  nothing  to  give 
you:  you  go  to  So-and-so,"  giving  him  the  name  of  the  fogger  ;  "you  can  go  to 
him  and  he  will  find  you  somethirig ;  I  have  got  nothing."  The  master  cannot 
for  ^hanie  lower  himself  then  and  there  to  bring  the  man  down  to  starvation 
prices,  but  the  fogger  finds  the- man  something  to  do,  and  then  when  the  fogger 
has  bought  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  master  wtuld  have  given  him,  the 
fogger  goes  and  takes  it  right  into  the  master.  The  master  gives  the  order  to 
the  fogger  in  the  first  place,  and  it  goes  right  round  to  the  masters  after  all. 

18285.  Vou  put  it  in  this  way  :  That  the  fogger  is  valuable  to  the  employer, 
because  the  employer  can  do  thr(jugh  him  things  whi:  h  he  would  not  do  in  his 
own  person  ? 

Ye?,  1  believe  that  to  be  correct. 

18286.  Then  have  you  considered  any  practical  way  of  geiting  rid  of  the 
employ  macnt  of  middlemen  of  this  kind  .- 

No,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have ;  I  think  it  is  rather  a  knotty  point. 

18287.  You  would  not  propose  that  it  should  he  unlawful  for  any  bargain  to 
be  made  through  a  middleman? 

No  ;  certainly  we  hve  in  a  free  countiy  so  far;  but  still,  though  we  hve  in  a 
free  country,  we  are  not  free  ;  there  ai  e  laws  made  to  touch  a  good  many  of  us, 
and  there  ought  to  be  laws  made  to  touch  somebody  else  which  they  do  not 
touch. 

1S288.  But  you  have  no  practical  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  employment  of 
middlemen,  have  you  ? 
Not  at  present. 

18289.  You  think  them  injurious,  but  you  think  that  in  the  present  state  of 
society  they  are  a  necessity,  or  very  nearly  so  ;  1  think  you  said  that  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  said  they  were  a  necessity  ;  I  could  not  have  meant  that; 
I  think  they  are  a  curse  and  an  evil. 

18200.  That  they  were  useful  or  convenient? 

If  there  were  no  foggers,  in  my  opinion,  the  trade  all  round,  the  nail  trade  as 
well  as  the  chain  trade,  would  be  materially  improved. 

18291.  Do  you  mean  that  the  wages  would  be  higher  ? 

Yes,  wages  would  be  higher  and  the  trade  itself  would  be  more  honourable 
and  more  legitimate  than  what  it  is.    I  know  the  man  perfectly^  well  who  did 
(11)  K  this 
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this  M  hicli  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  A  poor  woman  goes  in  past  office  hours ; 
she  takes  a  little  bit  of  chain  under  her  arm  or  under  he)-  shawl,  and  she  wants 
to  sell  it,  iron  and  all ;  she  asks  this  fogger  \  s.  Q  d.  for  it,  and  without  a  doubt  it 
would  be  worth  Zs.  "  Oh,  he  says,  it  is  too  much  ;  I  do  not  want  you  to  come 
bothering  here  this  time  of  night;"  and  at  last  the  poorwoman  says,"  Well,  give 
me  1  s.  3  cl.  for  it."  He  says,  "  No,  1  shall  not  ;  give  the  woman  \  s.;  go  off ; 
do  not  come  bothering  here  this  time  of  night."  A  man  was  in  the  hou-e  that 
heard  the  conversation  and  told  me,  and  l;e  said  he  had  heard  it  repeatedly  ; 
and  he  took  the  man  to  task  for  his  harshness  and  cruelty  towards  the  woman, 

18292.  In  other  words,  he  drives  hard  bargains;  that  is  your  objection  to 
him  ? 

Yes.  You  see  here  the  thing  is,  some  of  these  people  are  not  so  provident 
in  their  manner  and  habits  as  they  might  be ;  now  this  iron  which  was  sold  to 
this  fogger  without  a  doubt  belonged  to  another  master,  and  was  not  her  own  ; 
if  she  had  taken  a  small  quantity  like  that  to  a  regular  firm  tiiey  would  not 
have  purchased  it,  but  even  if  they  bad  I  hey  \\  ould  not  have  been  so  cruel  with 
the  ])()()r  woman  as  this  oppressor  was  ;  these  tbggers  will  take  a  bit  in  at  any 
hour  almost,  as  long  as  they  are  up,  if  they  can  draw  a  spot  of  blood  out ;  and 
it  is  all  against  the  legitimate  way  of  trading. 

18293.  Chairman.^  This  woman  yoii  mention,  if  she  had  not  had  the  fogger 
to  go  to  would  not  have  been  able  to  sell  it  at  all,  I  understand  you  ? 

She  ought  not  to  have  been  able  to  sell  it  ;  without  a  doubt  she  was  robbing- 
her  employer  of  that  iron  in  taking  it  there. 

18294.  Earl  of  I>erhyr\  You  now  say  that  the  fogger  in  the  case  you  mention 
was  receiving  stolen  goods,  which  were  known  to  be  stolen? 

I  have  not  a  doubt  but  what  they  were  stolen  goods. 

18295.  You  do  not  make  that  a  general  charge  I  suppose? 

No;  but  I  believe  that  there  are  scores  of  masters  in  the  chain  trade  to-day 
that  have  cause  to  rue  these  foggers.  Very  often  men  will  go  and  uet  five 
cwt ,  or  half  a  ton  of  iron,  or  a  ton  from  a  respectable  firm,  and  will  draw 
money  on  that  -\vork,  perhaps  draw  10  s.  or  1^.,  or  more,  perhaps  2/.,  according 
to  what  size  iton  it  i?  ;  and  after  they  have  diawn  so  much  money  from  the 
enployer  ami  got  his  iron,  they  will  go  and  sell  his  iron  to  one  of  these  loggers, 
and  then  the  masters  have  to  resort  to  the  bench  magistrates  to  try  to 
recoup  themselves.  A  case  at  Old  Hill  has  been  tried  lately  where  the  men 
had  gone  and  sold  elsewhere  the  ii  on  that  they  had  got  from  the  masters ; 
and  so  they  lose  the  iron  and  money  and  all ;  it  is  astonishing  the  evil  that 
the  foggers  do  in  the  country. 

18296.  In  what  you  say  are  you  accusing  these  men  whom  you  call  foggers 
of  actual  fraud,  or  only  of  driving  hard  bargains  at  the  expense  of  this  poorer 
class  of  persons  that  they  have  to  deal  vvith  ? 

There  are  many  foggers  who  know  well  when  they  are  purchasing  this  work 
from  the  men,  iron  and  work  altogether,  that  these  poor  fellows  have  not  a  lb. 
of  iron  of  their  own,  and  yet  they  will  buy  a  cwt.,  or  2  cwt.,  or  5  cwt.,  or 
half-a-ton  at  a  time,  and  thty  know  that  the  iron  does  not  belong  to  the  man 
who  is  selling  it,  but  to  some  master  or  other. 

18297.  But  that,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  purchasing  stolen  goods? 

It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  but  tiiey  have  never  looked  at  it  in  that 
light,  and  they  ought  to  do  so. 

18298.  Is  not  that  punishable  by  law? 
It  is  punishable  by  law. 

18299.  There  is  a  legal  remedy  I  apprehend  in  that  case? 

There  would  be  in  that  case  if  the  master  would  look  after  it,  but  very  often 
they  think  the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

1  8300.  Cliairman.']  The  master,  I  presume,  would  proceed  against  the  man 
who  sold  the  iron  ? 

If  there  were  no  receivers  there  would  be  no  stealers,    In  regard  to  that  case 
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at  Old  Hill,  I  do  not  think  it  is  three  weeks  ago,  T  ha()pened  to  be  up  there  and 
heard  the  case  tried,  and  the  m^igistrates  made  an  order. 

I  8301 .  Duke  of  No)fol/i'.]  Who  brought  the  action  in  that  case  ? 

The  chain  n, aster  brought  it.  The  magistrates  made  an  order  for  so  mucii  to 
be  paid  in  a  given  time.  When  the  old  man  came  out  he  only  laughed,  and 
said,  "  I  have  got  no  money,  and  cannot  pay  it,  and  shall  not  pay  it."  He  sold 
the  iron  elsewhere  and  had  ihe  money  and  spent  it. 

1  8302.  Earl  of  Dcrbj/.]  You  tell  us  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any 
means  by  which  foggers  could  be  got  rid  of;  is  not  that  so  ? 

It  is  so;  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  you  any  ;  1  think  you  gentlemen  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  that  far  better  than  I  could. 

18303.  Chairman.']  I  want  to  ask  you  the  meaning  of  an  expression  you 
used  ;  in  one  answer  you  spoke  of  a  man  as  a  chainniaster,  and  in  another,  as 
an  e:iii)loyer;  what  do  you  mean  by  a  chainmaster  ? 

A  cliainmaster  is  a  chain  employer. 

18304.  You  mean  the  man  who  owns  the  factory  or  wareliouse,  the  man  who 
buys  the  goods,  and  sells  to  the  mtn'chants  I 

Yes,  the  chainmaster  or  the  employer. 

18305.  Earl  of  Dei'bi/.]  Now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  hours,  you  told 
us  that  your  association  had  attempted  to  regulate  the  hours  and  have  not 
succeeded  ? 

Yes. 

18306.  And  you  told  us  further  that  19  workmen  out  of  20  would  wish  the 
hours  reduced  ? 

1  believe  they  would  ;  I  believe  that  numbers  of  them  would  be  glad  to  have 
tiiem  reduced. 

18307.  Uo  you  mean  by  that  that  when  a  man  is  working  with  his  family 
only,  and  in  his  o  vn  hovise,  you  would  compel  him  not  to  work  longer  than  the 
factory  hours  ? 

Quite  so. 

1 S308.  Althougii  he  himself  might  be  willing  and  his  family  might  be 
willing,  yet  in  order  to  make  more  woi  k  for  other  people  he  is  not  to  do  more 
than  a  certain  quantity  himself ;  is  that  it  ? 

If  you  look  at  it  I  think  that  tliat  is  really  a  right  principle  to  go 
upon.  If  a  man  goes  and  lays  violent  hands  upon  himself,  and  attempts  to 
c<jmmit  suicide  there  comes  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  upon  him,  but  a  man 
may  stop  and  work  at  home  and  bring  on  a  suicidal  death,  and  may  be  gradually 
committing  suicide  and  worse  than  suicide,  and  they  do  not  interfere  ;  the  poor 
fellow  goes  on  day  after  day  grinding  his  very  life  out  of  him  merely  to  keep 
his  existence. 

1830a.  Hut  if  you  follow  out  that  line  of  argument  it  would  come  to  this, 
would  it  not,  tliat  a  man  might  be  punishable  for  not  taking  proper  care  of  his 
own  health  ? 

He  is  punishable  if  he  abuses  it,  I  know  that. 

18310.  Now,  as  to  the  em])l()yment  of  women,  you  do  not  propose,  as  I 
understand,  altogether  to  prohibit  their  employment  in  this  kind  of  work,  but 
only  to  restrict  the  kind  of  work  that  they  shall  do ;  is  that  it  ? 

That  is  it. 

1831 1.  But  I  understood  you,  speaking  of  what  you  would  prefer,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  say  tliat  you  object  altogether  to  the  competition  of  women  with 
men  ? 

Especially  married  women. 

18312.  Partly  on  account  of  the  household  and  the  children? 
Yes. 

(11.)  K  2  18313.  Partly 
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18313.  Parily  on  account  of  the  lowering  of  wages  by  their  competition  r 
Yes. 

18314.  And  I  suppose  we  may  lake  it  that  the  second  is  the  more  potent 
motive  of  the  two  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so  ;  it  seems  a  disgrace  that  a  man  cannot  earn  enough  money  to 
keep  his  wife  ;  that  a  man  is  able  and  willing  to  work,  and  after  all  his  tuil  he 
cannot  manage  to  keep  his  wife. 

18315.  Duke  of  Norfolk.~\  Do  you  suppose  it  is  practicable  and  desirable 
that  the  State  should  [)revent  men  workiny;-  over  hours,  in  their  own  workshops, 
there  l:eing  so  many  of  them  scattered  about  in  this  way  ;  how  would  it  be 
possible  r 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

18316.  Would  you  summon  them,  or  in  what  uay  would  you  prevent  it  ? 

1  do  not  see  what  else  you  could  do  ;  but  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  a 
good  many  to  be  summoned  if  that  became  law.  They  are  a  pretty  good  law- 
abiding  people ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  so  much  work  for  tht-  factory 
inspector  to  do  as  there  is  to-day,  in  one  sense,  becau-e  fro  11  the  way  in  which 
the  Workshop  Act  is  carried  out  now,  if  the  inspector  comes  round  he  does 
not  knriw  whether  anybody  working  in  that  shop  is  violating  the  law  unless  he 
goe-  in  and  lo  >ks  round;  but  if  there  was  a  ceitaiu  hour  fixed  at  which  they 
all  had  to  close,  he  could  soon  see  whether  they  were  violating  the  law  or  not; 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  myself  if  the  bonis  of  labour  were 
limited,  and  they  were  brought  under  the  Factory  Act. 

I  8317.  You  mean  that  even  the  existing  staff  of  Government  inspectors  could 
do  it  with  even  less  trouble  than  they  have  now  ? 

Yes,  at  least  one  man  wonLl  do  a  great  deal  more  business  than  he  i^  now 
doing,  doing  it  more  efficiently. 

18318.  With  reference  to  the  foggers  being  practically,  in  some  cases, 
receivers  of  stolen  goods,  I  understood  from  the  former  witness  that  when  the 
iron  was  given  out  to  be  made  into  chains  the  men  paid  for  the  iron  ;  I  under- 
stand from  what  you  say  that  they  do  not? 

No,  they  do  not. 

18319.  Then  lo  what  extent  can  they  go  on  with  their  system  of  taking  iron 
and  making  chains,  and  seUing  them  to  foggers  ;  when  they  were  found  out 
they  could  not  go  to  the  same  master  again  ? 

You  see  when  a  man  is  bent  on  doing  evil,  the  more  opportunities  he  has  the 
more  evil  he  commits ;  a  man  disposed  in  that  way  will  go  and  get  a  bit  of  iron 
from  one  place  and  then  from  another,  and  then  there  are  so  many  foggers  that 
he  cati  go  and  sell  a  few  cwt.  to  one  fogger  and  a  few  cwt.  to  another,  and  thus 
he  can  carry  it  on  to  an  alarming  extent  if  he  is  so  disposed ;  and  really  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  man  would  come  under  the  Criminal  Act;  the  iron  is 
booked  to  him,  and  credited  to  him;  but  then  I  think  under  the  Employers  Act 
somehow  that  iron  should  be  brought  in  in  a  given  time,  and  if  it  is  not,  then 
the  employer  l:as  a  chance  to  try  to  recover  it,  and  if  the  man  has  disposed 
of  it  within  that  time,  I  think  that  then  tiie  man  might  be  dealt  with  in  a 
more  stringent  way,  and  then  it  would  touch  the  fogger  in  that  case. 

I  8320.  But  I  suppose  every  time  tliat  the  workman  plays  this  trick,  it  knocks 
off  one  of  the  masters  to  whom  he  could  go  in  future  to  get  work  ? 

Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  although  sometimes  they  will  go  and  creep  in  again. 

183-1.  But  is  that  a  wide  practice,  do  you  consider  ? 

i  have  not  a  doubt  that  there  is  more  carried  on  than  comes  within  my 
knowledge ;  more  carried  on  than  what  everybody  is  aware  of. 

18122.  Lord  Monkswell?\  Up  to  what  age  do  you  say  men  can  work  at  chain 
making ;  you  say  they  get  old  soon  ?  u  . 

That  is  a  question  ;  it  varies  ;  some  men  bear  it  ever  so  much  better  than 
others ;  some  men  will  work  till  they  are  60  and  65  ;  they  make  small  chain, 
and  make  it  pretty  well. 

18323.  The 
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1S323.  The  large  chains,  I  mean  ? 

They  cannot  make  the  large  chains  ;  I  do  not  know  men  very  old  that  make 
large  chains. 

1  8  324.  On  an  average  would  they  have  to  knock  off  chainmaking  at  50  ? 
No. 

18325.  They  can  work  after  that  r 
Yes. 

18326.  You  say  that  the  competition  is  very  severe  among  masters  ;  I  do  not 
understand  you  to  say  that  the  masters  make  exorbitant  profits? 

That  tlie  competition  is  very  severe,  I  admit,  but  I  beheve  some  of  the  masters 
make  exorbitant  profits ;  I  have  known  in  my  time  in  the  nei2,hbourhood  many 
that  have  begun,  and  they  began  comparatively  with  nothing,  and  now  they 
seem  to  be  in  very  prosperous  and  flourishing  circumstances.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  is  all  gold  that  glitters  with  them  or  not,  but  at  any  rate  they  have 
horses,  and  they  have  traps  and  gigs,  and  they  have  fine  houses,  and  they  seem 
to  do  exceedingly  well.    I  do  not  envy  them. 

18327.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  Do  you  think  th-it  from  year  to  year  the  physical 
condition  of  all  these  chainmakers,  men,  w^omen,  and  children  is  getting  worse 
or  better;  are  the  children  more  puny? 

I  rtally  believe  they  are  ;  I  believe  the  present  generation  is  the  worst  I  have 
known  in  my  time  while  I  have  been  living  there,  and  I  have  heen  living  at 
Cradley  Heath  and  Dudley  Wood  for  more  than  52  years. 

18328.  You  think  it  is  worse  than  it  was  ? 
I  do. 

1  8329.  In  the  last  ten  years,  we  will  say  ? 
Yes,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

18330.  Chairman.]  You  mentioned  No.  1  chains  as  the  largest  that  women 
ought  to  make  ? 
Yes. 

18331-  Mr.  Juggins  mentioned  5-inch  chain  ;  is  that  the  same  r 
No.  1  is  rather  larger  than  the  quarter-inch. 

18332.  Now  as  to  one  answer  that  you  made,  I  am  not  clear  that  I  under- 
stand it  correctly.  You  were  speaking  of  the  master  being  unwilling  himself  to 
beat  down  the  price  to  the  workmen,  and  sending  him  away,  saying,  No,  he 
did  not  want  the  article,  and  sending  him  to  a  fogger,  and  then  the  fogger,  you 
said,  would  buv  it  very  cheap? 

Yes. 

18333.  Do  I  understand  then  from  you  that  the  fogger  would  sell  it  to 
the  master  cheaper  than  the  master  could  have  bought  it  from  the  workman; 
cheaper  than  the  stated  price. 

Yes,  cheaper  than  the  proper  price  ;  the  master  would  not  like  to  beat  the 
man  down  himself. 

18334.  The  master,  you  mean,  would  not  Hke  to  go  below  the  stated 
price,  and  he  lets  the  fogger  do  that  part  of  the  business  ? 

Yes. 

18335.  And  then  ultimately  buys  it  from  the  fogger  cheaper  than  he  could 
buy  it  at  the  legitimate  price  ? 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

Twelve  o'clock. 


(11.) 
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LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  THOMAS  HOMER,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

1833G.  Chairman.^  I  think  you  told  the  Committee  yesterday  that  there 
were  3:000  or  4,000  hands  employed  in  the  district  of  which  you  were 
speaking  ? 

Yes. 

18337.  you  mean  that  there  are  not  more  than  3,000  or  4,000  men, 
women,  and  children  employed  in  the  chain -making  l 

Not  in  the  small  chain- making-,  I  should  think.  We  have  never  taken  a 
census  that  I  am  aware  of,  and  we  cannot  speak  positively. 

18338.  Do  you  know  in  what  other  parts  of  England  small  chains  are  made  ? 
There  is  no  small  chain  madt  in  any  other  part  to  any  extent ;  there  is  a 

little  made  at  Walsall. 

18339.  We  are  to  take  it  from  you  that  the  small  chain  trade  in  England 
contains  not  more  than  3,000  or  4,000  all  told  ? 

1  should  not  think  it  does. 

18340.  I  want  to  clear  up  a  little  what  you  said  about  the  operatives  selling 
the  material  to  foggers ;  what  you  mean,  if  I  understand  you,  is  that  the  opera- 
tive goes  to  the  manufacturer  and  gets  so  much  iron  ? 

Yes. 

18341.  He  does  not  pay  for  that  ? 

No,  it  is  booked  to  him  ;  it  is  entered  to  his  account. 

18342.  And  there  is  an  implied  contract  entered  into  that  he  is  to  return  so 
much  of  tlie  manufactured  article  ? 

Yes. 

18343.  And  I  think  you  said  also  that  he  sometimes  obtains  an  advance  on 
taking  the  iron  out? 

Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after  he  has  had  the  iron,  and  worked 
a  portion  of  it  up  into  chain,  he  will  go  back  to  the  employer  and  get  so  much 
cash  on  account. 

18344.  Before  delivering  any  of  the  chain  ? 
Yes. 

(U.)  K  4  18345.  The 
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18345.  Then  am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you  mean  that  the  operative  will 
then  take  the  material  and  dispose  of  it,  sell  it  to  the  fogger  r 
Yes. 

1  8346.  And  you  infer  from  that  the  foggers  ought  to  be  done  away  with  in 
some  way,  because  they,  practically,  are  receivers  of  stolen  goods? 
i  do. 

18347.  But  has  not  the  manufacturer  a  very  simple  remedy  against  the 
operative  ? 

Yes,  I  think  the  remedy  is  sufficient,  but  many  of  the  masters  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  that  remedy  ;  yet  some  of  them  do. 

1 8348.  Why  do  they  not  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  their  leniency  towards  the  operatives ;  I  cannot 
say  what  else. 

1834(7.  Do  you  mean  that  the  masters  would  submit  to  be  robbed  in  that 
way  ? 

I  really  believe  many  of  them  do  submit  to  it  before  they  will  be  at  the  trouble 
of  taking  any  steps  about  it. 

18350.  The  amount  is  not  worth  their  while  ? 

Just  so  ;  in  some  instances  1  think  the  employers  have  really  submitted  to 
great  losses  in  the  course  of  years. 

18351.  The  employer,  I  suppose,  could  bring  a  criminal  action,  or  a  civil 
action,  whichever  he  preferred  ? 

I  have  ne\er  known  them  to  take  an  action  as  a  criminal  one  ;  more  as  a 
civil  one. 

1  8352.  They  generally  proceed  in  the  County  Court  ? 

Or  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  sometimes  ;  when  it  has  been  out  a  certain 
length  of  time  they  have  to  make  a  debt  of  it,  and  then  it  is  in  the  County 
Court. 

18353.  Is  the  chain  always  brought  back  on  the  Saturday  of  the  same  week 
as  the  material  is  taken  out? 

No  ;  sometimes  the  men  could  not  work  it  up  in  the  time;  sometimes  men 
go  in  twice  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  week  and  take  the  work  in  and 
weigh  it ;  some  of  them  go  almost  every  day  if  they  have  small  orders  from  the 
masters. 

18354.  Do  they  ever  keep  it  a  longer  time  than  a  week? 

Yes,  a  f(;rtnight,  three  weeks ;  more  than  that  sometimes  before  it  is 
brought  in. 

18355.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  this  blowing  ;  we  had  it  in  evidence  that 
a  girl  will  blow  two  bellows  ? 

Yes. 

18356.  How  is  it  done  ? 

They  have  them  connected  with  what  is  called  the  rock  staff ;  instead  of  its 
being  in  the  proper  place  for  it,  when  the  one  blower  is  at  work,  it  is  turned  up 
in  the  contrary  road  and  connected  with  some  iron,  so  that  one  stands  up  on  a 
cross-piece  there  {descrihing  it),  and  will  blow  two  pairs  of  bellows.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  wheel,  and  on  turning  the  wheel  you  are  continually  blowing  three 
and  four  pair  at  one  time. 

18357.  Do  you  say  that  the  blower  stands  on  a  cross-piece? 

Yes,  right  up  in  the  roof  of  the  shop,  and  is  partly  suffocated  in  hot  weather; 
it  must  be  full  of  sulphur  there. 

18358.  But  they  work  it  in  all  ca;es  by  hand,  do  they  not  ? 

They  stand  when  they  are  up  there,  and  the  leg  is  at  work  as  if  it  were  on 
the  treadmill  {describing  it).  Sometimes  they  have  to  hold  something  to 
balance  themselves  while  they  are  at  work  ;  they  stand  up  five  or  six  feet  high, 

or 
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or  higher  than  that  ;  it  is  according  to  the  height  of  the  frame  that  the  bellows 
are  fixed  in. 

18359.  How  many  hours  continuously  would  they  work  like  that? 

In  many  cases,  when  the  master  works  10  or  12  hours  per  day,  so  long  the 
boy  or  girl  has  to  blow  these  bellows  continually. 

18360.  But  I  mean  continuous  hours;  a  man  never  works  for  10  hours 
without  stopping  ? 

No ;  many  of  them  will  work  from  half-past  nine  to  one  o'clock  without  any 
cessation  whatever,  but  many  of  them  take  an  interval  of  perhaps  ten  minutes 
cr  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between.  The  same  with  regard  to  the  time  from  two 
to  six ;  some  of  them  take  an  interval ;  some  do  not  take  any  interval  at  all. 

-.  8361.  In  fact,  the  girl  blowing  has  to  keep  up  with  the  man  or  woman  who 
is  working  ? 
Yes. 

1 8362.  Do  you  know  whether  the  foggers  you  spoke  of  have  generally  worked 
themselves  ? 

Some  of  them  do  work. 

18363.  And  some  do  not? 
Yes. 

18364.  But  have  they  all  worked  at  some  time  ? 

I  should  think  they  have  or  else  they  would  not  have  understood  the  trade  if 
they  had  not  worked  at  it  some  time  or  other. 

18365.  Do  they  ever  sell  directly  to  the  merchant } 

Very  few  of  them,  and  very  little ;  it  is  mostly  supplied  to  masters  in  the 
immediate  locality. 

18366.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  fogger  does  not  attempt  to  undersell 
the  masters  with  the  merchant  ? 

No  ;  not  as  a  rule. 

18367.  In  your  opinion  is  there  anything  indecent  or  immodest  in  the  way  in 
which  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  shops  ? 

In  many  of  the  shops  there  is. 

1 8368.  But  not  in  all  ? 

Not  in  all.  For  instance,  where  there  is  a  father  who  has  got  his  shop  with 
his  own  family,  and  one  or  two  hired  hands  with  him  generally  in  those  shops, 
it  is  carried  on  very  decently  ;  but  in  some  shops,  where  there  is  no  particular 
faiher  in  the  shop  and  no  special  foreman,  and  they  have  big  young  women 
blowing  for  them,  very  often  there  are  doings  that  will  not  bear  the  daylight ; 
they  are  immoral. 

1  8369.  Then  you  would  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  trade  itself  that  leads  to 
immorality  or  indecency,  but  that  it  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the  shop 
is  conducted? 

Upon  the  way  the  shop  is  conducted. 

18370.  Are  the  operations  always  paid  as  soon  as  they  bring  in  their 
goods  ? 

No,  not  always. 

18371.  The  general  custom,  as  I  understand  from  you,  is  to  take  the  chain  in 
on  the  Saturday  ? 

They  take  it  in  as  the  masters  require  it,  if  they  have  it  finished.  When 
men  take  the  work  in  on  Saturday,  invariably  they  are  paid  on  the  Saturday 
Some  of  the  masters  are  good  enough  to  pay  the  men,  and  to  take  in  their 
work  any  day  of  the  week  if  they  require  it,  but  some  reckon  only  to  pay  once 
a  week ;  some  will  pay  any  day  when  the  work  is  taken  in  and  weighed. 


1  8372,  Is  it  the  custom  generally  to  pay  twice  a  month  ? 
(11.)  L 
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There  are  some  [>laces  where  men  will  draw  on  account,  and  the  account 
may  run  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  work  is  made  up  in  the  proper  reckoning, 
and  in  many  instances  the  masters  in  those  places  have  got  their  men  to  go  on 
working  five  or  six  weeks  and  allowed  tliem  to  draw  on  account,  and  when  they 
came  to  pay  up,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  men's  work,  they  have  had  the  audacity 
to  bate  the  man's  work  down  for  six  weeks  back  without  giving  him  any  notice 
^\  hatever ;  so  that  when  the  men  come  to  reckon  up  and  have  the  wagos  they 
should  do,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  all  that  the  men  have  made  for  six 
weeks. 

18373.  How  do  you  mean  "a  reduction";  on  what  ground;  for  what 
reason  r 

1  cannot  tell  you  on  what  ground,  but  that  is  the  treatment  that  the  men 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  employers. 

18374.  You  mean  that  the  man  having  contracted  with  the  master  to  make  a 
chain  at  a  certain  price,  when  he  comes  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  the  master  does  not  give  him  that  price  ? 

No. 

18375.  That  the  master  practically  breaks  the  contract  ? 
Yes. 

18376.  Have  you  ever  known  any  case  of  an  operative  bringing  any  action 
against  a  master  on  that  account  ? 

I  do  not  know  but  of  one  case,  I  think ;  only  one,  and  then  it  was  not 
allowed  to  go  into  court ;  it  was  settled  between  the  master  and  the  man.  A 
summons  was  had  out,  but  the  master  would  not  allow  it  to  go  into  court. 

18377.  What  did  he  do  f 

Paid  the  man  the  right  price,  the  right  wages. 

1  8378.  If  it  was  so  successful  in  that  one  instance,  how  do  you  account  for 
other  men  not  doing  the  same  thing? 

Where  we  might  find  one  man  of  that  description  we  find  100  the  other  way ; 
they  are  afraid  to  take  proceedings ;  they  do  not  like  to  take  proceedings 
against  their  employer  ;  they  pocket  the  affront  and  submit  to  the  reduction 
before  they  will  do  it ;  because  there  is  a  system  frequently  that  if  a  man  is 
discharged  from  one  place  because  he  will  stand  up  for  his  price,  and  goes  to 
another  {)lace  for  a  situation  or  for  employment,  it  is  communicated ;  the  result 
is  that  the  man  gets  no  work,  he  is  boycotted  in  fact;  and  consequently  the 
men  submit  to  these  things  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  this  system  of 
boycotting. 

'8379.  I  suppose  there  are  no  written  contracts  that  pass  at  all  between  the 
master  and  the  men  ;  it  is  understood  between  them  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  generally  understood.  The  men,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  made,  as  a 
rule,  small  contractors.  All  those  small  chainmakers  as  a  rule  are  made  small 
contractors ;  and  there  is  a  general  list  by  which  the  masters  pledge  themselves 
to  pay  a  certain  price  for  the  work,  and  perhaps  for  a  week  or  two  that  price  is 
paid;  next  week  a  person  goes  in  for  an  order:  "Well,  what  is  your  price; 
what  do  you  make  so-and-so  at  r"  The  man  perhaps  says,  "the  list  price;" 
"  We  do  not  want  any  ;  no  order ;"  and  that  is  tried  on  with  every  man  that 
goes  in,  or  a  great  many  of  them  ;  and  then  when  they  have  taken  that  lot  of 
work  in  and  ask  for  another  order,  they  are  made  contractors  again,  and 
have  to  contract  again  ;  and  very  often  these  contracts  are  not  fulfilled  after 
all,  they  are  only  verl)al  ones  ;  and  when  the  man  goes  in  again  they  do  not  pay 
him  even  what  they  have  contracted  to  pay. 

18380.  If  a  man,  we  will  say,  takes  four  or  five  weeks  to  finish  the  chain  he 
has  contracted  to  make,  has  he  ever  any  difficulty  in  getting  advances  from  the 
manufacturer  ? 

He  never  gets  any  advance  till  he  has  worked  up  all  that  he  has  by 
him. 

1 8381.  I  understood 
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18381.  I  understood  fiom  3011  that  a  man  would  sometimes  take  out 
sufficient  material  to  occupy  him  for  some  three  or  lour,  or  five  or  six 
weeks  ? 

Yes. 

18382.  Has  he  any  difficulty  in  getting  advances;  can  he  get  advances 
every  week  or  from  day  to  day,  if  he  requires  it,  from  the  manulacturer  ? 

You  mean  drawing  on  account?  Yes,  he  can  do  that  with  many  of  the 
employers;  they  will  advance  every  week  if  they  think  he  has  not  drawn  more 
than  the  work  will  come  to. 

18383.  Is  it  the  case  in  your  experience  that  men  finding  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  get  advances  from  tlie  manufacturer  himself,  have  to  get  advances 
from  the  fogger  r 

No;  a  man  if  he  is  wrking  for  what  is  termed  a  fogger  will  apply  to  him 
for  an  advance. 

18384.  I  am  speaking  of  a  man  working  for  a  manufacturer? 

He  would  apply  to  the  manufiicturer  for  an  advance,  but  woul  l  not  go  to  the 
fogger  ;  but  I  havt-  known  cases  where  a  man  has  been  at  work,  and  has  wanted 
to  borrow  a  shilling  or  two  in  the  ueek  of  his  employers,  and  they  have 
advanced  it,  but  they  have  charged  him  3  d.  interest  on  every  shilling  advanced  ; 
in  fact,  if  he  borrowed  it  on  Saturday  morning,  and  reckons  his  work  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  that  Is.  or  2s.,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  is  deducted 
from  the  man's  wages,  and  3  a.  per  1  s.  is  charged  him  for  the  use  of  that 
money. 

18385.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  large  manufacturers  ? 
No,  not  large  manufacturers. 

183P6.  Of  the  smaller  manufacturers  r 
Yes. 

18387.  You  mean  that  when  they  advance  their  money  on  account,  they 
charge  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  for  it  ? 

Yes.    I  should  like,  if  you  would  allow  rae  to  make  a  remark. 

18388.  Certainly? 

We  have  in  the  trade  various  qualities  of  iron  and  various  qualities  of  chain 
to  be  made.  Chain  should  be  made  according  to  the  quality  of  the  iron.  In 
that  list  which  I  showed  you  there  is  the  common,  the  extra,  and  the  best, 
and  so  on  ;  and  in  lots  of  instarces  the  masters  will  help  a  man  to  a  superior 
quality  of  iron  to  be  made  into  chain  

18389.  When  you  "say  "  help,"  do  you  mean  that  they  will  give  it  out  to 
him  ? 

The  men  have  to  go  to  the  warehouses  for  the  iron,  and  they  give  them  out 
the  iron  there  ;  they  help  the  man  to  a  superior  quality  of  iron,  and  they  do 
not  always  tell  the  man  what  brand  the  iron  is,  but  they  say,  "  You  must  make 
this  chain  pretty  fair,  you  know  "  ;  and  when  the  man  has  worked  the  iron  up  into 
chain  for  which  he  ought  to  have  Q  d,  ov  10  or  1  s.  or  2  6  d.,  and  in  some 
instances  more  than  that,  per  cwt..  he  does  not  get  it.  If  the  masters  were 
honourable  men,  and  told  the  man,  ''Now  this  is  a  certain  quality  of  iron,  and 
we  want  a  certain  quality  of  work  made  from  it,"  that  would  be  all  right;  but 
they  give  out  the  iron  and  have  the  iron  worked  up  and  then  make  a  heavy 
reduction  on  the  man.  The  men  know  when  they  have  the  iron  that  it  is  a 
superior  quality,  and  they  know  that  in  many  instances  from  the  place  that  it 
comes  from  ;  it  is  banded  up  in  a  different  way ;  the  band  that  goes  round  to 
hold  the  bundles  of  iron  has  a  brand  on  it  stating  whether  it  is  "  BB,  '  that  i.s 
Best  Best ;  they  have  a  system  very  often  of  taking  off  that  band  which  has 
this  special  brand  on  it  on  purpose  to  deceive  and  defraud  tlie  workmen. 

18390.  I  do  not  understand  clearly  where  the  defrauding  comes  in.  You 
say  that  the  master  gives  out  a  superior  quality  of  iron  ? 

Yes. 


(11.) 


18391.  That 
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18391 .  That  is  to  say  iron  that  will  make  a  superior  quality  of  chain  ? 
Yes. 

18392.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  he  only  pays  the  workman  for  an  inferior 
quality? 

Yes ;  but  he  insists  upon  the  chain  being  made  good. 

1 8393.  Does  it  give  the  workman  any  more  labour  to  make  up  a  superior 
chain  ? 

Yes,  the  iron  is  generally  harder ;  it  does  not  weld  so  easily. 

1 8394.  Superior  iron  is  harder  to  work,  then  ? 

Yes,  it  requires  more  labour.  There  is  a  double  reduction  against  the 
the  opeiative  you  see  ;  he  has  harder  work  to  do,  and  he  cannot  make  so  much 
of  it,  and  he  is  reduced  in  his  price  from  what  he  ought  to  receive  for  that. 

18395.  Does  he  not  know  that  the  iron  is  of  this  superior  quality  when  he 
takes  it  ? 

He  does  know. 

18396.  Does  he  complain? 

He  finds  it  is  of  very  little  use,  for  the  simple  reason  which  I  have  given  you 
before. 

18397.  Lord  ThringJ]  I  do  not  even  now  understand  you.  I  thought  you  said 
that  the  master  defrauded  the  workman  by  giving  him  superior  iron  which 
was  harder  to  work,  when  the  workman  thought  he  had  got  inferior  iron  ? 

No. 

18398.  Then  the  workman  knowingly  takes  the  superior  iron  ? 
Yes. 

18399.  He  knows  what  he  is  going  to  be  paid  for  it,  does  he  not  I 
Yes. 

\  8400.  Then  where  is  the  fraud  ? 

He  agrees  to  make  a  superior  chain  cheaper  than  he  ought  fo  do  ;  that  is 
what  you  mean,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

1 8401.  But  there  is  no  fraud ;  he  does  it  with  his  eyes  open  ? 
Yes. 

18402.  It  may  be  a  hardship,  but  there  is  no  fraud? 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  man  takes  the  iron  with  his  eyes  open,  but  if  the 
man  raises  any  objection  to  it,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  man  perhaps 
gets  no  more  work. 

18403.  Yes  ;  but  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  the  masters  unfairly  beat  down 
the  prices  of  the  workmen  ? 

That  is  my  argument. 

1 8404.  But  you  do  not  charge  the  master  with  defrauding  the  workman  in 
the  sense  of  deceiving  him  ? 

I  really  cannot  charge  the  master  with  anything  else. 

18405.  But  you  have  said  you  do  not;  a  workman  comes  to  a  master  and 
the  master  gives  him  what  you  call  superior  iron  ? 

Yes. 

1 8406.  Does  or  does  not  the  workman  know  that  it  is  superior  iron  r 
He  does. 

18407.  The  next  stage  is  that  the  workman  has  to  make  that  superior  iron 
into  a  chain  ? 

Yes. 

1  8408.  When  he  takes  the  iron  from  the  master  does  he  not  know  what  he 
is  to  be  paid 

Yes,  he  does  as  a  rule. 

18409.  Then 
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18409.  Then  if  that  be  so,  the  workman  is  not  deceived,  though  he  may  be 
hardly  treated  ? 

You  may  put  that  construction  upon  it  if  you  Uke. 

1 841  o.  It  is  not  a  "  construction."  If  I  make  a  bargain  with  you  to  sell  you 
a  watch  for  a  sum  less  than  1  ought  to  receive,  you  are  not  deceived ;  I  do  not 
deceive  you  ? 

This  is  where  the  deception  comes  in  ;  the  master  gives  it  to  the  man  for 
common  iron  ;  he  does  not  tell  him  that  it  is  best. 

1841 1.  But  you  tell  me  that  the  workman  knows  it  is  best? 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  work  it,  yes,  he  knows  ;  and  he  knows  by  the 
brand. 

18412.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  workman  when  he  takes  the  iron  does  not 
know  that  it  is  inferior  ? 

Not  in  every  case,  because  this  band  that  has  the  brand  of  the  iron  on  is 
taken  off. 

18413.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in 
making  chains  cannot  tell  whether  the  iron  is  superior  or  inferior  ir<m  ? 

He  cannot  always  tell  till  he  begins  to  work  the  iron,  because  as  between 
the  common  and  best  iron  there  is  very  little  difference  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance. 

18414.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  workman  cannot  distinguish 
between  the  different  sorts  of  iron  ? 

Not  always,  till  he  comes  to  make  it  up  into  chains. 

1 841 5.  Then  you  mean  that  the  workman  takes  away  superior  iron,  thinking 
it  to  be  inferior  ? 

Yes,  when  he  takes  it  from  the  warehouse  ;  but  when  he  begins  to  work  it 
into  chains,  he  finds  at  times  that  he  has  superior  iron. 

18416.  You  say  "  at  times  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  can  or  cannot  a  work- 
man say  whether  he  is  taking  superior  iron  or  inferior  iron? 

He  cannot  when  he  takes  it  from  the  warehouse. 

18417.  Before  he  works  it  up  can  a  workman,  who  has  been  all  his  life 
working  at  iron,  tell  whether  the  iron  is  superior  or  inferior  iron  ? 

He  cannot  in  every  case. 

18418.  How  often  can  he  ? 

Really  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that. 

18419.  Can  he  more  often  tell  it  than  otherwise  ? 
No,  he  cannot. 

1 8420.  Chairman.']  What  you  mean,  I  think,  is  this  :  that  the  man  is  paid 
for  an  inferior  chain,  that  he  is  given  superior  iron,  and  therefore  makes  a 
superior  chain  ? 

Yes. 

18421.  Which  causes  him  to  do  harder  vvork.- 
Yes,  and  at  a  reduced  rate. 

18422.  In  some  cases  he  knows  that  the  iron  is  superior  when  he  takes  it 
from  the  warehouse  ;  in  other  cases  he  does  not  find  it  out  till  he  begins  to 
work  it  ? 

Yes. 

18423.  But  even  in  the  case  when  he  knows  it,  you  contend  that  he  is 
cheated,  though  he  knows  that  he  is  cheated  ? 

Yes. 

18424.  Earl  of  Derbi/.]  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  there  is  a  certain 
fixed  regular  price  for  that  kind  of  work,  and  when  the  man  is  offered  less  than 
that  price  you  consider  it  a  fraud  upon  him  ;  is  that  the  way  you  put  it  ? 

(11)  L3  If 
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If  I  do  not  consider  it  a  fraud  I  consider  it  is  very  mean  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  to  take  and  misrepresent  the  thing  to  the  man. 

18425.  But  are  you  complainintz;  that  misrepresentation  is  practised,  or 
iiicrely  that  the  master  drives  a  hard  bargain? 

Both  of  them  ;  there  is  both  misrepresentation  and  the  master  drives  a  hurd 
bargain . 

18426.  Lord  MonkswelL]  What  I  understand  you  is,  that  the  master 
vdiile  pretending  to  stick  to  the  price  Hst,  in  point  of  fact,  does  not  do  so  ;  he 
?,ives  out  one  quah'ty  of  iron  instead  of  another,  and  the  price  list  is  different  for 
making  up  one  quality  from  what  it  is  for  another  quality  r 

Yes,  that  is  it. 

18427.  You  mean  that  the  master  pretends  to  stick  to  his  price  list,  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind  1 

Yes. 

18428.  Chairman.^  You  have  spoken  now  about  superior  iron  being  given 
out ;  is  it  ever  the  case  that  iron  is  given  out  so  inferior  that  the  proper  quality 
of  chain  contracted  to  be  made  cannot  be  made  out  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  that  isapvactice  that  occurs  very  often;  I  thought  of  bringing 
one  of  our  local  papers,  but  1  found  that  they  were  all  sold,  in  which  it  appears 
that  one  of  our  workmen  had  some  employer  up  last  week  before  our  magis- 
trates at  Old  Hill.  He  went  and  sued  the  master  for  3  /.  damages  through 
having  an  inferior  quality  of  iron  that  he  could  not  possibly  work  up  ;  it  could 
not  stand  the  fire ;  it  could  not  be  worked  into  chain.  He  could  not  sustain 
the  action  to  carry  the  3  /.,  but  the  magistrates  made  an  order  for  the  firm  to 
pay  him  30  5  in  compensation  for  the  very  inferior  quality  of  iron  that  they 
helped  the  men  to  to  work  into  chain. 

18429.  I  have  a  statement  as  to  that  case  before  me  ;  the  magistrate  made 
an  order  for  30  s.  damages  and  costs ;  is  that  a  kind  of  thing  that  often 
happens  ? 

No,  not  very  often  ;  I  never  heard  of  a  case  like  it  before. 

18430.  I  do  not  mean  does  it  often  happen  that  a  workman  brings  an  action 
and  gets  damages,  but  does  the  case  of  inferior  iron  being  given  out  often 
happen  ? 

There  is  inferior  iron  in  other  ways  given  out  very  often.  There  is  wire  iron 
made ;  coils  of  iron  sent  out  to  wire  drawers  to  be  drawn  into  wire,  and  when 
they  get  it  they  find  the  quality  will  not  stand  the  test  in  drawing  it  into  wire; 
that  is  sent  back  again,  returned  as  condemned  for  that  purpose.  Lots  of  the 
masters  buy  this  iron  again  in  their  own  coils  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  iron 
would  be  in  bundles ;  that  is  cut  through  the  bend  here  and  there,  and  this  coil 
is  made  into  two  lengths,  and  then  it  is  helped  out  to  the  workers  in  that  rough 
crooked  way,  and  they  have  to  straighten  that  iron  when  they  get  home,  work 
it  up  into  small  chain,  and  they  get  nothing  extra  for  it ;  and  then  they 
have  to  lose  again  in  the  weight  of  iron  when  it  is  like  that,  because 
the  employers  allow  a  workman  4  lbs.  in  the  shape  of  waste 
on  the  half-hundredweight,  because  every  time  the  iron  is  heated  and  bent  a 
scale  comes  off,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  weight;  and  then  again,  often  a  bit 
has  to  be  cut  off  when  it  is  made  up.  The  masters  allow  them  8  lbs.  on  the 
hundredweight  for  this,  and  then  when  they  get  this  coil  iron  come  out  there  is 
more  waste  considerably  of  that  iron  than  if  tliey  were  working  off  the  regular 
manufactured  iron,  and  in  this  iron  very  often  there  happens  to  be  some  of  it 
steel  that  is  given  out  for  iron.  Then  the  workers  cannot  possibly  use  it  up  ; 
the  steel  will  not  stand  the  fire  ;  it  tumbles  to  pieces  ;  and  then  they  have  to 
take  that  iron  back  again.  Then,  you  see,  there  is  a  loss  of  time;  they  fetch 
the  iron,  and  then  it  is  not  what  it  should  be.  When  they  take  it  back  the 
employer  will  give  them  other  iron  in  the  place  of  it  when  it  is  steel ;  but  you 
see  all  this  entails  an  extra  amount  of  labour  on  the  operatives,  for  which  they 
get  no  compensation  ;  and  I  do  not  know  in  many  cases  whether  some  of  the 
masters  get  much  compen?ation  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  believe  many  of 
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tliem  give  it  away  ayain  in  a  great  measure  in  the  market  themselves  on  account 
of  the  keen  competition  amongst  them. 

18431.  That  again  would  be  a  case  where  there  was  hardship,  but  the  work- 
men would  know  what  was  going  to  happen  r 

Yes  ;  they  know  in  every  case  what  is  going  lo  happen  ;  but  you  see  they  are 
almost  helpless.  If  they  refuse  there  are  others  ready  to  stej)  into  their  shoes 
and  take  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  there  is  no  more  work 
for  them  in  that  place, 

18432.  They  get  this  bent  iron  ;  they  have  to  straighten  it,  and  have  great 
waste  in  it,  and  have  to  submit  to  this  loss,  because  if  they  com|)lain  they  would 
not  get  any  more  work,  you  state  ? 

Quite  so. 

1 8433.  Duke  of  Norfolk.]  Yesterday  there  was  one  point  in  which  I  did  not 
quite  see  that  your  evidence  agreed  with  that  of  the  other  witness.  The  iron  is 
given  out  from  the  warehouses  to  the  workmen  ? 

Yes. 

1  8434.  Then  they  take  it  away  and  make  it  into  chain,  the  iron  all  the  while 
remaining  the  property  of  the  employer  ? 
Yes. 

18435.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  the  workman  pays  for  the  iron,  and  therefore 
it  becomes  his  property,  and  when  he  brings  back  the  chain  he  is  repaid  both 
for  iron  and  chain  ;  does  that  ever  happen? 

1  do  not  think  it  does  ;  I  should  not  like  to  speak  positively  upon  that  point; 
there  might  be  cases  where  a  man  wanted  to  buy  5  cwt.  of  iron  if  he  has 
been  careful  enough,  and  got  enough  money  to  buy  it,  and  he  might  buy  the 
iron  from  the  employer  in  that  way. 

18436.  But  that  is  not  at  all  the  practice,  as  I  understand  you  ;  tlie  almost 
universal  practice  is  that  the  iron  remains  the  property  of  the  employer  ? 

Yes. 

1 8437.  It  is  only  for  the  workmanship  on  the  chain  that  the  man  is  paid  ? 
Yes. 

18438.  Chairman.]  I  believe  you  have  an  explanation  to  give? 

You  wanted  yesternay  to  know  the  difference  between  the  dollied  chain  and 
the  hammered  chain.  I  have  brought  some  dollied  chain  to  show  you.  That  is 
dollied  {producing  a  chain  and  explaining  the  ivay  of  making  of  it.)  The  "  dolly  " 
and  the  "  oliver  "  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  dolly  is  a  light  kind  of  a  tool 
that  comes  down  on  top  of  the  chain  and  so  smoothes  it  down. 

18439.  What  is  the  trade  description  of  that  chain? 

That  is  a  piece  of  half-inch  ;  I  have  known  men  to  make  that  chain,  and  have 
for  the  labour  1 0^  d.  per  cwt.  for  it, 

18440.  Do  you  know  what  length  would  go  to  the  cwt.  ? 

I  could  not  tell  you  now  ;  but  there  are  those  who  can  tell  you  that.  For 
that  price  the  men  find  no  firing,  no  tools,  no  carriage,  or  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
that  10}2  d.  is  for  clear  labour.  If  I  put  down  7  cwt.  of  that  for  a  man  to  make 
in  a  week  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyone  in  the  trade  who  will  do  it  the  year 
round ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  a  man  doing  two  weeks'  work  in  one  will  make 
]  0  cwt.  of  it  sometimes,  that  is  8  s.  9  d.;  then  he  w^ould  have  to  pay  a  boy  or 
girl  2  s.  6  d.  for  blowing  it.  What  has  he  got  to  live  on  ?  They  are  forced  to  put 
little  children  to  work  before  their  muscle  is  formed  into  bone,  because  every- 
one must  try  to  be  a  bit  of  a  bread-winner  in  some  way  or  other. 

18441.  Is  that  the  largest  kind  of  hand-made  chain  ? 
No,  they  make  any  size. 

18442.  I  mean,  made  in  these  domestic  workshops? 

No;  they  make  up  three-fourths,  some  of  them,  some  of  them  make  even 
larger  than  that. 

(11.)  L4  18443.  What 
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18443.  Wbat  is  the  largest  size  chain  made  by  women  ? 

I  have  seen  some  of  them  making  what  we  call  bare  7-16ths  ;  I  have  never 
seen  them  making  larger,  but  I  have  heard  of  women  making  this  size  dollied 
chain  ;  T  have  never  seen  it. 

18444.  How  much  smaller  would  be  the  chain  you  mentioned  ? 

The  bare  7-16ths  would  be  a  little  larger  than  that  (producing  a  chain). 

18445.  Duke  of  Norfolk.~\  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  that  httle  bit  of 
^-inch  dollied  chain  r 

It  would  not  take  many  minutes  when  they  are  at  it ;  I  know  women  to-day 
are  making  chains  that  are  called  "  halter  "  chains  ;  some  call  them  manger 
chains,  what  is  put  on  the  horses'  heads  to  keep  them  in  the  stables ;  there  are 
over  50  links  in  them,  and  the  women  making  them  have  to  find  tlie  fire,  pay 
shop  rent,  find  the  tools  and  the  carriage,  having  one  penny  for  each  chain  ; 
there  would  be  over  50  links  in  the  chain;  that  is  being  done  to-day. 

18446.  What  is  the  length  of  the  chain  ? 
Four  feet  six  inches  to  five  feet. 

18447.  Chairman.^  They  are  paid  one  penny  for  making  a  chain  of  five 
feet  ? 

Yes;  finding  tools,  firing,  and  everything. 

1  8448.  How  many  could  they  make  in  a  day  ? 
Not  many. 

18449.  Duke  of  Norfolk.^  How  long  would  it  take  to  make  one  ? 

The  women  employed  make  one,  I  think,  in  an  hour,  sticking  close  to  it ;  and 
that  is  very  good  work,  too  ;  not  what  we  call  the  most  inferior  quahty. 

18450.  Chairman.']  What  would  those  chains  be  quoted  at  on  the  price  list 
you  gave  us  ? 

Speaking  of  one  that  a  woman  brought  me,  it  would  be,  I  should  think,  No.  6 
on  that  list,  and  it  was  something  like  12  links  in  the  "  put  "  ;  2  s.  per  dozen  that 
would  have  been,  and  the  woman  had  1  s.  per  dozen. 

1 8451.  That  is  50  per  cent,  discount  on  the  price  list  ? 
Yes. 

18452.  When  did  this  occur? 

Last  week  ;  I  had  one  of  the  women  last  week,  and  about  a  fortnight  before 
I  had  one  ;  I  have  sent  them  both  up  to  London  ;  they  are  somewhere  in  London 
now  ;  I  do  not  know  where. 

1  8453.  Then  they  can  speak  for  themselves  ? 

They  can,  more  effectually  than  I  can  speak  for  them. 

18454.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ? 

I  could  say  a  lot,  but  1  do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  time. 

18455.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  that  manger  chain  in  the  market  is  ; 
the  selling  price  ? 

No,  1  do  not  know.  Living  in  a  chain  manufacturing  district,  you  see,  if  we 
want  anything  01  that  kind  we  can  get  it  without  going  into  the  market  to  buy  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  RICHARD  JUGGINS,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

18456.  Chairman.]  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Homer  as 
to  the  foggers  in  the  small  chain  trade  ? 
Only  the  evidence  given  this  morning. 

184.57.  I  ^»sk  you  that  question  because  in  your  evidence  you  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  foggers,  I  think  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  asked  me. 

18458.  I  did  not  mention  the  name,  but  I  asked  you  as  to  middlemen.  A.t 
Question  17754  1  said  to  you  :  "  Does  the  workman  get  the  material  from  the 
master  direct,"  and  you  said,  "  Yes  ;"  and  then  I  asked  you,  "  No  intervention 
of  any  middleman  takes  place,"  and  your  answer  was,  "Only  the  owner  of  the 
domestic  workshop  to  which  I  have  referred  is  the  middleman";  I  only  want  to 
ask  you  whether  you  have  anything  to  say  about  these  foggers  ? 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add  more  than  has  been  already  stated  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  fogging  ;  it  is  a  practice  very  common  in  the  district. 

18459.  you  say  you  have  not  heard  what  has  been  stated  about  it  ? 
I  have  only  heard  Mr.  Homer  this  morning  and  a  little  last  night. 

18460.  But  these  foggers  do  exist  in  the  small  chain  trade? 
Yes. 

18461.  hovd  Monkswdl.]  You  gave  us  a  specimen  of  cart-horse  chain  yes- 
terday, and  said  that  the  price  of  the  labour- was  only  1 1  (/. ;  what  would  be  the 
price  of  the  material  ? 

About  7  d. 

18462.  And  it  sells  for  between  5  s.  and  7  s.,  you  say  r 

Yes.  I  would  like  that  to  be  understood.  [  stated  that  w'aen  I  visited 
London  two  years  ago  with  that  chain,  or  a  similar  chain,  I  was  informed  by 
a  saddler  in  London  that  that  chain  was  charged  7  s.  for  ;  while,  when  I  visited 
at  Liverpool,  I  had  it  authentic  from  the  purchaser  of  the  chain  himself  that 
tliey  in  Liverpool  purchased  that  chain  at  5  s.  each.  I  would  like  to  explain 
here  briefly  that  in  various  towns  there  are  various  prices,  according  to  the 
locality.  In  Southport,  which  I  visited  with  some  samples  of  the  snme  chain, 
I  was  told  in  a  large  public  meeting  there  by  the  purchasers  of  those  chains 
that  they  got  them  for  about  4s.  Q  d.  to  5  5.  each ;  ao  that  in  South]  ort  and 
Liverpool  the  prices  did  not  vary  much.  In  London  the  highest  price  was 
obtained. 

18463.  Earl  of  Derby. '\  Can  you  account  for  that  difference  of  price  i.i 
different  localities? 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  account  for  it  is  by  the  conditions  of  the  towns 
or  cities  in  which  they  are  sold.  London  fetches  the  highest  price  for  about 
everything,  I  suppose. 

18464.  Chairman!]  Do  you  know  how  many  hands  a  chain  would  go  through 
before  it  was  sold  in  London  ? 

I  have  no  conception. 

18465.  And  you  do  not  know  what  price  the  manufacturer  in  the  district  gets 
for  it  ? 

I  do  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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The  Rev.  HAROLD  RYLETT,  is  called  in  ;  and,  havin-  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

18460.  Chairman.^  Do  you  live  in  this  district  that  we  have  been  receiving 
evidence  about  ? 
I  live  in  Dudley. 

18467.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

A  little  over  two  years  at  pre  sent,  but  I  lived  in  the  district  many  years 
ago. 

18468.  And  you  know  the  district  well  ? 
I  know  the  district  very  well. 

18469.  And  you  have  come  in  contact  with  the  operatives  who  work  both  at 
the  chain  trade  and  at  the  nail  trade  r 

Constantly. 

18470.  It  would  be  more  convenient  I  think  to  confine  ourselves  at  present  to 
the  small  chain  trade.    You  were  not  here,  I  think,  yesterday  ? 

No. 

1  8471,  You  have  not  seen  the  evidence  that  was  given,  then 
No. 

18472.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient  plan  would  be  if  you  would  say  anything 
that  you  wish  to  the  Committee  on  the  subject  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  small  chain  trade  is  conducted  ? 

I  rather  anticipated  that  I  should  follow  other  witnesses,  so  that  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  make  a  definite  statement  at  this  present  moment. 

1  847,3.  1  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  on  the  subject  of  female  labour,  as  to 
the  employment  of  women  and  girls  in  this  work.  It  has  been  stated  before 
the  Committee  that  the  work  is  too  laborious,  and  is  so  laborious  as  to  be  inju- 
rious to  health  ;  and  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  female  labour  should 
be  restricted,  and  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  beyond  a  certain  size 
of  chain  ;  have  you  any  opinion  on  that  point? 

I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that  the  employment  of  women  in  the  chain 
trade  should  certainly  be  rtslricted  to  the  smaller  sizes  of  chain  ;  and  certainly 
women  and  <iirls  should  not,  I  think,  be  engaged  upon  those  sizes  which  involve 
the  use  of  the  foot. 

I  8474   You  mean  in  blowing  ? 

I  mean  in  blowing  or  in  any  operation  whatever  calling  for  the  use  of  the 
hammer  by  the  foot. 

18475.  You  mean  in  using  the  oliver  or  in  blowing  the  bellows  'i 
Yes. 

18476.  Why  do  you  think  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  blowing 
the  bellows ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  why,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  your  Lordship 
saw  it  you  would  agree  with  me. 

I  8477.  Is  there  anything  indecent  ? 
It  is  improper. 

1847H.  You  do  not  object  on  the  ground  of  its  being  injurious  to  health  ( 
I  think  it  must  be,  but  I  am  nor  able  to  give  a  medical  opinion  on  that. 

1  8479.  But  you  would  say  that  as  far  as  you  know  the  employment  of  women 
at  all,  e.'^pecially  n  arried  women  upon  these  heavier  kinds  of  chain  is  injurious, 
that  the  work  is  too  heavy  for  them  to  do  ? 

Yes. 

18480  It 
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1 84H0.  If  girls  were  not  allowed  to  blow  the  bellows  in  these  cases  how 
would  the  work  be  carried  on  ? 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  cannot  organise  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  iiave  a 
supply  of  blast.  If  we  could  manage  that,  if  we  could  get  them  into  factories 
and  have  a  constant  supply  of  blast,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  prevent  the  employment  of  young  girls  as  blowers  altogether. 
I  certainly  would  not  allow  them  to  be  employed  except  under  very  careful 
supervision. 

18481.  When  they  are  working  in  these  family  workshops,  I  suppose, 
practically,  there  is  no  supervision  r 

In  some  of  the  larger  workshops  known  as  domestic  workshops  (which  as 
your  Lordship  knows  are  not  really  domestic  workshops,  but  are  merely  work- 
shops adjoining  the  house),  more  than  the  family  are  employed  frequently  ; 
and  I  have  seen  such  workshops,  perhaps  three  of"  them  would  go  into  this 
room,  and  you  would  find  from  eight  to  ten,  or  a  dozen  persons  employed  in 
each  of  these  shops,  and  some  of  them  would  be  young  girls  and  some  youths, 
and  pei  haps  only  one  man.  Well  the  man  may  be  out  occasionally  ;  and  then 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he  is  out,  or  that  there  is  not  some  elderly 
woman  in, 

18482.  You  mean  supervision  in  that  sense,  not  in  the  sanitary  sense? 
Just  so. 

18483.  Then  I  should  gather  from  you  that  for  those  reasons  you  would 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  work  should  be  conducted  in  factories? 

Certainly. 

1 8484.  You  knew  this  district  as  a  boy  I  think  you  said  r 

No,  not  famiharly  as  a  boy  ;  I  simply  knew  it  as  living  in  Birmingham  ; 
1  knew  it  generally  till  I  was  1 7  or  18.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it  from  a 
boy. 

1S485.  You  have  resided  there  only  two  years  ? 

Yes,  only  two  years;  but  I  have  not  resided  tliere  in  the  ordinary  sense  in 
which  a  man  resides  in  a  particular  place.  I  have  taken  a  very  particular 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  made  it  my  business  to  understand  it. 

18486.  What  other  parts  of  the  country  have  you  resided  in  ? 

I  resided  a  short  time  in  Kent ;  previous  to  that  I  resided  some  years  in 
Ireland. 

18487.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  people  working 
In  other  trades  ? 

Yes,  I  may  say  so.  I  resided  some  years  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  and 
the  condition  of  the  girls  in  the  mills  there  would  be  fairly  familiar  to  me. 

18488.  Would  you  say  that  there  is  more  immorality  in  this  small  chain 
and  nail  making  trades  than  in  other  industries  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? 

I  really  should  not  like  to  say  that.  The  way  I  should  like  to  put  it  is  this : 
that  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on  in  some  of  these  smaller  shops 
facilitates,  if  one  may  say  so,  immorality-  It  seems  to  me  to  leave  the  girls  less 
protected  than  they  ought  to  be. 

18489.  Lord  Thring.']  Are  they  less  protected  than  factory  girls,  in  your 
opinion  1 

Yes,  I  think  so. 

18490.  Or  than  the  domestic  workers  in  Manchestei' r 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  domestic  workers  in  Manchester  ;  but,  of 
course,  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that  the  morality  of  the  cotton  mills  has 
enormously  improved  within  recent  years,  and  no  doubt  it  is  largely  due  to  the 
improved  factories  themselves,  and  the  increased  supervision  of  those  factories, 
and,  no  doubt,  also  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  employers, 
who,  having  a  large  establishment,  take  a  pride  in  having;  it  properly  con- 
1. 

(11.)  M  2  1 849 1 .  Chairman,] 
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18491.  Chairman.']  At  any  rate  I  should  gather  from  you  that,  in  your 
opinion,  there  are  circumstances  incidental  to  these  two  trades  which  you  think 
tend  to  immorality,  and  which  might  be  avoided  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

18492.  And  could  be  avoided,  in  Nour  opinion,  best  if  the  work  was  con- 
ducted in  larger  shops  ;  in  factories  ? 

Yes. 

1  8493.  Now  as  to  the  hours  of  work,  are  they  excessive  in  your  opinion  r 
Very  much  so.    In  f;ict  they  are  excessive  in  every  way  ;  they  are  excessive 
whether  as  applied  to  married  women  or  to  unmarried  women. 

1  S494.  Excessive  in  what  way  ;  as  to  the  number  of  hours  per  week  or  as  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  work  ? 

As  to  both.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  of  work.  It  is  quite  a 
common  thing  for  these  people  to  work  10  to  12  hours  a  day,  and  even  13  or  14 
hours  a  day.  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that ;  I  have  frequently  gone  through 
this  district,  and  it  is  as  common  as  possible  to  find  these  people  working  in 
the  chain  district  up  to  eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  night.  In  fact,  you  may 
go  through  the  district  when  it  is  pitch  dark  and  there  are  no  lamps  in  some 
parts,  and  you  will  hear  these  little  forges  going  and  people  working  in  them, 
and  you  wonder  when  they  are  going  to  stop. 

18495.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  have  been  working  ever  since 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  ? 

When  I  pop  in  and  ask  them  when  they  staited,  I  find  that  they  have  started 
a  little  earlier  than  the  same  hour  in  the  morning,  at  seven  in  the  morning  for 
instance. 

18496.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  How  many  days  in  the  week  would  that  be  ? 
That  would  be  probably  five  or  four  days  a  week.    There  would  be,  as  a 

rule,  less  hours  actually  worked  at  the  anvil,  as  I  will  call  it,  on  a  Monday  than 
on  a  Tuesday,  because  on  a  Monday  the  iron  is  fetched  from  the  warehouses. 
Of  course  that  is  part  of  the  week's  work.  Then  on  the  Saturday  it  is  taken 
back  to  the  warehouse  in  the  phape  of  chain,  so  that  on  those  two  days  there  is 
some  relief  from  the  work  of  the  forge. 

18497.  Chairman.^  Is  it  not  the  custom  for  the  iron  to  be  brought  to  the 
workers,  and  the  cham  fetched  from  them  by  the  master  ? 

I  believe  that  is  done  in  some  cases  but  the  workers  have  to  pay.  The  com- 
monest sight  in  the  Black  Country  is  to  see  these  people  carrying  it  from  the 
warehouses  themselves  on  their  own  heads. 

1  8498.  You  think  that  is  a  general  practice  ? 
It  is  a  very  general  custom. 

18499.  Would  it  be  the  custom  with  the  smaller  people  who  have  not  a  gr.at 
deal  to  carry  ? 

I  should  think  so.  T  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  many  women  or  girls 
carrying  the  iron  on  their  heads  in  Cradley  Heath  ;  it  is  a  common  sight  in 
Dudley. 

18500.  You  said  just  now  that  they  would  not  work  so  long  hours  on  the 
Monday  and  Saturday,  because  they  would  be  fetching  the  iron  and  taking 
back  the  chain,  and  that  would  be  part  of  the  week's  work  ;  of  course  that 
would  not  be  part  of  the  week's  work  where  it  was  fetched  for  them;  they 
would  then  have  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Yes  ;  there  would  only  be  the  relief  from  the  hammer  and  the  forges  in  some 
cases,  as  I  have  described,  where  people  fetch  their  own  iron. 

18501.  And  do  you  think  it  is  a  common  thing  for  women  and  men  to  work 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night  ? 

Quite  a  common  thing,  I  think. 

18502.  With  intervals,  of  course  ? 

With  intervals  for  food  and  nursing  the  baby,  a  minute  or  two.    in  fact  the 

labour 
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labour  sometimes  is  so  continuous  on  the  part  of  these  women  that  I  have  seen 
them  h'fi  the  habit  s  from  the  hearth  and  suckle  them  at  their  breasts,  put  them 
down  again  and  go  on  with  their  hammering. 

I  8/303.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  women  bear  to  the  men  in  the 
small  chain  trade  ? 

I  can  hardly  say.  1  think  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  there  are  I'ather 
more  women  than  men  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  give  it  definitely,  but  speaking  from 
what  one  might  call  casual  observations,  walking  through  the  district,  one  sees 
more  women,  or  perhaps  one  notices  more  women. 

18504.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  kind  of  wages  these  women  can  earn  ? 

Very  small ;  I  should  think  Qs.,  6  s.  6  d.  perhaps;  those  would  be  good 
wage>,  that  is  to  say,  many  women  would  count  themselves  lucky  if  they  got 
that.  I  have  met  frequently  with  women  who  for  a  hard  week's  work,  what 
they  might  call,  and  honestly,  a  hard  week's  work,  would  get  4     6  d.  or  5  s. 

18505.  We  have  had  it  suggested  in  evidence  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  when 
the  wife  works  tliat  is  really  very  little  benefit  to  the  family  ;  that  she  loses  as 
much  by  not  attending  to  her  household  duties,  and  occasionally  by  having  to 
pay  for  hired  help,  as  she  gains  in  wages;  do  you  think  that  would  be  the 
case  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  quite  to  agree  with  that  view;  I  know  that  is  Mr.  Bur- 
nett's y'lew  ;  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  these  houses 
do  not  require  much  work  in  them,  at  any  rate  they  do  not  get  much.  You 
see,  when  you  have  a  house  the  largest  room  of  which  would  be  no  larger  than 
this  inner  portion  in  which  I  now  am,  and  above  it  two  other  rooms,  one  about 
twice  the  size  of  that  screen,  and  another  aljout  three  times  the  size  of  the 
screen,  there  is  not  much  work  to  be  done  in  it. 

1  8506.  But  still  there  is  something  to  be  done  ? 
Certainh\ 

18507.  And  in  the  case  where  the  wife  is  working  in  the  shop,  who  looks 
after  the  children  ? 

Sometimes  they  pay  a  little  girl  for  nursing.  You  want  to  see  the  thing. 
Suppose  this  person's  house  is  this  table,  the  shop  is  here  {pointing  to 
a  chair  close  to  the  table),  and  in  many  instances  there  is  a  door  communicating 
between  the  kitchen  and  the  shop,  so  that  you  step  out  of  the  shop  into  the 
house,  01'  out  of  the  house  into  the  sho]),  and  perform  the  duties  of  one  or  the 
duties  of  the  other,  as  best  you  n.ay. 

18508.  Am  I  to  take  it  from  you  that  in  your  opinion  a  married  woman  can 
work  thes'j  hours  you  ha\e  mentioned  without  neglecting  her  other  duties? 

No,  certainly  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  he  understood  as  saying  that  these 
M'omen  can  work  12  or  14  hours  a  day  in  the  shop  without  neglecting  domestic 
duties.  But  what  I  think  is  this,  that  the  loss  to  the  domestic  duties  is  not  so 
great  as  the  amount  of  money  the  woman  would  earn. 

18509.  Suppose  her  to  earn  4  s.  or  5  5.  in  the  week  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  think  she  would  lose  that  in  her  house;  I  do  not  think  she 
could  earn  that  in  her  house ;  I  am  sure  she  would  if  she  could. 

1 85  JO.  Then  I  should  gather  from  you  that  you  do  not  consider  it  objection- 
able that  the  married  Viomen  should  work  at  this  trade? 

I  would  rather  that  they  did  not ;  I  should  not  like  to  take  it  upon  myself  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so  altogether.  1  object  to  seeing  a  woman  working, 
like  a  blacksmith,  anyhow. 

18511.  You  object  to  tlieir  working  bey^ond  a  certain  class  of  work  altoge 
ther  ;  but  if  a  woman  ean  look  after  her  house,  and  at  the  same  time  can  earn 
a  little  money  by  making  the  lighter  kinds  of  chain,  is  there  any  objection 
to  that  ? 

No  more  objection  to  that,  supposing  the  chain  is  light  enough,  than  there  is 
to  a  woman  working  in  any  other  employment,  and  at  the  same  time  looking 
after  her  house. 

(11.)  M  3  18512.  Do 
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185  I  2.  Do  you  think  that  the  employment  of  the  women  has  any  effect  upon 
lowering  the  late  of  wages  ? 
Yes,  it  would  have  some. 

18513.  Now,  you  have  told  us  about  the  kind  of  wages  that  the  women  can 
eain  ;  can  you  tell  ns  the  kind  of  wages  that  the  children  will  earn  ? 

Yon  frequently  find  girls  working  as  blowers  at  2  s.  Qd.  or  3  5.  a  week. 

18514.  They  would  not  be  children,  I  suppose  ;  they  would  be  girls;  of  what 
age  1 

Twelve,  or  13,  or  14. 

185  15.  As  to  the  men,  you  have  not  told  us  what  men  wilt  earn  r 
I  did  not  anticipate  being  called  to-day,  and  I  have  left  my  notes  of  that  kind 
of  thing  at  the  hotel  ;  but  I  should  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing 
for  a  man  to  work  hard  for  a  whole  week  and  earn  8      9  s.,  and  10*  net. 

1  8516.  I  suppose  you  are  well  acquainted  with  these  people's  houses,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live  ? 
Yes. 

1851  7.  Have  you  anything  that  you  would  like  to  say  on  that  point  r 
Well,  1  wish  that  the  property  owners  could  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their 
duties  a  little  more. 

18518.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  the  Committee  something  as  to  these  people's 
circumstances  ? 

I  w^as  in  a  house  only  the  other  day,  when  I  was  looking  for  witnesses  for  this 
Committee,  one  of  these  small  houses  ;  the  fireplace  was  a  wreck,  and  there 
had  not  been  a  bit  of  whitewasli  or  anything  of  that  kind  done  in  that  house 
for  seven  years  ;  and  a  woman  who  stood  near  said,  "  I  have  lived  17  years  in 
my  house,  and  the  landlord  has  done  nothing  to  it."  The  houses,  if  you  go 
into  them  in  some  parts  of  the  district,  are  simply  abominations. 

18519.  The  dweUing-houses  ? 
The  dwelling-houses,  I  mean. 

18520.  Abominations  in  what  way? 

For  dirt,  and  particularly  from  the  way  in  which  the  drains  run  past  the 
doors,  or  the  filth  floats  over  the  yards  of  the  houses  in  which  the  people 
live. 

18521.  Do  you  mean  that  this  arises  from  defective  drainage;  defective 
sewering  r 

Certainly  ;  there  are  whole  districts  covered  by  these  trades  where  there  are 
no  such  things  as  drains  I  believe. 

18522.  Earl  of  Derhy.']  Is  there  no  sanitary  inspection,  then  ? 
Yes,  so  called. 

18522*.  It  is  not  effective  r 
No. 

18523.  Chairman.']  What  do  you  mean  by  "so  called  "  ? 
That  it  is  not  effective,  to  use  Lord  Derby's  words. 

18524.  Do  you  mean  that  the  sanitary  inspectors  do  not  come  round  and 
inspect  these  places,  or  that  they  do  not  take  proper  action  ? 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  where  the  blame  Ues,  for  I  think  it  was  the  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  who  said,  when  we  complained  of  the  outbreak 
of  fever  at  Cradley,  that  they  could  do  nothing  unless  somebody  sent  them  up  a 
complaint.  Fever  was  raging  in  the  district  at  the  time,  and  is  not  cleared  out 
yet.  I  was  myself,  three  or  four  days  ago,  in  four  or  five  houses  in  which  there 
were  fever  patients. 

18525.  What  happened  then  ;  did  anybody  complain  ? 

I  cannot  say  whether  anybody  complained,  but  attention  was  called  to  it,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  fact,  we 
made  a  httle  noise  and  got  something  done. 

^  18526.  Would 
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18526.  Would  not  the  natural  process  be  to  make  a  complaint? 
I  suppose  it  would,  but  who  is  going  to  complain  ? 

18527.  You,  for  instance  ? 

I  am  not  a  resident.  You  see  these  sanitary  authorities  run  into  eacli  other; 
there  are  various  sanitary  authorities  ;  i  should  think  there  arc  three  or  four 
sanitarv  authorities  touching  this  district. 

18528.  What  particular  place  had  you  in  your  mind  when  you  were  speaking 
of  these  houses  that  were  "abominations  "  ? 

1  should  cover  at  least  four  or  five  sanitary  authorities  in  that  case.  I  think 
there  are  houses  in  Cradiey,  in  Cradiey  Heath,  in  the  Lye,  certainly  in  Dudley 
and  in  Rowley  and  Blackheath. 

18529.  Then  generally,  as  I  understand  you,  in  your  opinion  the  houses  are 
filthy  owin^  to  the  neglect  of  the  landlord,  not  from  the  fault  of  the  tenant? 

Yes. 

1  8530.  And  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  are  defective  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  r 

Somebody's  neglect.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  complaining  of  the 
medical  officers  of  health,  that  is  the  reason  ot  my  hesitation.  I  believe,  for 
instance,  that  the  medical  officers  of  health  of,  at  any  rate,  several  of  these 
districts  are  excellent  men,  and  would  wish  to  have  things  better  ;  but  you  see 
the  local  authorities  are  largely  constituted  of  property  owners. 

18531.  Duke  of  Noi'/olk.^  You  said  that  when  you  made  a  little  row  some- 
thing was  done  ;  what  was  done,  and  who  did  it 

I  took  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  through  this  particular  district  which  I  have 
in  my  mind,  and  then  there  was  this  disturbance  about  the  existence  of  fever, 
and  a  pump  was  closed  in  Cradiey,  and  1  noticed  in  one  particular  yard  which 
I  regard  as  the  prize  yard  for  filth,  it  had  one  or  two  of  its  middens  covered 
over. 

18532.  Tliat  is  the  extent  of  the  improvement  r 
Yes,  so  far  as  I  see. 

18533.  And  what  authority  did  that? 

I  presume  the  property  owner  perhaps  has  done  it;  I  cannot  imagine  any 
body  else. 

18534.  I  mean  did  the  sanitary  authorities  move  him? 
!  expect  so. 

18535.  Chairman.^  Are  you  speaking  now  of  Anvil- yard  r 
Yes.* 

18536.  Lord  Thrmg.~\  Li  Cradiey? 
Yes. 

1S537.  But  has  Cradiey  an  urban  sanitary  authority  ? 

Cradiey  is  a  small  village,  which  is  connected  with  the  Stourbridge  Sanitary 
Authority,  or  at  any  rate  with  a  sanitary  authority  that  is  part  of  the  Stour- 
bridge Board  of  Guardians.    Things  are  much  mixed  in  the  district. 

18538.  Cannot  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  under  a  local  board  '? 

It  is  not  under  a  local  board  ;  it  is  under  a  rural  sanitary  authority,  I 
think. 

18539.  Chairman.~\  You  would  not  agree  that  tiie  general  arrangement  of 
Cradiey  was  good  with  the  exception  of  the  ashpits  ? 

Certainly  not;  exceedingly  bad. 

1 8540.  Did  I  understand  you  that  anything  has  been  done  in  the  yard  to 
abate  the  nuisances  that  were  going  on? 

I  do  not  see  anything  more  than,  as  I  say,  the  building  up  or  covering  in  of 
one  or  two  of  the  middens.  This  spot  is  an  atrocity,  in  my  opinion.  There 
are  people  living  in  houses  and  working  in  chain  shops  within  three  or  four 
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yards  of  foul  middens,  and  on  the  day  when  I  took.  Lord  and  Latly  Aberdeen 
round  it  happened,  fortunately  for  me,  that  they  were  in  a  worse  condition  than 
I  had  ever  seen  them  in  before.  I  was  able  to  sliow  his  lordship  what  can  be 
done. 

18541.  Do  you  mean  us  to  infer  that  you  wished  Lord  Aberdeen  to  have  an 
exaggerated  opinion  about  it  r 

I  wished  him  to  h.ivc  an  opinion  as  to  what  could  be  done  in  that  way. 

18542.  And  T  think  you  attribute  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  to  the 
unsanitary  condition  ? 

Certainly,  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  town  generally,  and  specially  to 
tiie  circumstance  that  of  course  the  people  used  these  public  pumps  which  were 
at  the  roadside,  and  were  immediately  below  this  yard  ;  and  I  wish  to  point 
out  in  particular  with  reference  to  this  matter  that  the  filth  from  this  yard, 
a  gcod  deal  of  it,  flows  over  the  surface  through  drains  that  run  at  the  back  of 
the  hous(  s,  the  backs  of  ihe  houses  being  at  the  edge  of  the  street.  (The 
fronts  of  the  houses  front  into  the  yard  ;  the  backs  of  the  houses  are  in  the 
street.)  The  sewage  filth,  and  the  dirt  from  the  washings  and  so  on  of  the  house, 
come  down  out  through  little  openings  about  four  or  five  yards  apart,  for  50  or 
60  yards,  and  they  run  down  a  gutter;  and  the  place  is  all  on  a  hill,  and  they 
seem  all  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  to  flow  towards  the  wells  of  these 
pumps. 

1S543.  Was  there  not  considerable  opposition  on  tlie  j)art  of  the  people  to 
having  the  wells  closed  ? 

There  was  some  mention  of  it,  but  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  of  it.  The 
medical  officer,  Dr.  Turner,  simply  took  away  the  pump  handles,  and  substituted 
the  company's  water,  or  water  tap.  I  think  they  kept  a  policeman  there  for  a 
day  or  two. 

18544.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  Do  you  mean  that  there  was  a  main  hard  by  to 
which  they  could  apply  a  tap  ? 

Yes;  the  company's  water  is  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood. 

18545.  Chairman.]  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a 
jjoliceman  ? 

Yes,  there  was  a  policeman,  I  beheve.  I  think  it  was  more  imaginary  than 
real. 

18546.  An  imaginary  policeman  ? 

Not  an  imaginary  policeman,  an  imaginary  danger.  I  do  not  wish  to  he 
positive  about  that.  Dr.  Turner  is  an  excellent  man,  and  I  should  be  prepared 
to  support  whatever  he  did  and  said. 

18547.  Lord  Thrinc/.']  You  said  that  a  company  supplies  water  to  this  place; 
what  is  the  company  r 

The  South  Staffordshire  Waterworks  Company  supplies  water  over  the 
district. 

1 8548.  And  not  to  these  houses  ? 

To  some  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the  shopkeepers  probably  would  have  the 
company's  water. 

18549.  Why  has  not  the  sanitary  officer  compelled  the  owner  to  supply  the 
w  ater  ? 

The  sanitary  officer,  I  apprehend,  could  not  do  so,  unless  his  authority  bade 
him  do  so. 

18550.  Then  you  complain  that  the  guardians  do  not  authorise  him,  because 
this  is  very  important.  You  have  ahundance  of  legal  power  to  make  the  owner 
supply  proper  water  to  these  houses  ? 

Yes.    1  say  that  the  local  sanitary  authorities  do  not  do  it. 

18551.  The  rural  sanitary  authority  r 

The  rural  sanitary  authorities,  whoever  they  are. 

18552.  Chairman.] 
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Chairma)i.~\  I  suppose  the  owners  of  the  houses  are,  practically 
speaking,  the  board  of  guardians;  they  are  the  authority? 
I  presume  they  elect  their  representatives. 

18553.  I  ?^hould  gather  from  you  that  in  your  opinion  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  houses  and  the  shops  and  the  yards  is  very  bad,  but  you  do  not  appear 
to  throw  the  blame  (^f  that  upon  anybody  r 

I  throw  it  distinctly  upon  the  sanitary  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  [  wish 
to  guard  myself  against  throwing  it  specifically  upon  the  medical  officers. 

18554.  Lord  Thri//(/.'\  But  have  the  medical  officers  made  a  report  and  com- 
plained to  the  rural  sanitary  authority  of  the  insanitary  conditions  of  these 
places  ? 

I  think  so.  I  think  I  should  not  be  wrong  in  saying  tiiai  Dr.  Turner, 
for  instance,  who  is  the  medical  officer  for  Cradley,  has  endeavoured  to  do  his 
best. 

18555.  Chairman.^  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  combination  among 
the  workers  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  r 

Ves,  there  is,  but  the  combination  is  far  from  being  effective ;  the  people  are 
so  poor,  you  see. 

1855^).  You  mean  that  they  cannot  subscribe  to  an  association  r 
No,  the  3  d.  a  week  to  the  union,  as  one  of  the  operatives  said  to  me  y  ester- 
day, is  a  loaf. 

18557.  Do  you  think  they  are  afraid  to  combine  to  endeavour  to  help  them- 
selves, and  put  themselves  in  a  better  position  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  intimidation  of  one  sort  and  another  through 
the  district. 

18558.  You  think  that  the  competition  among  the  workers  to  get  work  is  so 
great  that  they  are  afraid  of  combining  or  doing  anything  that  is  likely  to  place 
them  in  bad  odour  with  their  employers  ? 

Not  with  the  better  class  of  employers  ;  the  larger  employers  of  the  district 
are  well  enough  disposed,  and  would,  I  think,  be  glad  to  see  the  men  combining, 
but  I  am  afraid  the  smaller  masters,  and  probably  tliose  masters  who  have  a 
good  deal  of  outwork  done,  do  not  like  it  much. 

18559.  Did  you  ask  any  of  the  people  to  give  evidence  befoie  this  Com 
mittee  ? 

I  did. 

18560.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  any  of  them  to  come  ? 
Oh,  yes. 

18561.  Why? 
They  are  afraid. 

18562.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out ;  afraid  of  what  ? 

Afraid  of  the  consequences  to  themselves.  One  man,  for  instance,  who  I  was 
anxious  should  come,  said  that  since  he  had  given  information  to  Mr.  Burnett  and 
Mr.  Oram,  or  had  been  known  to  be  taking  a  rather  active  part  in  this  matter, 
he  had  been  boycotted  at  one  or  two  places  where  he  had  formerly  had  work. 
And  while  I  think  of  it  I  will  just  say  that  I  have  a  witness  here  not  called  by 
myself,  but  called  by  the  Clerk  of  this  Committee,  who  has  been  distinctly 
warned  by  her  employer  to  be  careful  what  she  says  ;  and  that  kind  of  thing  is 
not  at  all  uncommon.  You  see  this  is  an  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  intimidation  in  these  trades  :  these  people  are 
engaged  in  occupations  which  are  exclusively  confined  to  this  particular  district; 
they  are  not  like  cabinet-makers,  we  may  say,  or  even  colliers,  who  can  go 
about  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another ;  if  you  are  a  chain-maker  you 
must  work  in  Cradley  Heath,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  so  that  it  is  so 
much  more  easy  to  spot  these  people  ;  and  it  is  the  same,  of  course,  with  regard 
to  the  nail  trade. 
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1S563.  About  these  forgers  t!  at  we  have  heard  of,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
trade  and  condition  of  the  people,  have  you.  any  information  on  that  point  to  give 
the  Committee  r 

I  think  this  system  of  fogging  is  a  very  cruel  system,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity 
that  any  respectable  master  should  employ  foggers ;  I  wish  he  would  employ 
the  workpeople  directlv. 

i85<!4.  Is  the  f'gger  not  useful  to  those  worl<people  who  make  a  small 
quantity  of  chain,  perhaps  by  working  odd  hours  and  so  on,  when  they  cannot 
disjjose  of  a  large  amount  ? 

He  is  useful,  bur  h(  is  hardly  worth  his  money. 

18565.  How  would  those  pi  oj)le  dispose  of  their  goods  without  him  ? 
I  would  prefer  that  they  dealt  directly  with  the  masters. 

18566,  But  would  the  masters  take  from  then!  these  small  quantities? 
They  do  in  many  eases.    I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  larger  masters  who 

give  work  out  to  foggers  do  so  with  a  view  to  letting  the  fogger  do  the  bating 
down. 

1S567.  We  L'uve  had  it  alleged  in  evidence  that  masters  who  would  not  like 
to  go  back  from  the  regulai'  trade  price  \viil  refuse  goods,  and  send  the  man  to 
the  logger,  and  eventually  get  the  goods  through  him  ? 

That  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 

18568.  Your  general  opinion  altogether  of  the  fogger  is  that  he  answers  no 
useful  purpose  in  the  trade  ? 

None  whatever. 

18569.  Is  there  any  other  outlet  for  women,  any  other  trade  or  occupation 
that  women  can  work  at  in  ihe  district  r 

I  am  afraid  not ;  that  is  the  trouble. 

18570.  if  they  do  not  work  at  chain  or  nail-making  thev  cannot  woik 
at  all  ?  ' 

That  is  it  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  thinking  about  that,  and  trying 
to  find  sou'e  way  out  of  it,  but  I  cannot. 

18571.  In  youi-  opinion  is  the  |)roj)orti()n  of  males  to  females  changing, 
through  tlie  males  leaving  the  neighbourhood  ? 

I  have  not  met  with  that,  but  1  should  not  be  siirprised  at  it. 

18572.  Have  you  any  remedies  that  yon  would  suggest  for  what  you  have 
described,  other  than  the  transfer  of  the  work  from  domestic  workshops  tj 
lactories  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  tried  a  system  of  co-operative  warehouses  ;  I  believe  if  we 
could  tstablish  throughout  the  district  a  few  co-operative  warehouses  (your 
Lordship  must  understand  that  by  the  term  "warehouse"  I  mean  a  place  at 
which  iron  can  he  obtained  and  to  wliich  chain  may  be  returned),  and  if  they 
were  sufficiently  hacked  up  with  capital,  they  could  be  so  worked,  that  is  to  say, 
the  iron  could  be  given  out  to  the  people,  and  the  chain  got  back  and 
disposed  of  in  such  a  successful  manner  as  would  tend  greatly  to  checkmate 
the  operations  of  the  common  fogger.  For  instance,  suppose  we  had  a  tnlerably 
large  w  a  rehouse  of  the  kind  I  have  described,  at  Cradley  Heath,  we  should 
immediately  ha\e  associated  with  that  waiehouse  a  number  of  the  shops  ;  the 
chain-makers  having  their  own  shops,  a  numher  of  these  shops  would  imme- 
diately become,  so  to  speak,  the  clients  of  this  co-operative  warehouse.  Now 
my  point  is  that  in  case  the  foggers'  warehouse  people  did  not  play  fair  we 
could  strike  against  their  warehouse,  or  that  mastei  ,  and  we  could  probably  get 
a  good  many  of  the  orders  that  he  would  have  gut. 

18573.  mean  by  a  co-operative  warehouse  that  the  profits  should  be 
divided  among  the  workers  doing  w  oik  for  the  warehouse  V 

No,  not  altogether  ;  I  think  the  district  is  a  very  oifficult  one,  and  the  people 
are  very  poor  and  very  difficult  to  put  in  the  w  ay  of  co-operation  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  Lancashire. 

18574.  But 
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1S574.  But  I  wanted  to  get  at  what  you  meant  by  co-operation  ? 

We  should  require  to  have  i  1  this  co-operative  warehouse  that  1  am  speaking 
of,  in  this  co-operative  association,  the  pick  of  the  men  of  the  district ;  but  it 
wouhl  not  i)e  possible,  F  tliink,  to  make  all  the  workers  of  the  district,  or  any 
very  large  proportion  oi  them  actual  members  of  the  association,  but  we  might 
give  to  those  persons  who  did  work  for  us  the  list  price,  the  regular  price,  and 
at  intervals  of  six  months  or  a  year,  we  might  give  tham  a  little  honus,  accord- 
ing as  we  had  earned  a  large  or  a  sm.dl  profit. 

1857.5.  Then  what  yon  propose  is  that  it  be  started  as  a  commercial  under- 
taking ? 

I  am  afraid  we  could  hardly  manage  it  ourselves  ;  but  for  instance,  if  we 
could  get  some  large  subscriptions  from  a  few  noble  lords  we  might  get  on. 

18576.  But  I  do  not  understand  at  all  the  basis  on  v^rhich  it  is  to  be  done  ;  is 
it  to  be  done  as  a  commercial  or  as  a  benevolent  undertaking? 

T  think  it  requires  a  little  of  both  in  this  case  because  the  poor  people  are  so 
far  down. 

18577.  If  I  understand  yon,  then,  you  would  propose,  in  the  first  place, 
always  to  pay  the  regular  stated  prices  ' 

Yes,  certainly. 

18578.  Then  supposing  you  made  a  profir  of  10  per  cent.,  what  would  you 
propose  to  do  witii  it  ? 

I  think  I  would  divide  it  between  the  workers  and  the  actual  members  of  the 
association,  paying  interest,  of  course,  u;  on  the  capital  that  was  lent. 

18579  would  propose  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest  upon  the  capital,  and 

anything  over  would  be  divided  between  the  workers  and  the  membeis  of  the 
A^socialion  ? 

Yes. 

18580.  LJndertakinu  always  to  pay  the  regular  prices  r 
Yes. 

18581.  And  if  you  could  not  make  any  profit  at  the  regular  prices,  what 
then  ? 

I  think  we  could  ;  most  of  the  chain  masters  that  I  know  have  made  a 
profit. 

18582.  You  have  not  contemplated  the  possii  ility  that  your  co-operative 
warehouse  would  not  be  able  to  make  a  profit  ? 

No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  this  would  entirely 
meet  the  case  of  the  poverty  of  the  unfortunate  people,  because  that  has  not  met 
it  in  other  districts.  My  opinion  is  that  you  will  have  to  go  a  gn  at  deal 
further  in  the  way  of  remedies  for  these  diihculties  than  you  have  hitherto 
gone.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  little  schemes  would  be  of  any 
permanent  avail. 

18583.  I  would  like  to  get  this  from  you  :  what  your  ideas  of  the  remedies 
are  r 

I  will  he  perfectly  candid ;  I  think  that  you  will  have  to  tax  land  values  and 
compel  a  freer  and  easier  use  of  the  land  of  the  district  and  of  the  countrv.  For 
instance,  in  this  very  district  that  we  are  now  speaking  of,  we  have  excessive 
railway  charges,  as  T  am  quite  sure  the  masters  of  the  district  who  give  evidence 
will  tell  vou  ;  then  we  have  mineral  royalties,  and  difficulties  of  that  sort. 

18584.  These,  of  course,  are  matters  which  indirectly  would  affect  tiiis 
trade  ? 

Yes,  they  certainly  would.  I  could  have  had,  and  would  have  had,  with  me 
a  report  of  an  address  by  the  president  of  the  mining  engineers  of  this  district, 
which  was  given  a  few  days  ago  at  Mason  College,  in  which  the  president,  who 
is  a  pre  fessor  in  Mason  College,  distinctly  said  that  the  iron  trade  of  South 
Staffordshire  and  that  tlistrict  could  not  possibly  hope  for  revival,  or  anything 
approaching  revival,  as  long  as  the  minerals  could  be  got  from  Spain  and  other 
countries  where  there  are  practically  no  royalties. 

(1 1.)  N  2  18585.  Do 
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18585.  Do  you  mean  that  the  condition  of  the  iron  trade  generally  would 
affect  this  cliain  trade  r 

Certainly  ;  there  is  no  alternative  for  these  people. 

18586.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  yc;ij  thist  you  consider  that  the  real  remedy 
for  the  state  of  things  existing  in  these  domestic  trades  is  to  be  found  in  large 
changes  affecting  the  whole  economic  basis  of  the  country  ? 

Certainly,  the  whole  economic  l)asi5  of  the  country. 

18587.  I  will  go  hack  for  a  moment  to  the  domestic  workshops;  do  you 
think  that  it  would  be  advisable  that  any  action  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  whole  system  of  working  in  domestic  workshops,  and  to  transfer  the  trade 
to  factories  ? 

Certainly.  Jf  any  thing  of  that  kind  conld  be  done,  1  believe  it  would  be 
an  enormous  advantage  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  trade  generally. 

18588.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  advantageously  done  suddenly? 

I  do  not  see  why  it  might  not  be.  You  see  if  it  was  done  you  would  get  so 
many  advantages.  For  instance,  if  these  people  had  to  work  in  a  huge  factory, 
just  as  stall-keepers  have  stalls  in  public  markets,  the  time  of  their  working 
C(  uld  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  Further  than  that  they  could  have  all  the 
advantage  of  a  blast  throughout  the  win  le  building. 

18589.  That  would  serve  them  all  ? 

It  would  serve  them  all.  It  would  abolish  blowers,  of  course,  and  I  really  do 
not  know  what  would  become  of  the  girls  ;  still  let  us  hope  Providence  would 
take  care  of  them. 

18590.  It  has  been  suggested  before  the  Committee  that  these  so-called 
domestic  vAorkshops  should  he  put  under  the  same  regulations  and  rules  as- 
apply  to  factories  with  regard  to  hours  and  so  on,  and  that  if  that  were  done 
the  effect  w  ould  be  that  the  workshops  would  gradually  disappear  and  the  work 
would  be  gradually  transferred  to  factories  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  it,  but  1  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
worksho]j  would  tend  to  disappear  immediately. 

18591.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  themselves  would  prefer  working  in 
these  domestic  workshops  on  account  of  the  greater  liberty  they  enjoy  there  r 

Too  much  liberty  is  not  a  good  thing  for  them  ;  perhaps  some  of  them  might 
demur,  and  no  doubt  some  would,  but  1  think  it  would  be  possible  to  persuade 
them  to  give  in. 

1  8592.  You  think,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  it  should  stop  ? 

1  think  whether  they  hke  it  or  not  unquestionably  it  should  stop.  I  notice 
that  in  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  n  ade  on  this  paiticular  point  it 
has  been  i.rged  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  a  m.an  who  is 
employing  his  own  family,  and  a  man  who  is  employing  some  other  jjerson's 
family.  1  do  not  see  any  ground  whatever  lor  that  distinction.  I  think  that  a 
man  who  is  employing  his  own  family  should  be  subjtct  to  precisely  the  same 
regulations  as  regards  factory  legislation  as  a  person  who  is  employing  some 
other  person's  famih  .  'J  here  is  (  ne  point  1  want  to  remove  misapprehension 
upon.  I  am  told  1  have  been  ui.ddstood  to  ^ay  that  won;en's  labour  might  be 
abolished  even  when  we  have  factories,  and  1  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that.  If  we  l  ad  the  factoiiesof  which  1  speak  I  think  the  W'Omen  miyht 
ceitainly  be  employed  if  the  chain  was  sufficiently  small  ;  and  also  1  think  in 
such  a  iactory  not  only  might  we  have  the  blowing  done  by  machineiy,  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  hammering  might  also,  1  think,  le  done  by  machinery. 

I  ^'593.  You  think  that  machinery  could  be  used  in  sizes  of  chain  whei  e  it  is 
not  at  present  ? 

Yes,  1  think  it  might  in  a  factory. 

1  J<594.  Now,  as  to  other  remedies.  1  presum.e,  from  what  you  have  said* 
you  also  think  that  something  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  better  sanitary 
inspection  ? 

Certainly, 
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Certainly,  and  also  of  workshop  inspection.  I  think  that  the  number  of 
inspectors  should  be  increased  undoubtedly, 

18595.  Is  there  anything  else  in  the  way  of  a  remedy  immediately  affecting 
these  trades  that  you  would  suggest  ? 

No,  I  think  I  cannot  add  to  what  I  have  said. 

1850^^.  ^^^e  have  had  some  evidence  as  to  various  ways  in  which  it  is  alleged 
that  the  workers  are  defrauded,  for  instance  as  to  the  sizes  of  the  chains  they 
make  ;  have  you  anything  to  say  on  that  point  ? 

Yes,  there  is  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  unfairness  practised  towards  the  workers 
in  the  matter  of  different  sizes  of  chain  ;  you  can  hardly  call  it  fraud  I  suppose, 
because  the  people  are  perfectly  well  aware  of  it,  but  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  intimidation  has  developed  into  such  a  fine  art  in  this  particular  district 
that  tlie  people  are  perfectly  helpless  in  the  matter. 

18597.  How  do(  s  the  unfairness  come  in  ? 

It  comes  in  in  this  way  ;  a  fogger,  say,  will  get  iron  from  a  master,  and  he  will 
have  in  his  shop  not  only  the  hearth  at  which  he  woiks  himself,  but  he  will 
have  four  or  five  other  hearths,  and  these  hearths  he  will  frequently  let  to 
persons.  There  is  a  sort  of  general  rule  that  any  person  renting  one  of  these 
hearths,  or  occupying  one  of  these  hearths,  should  pay  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
earned  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  shilling  earned  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  should 
deduct  3  d.  for  stallage,  as  it  would  be  called  (these  things  are  called  stalls).  I 
know  of  insfances,  and  I  have  met  with  instances  in  which  the  employer  would 
charge  more  than  that ;  and  not  only  would  he  charge  an  excessive  price  for 
stallage,  but  he  would  give  the  person  occupying  that  stall  one  size  of  iron  to 
woik,  and  would  pay  fur  a  different  size  of  iron.  For  instance  I  have  in  my 
hand  the  chainmakers  revised  4  s.  list.  If  your  Lordship  has  a  copy  and  would 
have  it  in  front  of  you,  I  could  make  it  clear.  It  is  the  one  which  was  put  in 
yesterday.  I  will  ask  your  Lordship's  attention  to  the  first  column,  called  there 
'*  Slap  dash  chain  "  (that  is  Mr.  Homer's  diction,  not  mine),  and  if  you  will 
pursue  the  column  down  you  will  find  the  figures  6,  5,  and  4.  Opposite  the 
figure  6  you  will  find  17  s.;  opposite  the  figure  5,  13  5.  6(1.  ;  and  opposite  the 
figure  4,  10  s.  6  d.  Now  the  point  is,  that  the  fogger  gives  out  No.  6  iron,  and 
pays  for  No.  5  ;  calls  it  No.  5  when  he  is  paying  the  wages,  so  that  in  that 
case  you  see  he  will  (we  can  hardly  define  it,  even  if  we  cannot  call  it  fraud) 
receive  17  s.  and  pay  13  s.  6  d. ;  the  worker  has  earned  17*.  according  to  that 
list,  and  will  receive  only  13  5.  6d 

18598.  Lord  Bothschild.']  Less  the  3  6?.  ? 
Less  the  3  d.  per  shilling. 

18599.  Chairman. J  But  the  worker  is  aware  of  it  ? 
The  worker  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  it,  I  am  afraid. 

18600.  Let  me  clearly  understand  ;  the  staller  pays  for  rent  of  the  stall  oiie-- 
fourth  of  his  or  her  earnings  ? 

That  is  the  ordinary  rule. 

18601.  And  then  you  say  that  sometimes  they  charge  more  than  that  ? 
Yes. 

18602.  Earl  of  Derhi/.]  If  the  worker  understands  what  he  is  doing,  who  is^ 
deceived  ? 

No  one. 

18603.  Then  it  is  only  a  mode  of  treating  it ;  what  ought  to  be  styled  one 
quality  is  styled  another? 

Yes. 

18604.  All  parties  concerned  perfectly  well  understand  it  1 

They  perfectly  well  understand  it.  At  the  same  time,  you  see,  every  element 
which  goes  to  the  constituting  of  a  fair  free  contract  is  absent,  because  the 
essence  of  free  contract  is  that  both  parties  should  be  in  an  equal  position.  My 
contention  is  that  these  people  are  not. 


(11.) 


18605.  Chairman.^ 
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18605  (Chairman.']  Beyond  this  rent  that  the  staller  pay-^,  you  claim  that  the 
fogger  may  haA^e  an  advantage  bv  giving  out,  say,  No  6  iron,  the  manufactured 
article  of  which  ought  to  be  paid  \7  s.  for,  and  pretending  that  it  is  No.  5,  and 
then  paying  1 3     G  d.1 

Yes,  I  beUeve  that  is  a  common  practice. 

18006.  When  you  speak  of  the  wages  -amfd  l3y  the  stailers,  do  the  stallers 
always  sell  the  chain  to  the  occ  ipier  of  the  shop  r 

Yes :  it  hardly  amounts  to  a  sale,  and  ye.t  I  suppose  it  is.  The  owner  of  the 
shop,  you  see,  fetches  the  iron  from  the  master  and  take?  the  chaiu  back,  so 
that  this  3  d.  in  the  1  s.  is  supposed  to  represent  (and  I  think  that  the  3  d.  in 
the  1  s.  is  not  complain'^d  of  particularly  as  being  unfair),  not  only  the  share 
of  the  rent  of  the  shop,  but  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  materials  to  and  fro 
by  the  pro|)rietor  of  the  sliop. 

18607.  What  I  want  to  get  from  v'>u  is,  whether  the  staller  gets  the  full 
price  that  the  master  pays  the  fog2;er  ? 

No,  certainly  not ;  the  fogger  will  go  and  get  17  from  the  master,  and  will 
not  pay  \7  s. 

I  8608.  Yes  ;  but  putting  aside  this  deception,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
it,  is  it  the  fact  that  the  staller  gets  the  same  price  for  the  ciiain  that  the  master 
pays  the  fogger,  I  mean  the  occupier  of  the  shop  ^ 

That  is  the  fogger. 

iS6t)9.  The  occupier  of  the  sho|)  gets  the  iron,  and  the  master  gives  him  a 
certain  price  for  the  chain  i 
Yes. 

18610.  Then  he  lets  a  stall  to  the  staller,  for  which  he  charges  rent,  which 
is  usually  one-fourth  of  the  wages  earned  ;  but  he  taltes  the  chain  that  the  staller 
makes  back  to  the  master  ? 

Yes. 

1861  I.  And  gives  the  stalhr  the  price  that  the  master  pays  for  the  ciiain  ? 
No,  that  is  the  point  I  am  complaining  of.    My  point  is  that  he  does  noi;  go 
to  the  master  and  call  the  chain  the  same  size  that  he  called  it  to  the  stalle^. 

18612.  But  putting  that  0:1  one  side,  supposing  that  this  deception  does  not 
take  place,  and  that  the  staller  gets  No.  6  iron  and  the  occupier  of  the  shop 
does  not  treat  it  as  No.  5,  does  the  staller  in  that  case  get  the  full  price  that 
the  master  pays  ? 

I  should  think  so  as  a  rule.  You  see  it  reduces  it  to  a  sort  of  truism.  Is  the 
man  playing  fair  ?  If  he  is  playing  fair  doss  he  play  fair?  You  see  if  the 
staller  gets  the  price  of  No.  6  from  the  fogger,  or  we  will  call  him  the  occupier 
of  the  shop,  and  the  occupier  of  the  shop  gets  the  price  of  No.  6  from  the 
master,  then  of  course  there  are  no  di  ductions  in  that  cas  ' ;  I  do  not  co  nplain 
of  a  transaction  of  that  character.  I  lodge  tlie  complaint  when  the  occupier  of 
the  shop  calls  the  size  of  the  iron  No.  5  when  it  is  really  No.  6,  and  pays  for 
No.  5.  while  he  is  receiving  the  price  of  No.  6  from  the  masters. 

18613.  Earl  o{  Derby.']  You  said  just  now  that  you  considered  free  contract 
impossible  unless  both  parties  were  on  an  equal  footing ;  do  you  adhere  to 
that  as  a  general  principle  ? 

Yes. 

1S614.  Does  not  that  make  any  bargain  between  a  capitalist  and  a  labourer, 
excepting  in  a  case  where  the  labourer  is  a  member  of  a  trades  union  im- 
possible ? 

Yes. 

18615.  Then  you  hold  that  where  there  is  a  considerable  diffei'ence  in 
position  and  wealth  between  the  em()loyer  and  the  employed,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  free  contract  ? 

Yes. 

18616.  Does 
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i8(u6.  Does  it  not  follow  that  all  wages  in  all  occupations  ought  to  lie 
regulated  by  some  external  authoiity  ? 

x\ot  necessarily  ;  you  can  place  the  two  parties  in  an  equal  position. 

i86i  7.  How  r 

You  can  give  them  equal  access  to  the  land. 

18618.  Vou  mean  that  if  every  man  were  a  landowner,  every  man  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  stiling  his  labour  on  his  own  terms? 

My  point  is  this  :  that  as  lony  as  you  possess  a  certain  area  of  land  you 
necessaiily  dictate  the  tern  s  on  which  the  persons  who  have  to  live  upon  that 
land  ma\  occupy  it  ;  and  therefore  there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  a  free 
contract  tliere. 

18619.  I  understand  your  view  to  he  that  unless  the  man  i-^  living  on  his  own 
land  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  free  ccmtract  for  his  Onvu  labour? 

I  should  not  say  that,  or  put  it  in  that  way. 

18620.  I  think  that  is  what  it  co  nes  to  ? 

No,  T  should  pnt  it  in  this  way  :  that  a  man  may  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into 
a  free  contract  without  being  in  actual  possession  of  the  land.  For  instance,  if 
any  given  area  of  land  has  its  simple  value  taxed,  then  the  proprietor  of  that 
land  cannot  act  in  the  same  vvay  as  he  does  now  when  t'le  values  are  not 
taxed. 

18621.  I  do  not  follow  that,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  only  wish  to  ascer- 
tain from  you  whether  you  consider  that  the  people  of  whom  you  are  speaking 
are  subject  to  any  peculiar  disadvantages,  or  whether  you  consider  that  their 
condition  is  merely  that  of  the  labouring  classes  in  general  ? 

I  think  it  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  general,  considerably 
aggravated  by  tht'  circumstance  which  1  mentioned  earliei',  that  they  are  more 
exclusively  confined  to  a  particular  district  than  any  other  trade  that  I  know  of, 
and  must  iiecess  irily,  under  these  circumstances,  be  more  under  the  thumb  of 
their  immediate  employer. 

180^2.  What  is  to  prevent  the  trade  being  established  in  other  districts 
1  do  not  know,  any  more  than  I  can  tell  you  why  the  Australians  cannot 
erow  the  same  vines  as  the  French. 

18623.  That  is  a  diflerence  of  climate  r 

I  think  you  will  find  that  they  huve  found  a  great  many  similarities  of  climate, 
and  still  they  cannot  do  it. 

18624.  You  consider  that  the  trade  is  nece>sarily,  under  some  unexplained 
conditions,  confii  ed  to  this  particular  district? 

Yes,  I  do  think  S  ) ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  altogether  unexplained. 

18625.  Then  I  think  you  spoke  of  intimidation  having  developed  into  a  fine 
art,  and  that  whatever  rules  were  made  for  the  protection  of  the  men  they  would 
be  afraid  to  enforce  them  ? 

Yes. 

18626.  The  conclusion  fium  that  would  be  that  no  rules  that  could  be  made 
for  their  protection  would  be  of  any  avail  ? 

It  would ;  as  lon[^  as  the  same  primary  conditions  prevail,  these  precautions 
would  tend  to  become  of  less  and  less  value. 

i8()27.  You,  as  I  understand,  wish  to  substitute  working  in  factories  for 
working  in  workshops  ? 
Yes. 

18628.  And,  with  that  view,  you  would  forbid  a  man  from  working  in  his  own 
house  and  employing  his  own  family  ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

I  would  at  these  trades. 

18629.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  willingly  accepted  by  men  who  are  now 
working  under  those  conditions  ? 

(11.)  N  4  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  not,  bur,  I  think  a  man  ought  not  to  work  in  his  house;  he  ou^ht  to 
work  in  a  shop,  and  ought  to  live  in  his  house. 

18630.  Do  you  confine  that  to  this  particular  business,  or  woukl  you  extend 
it  to  all  productive  occupations  r 

I  think  I  would  extend  it  to  all  productive  occupations. 

1S631.  That  no  productive  industry  should  be  carried  on  in  a  man's  own 
home,  but  only  in  a  large  centralised  establishment? 

Yes,  certainly,  with  what  one  might  fairly  tall  reasonable  exceptions.  For 
instance,  I  am  engaged  in  a  good  deal  of  productive  work  of  one  sort  and 
another,  producing  sermons  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  newspaper  articles;  I 
should  not  hkc  to  be  driven  to  take  an  office  in  a  town  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 
The  productive  woik  to  be  done  must  have  some  kind  of  relation  to  the 
establishment  in  uhich  one  works,  else  we  should  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
we  nmst  not  answer  our  own  letters  in  our  own  houses. 

18632.  I  wished  to  know  how  far  you  carried  that  principle,  because  I  think 
you  will  admit  t\\at  jn'hna  facie  it  would  seem  reasonable  that  a  man  should  be 
allowed  to  work  at  his  own  trade  in  his  own  house  if  he  thought  fit  ? 

Yes,  priind  facie  it  would ;  but  I  think  practically  it  works  out  not 
well. 

18633.  Then  your  objection  to  the  domestic  workshops  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  absence  of  sufficient  inspection  ;  is  not  that  one  ? 

Yes. 

18634.  That,  I  presume,  may  be  met  by  the  employment  of  more  inspectors? 
It  could.    May  I  add  there  that  when  I  say  *'  additional  inspectors"  I  want 

to  guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  mean  merely  working-class  inspectors. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  all  the  good  things  in  this  world  are  to 
come  to  these  people  by  the  appointment  of  a  few  additional  working-class 
inspectors.  1  believe  you  may  find  amongst  the  working  classes  in  that  district, 
as  well  as  some  others,  no  doubt,  exceptional  men  fitted  for  the  work,  but  it  is 
not,  in  my  judgment,  a  sine  qua  non  that  a  man  should  be  a  working  man  before 
he  is  appointed  an  inspector  to  one  of  these  districts. 

18635.  Then  another  ground  on  which  you  prefer  the  factory  to  the  work- 
shop is  that  you  say  there  are  objections  to  workshops  where  women  are  em- 
ployed, on  the  score  of  moralitv  ? 

Yes. 

1  8636.  I  cannot  go  into  that  in  detail ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  those 
workshops  practicall}'  public,  that  is  to  say,  are  there  not  always  several  persons 
employed  in  them  ? 

No,  not  always. 

18637.  Does  it  often  happen  that  any  man  and  woman  are  left  alone? 

Not  at  all  uncommon  ;  I  will  tell  you  what  is  done  ;  as  the  pressure  to  get 
work  done  towards  ihe  end  of  the  week  becomes  stronger,  a  man  will  ask  a 
girl  to  go  into  the  shop  a  good  deal  earlier  than  others,  or  to  remain  a  good 
deal  later,  and  cases  have  been  known  where  that  arrangement  has  not  issued 
advantageously  to  the  woman. 

18638.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  in  factories  there  would  be  the  advantage 
that  many  things  could  be  done  by  machinery,  the  blowing  for  instance,  and 
possibly  the  hammering,  which  must  be  done  by  hand  in  small  workshops  ? 

Yes. 

18639.  But  is  not  that  a  reason  why  the  substitution  of  factories  should 
come  about  of  itself  without  the  necessity  of  employing  compulsion.  If  there 
is  a  greater  mechanical  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  gathering  men  together 
into  a  factory,  would  not  that  be  done  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
law  ? 

It  has  not  hitherto  been  done  except  in  the  case  of  the  larger  chain. 

18640,  Is 
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18640.  Is  one  of  your  objects  in  substituting  the  factory  for  the  workshop 
to  prevent  the  men  in  the  workshop  underselhng  the  men  employed  in  the 
factory  ? 

Certainly;  there  are  greater  facilities  for  agreeing  as  to  prices,  and  for  the 
organisation  of  the  men,  if  the  work  is  done  in  factories. 

18641.  The  object  of  bringing  the  men  together  is  to  give  them  greater 
facilities  for  resistance  to  demands  on  the  part  of  the  employers  ;  is  not  that  the 
way  you  put  it  ? 

No ;  I  will  put  it  in  this  way,  that  it  would  facilitate  the  organisation  of  the 
men  with  a  view  to  the  insistance  upon  their  own  demands, 

1  8642.  Is  not  that  much  the  same  thing  in  other  words  ? 
Well,  it  is  another  way  of  putting  it. 

18643.  Lord  Thring.~\  Have  you  not  answered  some  questions  a  little  more 
widely  than  you  intended  ?  You  say  you  do  not  think  any  productive  work 
should  be  done  at  home ;  you  do  not  mean  that  you  would  prevent  an  old 
woman  knitting  stockings  in  her  house  ? 

No,  because  as  I  said  some  regard  must  be  had  to  what  you  might  call  the 
reasonable  circumstances  of  each  case. 

18644.  Is  not  what  you  mean,  that  you  think  that  work  which  can  be  con- 
veniently done  in  large  factories  had  better  be  done  in  large  factories  instead 
of  being  done  at  home  ;  is  not  that  really  what  you  mean  ? 

Yes. 

18645.  Therefore  you  do  not  intend  us  to  extend  it  to  the  small  employments. 
Take  a  small  carpenter's  shop  which  adjoins  his  house  in  a  village  ;  you  would 
not  prevent  that,  would  you  ? 

No,  you  could  not. 

1 8646.  You  mean  that  where  work  can  be  reasonably  carried  on  in  large 
factories  it  is  better  carried  on  in  large  factories  than  at  home  ? 

Certainly. 

18647.  hovd  Clifford  of  ChKdlei(/h.^  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any 
use  restricting  the  hours  ot"  labour,  do  you  ?  One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Juggins, 
says  he  thinks  that  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  restricted  it  would  make  it  very 
much  easier  for  the  Inspectors  of  Workshops  to  see  whether  work  was  impro- 
pei  ly  carried  on  ? 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Juggins  in  that. 

18648.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  think  to  restrict  the  hours  ? 
Certainly,  a  very  good  thing  indeed  to  specify  the  hours  during  which  this 

labour  shall  be  carried  on. 

1 8649.  So  that  if  the  Inspector  of  Workshops  found  any  work  going  on  be- 
yond that  time  he  would  be  able  to  detect  at  once  that  it  was  being  carried  on 
improperly  ? 

Delect  it  more  readily. 

i86.')0.  hord  Rothschild.']  I  did  not  quite  understand  whether  the  workmen 
were  aware  when  they  received  payment  for  No.  5  that  they  were  really  working 
on  No.  6  ? 

Yes. 

18651.  They  know  of  the  arrangement  ? 
Yes. 

1 8652.  Then  you  would  not  call  it  a  fraud  ? 
It  seems  that  we  may  not  call  it  a  fraud. 

1 8653.  So  that  there  would  be  no  remedy  at  law  ? 
There  is  no  remedy  at  law. 

(11.)  O  18654.  I  underetood 
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1 8654.  I  understood  you  to  :<ay  that  the  employer  and  employed  are  not  on 
equal  terms? 

Yes. 

18655.  What  I  wanted  to  a?k  you  was  if  there  were  not  cases  in  which  the 
employed  could  bring  an  action  against  the  employer  for  defrauding  him  of  a 
part  of  his  wages,  and  you  say,  No,  not  in  this  case,  for  they  do  it  with  their 
eyes  open  ? 

Yes ;  1  say  they  are  not  on  equal  terms. 

1  8656.  Lord  Smidhurst.^  It  amounts  to  this,  does  it  not,  that  there  are  hard 
bargains  or  fraud,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it,  but  that  the  people  are  in  such 
a  miserable  condition  that  they  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? 

That  is  so. 

18657.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  With  regard  to  your  last  answer  to  Lord  Roths- 
child, how  do  you  consider  that  they  might  be  put  on  equal  terms  ? 

1  have  just  had  some  questions  from  Lord  Derby  on  that  very  point ;  I  think 
that  they  cannot  possibly  be  put  on  equal  terms  as  long  as  the  present  state  of 
things  obtains,  whereby  u  e  have  a  few  persons  practically  monopolising  the  land, 
and  the  rest  without  any  share  therein.  My  point  is  this-  that  as  long  as  you 
have  a  large  number  of  persons  scrambling  for  a  living  on  a  limited  area  of  land, 
so  long  you  will  have  these  distressing  conditions ;  but  if  you  will  practically 
extend  the  area  of  land,  extend,  that  is  to  say,  the  margin  of  production,  so  much 
more  will  you  give  employment  to  people,  and  there  will  be  a  competition  for 
labourers  instead  of  a  competition  for  work. 

18658.  Taking  the  present  instance,  an  extension  of  land  in  this  district 
would  merely  mean,  would  it  not,  a  larger  space  for  the  workshops,  which  would 
mean  also  increased  competition,  and  therefore  not  higher  wages  ? 

The  real  remedy  to  be  applied  to  this  state  of  things  is  the  remedy  which 
must  be  appHed  to  the  similar  state  of  thing  which  exists  elsewhere,  and  it  can 
be  no  partial  remedy ;  it  cannot  be  the  extension,  for  instance,  of  the  use  of 
lard,  or  of  the  use  of  minerals  in  one  particular  locahty  ;  it  must  be  the  exten- 
sion of  their  use  in  all  localities,  at  any  rate  in  our  country. 

18659.  I  would  ask  you  a  question  as  to  the  women  ;  is  it  considered  in  your 
district  that  in  a  given  time  the  women  workers  perform  more  work  than  the 
men  in  the  same  time,  considering  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  pay,  if  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  rate  of  pay  ? 

I  am  hardly  able  to  say.  I  think  ynu  might  possibly  get  an  answer  to  tliat 
question  from  a  witness  who  will  succeed  me,  Mr.  Priest.  Some  of  the  women, 
and  particularly  some  of  the  girls,  are  marvellously  expert,  and  certainly  are  able 
to  v\ork  very  quickly. 

18660.  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  general  condition  of  work  in 
the  district  since  public  attention  has  been  directtd  to  it? 

Yes,  I  think  so ;  1  think  that  the  litile  irritation  amongst  some  of  the  masters 
is  a  sign  of  that,  and  moreover,  we  lave  had  some  little  improvement  in  Anvil 
Yard,  which  your  Lordship  visited  and  found  so  pleasant. 

18661.  In  the  matter  of  sanitary  arrangements? 
In  the  matter  of  sanitary  arrangements. 

18662.  Chairman.']  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  operatives  are,  practically 
speaking,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  compelled  to  buy  from  shops  that  belong 
to  the  fogger  or  the  fcgger's  lelatives  ;  is  that  the  case  in  your  opinion  ? 

It  is ;  I  think  not  so  much  with  regard  to  provisions  in  this  district  ;  I  have 
not  betn  able  to  trace  anything  of  that  kind,  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
thing  Ibr  a  fogger  to  keep  a  bcershop,  and  to  keep  his  people  waiting,  for 
instance,  an  l  our  or  two,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  undefined  expectation,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  that  while  the  unfortunate  operative  waits  the  foggers'  convenience, 
he  shall  drink  the  fogger's  beer. 

18663.  Do 
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18663.  Do  you  mean  that  you  believe  that  if  tlie  men  did  not  use  the 
fogger's  public-house  they  would  not  get  work  from  the  fogger  r 

Ves. 

18664.  But  in  your  experience  that  is  not  the  case  in  provision  shops? 

I  cannot  say  that  there  are  any  provision  shops  in  Cradley  Heath.  You  are 
referring  to  the  chain  trade  as  a  whole,  of  course? 

18665.  Yes  r 

The  chain  trade  is  carried  on  <ilso  in  the  Lye,  and  there  may  be  one  or  two 
provision  shops  in  that  district  to  which  this  would  apply  ;  but  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  is  a  common  thing*  for  provision  shops  to  be  owned  by 
persons  or  relatives  of  persons  who  are  fcggers  in  the  chain  trade  ;  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  nail  trade.  These  things  are  widely  scattered  over  the 
district.  I  know  one  place  at  Dudley  Port ;  I  know  a  rather  large  place  at 
the  Lye,  and  one  or  two  places  in  Cradley  Heath,  and  there  are  other  districts  in 
other  trades  where  the  same  thing  obtains. 

18666.  I  will  postpone  any  questions  al)out  the  nail  trade  till  later  on,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  ask  you  any  questions  on  the  large  principles  of  political 
economy  involved,  but  I  will  take  it  from  you  that  as  far  as  any  immediate 
remedy  practically  affecting  this  particular  trade  and  district  goes,  you  think  it 
ought  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  better  sanitation,  the  organisation  of  people  in 
factories  instead  of"  working  in  workshops,  whereby  they  would  be  better  able  to 
combine  and  protect  themselves,  and  would  be  under  better  sanitary  conditions, 
and  vvould  have  some  of  the  manual  labour  done  hy  machinery,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  middleman  or  fogger? 

Yes. 

18667.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? 

I  should  like  to  say  that  as  the  result  of  my  own  inquiry  into  these  things  1 
find  that  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  that  iron  has  to  be  changed  ;  ami  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  1  think  probably  there  is  less 
resort  to  law  than  there  otherwise  would  be  is  the  circumstance  that  the  magis- 
trates are  most  of  them  masters. 

18668.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  changing  of  iron;  will  you  just 
explain  what  you  mean  by  the  changing  of  iron  ? 

Take  this  case  which  was  brought  into  court  last  week.  The  iron  was  bad 
iron ;  bad  iron  is  given  out  to  an  operative,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  he 
must  change  this  iron.  Now  here  is  a  case  in  which  a  man  got  a  quantity  of 
iron  which  was  bad,  and  he  sued  the  person  who  gave  him  the  iron  to  recover 
compensation  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  working  of  this  bad  iron.  I 
want  to  point  out  with  regard  to  that  that  it  is  or  ly  one  man  in  a  thousand  in 
this  district  who  would  have  the  nerve  to  bring  his  employer  into  court,  simply 
because  he  would  be  bringing  his  employer  belore  his  employer's  friend,  who 
would  be  a  magistrate. 

18669.  Could  he  not  sue  him  ;  and  then  it  would  not  be  a  magistrate;  he 
could  sue  in  the  County  Court? 

No,  this  was  before  a  couple  of  magistrates. 

1  8670.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  :  You  say  that  the  iron  has  to 
be  changed  ? 
Yes. 

18671.  We  have  had  no  evidence  on  that  point? 

You  will  iiave  some  evidence  on  it.  I  may  state  generally  that  it  is  not  an 
urcoramon  thing  for  masters  to  give  out  iron  of  a  certain  quality  and  to  require 
a  superior  quality  of  work  than  that  iron  will  give,  thus  compelling  the 
operative  to  go  to  another  warehouse  to  change  the  bad  iron  for  good  at  an 
expense  of  at  least  6  d.  or  7  d-  per  bundle,  that  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
practice. 

(1 1.)  O  2  18672.  Lord 
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1^6-2.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  Why  should  he  necessarily  go  to  another 
warehouse  ? 

He  may  go  back  to  the  E;ame  one  if  he  likes. 

18673.  Chairman.']  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  one  reason 
why  the  operatives  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  hivv  is  that  they  do  not  think 
it  is  any  use  bringing  their  employers  before  other  employers  ? 

I  think  they  might  have  more  confidence  in  availing  themselves  of  the  law  if 
we  had,  say,  a  stipendiary  magistrate. 

18674.  But  yon  do  not  know  why,  in  this  particular  case,  the  action  was  not 
brouglit  in  the  County  Court? 

No,  I  do  not;  1  have  not  looked  into  it  in  that  regard  yet ;  I  have  simply 
picked  the  piece  out  of  the  newspaper.  You  had  before  you  a  witness  this 
morning  who  tried  to  make  you  understand  how  a  bad  chain  was  made  from 
good  iron.  The  best  chain  requires  a  good  deal  more  hammering,  more  blows 
to  the  link  than  common  chain  does,  no  matter  what  the  quality  of  the  iron. 
If  the  qnalitv  of  the  iron  is  good,  a  good  chain  requires  to  be  well  hammered. 
Perhaps  your  Lordsi)ips  will  allow  me,  after  you  have  heard  some  of  the  other 
witnesses,  if  1  think  that  some  of  them  do  not  quite  make  things  clear,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  them. 

18675.  Lord  Thrinff.']  The  particular  case  in  question  was  before  the  magis- 
trates, but  they  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  man  : 

Yes. 

18676.  Then  that  was  an  exceptionally  good  bench,  you  think? 
Yes  ;  that  has  been  an  agreeable  surprise  to  us  all. 

1  8677.  Are  you  also  aware  that  the  same  man  might  have  sued  in  the  county 
court  if  he  liad  liked? 

1  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  so  I  cannot  answer  that  question. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


BENJAMIN  PRICE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  bsen  sworn,  is 
Examined,  as  follows : 

18678.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  business  r 
I  am  a  chain-maker. 

1 8679.  Where  do  you  hve  ? 
1  live  at  Cradley  Heath. 

18680.  Have  yon  got  a  shop  of  your  own? 
Yes, 

I  8681.  How  many  are  working  in  the  shop  ? 
7'hree  heside  myself. 

18682.  Members  of  your  own  family? 

The  re  is  one  of  my  own  family  working,  a  brother,  and  the  others  are  females, 
who  are  not  of  niy  own  family. 

18683.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  business  ? 
Over  30  years. 

18684.  Do  yon  make  all  kinds  and  qualities? 
No,  I  only  make  a  few  sorts. 

18685.  What  sorts  do  you  make  ? 
About  three  or  four  sorts. 

18686.  Can  you  tell  us  what  they  are  ? 
I  make  No.  1  to  bare  7-16ths. 

18687.  How 
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18687.  Mow  much  do  you  make  in  a  week,  say  ? 
That  depends  upon  the  sort  that  1  make. 

18688.  1  want  to  get  from  yon,  for  tlie  information  of  the  C  ornmitiee,  if  I 
can,  wliat  the  general  amount  of  the  work  you  do  during  the  week  is  ? 

It  I  make  bare  /-IGths,  I  sliould  make  about  3  cwt.  per  week. 

18689.  What  would  you  get  for  that  ? 
About  15 

18690.  That  would  be  5  s.  per  cwt.  ? 
Yes: 

18691.  Uo  you  get  your  iron  straight  from  the  large  master  or  buy  it  from 
what  is  called  a  logger  ? 

I  get  it  I'rom  the  muster. 

1S692,  How  often  do  you  take  it  out? 

That  depends  ;  I  have  to  finish  the  one  lot  before  I  get  another  out;  some- 
times a  week,  sometimes  a  fortnight. 

18693.  You  take  out  your  iron  perhaps  once  a  week,  perhaps  once  a  fort- 
night ? 
Yes. 

1  8694.  Do  you  make  it  all  up  in  your  own  shop,  or  put  any  of  it  out  to  be 
made  elsew^here  ? 

In  the  smaller  sizes  I  put  a  little  bit  out. 

1869,5.  What  sizes  would  that  be  ^ 

That  would  run  down  to  three  or  four  sizes,  perhaps  five  ov  six  sizes ;  it 
depends  upon  what  sort  of  an  order  I  get  when  1  go  to  the  warehouse. 

18696.  I  want  to  know  how  you  describe  these  small  sizes  which  you  some- 
times put  out  you  say  ? 

Sometimes  I  get  No.  10  out,  sometimes  No,  8,  No.  7,  or  No.  6. 

1  8697.  Say  No.  10,  what  do  you  pay  for  that  when  you  put  it  out  ? 
It  is  according-  to  the  price  I  receive  at  tiie  warehouse. 

18698.  What  is  the  price  you  receive  at  the  warehouse  ? 

You  see  we  have  been  so  up  and  down  of  late  that  we  really  do  not  know 
what  we  are  going  to  get  till  we  have  the  order. 

18699.  What  was  the  last  order  for  the  No.  10  that  you  executed;  what  did 
you  get  for  it  ? 

It  is  a  little  time  since,  if  I  remember  right,  it  would  be  about  2  /.  13  s.  per 
cwt. 

18700.  What  did  you  pay  for  it? 

I  do  not  knov/ ;  it  has  been  so  long  since  I  have  had  any  of  it ;  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  12  months  since  1  have  had  any  of  that. 

18701.  When  did  you  last  p>ut  out  any  work  of  any  kind  ? 
Last  week. 

1 8702.  What  was  that  ? 
No.  5,  3-8ths. 

18703.  What  di  1  you  pay  for  that? 

You  see  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  that ;  it  depends  upon  who  the  master  is, 
and  what  length  of  link  it  is. 

18704.  What  I  wanted  to  get  from  you  was  how  much  you  paid  for  this  last 
order  that  was  put  out  to  the  person  who  made  it  for  you  ? 

It  sliould  be  eight-link,  an  eight  link-twist.  There  are  different  kinds  of  work 
made,  and  I  should  give  4  s.  per  cwt.  for  that. 

18705.  You  gave  4  s.  per  cwt. to  the  woman  who  made  it? 
To  the  man  ;  it  is  a  man's  work, 

(11.)  O  3  18706.  What 
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18706.  What  did  you  get  for  it  from  the  manufacturer  ? 
I  get  4  s.  6  d. 

1 8707.  And  your  profit  would  he  6  d.} 

As  a  rule  we  pay  2  d.  per  cwt.  on  it  for  carriage. 

18708.  Would  you  have  to  do  the  carriage  yourself  ? 

We  must  do  it  as  a  rule.  That  2  d.  is  for  bringing  in  the  iron,  and  bringing 
the  \\  ork  back  ;  1  d.  each  way. 

18709.  Then  in  this  case  you  would  sav  that  your  profit  was  4  d.  ■ 
Yes. 

]  8710.  Do  you  tell  the  Committee  that  that  is  the  usual  profit  that  you  make 
when  you  put  the  work  out  ? 

The  bt  st  work  I  have  had  never  runs  higher  than  10  d.  per  cwt.,  that  is  in 
those  sizes. 

18711.  Then  the  highest  profit  that  you  make  out  of  the  work  you  put  out  to 
other  people  would  be  10  d.  per  cwt  ? 

On  those  sizes. 

18712.  What  would  be  the  highest  on  any  size? 

In  No.  10  there  is  a  considerable  lot  more  trouble  in  it,  and  it  would  take  as 
long  to  pull  and  wind  a  cwt.  of  that  sort  of  work  about  as  it  would  in  the 
other  sizes  two  or  three  cwts. 

18713.  You  mean  that  you  make  a  larger  profit  on  some  of  the  sizes,  but 
you  have  to  do  more  for  it : 

I  lose  it  in  the  other  way  ;  it  is  the  time  it  takes  me  to  do  it. 

18714.  The  time  it  takes  you  to  do  what? 
To  pull  and  wind  this  smaller  work  about. 

18715.  That  is  to  say  in  some  of  the  work  you  put  out  you  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  than  in  some  of  the  other  kinds  of  work  you  put  out  ? 

Yes. 

18716.  And,  therefore,  you  think  you  are  justified  in  making  more  profit  out 
of  it  ? 

Really  it  comes  to  about  the  same  thing. 

18717.  But  still  you  have  not  answered  my  question  as  to  what  is  the  highest 
profit  per  cwt.  that  you  make  in  any  kind  of  chain  that  you  put  out  ? 

That  is  the  highest. 

18718.  About  10  d.} 

About  10  d.  per  cwt.  in  the  average  all  the  way  through  in  the  smaller  size; 
that  is  about  my  profit, 

18719.  Now  about  the  larger  size  ? 

I  do  not  get  any  larger  than  bare  7-16ths. 

18720.  With  regard  to  what  you  do  yourself,  do  you  work  at  one  hearth  by 
yourself  ? 

Yes. 

18721 .  Do  vou  do  the  blowing  yourself  too  ? 
Yes. 

18722.  Whdt  kind  of  chain  can  you  make  in  that  way  ;  up  to  what  size  ? 
That  is  about  the  largest  I  am  able  to  make  now,  a  bare  7-16ths. 

18723.  That  is  the  largest  you  are  able  to  make  "now  "  you  say  ? 
Yes,  I  have  made  larger  at  one  time  ;  I  am  not  able  to  now. 

18724.  Then  the  people  who  work  in  your  shop  hire  the  stall  from  you,  do 
they? 

I  take  31  d.  from  1  s.  for  firing  and  the  repairing  of  the  tools. 

18725.  You 
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18725.  You  supply  them  with  tools? 

And  firing  and  bellows  and  the  mending  of  the  tools. 

18726.  And  do  vou  carry  their  work  to  and  fro  for  them  ? 
Yes. 

18727.  And  for  doing  all  that  you  charge  3^  d.  out  of  every  shilling  ? 
Yes. 

1872S.  Is  that  the  usual  charge  that  is  made  ? 

Some  charge  3  d.,  but  they  make  larger  work  and  they  get  a  bit  more  iron,  a 
bit  of  it  back  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  pay  3^  d.  in  the  shilling  generally  through  in 
the  trade  in  the  smaller  sizes. 

18729.  Wliat  are  your  general  hours  of  work  ;  what  time  do  you  genei  ally  go 
to  work;  1  suppose  Monday  is  not  a  fair  day  to  take;  you  have  to  get  in 
material  then  'i 

Yes. 

18730.  Say  on  Tuesday,  \^hat  kind  of  hours  of  work  have  you  ? 
We  commence  work  at  about  half  past  seven  in  the  morning. 

1 8731 .  And  work  up  till  when  ? 
Sometimes  nine. 

18732.  Work  pretty  steadily  all  that  time? 

I  am  not  out  of  it  much  time  except  at  meals. 

1  8733.  Have  you  ever  made  this  large  half-inch  chain  ? 

Yes,  1  have  made  larger  than  that,  but  that  is  some  few  years  back, 

1  8734.  How  much  of  that  half-inch  chain  could  a  man  make  in  a  week  ? 
It  depends  ;  some  make  it  without  a  blower,  and  some  will  have  a  blower. 

1S735.  A  former  witness  said  that  no  man  could  go  on  making  more  than 
about  7  I  \vt.  of  that  chain  a  week  during  the  year ;  do  you  think  that  that  is 
about  right? 

If  he  works  without  a  blower  he  will  have  something  to  do  to  make  that,  but 
if  he  gets  a  blower  he  will  make  that,  and  perhaps  a  little  over,  but  not  much 
over  ;  and  then  this  blower  will  want  about  3  s.  or  3  5.  6  ^.  a  week,  so  that  it 
comes  to  about  the  same  thing. 

18736.  Does  your  brother  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  you  do  ? 
Similar  work. 

1  8737.  Now  how  do  you  measure  the  work  that  you  have  made ;  h  ive  you 
got  a  gauge  yourself? 

We  weigh  it ;  we  sell  it  by  weight  generally. 

18738.  All  the  chain  you  make  you  sell  by  weight? 
All  the  chain  we  sell  l)y  weight. 

18739.  Have  you  got  a  weighing  machine  in  your  shop  ? 
Yes. 

1 8740.  And  then  it  is  weighed,  I  suppose,  when  you  take  it  to  the  fac- 
tory ? 

Yes. 

18741.  Do  you  ever  find  any  difference  between  the  weight  they  make  it  and 
the  weight  you  make  it  ? 

There  is  very  little  difference  that  I  find. 

18742.  And  do  you  weigh  the  work  also  that  your  stallers  in  your  shop 
n)ake  ? 

Yes. 

18743.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  house  and  shop ;  I  suppose  the  shop  is  at 
the  back  or  front  of  the  house  ? 

It  is  in  front  of  the  house. 

(11.)  O  4  18744.  What 
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1  8744.  What  do  you  pay  ? 
Three  and  ninepence  per  week. 

1  8745.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  that  house  ? 
About  nine  years,  I  think,  if  I  remember  right. 

1  8746.  Have  you  paid  the  same  rent  all  the  time  ? 
All  the  time. 

18747.  Have  the  prices  been  going  up  or  going  down  during  the  last  ten 
years  ? 

They  have  varied  ;  varied  each  way. 

18748.  And  do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  they  remain  about  the  same,  or 
that  they  are  generally  lower  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

Just  now  they  are  on  the  increase,  but  really  they  have  been  very  low  till  just 
of  late  ;  somethino-  dreadful. 

18749.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  in  the  condition  of  your  house  and 
shop  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  complain  of. 

18750.  You  never  have  made  any  complaint  ? 
No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

18751.  Just  now  I  suppose  you  have  got  as  much  work  as  you  can  do  ? 
Yes. 

18752.  Is  that  generally  the  case  ? 

No,  we  have  had  to  play  considerably  for  want  of  work. 

18753.  Do  you  know  whether  many  men  who  formerly  worked  at  making 
nails  have  gone  into  chain-making  ? 

I  could  not  answer  the  question. 

18754.  Do  you  know  whether  more  women  work  now  at  the  chainmaking 
than  used  to  ? 

It  depends  upon  the  population. 

I  S755.  But  I  mean  more  women  in  proportion  to  men  ? 

I  think  there  is  about  the  same  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

18756.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  are  more  women  than  men  if 
anything ;  at  any  rate,  about  half  and  half  working  at  the  small  chain- 
making  ? 

There  are  not  so  many  women,  taking  it  all  the  way  through,  I  should  think  ; 
I  do  not  know. 

18757.  What  do  you  suppose  you  can  earn  out  of  your  own  work  a  week, 
taking  an  average  all  the  year  round  ? 

Ours  is  such  a  casual  trade  that  it  would  puzzle  anyone  to  tell. 

18758.  You  do  not  know  yourself? 

I  could  not  tell.  You  sometimes  have  got  work,  and  at  other  times  there  is 
not  any  ;  I  could  not  positively  tell  what  T  did  earn. 

18759.  Loi'fl  MojiIcsivelL]  What  is  the  most  you  have  earned  in  a  week  ? 

I  should  not  think  that  in  the  clear  I  have  earned  above  13  in  the  best  of 
weeks. 

1  8760.  Would  that  be  by  working  harder  than  you  could  continue  to  work 
for  a  year  together  ? 

That  would  be  working  very  hard  and  very  fair  all  the  week  through. 

18761.  Supposing  you  had  as  much  work  to  do  as  you  could,  could  you 
keep  it  up  for  a  whole  year  working  at  that  rate  ? 
I  fear  I  could  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mrs.  LOUISA  ADDLETON,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

18762.  Ckairmati.l  Are  you  a  chainmaker  ? 

J  am  ;  but  my  husband  is  a  miner,  and  my  son  too. 

1  8763.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
Cradley  Heath. 

1  8764.  Do  you  work  at  chainmaking  yourself  ? 
Yes. 

18765.  Does  your  husband  work  at  it  occasionally  ? 
No,  never  in  his  life. 

18766.  How  many  are  there  in  your  shop  ? 

I  have  got  two  in  my  shop,  only  one  besides  myself  lliat.  works  for  me  ;  my 
daughter  and  her  husband  work  in  the  shop;  that  is  on  my  son-in-law's  own 
account,  not  on  mine ;  he  has  a  shop  in  the  yard,  and  I  have  two  hearths  in  his 
shop,  and  he  has  two  hearths  in  mine;  that  is  tor  the  convenience  of  my 
mother. 

18767.  1  understand  that  you  and  one  other  person,  and  your  daughter  and 
her  husband  work  in  the  same  shop  ? 

Yes. 

18768.  But  your  daughter  and  her  husband  work  on  their  own  account  ? 
Yes. 

i876g.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  you  r 
No.  ' 

18770.  Does  your  son-in-law  pay  you  any  rent? 

My  son-in-law  pays  the  rent  for  his  own  shop  by  his  own  house,  and  I  pay 
the  rent  for  the  top  shop,  and  I  have  two  hearths  in  the  bottom  shop. 

I  877 1 .  You  have  made  a  kind  of  exchange  ? 

Yes  ;  because  my  mother  is  a  widow,  and  1  do  it  to  oblige  my  mother. 

18772.  Then  the  other  person  who  works  in  the  shop,  is  that  a  woman  ? 
She  is  a  woman  at  her  (jwn  stall. 

18773.  What  does  she  pay  you  for  the  block  ? 

Sixpence  for  the  son  and  4  d.  for  herself ;  but  the  son  does  not  work 
for  me. 

18774.  She  has  a  son  working  too  ? 

Yes,  the  man  working  in  the  shop.  I  oblige  her  sometimes,  and  if  she  thinks 
proper  she  works  lor  me  on  my  block,  and  her  son  works  for  another  man. 

18775.  She  pays  so  much  a  week  rent  ? 
Yes. 

18776.  Not  so  much  out  of  the  wages  she  gets? 
No. 

18777.  What  kind  of  chain  do  you  make  yourself? 

No.  1  is  generally  my  size  and  no  higher,  except  the  master  should  want 
orders  quickly  with  a  small  bit  of  chain. 

1  8778.  You  have  not  got  any  with  you,  I  suppose  ? 
No. 

18779.  What  is  this  No.  1  chain  used  for  1 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

18780.  Have  you  always  made  that  same  kind? 

I  have  made  that  ever  since  I  could  do  any  work  of  any  account, 

(11.)  P  18781.  Do 
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18781.  Do  you  have  anybody  to  do  the  blowing  for  you,  or  do  it  yourself.^ 
I  bluw  myself. 

18782.  Have  you  worked  at  this  ever  since  you  v^ere  a  girl? 

Yes,  ever  since,  wlien  we  have  had  it  to  do,  but  we  have  been  very  slack  till 
this  last  few  months. 

18783.  How  much  can  you  make  a  week  ? 

Doing  pretty  close  work  I  can  manage  to  work  a  hundredweight  of  iron 
a  week. 

18784.  How  much  does  a  hundredweight  of  iron  make? 

It  will  be  a  few  pounds  less  than  the  weight  of  iron  supplied  by  the  master. 

18785.  How  mucii  will  you  get  for  that? 

They  allow  me  75.  a  hundredweight,  which  is  a  little  bit  better  than  we  have 
had. 

1  8786.  You  can  earn  now  7     a  week  •' 

Some  weeks  I  can  earn  7  s.  a  week,  and  some  I  cannot. 

18787.  What  do  yon  suppose  you  earn  a  week,  taking  it  all  round  the 
year  ? 

Sometimes  I  have  got  work  to  do,  and  sometimes  I  have  not,  but  I  can  get 
about  5  s.  or  something  like  that,  and.  then  there  is  1  s.  out  for  firing. 

18788.  Is  your  husband  in  work  pretty  constantly? 
Yes,  he  has  very  good  regular  work. 

18789.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  gleeds? 
I  buy  them  by  the  bag. 

18790.  What  do  you  pay  for  them  ? 
Fivepence  or  4     a  bag. 

I  8791.  How  much  does  a  hag  contain  ? 

I  should  burn  about  a  shilling's  worth  a  wek . 

18792.  Do  vou  get  them  from  the  man  you  sell  the  chain  to  ? 
No. 

18793.  Did  you  ever  do  that? 
It  is  a  long  time  since. 

18794.  Is  it  generally  the  custom,  do  you  know,  to  buy  the  gleeds  from  the 
master  ? 

All  buy  them  now,  I  believe,  l)y  the  bag ;  the  cart  brings  them  round. 

18795.  Ihey  do  not  buy  them  from  the  master? 
No.  ^ 

18796.  Used  they  to  do  so  ? 
Years  back. 

18797.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  for  cartage  of  the  iron  and  chain  ? 
One  penny  a  cwt.  there,  and  1     a  cwt.  I)ack ;  that  is  2  6?.  a  cwt. 

1  8798.  Do  you  go  yourself  to  see  your  chain  weighed  ? 

Sometimes  I  do,  but  I  do  not  make  a  regular  practice  of  doing  it.  My  son- 
in-law  does  it  for  me. 

18799.  As  to  this  staller  that  works  in  your  shop,  how  can  she  dispose  of  the 
chain  she  makes  ? 

The  same  as  we  do. 

18800.  I  mt  an  does  she  send  it  to  the  master,  or  do  you  send  it  for  her  ? 
I  send  it  for  her.    She  allows  me  a  little  for  that. 

18801.  Do  you  make  anything  out  of  it? 

She  will  allow  nie  something  to  send  it  for  iier  ;  4  c?.  a  cwt.  when  we  take  it 
u])  to  the  warehouse. 

18802.  Then 
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18802.  Then  if  she  has  not  any  work  for  the  master  herself  she  would  do 
work  sometimes  for  you  ? 

Yes,  she  may. 

18803.  Supposing  she  is  making  No.  1  chain  for  you,  what  does  slie  get 
for  it  ? 

Six  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  it  has  been  a  lower  price  than  that,  but  T  gave 
her  6  s.  6  d.  a  cwt.  ;  then  that  leaves  me  2  d.  a  cwt.  for  carriage,  and  4  d.  for 
profit. 

18804.  You  are  now  getting  7     a  cwt.  ? 
Yes. 

18805.  You  mean  if  she  was  working  for  you  now  you  would  pay  her  6  s.  6  d. 
a  cwt.,  deductinu'  2  d.  and  4  d.  for  your  trouble  and  profit  ? 

I  would  give  her  6  s.  6  d.  when  she  makes  a  cwt.  of  chain  for  me. 

18806.  Has  this  woman  ever  made  No.  1  chain  for  you? 
Yes,  many  a  time. 

18807.  What  is  the  lowest  you  have  ever  paid? 

I  am  sure  1  cannt  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  bL4ievc  about  5  s.  3  d. 

18S08.  Do  you  know  what  you  were  getting  for  that  yourself? 
When  I  gave  her  5     3  d.  I  never  allowed  no  more  than  4  d.  for  my  profit, 
and  2  d.  SL  cwt.  for  carriage. 

18809.  I  think  you  said  you  own  the  house  and  shop  yourself? 
Yes. 

18810.  What  do  you  pay  for  that  ? 
Three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

18811.  What  do  you  allow  for  the  firing  and  the  repairing  of  tools  per 
cwt.  ? 

I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

18812.  But  what  do  you  consider  it  cos's  you  ;  at  the  present  moment  when 
you  say  you  are  getting  7  s.  a  cwt.  for  this  No.  1  chain,  I  want  to  know  how 
much  of  that  it  costs  you  ])er  cwt.  in  the  way  of  firing  and  the  use  of  the  tools, 
and  so  on  ;  what  do  you  think  it  comes  to  ? 

One  shilling  for  t!ie  firing,  2  d.  a  cwt.  for  carriage,  and  it  may  run  one  week 
with  the  other  about  a  half-penny  a  week  for  tool  mending. 

18813.  Then  there  is  the  rent  of  the  shop  to  be  added  to  that  ? 
For  the  shop  and  the  house  it  is  3  s.  6  d.  a  week. 

18814.  Is  the  claim  that  you  are  making  the  best  quality  ? 
No,  1  never  do  make  any  best  chain. 

1 8815.  What  do  you  call  yours  ? 
Common. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  To-morrow, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Earl  of  Derby. 

Earl  of  Brownlow. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

LORD  Kli^NRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mrs.  MARIA  PARIS B,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

18816.  Chairman.']  Are  you  married  ? 
Yes. 

18817.  Are  you  achainmaker? 
Yes. 

18S18.  Have  vou  a  shop  of  your  own  r 
No. 

1  881 9  Then  I  presume  you  rent  a  stall  in  some  shop  ? 
Yes,  in  -Mrs.  Addleton's  shop. 

1 8820.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  rent  of  your  stall  ? 
Fourpence  a  week. 

18821.  Do  you  work  alone  ? 
Yes. 

1 8822.  Nobody  to  blow  for  you  ? 
No. 

18S23.  What  size  chain  do  you  make  ? 
No.  \. 

18824.  ho-xe,  not  got  a  piece  of  the  chain  with  you,  have  you  ? 
No. 

18825.  Have  you  always  made  the  same  size  and  quality  of  chain.'' 
Yes;  sometimes  I  make  a  little  5-16ths  to  oblige  the  master. 

18826.  Is  it  the  best  quality  or  common  chain  that  you  make  ? 
Common. 

18827.  How  do  you  get  the  iron  ? 

I  have  it  of  Mrs.  Addleton  a  cwt.  at  a  time;  when  I  want  some  I  have  it 
from  her. 

i8'82  8.  Then  what  do  you  do  with  the  chain? 
When  I  have  made  it  1  take  it  in  and  weigh  it. 

(11-)  P  3  18829.  Do 
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Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 
Lord  Basing. 
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18829   Do  you  take  it  yourself  to  the  master? 
No,  i  take  it  in  to  Mrs.  Addleton. 

18830.  Do  you  make  for  her  aUogether  ? 
Yes. 

18831.  What  does  she  pay  you  for  the  chain  ? 
Six  shiEings  and  sixpence. 

18832.  That  is  the  present  price  ? 
Yes. 

I  8833.  Is  tiiat  the  same  price  as  the  large  masters  are  giving  ? 
I  think  she  has  7  s.  a  cwt.,  and  out  of  that  she  has  4  d.  for  her  trouble,  and 
has  to  pay  the  carriage. 

18834.  You  pay  4d.  a.  week  you  say  for  the  stall  that  you  liaver 
Yes 

18835.  ^  hen  you  have  4  d.  to  deduct  out  of  the  price  you  get  for  the  chain ; 
then  have  you  got  to  pay  anything  f  r  repairing-  tools  ? 

Yes,  about  3     a  week,  one  week  with  another? 

I  8836.  Are  there  any  other  deductions  that  come  out  of  your  earnings  ? 
Ye?,  there  is  about  a  shilling  a  week  for  firing. 

18837.  Anything  else ;  any  other  deductions? 
No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

i88  ',8.  You  do  not  work  in  the  same  shop  with  Mrs.  Addleton  ? 
No.' 

18839.  How  many  work  in  the  shop  with  you? 
One  besides  me. 

1 0840.  Your  son  ? 
Yes. 

J  8841.  But  you  work  at  separate  hearths  ? 
Yes 

18842.  How  long  have  you  been  working  together? 
A  good  many  }  eai  s. 

I  8843.  Stmietimes  I  suppose  you  do  not  get  as  much  a  cwt.  as  6  s.  6  d.l 
No,  we  had  5  s.  9d  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  back;  we  have  had  a  little 
rise. 

18844.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  lowest  you  ever  got  for  a  cwt  ? 
Four  shiUiiigs  a  cwt. 

18845.  And  would  you  pay  as  much  for  firing  and  repairing  of  tools  when 
you  were  getting  that  pi  ice  as  you  do  now  ? 

Just  the  same. 

1  8846.  How  mucli  can  yuu  make  in  a  week  ? 
A  cwt.  of  chain. 

1  8847.  Working  how  many  hours  a  day  ? 
From  seven  to  seven. 

18848.  And  liow  long  do  you  give  yourself  for  meals  ? 

An  hour  at  dinner-time,  and  half  an  hour  at  breakfast-time. 

18849.  Do  you  carry  that  on  all  the  year  round  ? 
Yes. 

18850.  You  have  always  got  plenty  of  work  to  do,  have  you  ? 
Yes. 

18851.  Do  you  always  get  paid  for  the  proper  size  chain  that  you  make  ? 
Yes. 

18852.  Have 
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18852.  Have  you  any  other  children  than  the  son  who  works  with  you  ? 
No. 

1  8853.  Is  your  husband  aiive  ,- 
Yes.' 

18854.  What  (Joes  he  work  at  ? 
He  is  a  miner ;  a  coal  miner. 

18855.  Does  he  ever  work  at  chainmaking  ? 
No. 

1  8856.  Do  you  live  close  to  the  shop  vou  work  in  r 
Yes. 

18857.  Have  you  a  house  to  vour&elf  ? 
Yes. 

1885S.  What  have  you  to  pay  Vox  that  ? 
Two  shiUings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

18850.  Is  that  for  yourself  and  your  son  ? 
Yes  " 

18860.  Then  do  yourself  and  your  son  keep  liouse  together: 
Yes. 

18861.  Do  you  put  your  earnings  together  ? 
Yes. 

18862.  What  will  he  earn,  do  you  know  ? 

He  gets,  I  reckon,  about  12  s.  or  13  s.  a  week  ;  and  then  he  has  got  his  firing 
to  pay  out  of  that,  and  his  blower. 

18863.  How  do  you  live  in  the  way  of  food  ? 

We  do  not  live  very  well ;  our  most  living  is  bacon ;  we  get  a  bit  of  butter 
sometimes. 

1  8864.  Do  you  not  have  any  meat  except  bacon  ? 
We  have  a  bit  every  Sunday. 

18865.  Where  do  you  get  your  provisions?  . 
I  buy  it  at  any  place  where  I  can. 

1 8866.  Do  not  you  always  deal  at  the  same  shop  ? 
No. 

i(S867.  You  get  it  where  you  can  get  it  best  and  cheapest  ? 
Yes. 

18868.  You  do  not  buy  it  from  a  shop  belonging  to  anybody  in  the  chain 
trade  ? 

JNo. 

18869.  Does  your  son  belong  to  any  workmen's  association  ? 
No,  he  does  not. 

18870.  Never  has? 
No,  never. 

18871.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  What  wages  does  your  husband  earn  as  a  miner 
Three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day. 

18872.  Lord  Basing.']  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  he  doi'S  not  live  ai 
home  ? 

Yes,  he  does  live  at  home. 

1 8873.  And  the  cottage  is  between  him  and  you,  and  your  son  ? 
Yes. 

18874.  What  age  is  your  son  ? 
He  is  18  next  June. 

(11.)  p  4  18875.  How 
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1  8875.  Ilow  long  has  he  been  working  at  this  trade  ? 
He  was  14  years  old  when  he  began  to  work. 

18876.  Earl  Broivnlotv.l  Does  vour  son  make  the  same  class  of  chain  as  you 
do.  ^ 

No,  he  makes  bare  7-16ths. 

18877.  And  liow  much  can  he  make  in  a  week  ? 
He  works  3  cwt.  to  4  cwt.  a  week,  working  hard. 

18878.  How  much  chain  can  he  make  in  a  week,  I  mean? 
About  3^  cwt. 

1  8879.  You  and  your  son  work  at  a  different  kind  of  chain  ;  never  make  a 
chain  together  r 

No,  not  the  same  sort. 

18880.  Duke  of  Noifolk.}  When  you  receive  the  iron  that  you  make  into 
chains,  are  you  able  to  judge  what  quality  of  iron  it  is  by  looking  at  it  ? 

^'o. 

18881.  When  you  begin  to  work  it  you  know,  I  suppose  r 

When  I  begin  to  woi  k  it  I  know  whether  the  size  of  the  iron  I  am  working 
is  right. 

18882.  But  do  you  also  know  the  quality  of  the  iron? 
It  is  common  iron  what  we  use. 

1 8883.  All  of  the  same  quality  r 
Yes. 

18884.  Lord  Monkswe/L]  You  say  that  it  costs  you  3d.  per  week  for  repair 
of  tools  ;  Mrs.  Addleton  says  it  costs  h(  r  a  halfpenny  per  week  ? 

We  have  have  got  to  go  to  the  blacksmith,  and  she  has  only  to  go  to  her 
sen -in-law. 

18885.  You  think  the  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Addleton's  son-in-law^  is  a  blacksmith  himself? 

He  makes  chain,  and  will  do  the  repair  for  her,  but  he  does  not  do  ours. 

18886.  Do  yi-u  say  that  3  d.  a  week  is  the  usual  amount  for  repair  of  tools  ? 
Yes,  sometimes  we  have  to  pay  ih  d.,  sometimes  2  d. 

18887.  is  according  to  the  amount  of  repairs  done  to  your  tools;  you  do 
not  pay  3  d.  a  wei  k  to  some  one  to  keep  vour  tools  in  repair  ? 

^'o. 

18888.  Tlien  Mrs.  Addleton  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  3d.  a  week  which 
you  pay  for  repair  of  tools  ? 

No,  nothing  at  all. 

18889.  Chairman.']  V ou  get  your  wages,  1  suppose,  on  Saturday? 
Yes,  every  Saturday. 

18890.  Does  it  ever  happen  to  you  that  you  want  to  get  an  advance  on 
account  of  your  wages  before  the  Saturday  to  keep  you  going  during  the 
week 

If  we  want  a  shilling  we  go  and  borrow  it  from  Mrs.  Addleton,  and  slie  will 
lend  it. 

18891.  You  borrow  it  from  Mrs.  Addleton,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

18892.  Does  slie  charge  you  anything  for  it? 
Nothing  at  all. 

18893.  Does  vour  son  work  for  Mrs.  Addleton  also? 
No. 

18894.  Wlio  does  he  work  for? 
Josiah  Edmonds. 

18895.  What 
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1889-.  What  is  Mr.  .Josiah  Edmonds: 
He  is  a  striker  up  at  John  Green's. 

18896.  How  do  you  mean  that  your  son  works  for  him  ? 
He  gets  it  out  from  the  warehouse. 

18897.  He  gives  the  work  out  to  your  son,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

18898.  Then  I  understand  that  Mr.  Edmonds  in  his  own  trade  is  a  striker  at 
Green's,  and  besides  that  gives  out  work  to  be  done  ? 

Yes. 

1889(1.         your  son  does  some  of  that  work? 
Yes.' 

18900.  Do  other  people  work  for  him,  do  you  know? 
He  has  got  one  or  two  in  his  own  shop. 

18901.  Does  Josiah  Edmonds  sell  the  chain  to  the  masters  direct  ? 
Yes,  he  takes  it  to  the  masters. 

18902.  Do  you  always  get  your  iron  in  proper  shape,  or  have  you  to 
straighten  it? 

In  proper  shape  ;  we  do  not  straighten  it. 

18093.  And  always  the  proper  size  ? 
Yes. 

1 8904.  And  always  the  proper  quality  ? 
Yes,  one  sort. 

18905.  You  said  just  now  that  when  you  began  to  work  the  iron  you  would 
know  whether  it  was  the  proper  quality  or  not  ? 

We  always  work  common  iron  ;  we  do  not  work  best ;  you  cannot  tell  when 
it  is  all  common  iron  any  difference. 

18906.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  say  that  you  ever  get  superior  iron  for 
inferior  r 

No. 

18907.  Does  Mr.  Edmonds  take  work  from  Mr.  Connop 
Yes. 

18908.  VVho  is  Mr.  Connop,  what  is  his  trade  ;  is  he  a  master  ? 
Yes,  a  chainmaster. 

18909.  As,  I  understand  you,  your  son  works  for  Josiah  Edmonds,  that  is 
to  say,  your  son  does  work  for  Josiah  Edmonds,  and  Josiah  Edmonds  takes 
the  work  from  Mr.  Connop,  and  Mr.  Connop  is  the  chainmaster  ;  is  tliat 
right  ? 

Yes;  Josiah  Edmonds  works  up  at  John  Green's, 

1 89 10.  Your  son  works  for  Josiah  Edmonds  ? 
Yes. 

18911.  Josiah  Edmonds  is  a  striker  at  Mr.  John  Green's  ? 
Yes. 

1 89 1 2.  But  Josiah  Edmonds  also  does  work  for  Mr.  Connop  > 
Yes. 

18913.  Who  is  a  chain  master? 
Yes. 

18914.  Lord  Thing.]  Josiah  Edmonds  takes  the  chain  your  son  mak(?s  to 
Mr.  Connop  r 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw 

(11.)  a 
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ELIZABETH  WRIGHT,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows: 

18915.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  chainmaker  ? 
Yes.  ' 

1  8916.  What  kind  of  chain  do  you  make  r 
No.  3. 

15917.  That  would  be  smaller  than  the  No.  1.  ? 
Yes. 

1  8918.  You  have  not  got  a  piece  with  you,  have  vou  ? 
No. 

i  8919.  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  that  ? 
From  nine  weeks  before  Christmas. 

1  8920.  You  work  in  a  shop,  1  suppose  r 
Yes. 

18921.  How  many  are  in  the  shop  besides  yourself: 
Only  one  girl  besides  me, 

18922.  How  old  are  you  ? 
Eighteen  next  August. 

1S923.  Do  you  work  at  a  hearth  by  yourself  ? 
Yes. 

18924.  And  do  all  the  work  yourself? 
Yes. 

1 8915.  And  what  do  you  pay  for  the  stall  ? 

I  do  the  same  as  journeymen  ;  I  give  so  much  for  every  shilHng. 

18926.  How  much  do  they  take  out  of  every  shilling  ? 
Three-pence  halfpenny. 

18927.  Does  that  d.  in  the  1  s.  cover  everything;  is  anything  else  taken 
out  of  the  shilling  f 

No. 

18928.  That  is  the  rent  of  the  stall,  and  tools,  and  firing  and  everything  ? 
Yes. 

18929.  Do  you  take  your  chain  to  the  master? 
No,  1  leave  it  in  the  shop. 

18930.  W  hat  do  you  get  for  it  ? 

Ten  sliillings  a  cwt.    Then  I  have  to  pay  3i  d.  for  every  shilling. 

18931.  That  is  the  price  you  are  getting  now  ? 
Yes. 

18932.  Do  }ou  know  where  that  chain  goes  to,  to  what  master? 
Timothy  Parkes. 

18Q33.  He  is  the  chainmaster  ? 
Yes. 

18934.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  paying  for  that  same  chain  ? 
That  size  is  11*.  on  the  list. 

18935.  And  vou  get  only  1 0  r 
Yes. 

1  8936.  Do  you  know  when  the  hst  was  settled  that  you  speak  of? 
No,  I  do  not. 

18937.  Do 
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18937.  Do  you  know  anyhofiy  who  is  getting  lis.  from  the  same  chain- 
master  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

1S938.  Then  your  only  reason  for  saying  that  the  man  you  sell  your  chain  to 
gets  1 1  s.  from  the  mnster  is  that  11     is  the  price  on  the  list  ? 
Yes. 

18939.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  the  man  you  sell  youi  chain  to  gets 
11     or  not  r 

No,  I  do  not ;  but  they  are  supposed  to. 

1 8940.  How  much  of  this  No.  3  chain  can  you  make  in  a  week 
One  cwt.  if  I  work  twelve  houi's  a  day. 

1 8941 .  Do  you  work  twelve  hours  a  day  ? 
From  seven  to  seven. 

1 8942.  Mondays  and  Saturdays  also  r 
Till  two  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 

18943.  I  suppose  you  get  the  iron  in  the  shop  where  you  work  ? 
Yes. 

18944.  And  you  have  your  chain  weighed  in  the  shop  ? 
Yes. 

18045.  So  that  vou  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  iron  or  taking  the  chain  ? 

nJ. 

18946.  What  were  you  doing  before  you  took  to  this  chainmakino- ;  you  say 
you  have  been  making  this  chain  since  nine  weeks  before  Ciiristmas  ;  what  Wc-re 
you  doing  before  that  ? 

I  went  out  cleaning  a  day  or  two  in  a  week. 

18947.  You  were  not  working  at  all  at  any  part  of  this  trade  r 

No. 

18948.  Did  you  ever  blow  for  anybody? 
Yes,  my  brother. 

1 8949.  What  used  you  to  get  for  that  ? 
Four  shillings  a  week. 

18950.  And  now  you  say  that  if  you  work  for  12  hours  a  day  you  can  make 
a  cwt.  of  this  chain  in  a  week,  and  you  get  10  5.  for  that,  out  of  which  you  have 
to  pay  3^  d.  out  of  every  shilling  - 

Yes. 

18951.  Then  your  weekly  earnings  would  be  7     1  ? 
Yes. 

18952.  The  price  is  rather  high  now,  is  it  not  r 
Yes. 

18953.  How  long  do  y(ju  have  out  of  those  12  hours  for  meals? 
One  hour  at  dinner  and  half-an-hour  at  breakfast. 

18954.  Does  your  brother  work  in  the  same  shop  with  you  ? 
No. 

18955.  Is  the  other  person  in  the  shop  a  man  or  a  woman  ? 

There  is  one  young  woman  and  two  men  ;  the  master  and  his  brother. 

18956.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  there  were  only  two  of  you? 
Two  girls. 

18957.  And  how  many  in  the  shop  altogether? 
Four. 

(11.)  Q  2  18958.  Have 
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1  8958.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the.  shop  ;  is  it  clean  enough  ? 
Yes  ;  \vc  do  it  ot  ourselves. 

18959.  Do  you  always  get  the  right  kind  of  iron  ? 
No  ;  it  was  a  size  smaller  that  I  made  last  week, 

18060.  Do  you  mean  that  the  iron  w;is  a  size  too  small  to  make  this  No.  3 
chain  ? 

Yes ;  it  was  No.  4  iron  for  No.  3. 

18961.  What  happens  then;  yo'.i  cannot  make  the  No.  3  chain  out  of  it^ 
can  you  r 

We  have  to. 

18962.  How  can  you? 

We  have  to  ;  but  we  do  not  have  the  amount  of  money  that  we  ought  to 
have  for  No.  4  ;  it  is  less  money  than  No,  4. 

18963.  You  say  that  the  iron  is  really  No,  4  ? 

It  is  No.  4  iron  for  No.  3  ;  they  gave  it  to  us  for  No.  3. 

1 896^.  But  what  I  do  not  understand  is,  how  it  is  possible  to  make  the  No.  3 
chain  out  or  the  No.  4  iron  ? 

We  have  to  make  the  same  No.  3  chain  as  ue  do,  but  of  course  the  hnk  is 
longer  than  the  hnk  for  the  No.  4  chain;  there  are  17  to  the  foot  instead 
of  18. 

18965.  You  have  more  work  to  do  in  No.  4,  because  you  have  to  make  more 
links  ? 

Yes ;  there  are  more  links  in  it  than  we  have  to  put  in  No.  3. 

1 8966.  What  is  the  iron  ;  the  same  thickness  ? 
No,  smaller. 

1  8667.  Then  the  links  of  the  chain  would  be  smaller  too  ? 
Yes. 

18968.  Then  I  do  not  understand  how  it  can  be  still  called  the  same  No.  3 
chain  ^ 

We  ought  to  have  more  money  for  the  iron,  and  wc  take  10  ;  it  is  No.  4 
iron,  and  we  only  have  No.  3  price. 

18969.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  value  between  the  two? 
I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  not  seen  the  No.  4  list, 

18970.  But  at  any  rate  you  know  that  you  do  not  get  as  much  as  you  ought 
to  get  ? 

Yes. 

!897i.  Do  you  ever  have  to  straighten  the  iron? 
No,  it  is  straightened. 

18972.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  that  respect : 
No 

18973.  Then  you  have  to  make  a  certain  weigiit  of  chain  out  of  a  ceitain 
weight  of  iron  ;  the  iron  is  weighed  out  to  you  ? 

Yes. 

88974,  Do  you  always  get  enough  iron  to  make  the  chain  ? 

If  there  is  any  out  of  course  they  keep  the  money  for  it  ;  if  there  were  a  lb. 
or  two  out  of  a  cwt,  they  keep  so  "much  for  it ;  if  it  is  short  a  lb,  or  two.  or 
if  we  cut  it  off,  they  keep  the  money  for  it,  and  charge  you  I  d.  or  2  d.  lb, 

18975.  How  much  weight  of  iron  would  you  get  to  make  a  cvvt.  of  chains 
if  you  had  to  make  a  cwt.  of  chain  do  you  know  how  much  waste  is  allowed  to 
make  a  cwt.  of  chain  ? 

Eight  lbs.,  I  think. 

18976.  Supposing 
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18976.  Supposing  there  is  more  waste  than  that;  supposing  you  waste 
10  lbs.  instead  of  eight? 

'J'hen  we  have  to  pay  for  the  two  lbs.  of  iron. 

28977.  Supposing  you  only  waste  six  lbs.,  then  you  would  have  the  two  lbs. 
for  yourself,  would  you  r 
Yes. 

18978.  Does  that  often  happen;  do  you  ever  get  any  of  the  iron  left 
over  ? 

No,  it  has  been  generally  out. 

18979.  What  you  mean  is  if  there  is  any  over  you  would  keep  it,  but  there 
never  is  any  over  i 

No. 

18980.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  very  often  happens  that  there  is  not  enough, 
and  then  you  have  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Yes. 

1 898 1 .  Is  your  father  alive  ? 
No. 

1 8982.  Is  your  mother  ? 
Yes. 

18983.  Are  you  living  at  home  with  your  mother  ? 

We  live  at  the  iiouse  of  one  of  our  friends  ;  there  is  only  mother  and  I. 

18981.  Is  your  motiier  working  at  the  same  trade  too? 
No. 

18985.  Do  you  know  where  your  provisions  are  bought? 
At  White's  generally. 

18986.  Do  you  buy  them  from  any  shop  belonging  to  any  man  in  the  chain 
trade,  or  connecte  1  with  the  chain  trade  ? 

No. 

18987.  What  do  you  have  for  your  dinner  usually  ;  I  supposa  you  live  much 
the  same  as  the  other  girls  in  the  same  trade  ? 

Yes ;  bacon  sometimes. 

!  8988,  Do  you  ever  have  meat  fir  dinner  r 

No.       '  . ; 

18989.  Never  .■' 
No.  ■ 

1 8990.  Bacon,  and  bread,  and  tea  ? 
Yes. 

18991.  Lord  Tliring.']  How  much  longer  does  it  take  you  to  make  a  No.  4 
chain  tlian  it  does  to  make  a  No.  3  chain  ? 

I  cannot  say.  There  are  so  many  rods  in  a  cwt.  of  No.  4  more  than  there 
is  in  No.  3. 

1  8092.  When  you  get  this  No.  4  iron  instead  of  No.  3,  I  suppose  you  knew 
when  you  saw  it  that  it  was  No.  4  r 
Yes. 

1 8993.  Did  you  complain  at  all  ? 

Yes;  he  said  he  had  it  f(;r  No.  3,  and  we  had  to  make  it  for  No.  3. 

18994.  How  much  do  you  think  you  lost ;  what  was  the  difference  in  the 
price  that  you  lost  between  No.  4  and  No.  3  ? 

There  was  37  rods  diflerence  in  the  cwt. 

18995-  I  want  to  know  the  difference  in  price  ;  how  much  did  you  lose  in  the 
week  r 

^11-)  Q  3  I  daresay 
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I  daresay  I  could  have  f^ot  one  or  two  shillings  more  in  the  week  if  I  had 
made  tlie  right  size. 

18996.  You  lost  between  1  s.  and  2  s.  ? 
Yes. 

18667.  Is  the  one  harder  work  than  the  other,  or  the  same? 
No.  3  is  larger  tlian  No.  4  ;  larger  links. 

18998.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  You  said  just  now  that  you  got  your  iron  from 
somebody  ? 

Yes  ;  the  master  in  the  shop. 

1899^.  You  said  it  was  given  him  as  No.  3  r 
Yes: 

19000.  Do  you  know  who  gave  it  to  him  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

19001.  You  said  just  now  that  before  you  took  to  the  chain  trade  you  earned 
a  little  money  by  cleaning  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  how  much  did  you  get  for 
that  work  ? 

I  had  6  d.  for  two  days ;  that  was  for  cleaning. 

19002.  Earl  Brownlow.^  You  say  you  work  in  a  shop  with  two  heartiis  ;  who 
works  the  other  hearth  ? 

Another  girl. 

19003.  Now  I  understand  that  when  you  have  made  a  chain  you  take  it  to 
somebody  who  takes  it  on  again  to  the  chainmaster? 

No,  the  chainmaster,  the  man  that  we  work  for,  works  in  the  same  shop 
as  we. 

19004.  But  when  you  have  done  your  chain  whom  do  you  take  it  to  ? 
No  one  ;  he  takes  it  out  himself ;  the  master  in  our  shop. 

19005.  And  he  takes  it  to  the  chainmaster  ? 
Yes. 

19006.  Do  any  people  work  themselves,  and  go  straight  to  the  chainmaster 
without  there  being  any  master  in  the  shop  ;  are  there  people  who  are  masters 
in  their  own  sho))s ;  have  any  people  got  shops  themselves  ? 

Yes. 

19007.  Is  ii  a  common  thing  .- 
Yes. 

19008.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them? 
Yes. 

1 9009.  Then  they  get  more,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes ;  if  they  take  it  themselves  they  get  more. 

igoio.  They  get  the  full  price? 
Yes. 

19011.  When  the  iron  is  given  out  to  you  do  you  weigh  it,  or  see  it 
weighed  ? 

Yes. 

19012.  It  is  weighed  before  you? 
Yes. 

19013.  Chairman.]  How  many  bundles  go  to  the  cwt."^ 
Two. 

19014.  Do  you  know  what  the  weight  of  a  bundle  is  r 
Fifty-six  lbs.,  and  there  is  4  lbs.  allowed  for  waste. 

1Q015.  Duke 
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19015.  Duke  ot"  Norfolk.']  Does  the  master  of  your  shop  work  in  the  shop 
himself  ? 

Yes. 

19016.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  "When  you  take  back  your  chain  you 
have  to  pay  a  certain  amount  if  you  do  1101  take  back  the  whole  weight  ? 

Yes. 

19017.  How  much  have  you  had  to  pay  at  any  one  time;  what  is  the  most 
that  you  have  had  to  pay  ? 

About  \  d.  ov  2  d. 

19018.  Lord  Monhwell.']  As  regards  this  weight,  do  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  each  bundle  contains  56  lbs.  and  4  lbs.  of  waste,  or  that  the  cwt.  you 
give  is  8  lbs,  short;  do  you  send  back  112  lbs.  or  104  lbs.  ? 

One  hundred  and  four  lbs. 

19010.  What  time  on  .^'londay  do  you  get  the  iron;  before  seven  o'clock? 
Yes. 

19020.  So  that  you  lose  no  time  on  Monday  t 
No. 

19021.  Then  you  work  IO2  hours  from  Monday  to  Friday? 
Yes. 

19022.  And  on  Saturday  from  seven  till  two  ? 
From  six  till  two. 

19023.  Is  there  an  interval  for  dinner  on  Saturday  r 
No. 

19024.  You  would  stop  on,  would  you,  from  six  till  two  without  ;in  interval? 
Breakfast  half-au-hour. 

19025.  Only  half-an-hour's  interval? 
Yes. 

19026.  Chairman.]  Did  you  ever  work  for  wages  by  time  ? 
Yes. 

19027.  In  the  same  shop  you  are  working  in  now  ? 
Yes. 

19028.  Have  you  ever  worked  for  nothing  ? 
No. 

19029.  You  were  never  taken  as  a  learner  to  be  taught,  having  no  wages  at 
all  ? 

No,  I  learnt  on  mother's  block. 

1903^'.  What  wages  did  you  get  when  you  were  paid  by  time  r 
Four-pence  the  first  two  weeks,  and  6  d.  the  other  two. 

19031.  1  do  not  think  you  have  told  us  how  many  links  there  are  of  this 
No.  3  chain  to  a  foot  ? 

SevL-nteen. 

19032.  And  do  you  know  how  many  feet  there  are  to  a  cwt.  ? 
No. 

19033.  And  in  the  No.  4  chain  there  are  18  links  to  the  foot  ? 
Eighteen. 

19034.  You  make  all  this  chain,  I  suppose,  with  a  hammer? 
Yes. 

19035  Do  you  know  what  the  hammer  that  you  use  weighs? 
Between  3  lbs.  and  4  lbs. 

(11.)  Q  4  19036.  Duke 
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19036.  How  many  times  would  you  have  to  lift  and  use  that  to  make  a  link  r 
Only  once. 

19037.  How  do  you  bend  the  link  ? 

We  have  a  larger  hammer  to  bend  it,  between  7  lbs.  and  8  lbs. 

19038.  Then  you  have  to  use  a  hammer  of  /llis.  or  8  lbs.  weight  ? 
Yes,  to  bend  the  link,  and  one  smaller  to  shut  it. 

19039.  How  many  times  would  you  have  to  use  this  7  lbs  or  8  lbs.  hammer 
in  bending  the  link  ? 

About  five  or  six. 

19040.  Then  when  you  have  done  that  you  close  the  link  with  a  lighter 
hammer  ? 

Yes. 

19041.  Do  you  know  about  how  long  it  would  take  you  to  make  a  fout,  that 
would  be  17  links  ? 

About  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

19042.  Do  you  find  that  kind  of  work  very  tiring? 
Yes,  if  you  keep  on  with  it. 

19043.  Lord  Basing.']  When  you  spoke  of  your  hours  of  work  as  being 
from  seven  to  seven,  and  less  on  Saturday,  that  is  your  habit  and  practice,  but 
you  are  not  bound  to  work  that  time ;  you  are  not  under  a  bargain  to  do  so  ? 

No. 

19044.  You  work  when  you  please,  but  you  do  as  a  matter  of  fact  work  for 
those  hiours,  in  order  to  gain  the  money  you  do  ? 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  MARIA  TIBBETTS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

19045.  Chairman.'}  Are  you  a  chainmaker  ? 
Yes. 

19046.  What  kind  of  chain  do  you  make? 

1  make  four  or  five  sorts,  Nos.  4,  No.  3,  No.  5,  No.  8  ;  what  I  can  get,  accord- 
ing to  the  orders  I  have. 

19047.  Whom  do  you  get  the  orders  from  ? 

My  proper  master  was  Mr.  Hartshorne ;  it  was  a  young  man  there  who  used 
to  give  me  the  orders,  but  we  went  .so  many  times  and  found  it  was  no  use 
going  that  I  had  to  go  wherever  1  could. 

19048.  Do  you  own  a  shop  of  your  own  ? 

It  is  the  brewhouse,  a  boiler  used  to  be  in,  but  it  is  now  down;  I  have  to 
bake  in  it  now. 

•  » 

19040.  How  many  hearths  are  there  ? 
Only  one. 

19050.  Do  you  work  at  that  by  yourself - 
Yes.  in  the  shop  by  myself. 

19051.  You  get  the  iron  from  different  people,  I  understand  ? 
Yes,  I  have  to  have  it  fiom  where  I  can. 

19052.  And  you  take  it  from  whoever  will  give  you  an  order? 
Yes. 

19053.  Are 
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19053.  Are  these  people  whom  you  get  the  orders  from  large  chainmasters  ? 
Mr.  Arthur  Griffith  is  not  a  large  chain  master,  nor  Gideon  Billinghani. 

19054.  Do  you  get  it  from  men  who  work  themselves,  any  of  them  r 

They  do  not  work  themselves,  but  they  buy  the  work  and  sell  it  to  other 
masters. 

19055.  What  do  they  pay  you  for  a  cwt.  r 
No.  4  is  10  s  Qd. ;  13*.  for  No.  5  short  link. 

19056.  What  do  you  get  for  these  other  smaller  ones  ? 

No.  8,  28  s.  1  had  for  the  last ;  we  have  got  to  straighten  the  iron  in 
that. 

19057.  You  said  that  you  get  10  s.  6  d.  for  No.  4,  \ds.  for  No.  5,  and  28s. 
for  No.  8  ? 

Yes. 

19058.  Do  you  know  what  the  men  you  sell  them  to  get  for  them  ? 
No,  I  do  not ;  more  than  what  they  give  us. 

19059.  Do  you  know  what  the  list  prices  are  ? 
In  the  4  s.  list  No.  4  is  15  5.  6  d.,  I  think 

19060.  And  No.  5  ?  ' 

No.  5,  I  do  not  ktiow  whether  it  is  \7  s.  Qd.  or  18  s. ;  but  I  know  that  is 
near  the  mark. 

19061.  At  any  rate,  do  you  know  that  the  list  prices  are  much  higher  than 
the  prices  you  get  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  reason  Mr.  Hartshorne  would  not  give  me  any,  because  he 
could  buy  it  of  Mr.  Griffith  for  less. 

\  9062.  Who  is  Mr.  Hartshorne  ? 
Of  Primrose-hill. 

19063.  Is  he  a  large  master  ? 
Yes,  he  has  got  a  big  firm. 

19064.  Do  I  understand  you  that  he  would  not  give  you  the  work  because 
he  could  get  it  cheaper  from  someone  else  ? 

Yes,  lie  told  me  he  could;  then  I  had  to  get  it  where  I  could  get  it  from. 

19065.  Then  you  had  to  get  it  fi'om  another  man,  who  takes  it  to  this  Mr. 
Hartshorne  ? 

Yes. 

19066.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  your  firing  ? 

It  is  \Qd.,  sometimes  1  s.,  sometimes  more  if  I  can  do  more  work.  I  have 
a  child,  and  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  child  I  cannot  make  so 
much. 

19067.  How  much  of  this  No.  4  chain  would  you  make  in  a  week  r 
1  might  make  a  bundle  sometimes. 

19068.  That  is  half  a  cwt.  ? 

Yes,  56  lbs.,  half  a  cwt. ;  but  a  bundle  of  iron  does  not  make  56  lbs,,  but 
52  ;  if  there  is  any  waste  out  of  it  you  have  to  pay  for  that. 

19069.  You  can  make  a  bundle  a  week,  you  say  ? 
Yes,  I  can,  and  a  little  more  sometimes. 

19070.  How  much  does  your  firing  cost  you  in  that  week  ? 
Tenpence  or  11c?. 

19071.  What  would  you  put  down  for  the  tools  r 

My  husband  does  my  tools,  what  bit  I  want  doing  to  them. 

19072.  But,  I  suppose,  if  he' was  not  doing  that  he  could  be  doing  something 
else  r 

But  doing  his  own  work  he  has  to  do  it  on  his  own  lot. 
(11.)  R  19073-  You 
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19073.  You  do  not  know  how  much  you  ought  to  put  down  a  week  for  the 
repairing  of  tools  ? 

I  do  not  pay  for  them  to  be  done,  because  my  husband  does  them  ;  but  he 
doesi  some  for  several  women  whose  husbands  do  not  make  chains. 

19074.  How  much  of  the  No.  5  and  No.  8  chain  do  you  make  ? 

1  could  not  make  a  bundle  of  it  in  a  w  eek,  not  to  do  my  work  in  the  house 
and  attend  to  the  children  ;  if  I  was  to  do  that  I  should  have  to  work  14  or  15 
hours  a  day. 

19075.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  generally  work  ? 
About  8  or  9,  sometimes  more  than  tliat. 

19076.  How  many  children  have  you  got? 
Five. 

19077.  Do  you  pay  anybody  to  look  after  the  children? 
ISo,  I  look  after  them  myself. 

19078.  And  do  this  work  into  the  bargain  ? 
Yes. 

19079.  Is  your  husband  at  the  same  business  ? 
Yes. 

19080.  Working  in  the  same  shop? 

No,  he  works  at  a  distance  away  from  me,  in  another  shop. 

1Q081.  You  said  somethitig  about  straightening  the  iron  r 

I  have  to  straighten  it  myself,  or  get  my  little  hoy  to  straighten  it. 

19082.  Do  30U  often  get  the  iron  crooked? 
Yes,  sometimes.    I  have  got  some  now. 

19083.  And  the  master  makes  no  allowance  to  you  for  that? 
No. 

19084.  Though  it  gives  you  a  great  deal  more  work  ? 
Yes  ;  it  is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  straighten  No.  8. 

19085.  Do  you  ever  refuse  to  take  bent  iron  ? 

I  do  not  have  it  unless  I  am  obliged  to  have  it. 

19086.  I  suppose  if  you  were  to  refuse  to  take  it,  yuu  v\ould  not  have  any 
work  at  all  from  that  master  ? 

No  ;  if  I  did  not  take  what  he  had  an  order  for  ;  he  says,  "  I  have  an  order 
for  this,"  and,  of  course,  you  have  to  take  it. 

19087.  Is  the  iron  you  get  always  the  right  size  ? 
Not  always. 

19088.  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  get  iron  that  is  not  the  proper  iron  to 
make  the  kind  of  chain  that  is  ordered  ;  does  that  ever  happen  to  you  your 
self  ? 

No,  not  since  we  have  begun  playing  so  long  ;  since  the  strike  we  have  had 
a  belter  size  of  iron 

19089.  Before  the  strike  did  you  use  to  get  iron  that  was  not  the  right 
size  ? 

Yes. 

19090.  Frequently? 
Not  frequently. 

19091.  Sometimes? 

Yes,  and  then  they  would  say,  "  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake,  we  will  give  you 
bigger  next  time." 

19092.  When  you  got  it  I  suppose  you  knew  it  was  wrong? 

Such  as  me  have  not  gauges,  but  when  I  get  home  and  begin  to  work  it  i 
can  tell  by  the  tongs  I  make  it  with. 

19093.  How 
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19093.  How  far  have  you  to  go  to  get  your  iron  ? 
About  ten  minutes'  walk. 

1 9004.  Do  you  carry  it  yourself  f 
Yes." 

19095.  When  you  get  it  you  have  not  got  a  gauge,  so  you  cannot  be  quite 
certain  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  in  the  size  ? 
No. 


19096.  But  when  you  begin  to  work  it  you  find  whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong 
Yes. 


1 9097.  And  lately  they  liave  been  more  careful,  have  they  ? 
Yes,  since  the  last  strike. 

19098.  Do  I  understand  that  the  iron  is  not  good  enough,  or  that  it  is  so 
good  that  you  make  a  better  article  than  you  get  paid  for? 

There  are  different  sorts  of  iron  ;  there  is  good  iron,  and  there  is  best  iron. 
I  brought  a  piece  iiere,  but  some  gentleman  has  got  it  outside. 

19099.  Some  of  the  iron  you  get  is  too  small  ? 
Yes,  some  of  it  is  small. 

19100.  Then  you  would  liave  to  put  more  links? 

Yes,  or  else  the  chain  looks  longer  than  it  ought  to  be  ;  I  make  it  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  I  do  not  put  any  more  links  to  the  foot.  For  No.  5  they  reckon 
to  put  20  in  a  foot. 

19101.  Supposing  you  only  get  No.  4  iron  ? 
Some  put  18  in  No.  4  ;  some  put  19. 

19102.  I  will  suppose  that  you  get  an  order  to  make  No.  5  chain  ;  you  say 
that  sometimes  you  have  not  got  the  projier  iron  ;  you  say  that  you  only  get 
iron  to  make  No.  4  ? 

If  we  get  iron  sometimes  to  make  No.  4,  and  it  is  small,  we  are  at  the  loss, 
and  then,  perhaps,  he  sells  it  as  No.  5,  and  it  is  his  gain  and  our  loss. 

19103.  I  do  not  understand  that,  because  it  assumes  that  you  can  make  the 
No.  5  chain  out  of  No.  4  iron  ? 

You  cannot  make  No.  5  out  of  No.  4  ;  if  they  give  us  No.  4,  and  it  is  small, 
we  have  to  make  it  to  No.  4  ;  but  when  it  is  so  very  suiall,  they  sell  it  for  No.  5  ; 
they  will  not  part  with  it  for  No.  4. 

19104.  That  is  to  say,  that  you  get  paid  for  a  larger  chain,  a  heavier  chain, 
and  they  sell  it  for  a  smaller  chain  r 

Yes,  they  sell  it  for  lighter, 

19105.  Do  yoLi  ever  get  iron  that  is  too  good  ? 
Some  of  it  is  very  hard  to  work. 

19106.  Superior  iron  is  harder  to  work  than  the  common  iron  ? 
Yes. 

1 9107.  But  it  makes  a  better  chain  ? 
Yes. 

19108.  Do  vou  ever  get  that  superior  iron  instead  of  the  common  iron? 
Yes. 

19109.  And  that  would  give  you  harder  work  ? 
Yes,  it  is  a  deal  harder  work. 

19110.  Then  you  make  a  better  chain  than  you  get  paid  for  ? 
Yes. 

19111.  This  iron  you  have  to  straighten  is  iron  that  has  been  in  coil,  and  then 
has  to  be  cut  in  lengths  ? 

Yes,  and  then  we  have  to  straighten  it. 

(11.)  R  2  19112.  How 
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19112.  How  much  difference  does  it  make  ;  how  long  would  it  take  anybody 
to  straighten  a  bundle  ? 

It  w  ould  take  an  hour-and-a-half,  from  that  to  two  hours  to  straighten  a 
bundle  of  No.  8  ;  it  is  very  small  you  know. 

191 13.  I  think  you  said  that  your  husband  was  not  working  at  this  trade? 
Yes,  he  is. 

19114.  Has  he  got  a  shop  of  his  own  ? 
No. 

19115.  What  does  he  earn  ? 
He  can  get  14  5.  or  15  now. 

19116.  What  do  you  suppose  he  earned  all  last  year? 
I  could  not  tell  you  ;  not  a  great  lot. 

191 17.  The  prices  are  a  good  deal  better  now,  are  they  not  ? 
Yes,  better  than  what  they  have  been. 

191 18.  Have  you  got  a  house  of  your  own,  where  you  and  your  husband  and 
children  live  ? 

Yes. 

19119.  And  this  brew-house,  the  shop,  belongs  to  the  house 
Yes.  ' 

191 20.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  house  and  shop  ? 
Two  shillings  and  ninepence  a  week. 

19121.  How  many  rooms  have  you  got? 
Two  rooms. 

19122.  Two  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  and  nothing  above  them,  do  you 
mean  ? 

There  is  the  room  we  live  in  on  the  ground-floor  and  then  there  are  two 
rooms  above. 

19123.  How  old  is  your  eldest  child  ? 
She  is  a  girl  of  nineteen. 

19124.  Is  she  working  ? 
Yes. 

19125.  How  many  have  you  got  working  .'' 
Two. 

19126.  What  is  the  other  one  r 
Tlie  boy  is  fifteen. 

19127.  The  eldest  is  a  girl? 
Yes  ;  and  one  boy  is  fifteen. 

19128.  Is  he  working  in  a  chain  shop  ? 
Yes. 

19129.  What  does  he  earn  } 

I  do  not  know  ;  sometimes  it  might  be  5  5.  or  6  ;  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
but  that  is  about  as  much  as  he  does  get. 

19130.  Some  of  the  other  witnesses  have  told  us  that  their  food  is  principally 
bread  and  tea  and  bacon  ;  is  that  the  case  with  you  too  1 

We  have  had  worse  than  that. 

19131.  Bread  and  tea  without  bacon  ? 

Yes ;  we  have  had  to  live  with  bread  and  a  drop  of  tea  ;  but  lately  they  have 
given  us  a  trifle  more ;  and  then  we  had  to  apply  to  the  mercy  of  gentlemen  to 
give  it  to  us. 

19132.  How 
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19132.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  house? 
Fifteen  to  16  years. 

19  [33.  What  kind  of  condition  is  it  in  ;  clean  and  comfortable  ? 
There  is  not  much  difference  between  that  and  the  shop  that  I  work  in. 

19134.  How  about  the  drainge  ? 

There  is  uo  drain  from  my  house  ;  we  throw  the  water  down,  and  it  runs 
anywhere ;  it  goes  down  afore  the  people's  doors,  and  has  to  get  out  how  it 
can. 

19135.  "Where  is  your  house  ? 
Tibbett's  Gardens. 

19136.  Is  that  in  Cradley  ? 
Yes. 

19137.  Then  you  say  that  the  condition  of  the  house  and  shop  is  very  bad  r 
Yes. 

19138.  Have  you  ever  had  any  illness  in  your  family  ? 

Yes,  many  a  time  ;  we  have  had  the  measles  and  fever  a  good  bit  some- 
times. 

19139.  Earl  Browniow.']  When  you  get  your  iron  is  it  weighed  before  you? 
No. 

19140.  You  have  to  trust  to  the  person  who  gives  it  you  ? 

Sometimes  we  are  out  when  it  is  brought  and  we  do  not  know  how  heavy  it 
is  when  we  have  it. 

19 141.  But  when  the  chain  is  taken  back  it  is  weighed  ? 
Yes,  when  it  is  taken  back. 

19142.  Do  you  see  it  weighed  ? 
Yes. 

19143.  And  you  are  paid  by  the  weight  ? 
Yes. 

10134.  You  say  you  give  2  5.  9  c?.  for  rent  ? 
Yes. 

19145.  1  that  the  usual  rents  in  the  neighbourhool  f 

That  is  what  I  have  paid  ever  since  I  have  lived  in  the  house, 

19146.  Is  that  the  usual  sort  of  rent  that  your  neighbours  pay  ? 

My  other  neighbours  are  3d.  sl  week  more  than  mine,  but  they  have  got  6  ff. 
better. 

19147.  In  these  cottages  where  they  give  3  d.  a.  week  more,  are  there  shops 
attached  to  them  ? 

Yes,  little  shops  that  have  got  one  hearth,  and  some  two. 

19148.  But  I  suppose  some  cottages  have  no  shops  attached  to  them  ? 
Yes. 

19149.  And  they  have  to  hire  outside? 

Yes,  they  hire  from  some  one  else  when  they  have  not  got  a  shop. 

19150.  Do  people  working  outside  give  as  much  rent  for  their  cottages  as  vou 
do  for  your  cottage  do  you  think  ? 

Yes. 

19151.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? 
Samuel  Tibbetts. 

19152.  What  is  he  ;  is  he  engaged  in  the  chain  trade? 

No,  he  has  something  to  do  with  loading  and  unloading  boats  on  the  canal. 
(^^•)  R  3  19153-  Has 
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19 '53-  Has  he  many  cottages  ? 
Only  that  where  I  Kve. 

19154.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.']  What  is  the  age  of  the  eldest  child  you 
have  living  at  Iiome  with  you? 

Going  nineteen. 

19155.  She  does  nor  go  out  to  work  ? 

No  ;  she  iielps  me  at  chain  making  ;  a  second  is  a  hoy  of  fifteen  vvlio  works 
out,  and  a  third  that  does  not  work  out  is  thirteen  years  of  age. 

19156.  What  wages  does  your  husband  get  ? 
Sometimes  14  5.  and  sometimes  15*. 

19157.  Lor&  MonkswelL']  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  anti  your 
daughter  together  only  made  a  half  hundredweight  ? 

No,  I  can  make  that  myself. 

19158.  And  what  does  your  daughter  make? 
She  makes  something  like  that. 

19159.  Do  you  ever  get  iron  of  too  bad  a  quality  to  make  chains  properly  ? 
Yes,  we  get  very  bad  iron  sometimes. 

\9160.  "What  happens  then  ? 

When  1  had  some  of  Mr.  Hartshorne  that  was  very  bad ;  we  took  it  back,  and 
I  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  it,  and  we  had  better. 

19161.  Then  were  you  paid  for  the  time  y(m  lost  on  that  ? 
No. 

19162.  When  you  have  got  this  harder  iron  that  is  more  difficult  to  work,  have 
you  ever  refused  to  work  it  ? 

No,  I  have  worked  it. 

19163.  You  have  never  made  any  claim  for  a  higher  price  ? 

They  reckon  to  give  us  a  little  higher  for  making  it,  but  it  is  worth  double 
the  money. 

19164.  They  do  give  you  a  little  higher,  but  not  according  to  the  price 
list  ? 

No. 

19165.  Chairman.]  Has  your  house  ever  been  visited  by  the  sanitary  in- 
spector ;  do  you  know  what  a  sanitary  inspector  is  ? 

T  do  not  know. 

19166.  Has  your  landlord  done  much  to  it  since  you  have  been  there  ? 

No  ;  it  wants  an  inspector  to  see  some  of  them.  During  the  time  I  have 
lived  in  it  we  have  done  it  up  a  bit  ourselves,  but  he  never  did  anything,  and  I 
said  if  he  did  not  do  anything  we  would  do  something  ourselves. 

101 67.  Have  vou  ever  complained  to  him? 

Yes,  1  have  asked  him  many  a  time,  and  he  said,  with  what  I  paid  him  it  was 
hard  to  have  itdcme,  and  I  said  I  could  not  pay  him  more  rent  unless  somebody 
raised  me  my  wages  a  bit. 

19168.  What  weight  hammer  do  you  use  in  making  the  No.  4  chain  ? 

One  hammer  might  be  2  lbs.,  and  the  other  2|  lbs.  or  3  lbs.;  I  cannot  say 
exactly,  I  never  weighed  them. 

19169.  Lord  Monkswell.']  How  many  of  y«m  live  in  your  house  ? 
Seven  with  me  and  my  liusband ;  five  children. 

19170.  And  you  have  four  rooms  ? 
Two  rooms  upstairs,  and  one  down. 

19171.  In  two  rooms  upstairs  seven  of  you  live  together  ? 
Yes. 

19172.  Do 
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1Q172.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  weight  of  the  hammer  for  No.  3  ;  is  it  very 
much  heavier  tiian  No.  4  ? 
I  never  change  niy  hammers. 

19173.  You  never  do  No.  3  yourself? 
Yes,  I  have  No.  3  to  make 

19174.  And  for  No.  3  you  only  use  a  hammer  weighing  3  lbs.  ? 
Yes. 

191 75.  A  witness  just  now  told  us  that  her  hammer  weighs  7  lbs.  ? 

She  does  not  know  the  weight ;  she  has  put  a  big  gauge  on,  but  it  is  too 
much  ? 

19176.  Chairman.']  You  think  her  evidence  is  not  correct  upon  that  point  r 
Not  in  the  hammers ;  but  she  is  to  be  excused  for  tliat.  Her  hammers  wouid 

be  bigger  than  mine  in  that  case,  and  my  hammers  are  big  enough  ;  but  the 
fact  is,  she  would  not  know  the  real  weight. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mrs.  EMMA  PARSONS,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

19177.  Chairman.~\  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  was  given  by  the  last 
two  witnesses  ? 

No. 

19178.  You  were  not  in  the  room  ? 
No. 

igi7g.  Are  you  a  chainmaker. 
Yes. 

19!  80.  What  kind  of  chain  do  you  make  ? 

From  No.  3  to  No.  8  ;  the  largest  size  I  make  is  No.  3. 

19181 .  Have  you  a  shop  of  you  own? 
No. 

19182.  Then  you  hire  a  stall  ? 

I  pay  6  d.  (L  week  for  a  stall,  and  1  pay  for  two  hearths,  one  for  my  mother 
and  one  for  me.    I  pay  1     a  week  for  the  two. 

19183.  How  many  people  work  in  the  shop? 
Only  two. 

191  84  Only  your  mother  and  yourself? 
Yes. 

1918,-'.  Is  it  close  to  your  home? 

ISo,  I  have  got  about  40  or  50  yards  to  walk. 

igi86.  What  kind  of  a  shop  is  it ;  dean  and  comfortaqle  ? 

It  is  very  low,  you  can  touch  the  top ;  it  is  very  low  and  close,  and  very  hot. 

19187.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  touch  iTie  top  with  your  hand? 
Yes. 

19188.  And  it  gets  very  hot  from  the  heat  of  the  fire  ? 
Yes. 

19189.  And  you  pay  1  s.  a  week,  and  that  finds  you  in  stall  and  tools,  and 
everything. 

Yes. 

19190.  How  do  you  get  your  iron  r 

(11.)  R  4  From 
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From  a  master,  as  I  call  him,  but  he  is  not  a  master.  I  have  not  a 
master;  the  masters  will  not  give  me  any  work;  I  have  had  one;  but  they 
will  not  find  work  for  singlo  hands  ;  they  tell  us  they  can  buy  it  cheaper  all 
together,    I  have  to  get  it  from  a  fogger. 

19191.  You  mean  that  the  large  masters  will  not  be  bothered  to  give  you 
out  the  small  quantity  that  you  can  do  ? 

No. 

19192.  And,  therefore,  you  have  to  get  it  from  what  is  called  a  fogger? 
Yes. 

19193.  What  prices  do  you  get  for  chains  from  a  fogger  ? 

For  tlie  No.  5  that  1  have  been  making  for  a  month  now  it  is  13  5.  the 
cwt. ;  but  you  must  understand  that  it  i.s  No.  6  ;  they  give  it  for  No.  5. 

19194.  What  ought  you  to  get  for  tlie  No.  6  chain  ? 
Seventeen  shillings,  and  I  only  get  13*. 

19^95.  When  you  take  the  iron  you  know  that  it  is  the  wrong  size,  do 
you? 

Not  till  I  get  it  home  and  open  it.  Sometimes  I  go  back  to  him  and  tell  him 
the  iron  is  small,  and  he  tells  me  he  will  satisfy  me  when  I  bring  it  in, 
but  he  does  not  give  me  any  more. 

1 9 1 96.  But  you  still  go  on  working  for  the  same  man  ? 
Yes. 

19197.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  someone  else  ? 

Because  the  masters  will  not  buy  from  me.  When  I  go  to  a  warehouse  and 
mentiun  the  list  price  they  tell  me  that  they  can  buy  it  of  Mr.  Williams  cheaper  ; 
"  We  do  not  care  about  buying  of  single  hands  at  all  because  we  can  buy  all 
the  lot  cheaper." 

19198.  Why  do  you  not  go  to  some  other  fogger  ? 

They  are  most  all  alike,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  them. 

19199.  How  much  of  No.  5  do  you  make  in  a  week  ? 
If  I  work  hard  I  make  half  a  cwt, 

19200.  A  bundle? 
Yes. 

19201.  What  would  you  call  working  hard  ? 

I  have  got  to  work  from  seven  to  nine  regularly. 

19202.  And  working  that  length  of  time  you  make  a  bundle,  half  a  cwt. .'' 
Yes. 

19203.  That  is  to  say,  half  a  cwt.  of  iron,  but  not  half  a  cwt.  of  chain  ? 
No,  it  is  4  lbs,  less  in  the  bundle. 

19204.  Do  you  ever  find  that  with  the  iron  you  get  there  is  not  enough  to 
make  the  proper  quantity  of  chain  ? 

Yes,  I  am  often  2  lbs.  out  in  a  bundle,  besides  the  allowance. 

19205.  Then  vou  lose  that  too  ? 
Yes. 

19206.  Do  you  complain  about  it  ? 
Yes. 

19207.  What  do  they  say  ? 

I  tell  him  "  I  do  not  not  know  how  it  is  but  I  have  weighed  this  chain 
before  I  came  here,  and  it  is  2  lbs.  less  according  to  you  ;  "  he  asks  me  what 
I  have  weighed  it  with,  and  I  say,  "  A  machine  the  same  as  you  have." 

1920B.  Have  you  got  a  machines 

No,  I  have  not ;  but  I  take  to  have  it  weighed,  and  pay  a  halfpenny. 

19209.  Where 
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19209.  Where  do  you  take  it  to  have  it  weighed  ? 
Tibbett's  ;  that  is  a  chain  shop,  and  he  has  got  a  main  yard. 

19210.  And  when  you  take  it  to  the  shop  you  sell  it  at  you  find  that  it 
weighs  different? 

Sometimes  1  lb.,  and  sometimes  2  lbs.  less. 

19211.  Do  you  see  it  weighed  yourself  at  the  shop  you  sell  it  at  ? 

Yes  ;  I  tell  him  to  push  the  ball  back  on  the  machine,  but  he  does  not  take 
any  notice. 

19212.  Do  you  ever  get  the  iron  coiled  r 
Yes. 

19213.  Then  you  i)ave  to  straighten  it  ^ 
Y'es. 

19214.  Does  that  often  liappen  ? 

Not  like  it  used  to  be ;  there  is  not  much  of  it  now.  I  have  had  to  straighten 
a  lot  in  my  time. 

19215.  And  do  you  get  any  allowance  for  having  to  straighten  it? 
No. 


19216.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  iron  you  get ;  is  it 
sometimes  bad  and  sometimes  good  ? 
Very  bad,  the  coil  iron  is. 

1921  7.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  bad  besides  the  fact  that  it  is  not  straight ;  is 
the  iron  itself  good  ? 

No,  it  is  not ;  sometimes  the  coil-iron  is  very  flat. 

19218.  And  then  you  would  have  to  work  to  make  it  round,  too  ? 

Yes.  When  it  is  flat  like  that,  it  destroys  the  tongs  that  we  hold  the 
links  in. 

19219.  And  I  suppose  some  kinds  of  iron  give  you  a  great  deal  more  labour 
to  make  chain  of  than  other  kinds  ? 

Yes,  because  it  is  not  round. 

19220.  But  you  have  to  take  it  just  as  you  get  it? 
Just  as  it  comes. 

19221.  Have  you  a  husband  ? 
Yes. 

19222.  Does  he  work  in  the  same  trade  ? 

No,  I  am  new  ly  married  ;  I  have  not  gone  to  live  with  him  yet. 

19223.  What  is  his  trade  ? 
He  is  a  rivet  maker. 

19224.  I  suppose  you  and  your  mother  have  been  living  together? 
Yes,  since  my  father  died. 

19225.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  house  ? 
Two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

19226.  There  is  no  shop  belonging  to  your  house? 
No. 

19227.  Do  you  generally  get  as  much  work  as  you  want  to  do  all  the  year 
round  ? 

Yes,  now  ;  it  is  better  now  than  it  was  ;  it  was  very  bad,  but  it  is  a  little 
better  now. 

19228.  But  can  you  always  get  work  at  some  kind  of  price  or  other 
Yes. 

19229.  Take  all  last  year;  were  you  working  all  last  years' 
Yes. 

(11.)  S  19230.  The 
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1 0230.  The  whole  year  ? 
Yes. 

IQ231.  And  the  year  before  that? 
No,  it  was  A  ery  bad  then. 

19232.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out ;  does  it  sometimes  happen  that  there 
is  no  work  at  all  to  do.^ 

Yes  ;  sometimes  there  is  none  at  all  to  do. 

19233.  Do  you  get  your  groceries  and  provisions  and  things  from  shops 
belonging  to  these  foggers  ? 

No  ;  not  now,  but  I  have  done. 

19234.  Why  do  you  not? 

Because  they  have  stopped  it ;  they  have  had  up  the  man  that  I  worked  for. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  never  had  anything  in  money ;  we  had  to  have  it  in 
groceries  or  flour,  or  what  provisions  he  had  in  the  house. 

19235.  You  mean  that  you  had  to  take  your  wages  in  groceries? 

We  would  take  the  chain,  and  had  to  have  groceries  instead  of  money. 

19236.  And  this  man  was  had  up,  was  he  ? 
Yes. 

19237.  When  was  that? 
Two  years  since. 

19238.  Do  you  know  who  had  him  up  ? 

Mr.  Bassano,  tlie  magistrate  ;  one  of  my  fellow  workmen  made  complaints  to 
the  magistrate  about  this  man  giving  flour  instead  of  money,  and  he  had 
him  up. 

i  9239.  Why  did  you  deal  with  that  man  at  that  time  ? 

The  work  then  was  very  bad  ;  we  had  something  to  do  to  get  a  bundle,  and 
■we  were  glad  to  have  it  of  anybody. 

19240.  Do  yau  mean  that  because  you  bought  things  from  this  man  he  gave 
you  work  to  do  ? 

Yes  ;  he  would  always  find  me  some  if  we  had  it  in  groceries. 

19241.  Could  you  get  as  good  value  for  your  money  with  him  as  you  would 
at  any  other  shop  ? 

No. 

19242.  And  now  the  shop  you  deal  with  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these 
fosgers  ? 

No. 

19243.  Lord  Monkswell.]  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  only  pay  Is. 
for  two  stalls,  firing,  and  tools  ' 

I  pay  for  my  own  firing  as  well. 

10244.  Do  }ou  pay  1  s.  for  each  stall? 

sixpence  a  piece  for  each  stall,  and  I  pay  for  my  own  firing;  it  costs  me 
2  s.  3  d.  a  week  for  two  of  us  besides. 

1924.5.  And  the  tools,  how  much  do  they  cost  you  ? 

For  the  gleeds  and  the  firing  and  the  stalls  it  is  3  s.  3  altogether,  but  my 
mother  does  not  make  so  much  work  as  me. 

19246.  You  and  your  mother  between  you  have  to  pay  3^  3d.  out  of  your 
earnings  altogether  ? 

Yes. 

19247.  Do  you  find  that  the  work  hurts  your  hand  ? 

Sometimes,  iiccording  to  the  iron  ;  sometimes  it  is  very  hard  and  we  cannot 
weld  it. 

19248.  Have 
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10248.  Have  you  to  go  to  the  doctor  and  have  your  hands  looked  to  some- 
times ? 

No,  I  have  never  had  the  doctor  to  see  them. 

19249.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  the  weight  of  the  hammers  you  use  ? 
From  2  lbs.  to  2k  lbs.  and  3|  lbs.  my  hammers  are. 

19250.  Three  and  a-half  lbs.  is  the  heaviest? 

Yes  ;  mother  does  not  make  as  much  work  as  me,  she  is  61  years  of  age  ? 

19251.  How  much  does  she  do? 
Three  parts  of  a  bundle  sometimes. 

19252.  What  do  you  suppose  she  can  earn  ? 

She  can  earn  about  2  s.  S  d.  a,  week,  when  she  paid  her  firing. 

19253.  What  can  you  earn  when  you  have  paid  your  firing  ? 
Four  shillings  and  nine-pence. 

19254.  That  is  workino-  from  seven  till  when? 
From  seven  till  nine. 

19255.  Does  your  mother  work  the  same  hours  too  ? 
Yes. 

19256.  Lord  Mojiksivell^  You  take  two  hours  I  suppose  for  meals,  and  half- 
an-hour  for  l)reakfast  ? 

Half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea. 

19257.  If  you  work  to  seven  you  have  tea  after  hours,  I  suppose  ? 
We  never  knock  off"  at  seven  except  sometimes  on  Monday  nights. 

T9258.  We  have  had  it  in  evide  nce  that  if  a  woman  works  from  seven  to  seven 
she  has  her  tea  after  her  work  is  finished  ? 
Yes. 

10259.  Chairman.']  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  house  you  are  living  in 
now  ? 

Five  months  and  a  fortnight. 

102(10.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  condition  in  which  it  is  ;  is  it  clean  and 
so  on? 

Well,  our  house  is  very  clean. 

10261.  Do  you  ever  get  any  money  on  account  from  the  man  you  work  for? 
]No. 

10262.  You  get  paid  I  suppose  on  Saturday  ? 
Yes. 

19293.  Do  you  never  get  any  money  from  him  otherwise? 
Mot  till  we  have  done  the  work. 

19264.  Do  you  have  to  cany  your  iron  yourself? 
Yes,  take  the  chain  on  my  neck. 

19265.  How  far  have  you  got  to  carry  it  ? 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

19266.  Lord  Sandhurst^  You  have  lived.  I  suppose,  at  Cradley,  all  your 
life  ? 

All  my  hfe. 

19267.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anybody  called  a  sanitary  inspector? 
No;  I  have  known  a  man  named  Brewer,  an  inspector,  for  many  years. 

19268.  What  is  he? 

I  only  knew  he  was  an  inspector. 

19269.  What  of? 

Of  the  hours  of  the  chainmakers. 

(11.)  s  2  9270.  He 
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19270.  He  is  a  factory  inspector,  you  mean  ? 
A  factoiy  inspector. 

19271.  But  vou  never  heard  of  such  a  person  as  a  sanitary  inspector  ? 
No. 

19272.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Is  there  much  fever  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
Well,  it  has  been  very  bad  in  Cradley. 

19273.  What  sort  of  fever  ? 
Typhoid  fever. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


SAMUEL  PRIEST,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  Ibllows  : 

19274.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  chainmaker  ? 
Yes. 

19275.  How  long  have  you  been  so  ? 
Nineteen  years- 

19276.  Do  you  work  in  a  shop  of  your  own  ? 
No. 

19277.  You  rent  a  stall  ? 
Yes. 

19278.  What  do  you  pay  ? 
Thiee-pence  a  week. 

19279.  What  do  yon  pay  for  your  firing  and  things? 
Mine  will  really  average  2  s.  S  d.  per  week. 

19280.  How  many  work  in  the  same  shop  with  you  ? 
Two  besides  myself. 

19281.  Do  you  do  all  the  work  at  your  own  stall  yourself? 
My  own  work. 

19282.  You  have  nobody  to  blow  for  your 
I  have  no  one  to  blow  for  me. 

19283.  Do  you  make  all  kinds  of  chain  ? 

Any  odd  work;  wliat  we  call  "country  work  ;"  that  is  that  kind  of  a  back 
band  you  saw  yesterda}^,  and  cart  traces,  niid  what  we  call  tug  chains,  and 
sometimes  1  make  hammered  work  up,  say  as  three-eighths  exact;  I  do  have 
to  work  up  as  high  as  nine-sixteenths  iron  in  making  what  we  call  hooks  and 
swivels  for  the  cart  traces. 

19284.  That  latter  would  be  superior  work,  I  suppose  ? 
1'hat  is  so. 

1028.5.  But  what  you  are  generally  making  are  the  various  chains  which  you 
include  in  what  you  call  "  country  woik  "  ? 
Yes,  I  finish  them  complete. 

19286.  What  do  you  get  paid  for  that? 

F(,r  cart  traces  at  the  present  time  1  tim  getting  5  s.  Qcl.  per  cwt.  The  same 
price  will  apply  to  back-bands  ;  for  tug  chains  I  should  get  so  much  per  cwt., 
that  IS  to  say,  5  5.  Q  d.  per  cwt.,  if  they  were  nine  links  to  a  foot;  but  if  they 
were  10  links  I  should  get  6  d.  extra;  if  they  were  11  hnks  Qd.  extra  to  that ; 
at  the  rate  of  C  d.  per  cwt.  for  every  link  more  Ave  put  in  a  foot. 

19287.  Are  those  the  list  prices  ? 

That  is  the  list  price  which  we  are  asking  at  the  present  time. 

19288.  Do 
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1Q2SS.  Do  you  know  when  that  list  was  made  out? 
Some  time  in  January  ;  I  was  on  the  committee. 

19289.  And  do  vou  sell  your  chains  to  large  masters  ? 
No. 

19290.  Sell  them  to  what  are  called  foggers? 

Not  really  what  we  call  a  fogger;  this  one  is  a  middleman;  he  goes  to  the 
warehouse  himself  ;  only  by  an  arrani^eraent  fur  my  doing-  him  a  good  turn 
some  time  ago,  he  finds  me  what  we  call  the  higgest  kind  of  work  in  the  country 
work;  so  that  it  pays  me  better  to  work  for  him  than  it  would  to  go  to  a  ware- 
house. 

19291.  You  mean  that  you  get  the  pick  of  the  work  ? 

The  pick.  Cart  traces,  no  matter  what  size  iron  they  are  made  from,  are 
paid  at  one  uniform  rate  per  cwt. ;  that  is  they  may  uant  made  some  cart  traces 
]2  lbs.  per  pair  (two  traces,  one  on  each  side  of  the  horse),  and  tliey  may  want 
some  24  lbs.  to  the  pair;  a  12  lb.  per  pair  would  take  No.  2  iron,  but  the  24  lb. 
a  pair  would  take  3-8ths  exact;  there  are  four  or  five  sizes  between  them.  I 
should  get  exactly  as  much  per  cwt.  for  the  3-8tiis  exact  as  for  the  No.  2. 

19292.  How  much  more  labour  would  there  be  in  making  the  heavier 
ones  ? 

Much  heavier  labour,  but  I  should  not  make  half  the  weight  of  light  ones 
which  I  should  in  the  heavy  ones  in  a  day  ;  that  is  to  say  I  could  make  a  cut. 
of  3-8ths  exact  in  tlie  day  and  not  make  above  half  a  cwt.  of  No.  2. 

19293.  So  that  the  bigger  the  work  the  better  the  job  for  you  ? 
Yes. 

19294.  And  you  say  it  pays  you  better  to  take  your  work  to  the  middleman 
rather  than  to  the  master,  because  you  get  this  heavy  work  to  do? 

Yes  ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  really  the  master's  price  ;  that  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  me  and  this  person,  because  I  have  been  able  to  do  him  a  good 
turn. 

19295.  Whereas  if  you  went  straight  to  the  master  you  would  have  to  take 
what  he  gave  you  ;  some  small,  and  some  big? 

Yes. 

19296.  Times  are  pretty  good  now,  are  they  not  ? 
They  are  better  than  they  were. 

19297.  What  can  you  earn  now? 

Jf  I  do  a  whole  week's  work  I  can  earn  from  lAs.  to  155. 

19298.  How  many  hours  work  would  you  have  to  work  for  that  i 
I  should  have  to  work  from  seven  to  seven. 

19299.  Including  Monday  and  Saturday? 

No  ;  I  should  perhaps  knock  off  at  6  o'clock  on  Monday,  and  about  3  o'clock 
on  the  Saturday. 

10300.  Do  you  generally  do  what  you  call  a  whole  week's  work? 
No,  not  in  this  trade. 

19301.  What  do  you  do  besides  ? 

1  am  trying  to  improve  my  position,  with  the  little  education  I  had  in  book- 
keeping, because  it  betters  my  position  ;  audi  really  have  to  go  to  my  trade, 
which  I  have  learned  only  when  I  can  get  nothing  else. 

19302.  Do  I  understand  that  you  only  work  at  making  chains  when  you  can 
get  nothing  better  to  do  ? 

When  I  can  get  nothing  better  to  do.  Sometimes  I  do  three  days'  work  in  a 
week ;  some  days  I  go  into  the  shop,  work  half  a  day,  and  then  go  and  keep 
books  for  some  man. 

16303.  I  gather  from  you  that  your  position  is  rather  a  fortunate  one,  and 
(^^•)  S3  that 
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that  you  have  got  a  friend,  this  middleman,  who  gives  you  the  best  work  he  can» 
owing  to  your  having  done  him  a  good  turn  ? 

Ye?,  that  is  I  am  greatly  beuefited  by  it.  If  he  were  so  disposed,  of  course  as 
a  middleman,  he  would  charge  me  so  much  per  cwt,  for  every  cwt.  that  I  could 
do. 

19304.  Do  you  weigh  your  own  goods? 
I  do  not. 

10305.  You  trust  him  ? 
I  trust  him. 

19306.  You  trust  him  because  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  ? 
Yes. 

19307.  Have  you  ever  sold  to  any  other  foggers? 
Yes. 

19308.  Do  you  trust  them  in  the  same  way? 

I  have  followed  my  work  and  seen  it  weighed. 

19309.  Do  you  think  the  weights  are  correct? 
I  do  not  think  they  are  correct, 

19310.  What  makes  you  think  that? 

Because  when  I  worked  for  a  fogger  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  to-day 
I  could  never  get  any  iron  in,  tliat  is,  I  could  not  make  above  104  lbs.  from 
1  cwt.  of  iron.  Generally,  working  at  the  rate  I  am  working,  I  can  get  2  lbs. 
to  the  cwt.  in.  That  gives  me  reason  to  think  that  their  weights  are  not 
correct. 

19311.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures  r 

if  you  mean  whether  I  have  directly  told  him  of  the  name  of  a  person,  I  have 
not  made  a  charge  ;  but  I  have  seen  him  in  person,  and  told  him  that  we  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  certain  party's  weights  were  not  correct,  and  we  should 
like  him,  if  he  would,  to  wait  upon  that  party. 

19312.  Do  you  know  whether  anything  came  of  that  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

19313.  Can  you  earn  as  much  now  as  you  could,  say  19  years  ago,  when  you 
began  this  work  ;  are  the  prices  as  good  now  as  then  ? 

No  ;  19  years  ago  I  got  as  much,  and  had  no  responsibility  upon  me  besides 
making  the  chain  as  I  get  now,  finding  firing  and  tools  and  shop  rent  and  some 
material;  that  is  to  say,  19  years  ago  I  had  5*.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  simply 
making  the  links  alone,  and  1  had  my  hooks  and  swivels  found  me  ;  now  I  have 
to  make  hooks  and  swivels,  and  find  firing  and  shop  rent,  and  I  only  get  5  s.  6  d. 
per  cwt. 

19314.  Is  there  any  w.iy  in  which  you  can  accounc  for  that  ? 
There  are  more  in  the  trade  to-day  than  there  were  then. 

19315.  Too  much  competition  ? 

Yes  ;  and  a  little  bit  of  tricks  resorted  to. 

19316.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  who  go  into  your  trade  who  used  to  be 
employed  in  making  nails  ? 

Yes,  I  may  say  we  have  got  scores  of  instances  ;  they  would  run  to  hundreds 
of  instances. 

19317.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  your  cost  of  living  has  gone  down  in 
that  time,  19  years  ;  you  can  live  much  cheaper  now,  cannot  you? 

I  would  not  like  to  make  a  direct  statement  upon  that  point,  as  I  have  never 
really  gone  into  the  cost  of  my  living. 

19318.  You  have  no  idea  whether  the  living  is  cheaper  or  dearer  ? 

I  would 
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I  would  not,  like  to  make  a  direct  statement.  The  principal  reason  is  that  I 
sell  pro\isions,  and  fetch  them  out  of  the  shop  if  T  want  them. 

19319  You  have  a  shop  of  your  own? 
Mj  wife  manages  a  shop. 

19320.  How  long  have  you  sold  provisions 
Nine  years. 

19321.  The  shop  belongs  to  you,  I  suppose,  but  your  wife  manages  it? 
The  shop  belongs  to  me,  but  my  wife  manages  it. 

19322.  We  have  had  it  suggested  in  evidence  that  many  of  these  foggers, 
middle  men,  own  shops;  practically  own  them  themselves,  or  that  they  are 
managed  by  their  wives  or  near  relations,  and  that  they  charge  more  than  the 
ordinary  regular  shops  do ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  case  ? 

1  do  not  think  so  ;  in  fact,  we  know  it ;  in  fact,  having  tried  to  work  the 
question  out  about  the  prosecution,  we  have  been  told  by  the  ]jarties  wlio  have 
had  to  pay  (as  we  say,  in  our  neighb  ourhood)  through  the  nose  for  the  articles 
they  have  received,  from  what  we  call  the  trucksler. 

19323.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  to  the  Committee  as  to  the  prices  they 
charge  und  the  prices  you  charge  ? 

What  I  state  now  is  from  what  I  have  received  from  the  people.  I  have 
never  dealt  with  a  truckster  in  my  Hfe. 

IQ324.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  that  you  charge  and  the  prices  that  the 
trucksters  charge  ? 

I  can  give  you  the  prices  that  the  [)eopIe  told  me  the  trucksters  charge 
them.    For  instrmce,  one  who  sold  meat  charged  8|  d.  to  9  f/.  per  lb. 

19325  That  you  have  been  told  ? 

That  I  have  been  told  from  the  person  whe  received  it  and  paid  for  it. 

19326.  What  do  you  charge  for  the  same? 

I  do  not  sell  meat,  but  1  can  tell  you  the  ordinary  price  butchers  were 
charging  in  the  district  at  the  time,  6  d.  to  7  d.  per  lb.  Boiling  beef,  as  we 
call  it,  the  inferior  joints,  much  cheaper  ;  and  a  cheap  butcher,  who  came  into 
the  neighbourhood,  selling  at  from  4  d.  to  6  d.  rounds  of  beef,  at  the  same  time 
that  this  person  was  charging  8^  d.  to  9  d. 

19327.  And  in  the  same  way  with  other  things,  flour  and  sugar  ? 

Yes.  W^e  have  been  told  by  parties  that  they  have  paid  8  d.  a  lb.,  for  bacon 
where  1  have  been  selling  it  at  the  same  time  in  my  shop  at  5^  d.  a  lb.,  up 
to  6  c?.  ;  and  we  have  bean  told  that  they  had  to  pay  a  halfpenny  a  lb.  more  for 
their  sugar  than  they  can  get  in  other  shops,  and  the  general  report  is  that 
it  is  a  jjalfpenny  a  lb.  worse  in  quality.  By  mixing  two  kinds  of  sugar  together 
they  can  easily  make  a  halfpenny  a  lb.  'UfFerence.  I  refer  to  moist  sugar,  not 
lump. 

19328.  You  say  that  it  is  the  general  complaint  in  the  district  that  these 
trucksters  always  charge  a  great  deal  more  than  the  other  bhops  ? 

Yes. 

193  J9.  Is  it  a  complaint  also  that  the  people  who  sell  chain  to  the  men  who 
keep  tiiese  truckster  shops  are  practically  obliged  to  buy  from  them  ? 

They  never  tell  them  straight  out,  "  You  will  have  to  go  to  the  shop;"  but 
it  seems  to  be  an  understood  affair  that  unless  they  deal  with  them  they  get  no 
work  for  them. 

19330.  Has  that  ever  happened  to  you  yourself  ? 

J^o;  in  getting  this  information,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  have  gone  round 
the  neighbourhood  on  purpose  knowing  that  it  was  an  evil  under  which  1  was 
personally  suffering ;  I  have  gone  to  try  to  work  the  affair  up  to  bring  about  a 
conviction,  and  that  is  how  I  get  the  information  which  I  am  giving  you. 

19331.  Youjustnow  spoke  aboutgoing  to  the  middleman  instead  of  going  to  the 
(11.)  S4  warehouses; 
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warehouses  ;  I  understand  thai  the  large  masters  have  a  number  of  warehouses 
about  the  district,  and  that  each  warehouse  is  under  the  control  of  a  foreman ; 
is  that  the  way  it  is  managed  ? 

Not  that  one  master  has  a  number  ;  we  do  not  know  but  one  firm  that  has 
two,  and  I  suppose  there  is  a  mile-and-a-half  between  them  ;  they  have  them  in 
the  different  neighbourhoods  round,  say  a  mile  and-a-half  and  two  miles  round. 

19332.  Warehouses  under  the  management  of  a  foreman? 

'J  here  are  different  compartments  in  connection  with  their  general  building  ; 
there  is  the  iron  warehouse,  for  instance,  and  there  is  a  foreman  in  there  to  give 
out  the  iron;  then  tlicre  is  a  man  in  the  chain  warehouse  to  weigh  the  chain; 
then  probably  there  is  a  man  to  do  the  polishing,  v/hat  \\e  call  brightening  up 
the  chain. 

19333.  Have  you  ever  dealt  with  these  warehouses  vourself  ? 
No. 

19334.  You  cannot  speak  on  that  point  as  to  whether  the  foremen  give  proper 
prices  and  so  on  ? 

I  can  speak  from  a  case  that  has  come  under  my  knowledge.  Before  I  started 
away  on  Tuesday  morning  they  brough  it  specially  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  get 
it  before  3 our  Lordships,  our  new  revised  list  as  made  out ;  one  of  the  firms 
upon  that  committee  agreeing  to  give  our  revised  list  price.  A  person  comes 
to  me,  and  says,  "What  am  I  to  do,  I  have  been  down  to  So-and-so  this  morning, 
and  he  asked  me  my  price  "  (this  is  the  manager  of  the  warehouse  you  have 
alre;idy  asked  me  about,  not  the  proprietor  of  the  firm)  ;  "  I  told  him  the  4  s. 
list  for  our  good  ordinary  chain;  the  ^  s.  Q  d.  list  for  common  '  slap-dash  ;'  he 
said  he  would  not  have  any.    '  1  shall  not  pay  the  price.'" 

19335.  What  did  you  recommend  the  man  to  do  ? 

I  did  not  give  him  any  direct  recommendation  ;  1  told  him  he  would  have  to 
please  himself,  and  do  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a 
general  complaint  through  the  neighbourhood  that  this  warehouseman  does  it 
regular. 

1 9336.  Let  me  understand  ;  what  do  you  mean  ;  do  you  mean  that  the 
warehouseman  does  it  in  order  to  put  the  difference  between  that  and  the  list 
price  in  his  own  jiocket? 

No. 

19337.  He  does  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer  ? 
Yes. 

19338.  Why  did  the  man  come  to  you  about  it? 

1  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  union. 

19339.  Have  you  got  any  official  position  in  the  union? 

Not  official ;  I  have  not  time  to  attend  to  it  officially,  but  I  do  what  I  can. 
I  was  put  on  this  revised  list  committee  and  I  spare  what  hours  I  can  for  the 
good  of  the  trade. 

19340.  What  union  is  that,  the  Chainmakers' ? 
The  Chainmakers'  Union. 

19341.  Is  it  increasing  in  numbers  ? 
Alas,  it  is  not  increasing  now. 

19342.  What  is  the  difficulty  you  have;  do  the  men  say  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  subscriptions,  or  what  ? 

Some  of  them  will  tell  me  tliat  they  cannot.  Females,  too,  they  cannot  afford 
the  3  d.  per  week  simply  because  their  condition  is  such  that  3^/.  means  a  loaf 
of  bread  to  them  ;  and  a  loaf  of  bread  short  a  week  means  a  piece  for  each  child 
or  a  meal  short.  It  has  been  a  fact  on  a  Saturday  that  the  people  have  not  had 
a  bit  of  bread  in  the  house,  and  I  can  hardly  ask  those  people  to  subscribe  3d. 
a-piece  to  the  union  ;  I  have  told  them  it  would  be  better  to  suffer  a  bit  longer 

to 
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to  make  the  union  much  stronger,  but  they  said  they  could  not  really  do  it, 
they  thought  they  were  suffering  enough  as  it  was. 

i()343.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  about  the  unsuit- 
able quahty  of  iron  that  is  given  out  sometimes  ? 
I  have. 

19344.  And  about  the  coil  iron  that  has  to  be  straightened? 
Yes 

19345.  And  also  about  the  different  sizes  given  out,  so  that  a  chain  that 
ought  to  be  paid  higher  is  made ;  is  that  evidence  correct,  in  your  opinion  r 

The  evidence  in  the  main  is  correct. 

19346.  Have  you  got  anything  you  would  like  to  say  about  the  general 
condition  of  the  shops  ;  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  shops,  dwelling-houses, 
and  so  on  ? 

I  merely  say  that  a  lot  of  them  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  a  lot  of  them  are  good 
shops ;  a  lot  of  them  ought  really  to  bj  j-'ulled  down  and  rebuilt  much  better, 
much  more  comfortable  for  the  people. 

19347.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  women  working  in  the  trade  ? 

I  think  the  hours  ought  to  be  shortened.  My  opinion  is  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  do  a\\ay  with  female  labour,  but  that  their  hours  oui2,ht  to  be  restricted, 
and  that  the  sizes  they  work  at  ought  to  be  restricted. 

19348.  What  size  would  you  restrict  them  to  ? 

To  No.  1.  If  they  came  on  to  bare  3-8th3  I  as-ure  you,  from  experience, 
that  it  is  tolerably  hard  work  for  a  man. 

J  9349.  Too  hard  work  for  a  woman  ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  hard  work  for  a  man.  I  make  it;  I  made  some  the  week  before 
last. 

19350.  Would  you  agree  with  witnesses  who  have  suggested  that  all  work- 
shops should  be  put  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  factories  and  the  large 
workshops  ? 

I  think  that  is  our  only  remedy,  for  this  reason :  if  we  could  be  brought  under 
the  Factory  xAct,  and  each  shop  was  compelled  to  be  closed  at  6  o'clock  at  night, 
it  would  prevent  many,  1  may  say  scores  of  men,  from  c;)n)ing  into  the  small 
chain  trade,  after  they  have  beer  and  done  a  day's  work  at  another  trade, 
namely,  puddlers,  miners,  and  even  large  chainmakers,  who  work  under  the 
Factory  Act,  and  then  come  home,  and  work  in  their  shop  till  perhaps  9  o'clock 
at  ni'iht,  making  what  we  call  generally  our  rough  tackle,  that  is,  hooks  and 
swivels  for  their  chiidi  en  to  use  up  in  the  daytime ;  and  I  think  I  can  state  with 
all  truth  that  those  are  the  very  people  who  deal  more  especially  with  foggers. 
Their  quality  of  wbrk  is  not  generally  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  they  go  to  the 
fogger  to  dispose  of  it,  or  they  make  the  work  "  slap-dash,"  and  I  do  really 
t!)inkthatif  could  be  brought  under  the  Factory  Act,  really  and  truly  in  the 
course  of  time  the  supplies,  that  is  the  stocks  that  the  masters  hold  in  their 
v\  arehouses,  would  be  diminished,  and,  consequently,  the  scarcity  of  the  article 
would  make  it  much  dearer. 

19351.  What  you  object  to  is  the  competition  of  these  men  working  at  other 
trades  who  make  small  quantities  of  chain,  and  so  on,  in  after  hours,  and  sell  to 
the  foggers  ? 

I  object  to  their  coming  into  our  trade  after  they  have  done  their  days' 
work.  I  think  they  should  be  satisfied  with  doing  one  day's  work, 
seeing  that  in  trying  to  get  a  better  living  for  themselves  they  are  injuring 
me  directly ;  and  I  think  they  ought  really  and  truly  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  trade,  or  rather  one  day's  work. 

19352.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  generally  who  work  in  these  domestic 
workshops  would  be  content  to  work  in  factories  r 

Yes.    I  suppose  1  have  asked  hundreds  upon  hundreds  whether  they  would 
(11.)      '  T  not 
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not  really  like  to  knock  off  at  6  o'clock  at  night,  and  tiic  common  expres- 
sion in  our  neighbourhootl  is  "  I  do  not  care  how  soon  it  is  that  it  comes 
about  "  ;  ii!  fact,  on  Monday  they  asked  me  if  1  would  ask  your  Lordships 
if  that  could  not  be  done. 

19353.  As  to  restricting  female  labour,  do  you  tliink  that  is  the  general 
opinion  also  ? 

I  do. 

19354.  Not  to  stop  it  altogether? 
No. 

i()355.  Earl  of  Derby.^  I  do  not  quite  understand  on  what  ground  you 
object  to  men  coming  in  from  other  trades  ?  If  a  man  has  done  his  own 
day's  work,  and  -wishes  to  add  to  his  means  of  living  by  doing  something  in 
your  trade,  what  right  do  you  claim  to  prevent  him  ? 

I  want  him  to  demand  a  right  price  from  the  wareliouse  for  the  article  he 
makes  and  tries  to  sell ;  and  the  general  condition  is  that  they  do  not  demand 
the  light  price. 

19356.  That  is  to  say  they  undersell  you  ? 
Yes. 

19357.  Ihey  work  at  a  lower  price  than  you  think  desirable? 
Certainly. 

1U358.  Then  1  understand  you  to  say  that  if  these  domestic  workshops  were 
put  under  the  Fiictory  Act  the  article  produced  would  be  much  dearer  ? 
It  would  be  much  scarcer,  and  the  scarcer  tlie  article  the  dearer  it  is. 

19359.  And  where  would  be  the  advantage  of  that: 

'1  hat  man  would  not  make  any  chain  at  nil.  The  miner,  for  instance,  who  is 
down  the  pit  until  half-past  four  and  gets  home,  s^ay,  at  five  o'clock,  gets  a  bit 
of  tea,  and  he  is  in  the  shop  at  work  ;it  half-past  five  and  will  woi  k  till  nine 
o'clock  ;  so  that  he  has  three-and-a-half  hours'  hard  work  ;  and  if  he  did  not  do 
that  he  could  not  make  any  chain  ;  consequently  the  master  could  not  buy  it 
of  him,  and  I,  v^ho  want  to  get  my  living  really  by  the  trade  and  work  all  day, 
should  have  a  better  opportunity  along  with  the  others  of  having  that  work 
which  the  man  makes 

19360.  You  want  the  trade  to  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  follow 
it,  and  follow  it  only  ? 

If  they  follow  it  alone;  if  he  will  work  at  chainmaking,  I  have  no  objection 
to  him. 

19361.  Only  he  should  not  work  at  chainmaking  and  at  the  san)e  time  at 
something  else  ? 

I  do  not  think  he  ought  to,  seeing  he  robs  the  man  who  has  to  make  a  living 
of  it. 

19362.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  each  man  should  have  one  trade, 
follow  that,  and  follow  that  only,  and  not interfei'e  with  anv  other  trade? 

Yes. 

17363.  Earl  Bi'oivn/ow.^  I  want  you  to  ttll  me  whether  the  foggers  who  keep 
shops  ever  receive  chain  in  exchange  for  goods  without  any  money  passing  at 
all? 

I  must  say,  as  I  said  to  the  Chairman  just  now,  from  report  it  is  so. 

19364.  I  understood  that  what  you  said  to  the  Chairman  was  that  they  were 
obliged  to  deal  at  this  sho|),  hut  I  v  ant  to  know  whetiier  they  ever  receive 
chain  and  give  goods  without  any  money  passing  at  all  ? 

In  the  case  referred  to  by  the  last  witness  where  the  prosecution  took  place  in 
the  police  court,  the  witnesses  did  state  in  evidence  that  they  had  received 
nothing  but  grocery  goods  for  the  chain  they  had  made. 

19365.  Duke 
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i93f>5.  Dnke  o{  Norfolk. ~\  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  on  the 
committtc  which  drew  up  that  scale  of  prices  ? 
Yes. 

193(16.  Could  yoii  tell  us  at  all  what  the  system  is  which  is  followed  in  fixing 
the  prices  r 

In  making  out  the  list,  you  mean  ;  when  we  start  to  make  out  a  new  list  of 
any  kind  for  the  chain'iiakers,  we  take  ^-inch  chain  as  the  basis  on  which  to 
form  the  list,  and  so  we  work  upwards  and  downwards  according  to  the 
sizes. 

19367.  You  begin  by  fixing  the  price  for  the  ^-inch  chain? 
Yes,  by  fixing  the  price  for  the  .3 -inch  chain. 

19368.  What  are  the  conditions  you  have  in  your  mind  enabling  you  to  fix 
the  price;  how  do  you  arrive  at  what  the  price  for  the  g-nich  chain  ought 
to  be  ? 

We  have  a  mutual  agreement  that  the  ^-inch  chain  shall  be  4  5.  a  cwt.  ;  if  it 
is  the  4  s.  6d.  list  it  is  4  s.  6  d.  per  cwt 

19369.  Do  you  alwa\  s  take  a  fixed  ratio  up  and  down  from  that  ? 

Yes.  I  can  show  you  one  containing  a  4  5.  list  up  to  the  6  .v.,  so  that  you  can 
see  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  {handing  it  in). 

19370  It  is  always  the  same  proportion? 
The  same  proportion  all  the  way  through. 

19371.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  What  are  the  chief  occupations  in  the 
neiglibourhood  besides  chainmaking,  and  mining? 

Mining,  iron  working,  nailing;  of  course  others,  but  those  are  the  chief. 

i()372.  1  suppose  the  mining  has  increased  very  much  lately,  has  it  not;  I 
mean  to  say,  in  the  last  19  years  ? 

We  have  not  sunk  new  j)its ;  I  only  know  ot  two  new  pits  being  sunk  in  that 
time  ;  the  old  ones  are  going. 

'937  >•  ^  ou  think  there  are  more  men  engaged  in  mining  now  than  there 
were  ? 

Probably  there  may  be,  but  I  have  never  inquired  into  the  mining. 

19374.  Lork  MonJcswelC]  You  say  that  you  pay  3  d.  a  week  for  your  stall, 
and  2  s.  3  d.  for  firing.  A.  girl  examined  here  said  she  had  to  pay  2*.  11  d  , 
though  she  apparently  could  only  do  about  half  the  amount  of  work  that  you 
can;  she  did  a  c.vt.  of  No.  3  chain,  for  whicli  she  got  1 0  and  had  3  i 
di  ducted  from  every  shilling,  which  amounted  to  35  d.,  that  is  to  say,  2  1 1  d.; 
would  not  that  be  an  exorbitant  price,  in  your  opinion,  to  charge  r 

That  is  a  halfpenny  to  the  shiUing  too  much. 

i()375.  You  say  3d.  would  be  the  correct  price? 

Yes  He  should  not  charge  her  for  waste  of  iron  which  she  stated  she  had 
to  pay. 

19376.  At  all  events,  you  say  that  that  is  an  excessive  charge  to  the  extent  of 
a  halfpenny  in  the  shilling  ? 
It  is  a  halfpenny  too  much. 

IU377.  Chairman^  These  lists  of  prices  are  settled  pretty  often,  are  they 
not? 

Unfortunately,  this  last  two  years  we  have  had  a  great  contest  over  them,  and 
we  have  been  compelled  t^)  try  to  settle  things  amicably,  but  there  has  been 
such  a  contention  against  what  we  call  the  188/  list,  that  we  were  compelled 
to  frame  the  new  revised  list. 

19378.  That  was  the  list  made  last  January  r 
Yes. 

19379.  And  the  one  before  that  was  in  1887? 
Yes. 

(11.)  T  2  19380.  And 
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1  9380.  And  these  lists  of  prices  are  settled  by  representatives  of  the  workmen 
and  the  masters  ? 

The  new  revised  list  only.    The  i-thersby  the  workmen  alone. 

19381.  The  last  list  is  by  masters  and  workmen  ? 

Yes;  at  a  meeting  specially  convened  of  representatives  of  the  masters  and 
workmen  it  Wr:s  agreed  for  five  on  each  side  to  be  chosen  to  meet  as  a  com- 
mittee and  frame  the  new  revised  list. 

1938-2.  Was  not  the  list  in  1887  settled  by  masters  and  men  ? 
No. 

19383.  But  the  masters  agreed  to  it? 

'\  \\ey  had  not  generally  agreed  to  it  ;  we  tried  to  compel  them  to  agree 
to  it. 

19384.  Duke  of  Norfolk.~\  The  masters  have  all  agreed  to  the  List  list,  I 
sup])ose  r 

No,  they  will  not  adhere  to  it. 

19385.  But  they  did  agree  to  it;  at  the  beginning  ? 

Y(S,  they  agree  to  it;  that  is,  22  musters  or  rather  more  agreed  to  it. 

19386.  Chairman!]  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  regard  to  that  1887  list,  did  not 
the  masters,  or  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  endeavour  to  keep  to  the  list  prices  ? 

Yes. 

193S7.  But  they  could  not  do  so  because  some  among  them  began  to  give 
less  ? 

The  greater  number  would  not  pay  the  list  price. 

19388.  What  1  understand  you  to  complain  of  in  the  working  of  these  out- 
siders who  make  chains  is  that  they  undersell  vou  ? 

I  do. 

19389.  And  that  therefore  the  operatives  in  the  trade  itself  cannot  keep  up 
the  price  to  the  list  prices  ? 

Yes. 

19390.  That  is  to  say,  that  it  is  useless  for-yi)u  to  combine  to  keep  up  your 
prices,  because  these  outsiders  will  come  in  and  break  the  prices  down  ? 

No  ;  I  believe  in  combination. 

19391.  I  say  it  is  useless  for  you  to  combine  because  these  outsiders  will 
break  the  piices  down  r 

Yes,  on  the  face  of  it. 

19392.  And  you  Mould  agree,  I  presume,  with  tiie  former  witnesses  who  have 
said  that  the  men  working  together  in  factories  would  be  more  likely  to  com- 
bine th:in  m(n  working  in  twos  and  threes  in  a  sm.all  shop  ? 

I  feel  sure  of  it. 

19393.  They  would  hang  together  better  ? 

Yes,  they  would  be  under  better  control ;  the  manager  would  be  able  to 
restrict  their  hours  of  labour  according  to  the  demand,  and  there  would  be  a 
more  uniform  price  pnid  than  there  is  now  ;  men  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
gathering  what  each  man  Mas  receiving,  whereas  under  the  present  s\stem  two 
next-door  neighbours  may  go  to  one  warehouse  and  they  would  not  know  what 
each  one  is  receiving  ;  perhaps  one  would  work  at  a  lower  price  for  weeks  before 
the  other  would  lind  it  out,  he  demanding  the  list  price  all  the  while  ;  wheieas 
in  a  factory  a  more  uniform  price  is  paid. 

19394.  You  do  not  want  to  keep  up  the  price  by  restricting  the  number  of 
people  working  in  the  trade,  only  you  do  not  think  it  fair  that  outsiders  should 
come  in  and  do  these  odd  jobs  ? 

I  think  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  learn  what  trade  he  likes. 

19305.  And  vou  contend  that  he  ought  to  stick  to  that  trade.    Now  we  have 

^  had 
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had  it  suggested  ia  evidence  that  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
these  workshops  is  conducive  to  immorality  ? 
In  larger  chain  shops. 

19306.  You  think  so  ? 
I  have  heard  if. 

i()397.  You  have  Hved  there  for  a  long  lime ;  do  you  think  that  it  is  so  ? 
I  do  think  so  ;  ir  is  my  conviction. 

i()398.  Lord  Monkswell.~\  You  say  you  only  pay  3  d.  a  week  for  your  st^ll  ; 
other  witnesses  have  said  that  they  have  to  pay  6  d.  a  week  for  their  stall ; 
what  is  the  usual  price  : 

The  usual  piice  is  4  d.  per  week  per  stall,  you  finding  your  own  tools  ;  if 
they  find  you  the  tools  they  charge  you  6  d.  The  shop  that  I  occupy  a  st;dl  in 
contains  three  hearths;  it  is  9  f/.  a  week  rent.  The  woman  or  the  man  that 
rents  the  house  does  not  want  the  shop,  consequently  they  divide  the  three 
hearths  into  three  threepences,  or,  if  she  finds  the  tools,  she  chai  ges  sixpence ; 
in  fact  3  d.  for  her  tools. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


THOMAS  BLUNT,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 
Examined,  as  follows  : 

'*)399'  Chairman.^  Are  you  a  ciiainmaker  ? 
Yes. 

19400.  flow  long  have  you  been  in  the  trade? 

I  should  think  1  have  been  in  it  from  52  to  54  years. 

19401.  How  old  are  you  now? 
Sixty-eight  last  birthday. 

19402.  And  you  still  working  at  the  trader 

Yes,  what  bit  I  can  do ;  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  used  to  be. 

19403.  What  kind  of  chain  do  you  make  now? 
Bare  3-8ths. 

19404.  How  much  of  that  can  you  do  in  a  week  ? 

On  an  average,  I  suppose,  I  do  not  make  above  U  cwt.  ;  certainly  those  who 
are  younger  and  stronger  may  make  rather  n^ore  than  I  do. 

10405.  But  I  am  asking  how  much  you  make  yourself;  you  make  about  a 
cwt.  and  a  half  ? 

That  is  about  my  extent,  averaging  it. 

1940b.  What  do  you  get  for  that  ? 

The  last  I  had  4  5.  6  d.  per  cwt.  for,  but  I  have  some  in  the  shop  that  1  shall 
have  a  little  more  for  ;  but  I  cannot  affirm  that  till  it  is  weighed. 

19407.  Have  you  got  a  shop  of  your  own  ? 
Yes. 

i94')8.  And  a  house  ? 
Yes. 

19409.  How  many  uoik  in  the  shop  ? 

Only  one  besides  m3^S''lf,  that  is  my  daughter. 

19410.  What  will  she  earn  ? 

She  will  earn  about  the  same  as  I  do. 

1 941 1.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  house  and  shop  ? 
Three  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  ? 

(1  !•)  T  3  1941  2.  And 
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iy4i2.  And  what  do  you  put  the  firing  and  tools,  and  so  on.  at  r 
1  reckon  for  the  girl  and  me  about  2  s.  6  d  a  week.    I  have  not  got  lo 
pay  for  repairing  tools  ;  I  repair  them  in  mv  own  time, 

19413.  I  suppose  in  your  long  experience  of  54  years  you  have  made  all 
kinds  of  chain  ? 

I  have  made  up  five-eighths,  aud  those  sizes;  hui  my  strength  will  not 
allow  me  to  go  higher  now  than  I  have  mentioned. 

19414.  What  can  you  earn  ? 

I  cannot  earn  more  than  about  6  s.  9  d.  a  week. 

19415.  How  much  could  you  ever  do  when  you  were  younger  and 
stronger  ? 

Four  times  as  much  as  that ;  the  work  I  have  been  making  now  at  4  s.  and 
4  s.  6  d.  a  cvvt.  we  used  to  have  \0s.  and  12  s.  for  in  my  younger  days. 

19416.  But  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  how  much  more  work  could  you  do 
then  "r 

I  might  make  1|  ewt.  a  week  more  then  than  now. 

19417   Could  you  make  3  ewt.  before;  because  you  say  you  now  make 
about  a  ewt.  and  a-half  r 
Yes,  I  could. 

19418.  So  that  you  could  make  about  double  the  quantity  ? 
Yes,  1  could. 

19419.  And  prices  were  a  great  deal  better  in  your  younger  dayis  .- 
Yes. 

19420  Do  yon  make  the  best  quality  of  this  bare  three-eighths  chain  ? 
No,  common  chain. 

19421.  Do  you  have  to  carry  your  own  iron  and  chain? 

It  is  sent  from  the  warehouse  to  me  ;  of  course  I  have  got  to  pay  the  carriage. 

19422.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  this  bare  three-eighths  chain  is 
according  to  the  list? 

Our  present  hsr,  which  they  put  out  lately?  About  5  s.  'Sd.,  1  uniJerstand ; 
I  have  not  seen  tlic  list,  but  I  think,  according  to  what  I  have  heard,  it  is 
about  5  s.  3  d. 

19423.  And  you  say  you  only  get  4  s.  6  d.  ? 

That  is  what  I  weighed  last,  but  I  have  got  some  in  the  shop  that  1  have  not 
taken  in,  and  for  that  I  ex|:ect  to  have  more. 

19424.  You  did  not  get  the  list  price  last  time? 

I  did  nor  get  it  because  the  list  was  not  out  when  I  weighed  my  last  work. 

10425.  When  did  you  weigh  your  last  work  ? 

I  think  five  or  six  weeks  ago.  1  generally  keep  it  till  I  have  got  1/  or  18 
ewt.,  sometimes  a  ton,  before  I  take  it  in.  We  do  not  make  much  in  a  week, 
and  it  lasts  me  a  good  bit. 

10426.  How  much  iron  do  you  generally  get  at  a  time 

Sometimes  17  or  18  ewt.  ;  1  have  perhaps  as  much  as  100  bundles  sometimes 
to  work  at. 

19427.  Do  you  get  any  advance  of  money  on  account  before  you  take  it  ? 
Yes. 

J 9428.  From  the  master? 
Yes. 

19429.  Does  he  charge  you  anything  for  it  ? 
No. 

19430.  Do  you  take  it  direct  to  the  master'- 
I  take  my  work  direct  to  the  master. 

19431.  To 
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1     3  I .  To  the  warehouse  ? 

To  the  warehouse,  and  I  see  my  own  work  weighed. 

19432.  Do  you  weigh  it  yourself  too  r 

I  do  not  weigh  it  myself",  l)iit  1  see  it  weighed,  and  I  believe  it  is  weighed 
correctly  ;  I  never  found  them  wrong  that  I  know  of  in  regard  to  trying  to 
make  any  difFereiice. 

19433.  And  you  have  no  eomplaint  to  make  on  that  ground 

Nothing  at  all ;  no  complaint  at  all ;  I  am  quite  satisfied ;  I  can  tell  partly  by 
working  the  iron. 

19434.  Do  you  get  the  proper  quality  of  iron  and  the  pro|)er  size? 

I  would  not  say  that  all  is  just  alike  ;  wj  could  not  blame  the  masters  always 
for  that ;  I  think  a  good  deal  is  due  to  the  mill  men  ;  ihey  put  an  extra  screw 
on  sometimes,  and  sometimes  the  master  is  not  to  be  blamed,  because  I  know 
we  have  iron  that  varies;  sometimes  we  have  the  larger  aad  sometimes  smaller, 
so  we  must  not  blame  the  master  in  every  case. 

19435.  How  far  is  the  warehouse  from  you  ? 
About  a  mile,  ;is  near  as  I  can  tell. 

19436.  Does  the  master  live  in  the  warehouse  ? 

No,  lie  does  not  live  in  the  warehouse  ;  he  keeps  a  public-house  ;  that  keeps 
him. 

19437.  How  far  is  the  pubhc-house  from  the  warehouse  r 

It  may  be  forty  yards,  or  something  like  that ;  it  is  out  and  in. 

19438.  Do  you  have  to  wait  at  the  warehouse  sometimes  to  get  your  chains 
weighed  ? 

No,  not  without  I  think  proper. 

19439.  You  have  to  take  your  turn  with  others,  I  suppose  r 

Of  course  you  have  got  to  take  y..nr  turn  of  weighing,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
place  to  go  to  weigh  ;  you  are  hardly  evei-  detained  ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to 
have  a  drop  of  drink  you  can  have  it,  and  if  not  you  can  stop  away. 

19440.  You  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  work  you  get  whether 
you  go  t!ie  public-house  or  not  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  is  compelled  to  g  )  to  it. 

19441.  Do  you  ever  go  into  the  public-house  ? 
Yes,  but  only  very  little. 

19442.  Did  you  ever  try  the  experiment  going  not  thei'e,  but  to  some 
other  pnhlic-house  ? 

I  have  but  little  beer. 

,    1 9443.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  never  gave  up  going  to  that  public-house  ? 
No. 

19444.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  workmen  complain  about  having  to  go 
to  it  ? 

No,  I  never  did. 

1944.5.  Has  this  same  man  got  any  other  warehouse?  .- 
No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

19446.  Does  he  keep  a  shop  as  well  as  a  public-house  ? 
No. 

19447.  Have  you  got  any  family  ;  I  think  you  said  you  had  a  daughter  work- 
ing with  you  ? 

Of  course  1  have  got  a  famdy,  but  they  do  not  work  in  the  trade  ;  I  have  only 
myself  and  my  daughter  working  in  the  trade.  I  should  not  have  been  alive 
now  if  I  had  been  trustiniz  to  the  chain  trade.  I  have  got  some  good  children  ; 
they  have  been  a  support  to  me,  or  I  could  not  have  supported  myself. 

(11.)  T4  1944^.  You 
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19448.  You  could  not  have  kept  yourself  on  yotu-  earnings  r 
No,  I  could  not;  1  have  to  thank  my  children  for  tliat.    There  are  hundreds 
worse  off  than  1  am.    I  have  not  suffered  like  some.    I  have  a  good  family,  and 
they  have  got  a  better  trade  than  mine,  and  they  have  been  my  support. 

i  9449.  Have  you  any  idea  why  the  prices  have  gone  down  so  much  since 
the  days  you  spoke  of  when  you  earned  so  much  more? 

When  prices  were  a  little  better  I  earned  for  my  family,  and  they  ought  to 
think  of  me  now. 

194/50.  1  asked  you  whether  you  had  got  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  as  to 
what  has  caused  prices  to  be  so  mach  less  now  than  they  used  to  be  ? 

A  great  many  things;  people  working  so  long  for  one  thing;  they  get  up 
sometimes  at  four  in  the  morning  and  work  till  10  or  11  at  night.  It  throws  a 
great  stock  upon  tlie  country.  I  should  like  if  I  could  have  my  way  to  have 
the  hours  reduced.  1  am  sure  it  is  a  great  evil  to  see  people  at  work  till  10  or 
1 1  at  night. 

19451.  Do  you  think  they  work  longer  hours  now  than  they  used  to  when 
you  were  young  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

19452.  Then  that  could  not  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  prices  havj  been 
reduced  ? 

There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  looked  at  in  rei:ard  to  prices  ;  there  are 
a  lot  of  trades  where  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  ardthey  are  all  flocking 
into  our  trade  now,  and  that  makes  it  worse  ;  nailmakers  and  othei's  are  flocking 
into  the  trade,  and  it  makes  it  hard  for  us ;  but  certainly  they  have  to  h  jve  a 
living  the  same  as  we. 

19453.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  competition  now  than  there  u>ed  to  be; 
more  people  in  the  trade  vou  mean  ? 

Yes. 

19454.  Lord  Monhswell.^  Did  you  get  the  price  list  of  the  day  when  you  last 
took  your  work  in,  which  you  say  was  about  five  weeks  ago  ;  did  you  get  the 
proper  list  price  ? 

What  they  were  giving  at  the  time. 

19455.  According  to  the  old  list,  did  you  got  the  list  price? 

They  have  not  been  paying  by  the  list,  not  one  master  out  of  ten  ;  they  have 
been  paying  what  they  could  buy  it  at. 

19456.  Then  there  were  no  lists  then  ? 

Tliere  was  an  old  list,  but  they  did  not  work  on  it  ;  but  now  that  this  list 
has  C'>m;'  out  I  thiidv  the  masters  will  work  to  it  ;  I  hope  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw.  , 


WILLIAM  WOODALL,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  fjllows  : 

i()457.  Chairman.'\  Where  do  you  live ? 
Wright's-lane,  Old  Hill. 

19458.  And  what  are  you  r 
A  chainmaker. 

194^9.  Have  you  a  shop  of  vour  own  ? 
Yes." 

19460.  How  many  work  in  the  shop  r 
Eight  of  us. 

19.461 .  Eight  of  your  own  family  ? 
No. 

19462.  How 
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19462.  How  many  of  your  own  family  f 
Two  of  my  own  family  besides  myself. 

1 9463.  That  is  three ;  and  five  others  ? 
Five  others. 

19464.  Are  they  working  for  you  or  working  on  their  own  account  ? 
They  are  working  for  me. 

19465.  How  do  you  pay  them  ;  by  time,  or  how  ? 

I  pay  three  of  them  by  time,  and  the  others  by  takings. 

19466.  Are  those  three  girls  ? 

There  is  one  girl,  and  then  there  is  another  that  I  keep  for  errands. 

19467.  I  am  speaking  of  these  three  in  the  shop  that  you  pay  by  time  ;  are 
hey  girls  ? 

No,  three  boys. 

19468.  What  are  they  doing  ? 

Making  chains  ;  three  boys  and  two  girls  ;  that  makes  up  the  five. 

19469.  What  are  the  ages  of  these  three  boys? 

I  should  think  one  15,  the  other  16,  and  then  there  is  a  third  who  left  on 
yionday. 

19470.  What  was  the  age  of  the  one  who  left  on  Monday  ? 
Fifteen. 

19471.  What  are  you  payin^^  the  boys  ? 
I  pay  one  8  s.  a  week,  and  the  other  7  s. 

19472.  What  did  you  pay  the  one  who  left? 
Seven  shillings. 

19473.  And  for  that  what  do  you  find  them,  anything  else? 

No,  they  do  not  have  anything  btside  their  money  ;  they  have  their  money 
tvhen  Saturday  comes. 

1 9474.  Do  they  have  to  go  home  for  their  meals  ? 

One  goes  home  to  his  meals,  and  the  other  brings  it  ;  he  lives  at  a  distance  ? 

19475.  What  are  their  hours  of  work  ;  when  do  they  begin  ? 
Seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night. 

19476.  And  how  long  do  you  give  them  for  meals? 

Half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea. 

19477.  They  work  from  seven  till  seven,  with  two  hours  out  for  meals.? 
Yes. 

19478.  What  kind  of  chain  are  they  making  ? 
Back  bands  and  cart  traces. 

19479.  How  much  do  they  make  ? 

They  cannot  make  much,  they  are  only  learning ;  they  have  only  been  on 
about  two  years. 

19480.  How  much  could  this  boy  16  years  old  make? 
Peihaps  about  28  lbs.  a  day. 

19481.  What  is  that  worth  ? 

If  the  fire  is  taken  out,  and  if  I  take  out  the  expenses,  I  suppose  1  s.  or 
1  ^.  1  d.,  something  like  that. 

19482.  What  do  you  deduct  for  that? 
I  have  got  to  make  the  tackle. 

19483.  When  you  tell  me  that  the  28  lbs.  is  worth  so  much,  you  say  it  is  so 
much,  deducting  for  firing  ;  what  do  you  deduct  for  the  firing? 

I  suppose  it  will  take  about  3  d.  or  4  d. 

(11-)  U  ,(^484.  Out 
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19484.  Out  of  a  quarter  of  a  cwt.  ? 
Yes. 

19485.  That  would  be  1  s.  out  of  a  cwt.  for  firing? 
Yes,  for  firing  and  tools. 

19486.  Whom  do  you  sell  that  chain  to  ? 
I  sell  it  to  the  masters. 

19487.  What  masters  ? 

Mr.  Nash  of  Stourbridge  is  one. 

19488.  And  who  else  ? 

I  take  some  to  Green  Brothers. 

19489.  Do  you  know  what  the  list  price  is  for  that  chain  ? 
Yes. 

1 9490.  What  is  the  hst  price  ? 

The  hst  price  by  this  last  4  s.  list  should  be  7    4    ;  tliat  has  not  come  into 
operation  yet. 

19491.  Just  give  me  the  list  prices  ? 
Six  shilhngs  and  sixpence  is  what  I  get. 

19492.  Is  that  the  hst  price  ? 
Yes. 

1 9493.  And  the  masters  pay  you  the  hst  price  ? 
Six  shillings  and  sixpence. 

19494.  They  are  paying  the  full  list  price  ? 
Yes. 

19495.  Then  as  to  the  other  two  in  the  shop  ? 

I  pay  them  by  wages ;  that  is  9  d.  out  of  every  1 

19496.  Are  they  men  or  women  r 
One  man  and  one  woman. 

19497.  You  stop  3  d.  out  of  every  1  6'.  for  the  rent  ? 

Yes,  for  the  firing-  and  tools,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  bellows  ;  and  I 
have  got  to  find  everything  for  that. 

19498.  And  you  find  them  the  iron  and  take  their  chain  from  them.? 
Yes. 

19499.  How  much  material  do  you  get  out  at  a  time  ? 
Sometimes  half  a  ton,  sometimes  15  cwt. 

19500.  Do  you  take  out  as  much  as  you  can  work  in  a  week  ? 

No,  sometimes  I  have  an  order,  and  when  I  have  finished  that  I  have  got  to 
start  on  another. 

1950 1 .  Do  you  work  it  all  up  in  \our  own  shop  f 
Yes. 

19502.  Do  you  buy  any  chain  from  anybody  that  does  not  workin  your  shop? 
No  ;  I  have  done  so,  but  I  have  not  got  any  of  that  trade  now,  and  I  am 

obliged  to  buy  a  cwt.  wlien  I  require  it ;  that  is  for  accommodation. 

19503.  These  boys  that  you  spoke  of,  do  they  call  them  learners? 
Yes. 

19504.  How  long  have  they  been  with  you? 
Two  years. 

[  19505.  What  did  you  pay  them  when  they  first  came  ? 
I  paid  them  2  5.  6  c?,  a  week  for  the  first  six  months. 

19506.  Is  that  the  usual  price  you  pay  to  learners  the  first  six  months? 
Yes  ;  I  never  had  any  before  I  had  these  two. 

19507-8.  What 
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19507-8.  What  did  you  pay  them  after  that  ? 
Four  shillings  and  sixpence  the  next  six  months. 

19509-  And  then  after  ? 
I'he  next  year  it  was  5 

19510.  Do  you  keep  a  grocery  shop  ? 
My  wife  does  ;  she  does  the  business. 

1951 1 .  I  suppose  the  shop  belongs  to  you,  does  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

19512.  Do  these  people  who  work  in  your  shop  deal  with  you  r 

There  is  one  woman  that  deals  with  me,  and  I  pay  her  the  money,  and  she 
has  got  a  drunken  husband,  and  if  my  wife  did  not  trust  her  they  would  have 
to  "  clam." 

19513.  Do  you  keep  any  accounts  ? 

They  pay  the  missus  ;  she  keeps  no  account  ;  she  is  no  scholar. 

19514.  You  keep  no  account  of  what  they  buy  ? 
No. 

1 95  •  5-  Does  not  your  wife  know  how  much  they  buy  ? 
No. 

19516.  Do  you  mean  your  wife  does  not  know  how  much  the  people  buy? 
No,  not  every  week;  she  does  not  take  account  every  week. 

1 95 1 7.  Are  you  sure  ? 
Yes. 

19518.  You  are  sure  she  does  not  keep  any  account  of  what  the  person- 
buys  ? 

No,  she  does  not  of  what  the  person  buys. 

19519.  How  do  you  know  she  does  not  ? 

She  is  not  a  scholar ;  she  puts  certain  figures  down. 

19520.  She  knows  how  much  she  disposes  of,  I  suppose,  does  she  not  r 

I  suppose  she  does,  but  sometimes  she  has  told  me  it  is  about  4  5.  or  5  s.  a 
week  some  weeks,  sometimes  less,  and  sometimes  more. 

19521.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  does  know  how  much  grocery  she  gives  out 
to  this  person  ? 

Yes,  she  knows  that,  but  she  does  not  take  any  account. 

195^2.  Does  not  keep  books,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

19523.  But  she  know  how  much  this  person  buys  ? 
Yes  ;  how  much  she  buys  from  week  to  week. 

19524.  Who  are  your  customers  generally  ;  just  the  neighbours  about  ? 
Just  the  neighbours  about. 

19525.  Can  you  tell  me  what  you  charge  for  flour? 
Six  shillings  for  ordinary  flour. 

19526.  And  what  for  best  ? 
Seven  shillings. 

19527.  And  what  do  you  charge  for  bacon  ? 
Fivepence  halfpenny  to  6  d. 

19528.  Do  you  sell  meat  ? 
No. 

19529.  What  do  you  charge  for  tea  and  sugar  ? 
Twopence  a  lb.  and  2^  c?.  a  lb.  for  sugar. 

19530.  And  how  much  for  tea  ? 

One  penny  an  ounce  up  to  2  d.  an  ounce. 

(11.)  u  2  19531.  Do 
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19531.  Do  tlie  people  who  buy  from  you  generally  pay  you  in  cash? 
They  pay  my  missus  by  cash. 

19532.  Always  cash  ? 
Always  cash. 

19533.  Does  your  wife  work  in  the  shop  with  you  ? 

No.  she  dees  not.  Twenty-three  years  ago  I  had  a  great  illness  and  was 
laid  aside  with  fever,  and  she  worked  and  worked,  and  she  worked  herself 
down. 

19534.  Do  you  weigh  your  chains  yourself? 
Yes. 

1 9535.  Do  vou  see  them  weighed  at  the  master's  r 
Yes'. 

1 9536.  And  do  you  ever  find  a  difference  ? 
No. 

1 9537.  Do  you  weigh  your  staller's  chain  too  ? 
Yes. 

19538.  Just  the  same  as  you  do  your  own  * 
Yes. 

19539.  Do  you  return  them  the  same  price  as  you  get  from  the  master  ? 
Yes. 

19540.  Do  \ou  bring  their  iron  for  them  separately  from  your  own  ? 
Where  the  iron  is  put  in  the  shop,  one  works  one  side  and  the  other  the 

other,  according  as  it  suits  to  work. 

1954!.  Lord  MonJcsivelL]  Do  you  change  your  boys'  wages  with  the  changes 
in  the  list  ? 
No. 

19542.  If  the  list  is  higher  or  lower  you  still  keep  on  the  same  wages  with 
the  boys? 

livery  six  months  I  change  the  wages. 

19543.  But,  you  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  list  price  that  you  get 
for  these  chains ;  if  the  hst  price  was  lower  you  would  continue  the  same  wages, 
and  if  it  was  to  go  up  you  would  still  continue  them  ? 

Yes. 

1Q544.  You  would  not  consider  that  their  visages  would  depend  in  any  way 
upon  the  list  price  ? 
No. 

19545.  Chairman.']  What  are  the  names  of  these  two  stallers  in  your  shop  ? 
Sarah  Brooks  and  WilUam  Jennings. 

19546.  Does  William  Jennings  deal  in  your  shop  too  ? 
No. 

19547.  Only  Sarah  Brooks  ? 

He  is  a  young  man  ;  he  has  been  with  me  21  years. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  '1  hat  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  To-morrow, 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  THOMAS  HOMER,  having  been  re-called;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

10548.  Chairman.^  You  wish,  I  believe,  to  make  some  correction  in  your 
evidence  r 

Some  little  addition,  if  you  please.  There  is  one  of  our  employers  who  is 
what  we  term  a  fogger,  a  sweater,  who  is  in  the  habit,  every  week,  of  having 
one  or  two  pigs  killed  and  sold  amongst  his  workmen  ;  they  are  compelled  to 
take  this  meal  whether  they  require  it  or  not.  Occasionally  he  buys  a  few  poor 
geese  and  lets  them  run  in  a  bit  of  grass  that  he  has,  and  then  the  workers  are 
compelled  to  take  them,  which  they  cannot  afford  to  do ;  they  have  to  take  them 
at  an  exorbitant  price, 

19549.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge  in  saying  this  r 
Yes,  1  have  liad  it  from  the  workmen ;  I  have  had  it,  I  may  say,  from  scores  of 
those  that  live  by  him  and  see  tht  pigs  being  killed,  and  know  that  the  meat 
is  being  distributed  in  the  way  I  have  named  to  you  this  morning. 

10550.  But  how  do  you  know  that  they  are  compelled  to  take  it? 
The  men  have  told  me  ;  those  that  have  really  had  it,  and  been  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  it. 

19551.  I  suppose  you  can  give  us  the  names  of  the  people  if  the  Committee 
want  them  ? 

I  think  I  could  ;  I  would  rather  not,  but  I  think  I  could.  I  could  gi  /e  the 
names  of  the  employers  if  you  like,  but  as  to  the  workers  I  do  not  wish  them 
to  be  brought  into  any  case  of  punishment,  and  being  refused  work  ;  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

19552.  You  know  that  the  Committee,  or  rather  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Rtport  of  the  Committee,  would  have  power  to  protect  any  witnesses,,  and  to 
punish  anybody  who  intimidated  them  ? 

If  your  Lordships  have  no  objection  I  will  see  some  of  these  people  and  ask 
them  if  they  will  allow  me  to  give  their  names  in. 

19553.  You  are  aware  of  that  fact,  are  you  not,  that  the  House  has  the  power 
I  have  mentioned  r 

Ye.s,  but  I  did  not  know  whether  such  an  interest  might  be  taken  in  the 
workers  as  that  or  not.  There  is  another  large  employer,  a  very  large  manu- 
facturer, and,  in  addition  to  being  a  chain-master,  he  is  a  farmer,  and  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  having  one  beast  at  least,  if  not  more,  killed  every  week,  and 
every  Thursday  there  is  one  of  the  men  out  of  the  office  sent  round  to  incjuire 

(11.)  U3  of 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount- Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Thring. 
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of  the  working  men  what  joint  of  meat,  and  how  much,  they  will  require, 
and  they  are  really  compelled  to  take  this  meat,  whether  they  can  afford  it  or 
not. 

19554.  You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  meat  is  given  them  in  lieu  of 
their  wages,  do  you  ? 

Weil,  it  is,  in  reality  ;  they  have  to  pay  for  the  meat  just  the  very  same. 

19555.  Your  contention  is  that  if  they  did  not  huy  the  meat  they  would  not 
get  the  work  r 

Many  of  them  would  not. 

19556.  Do  yo II  say  further  that  they  are  charged  more  for  the  meat  than 
they  would  be  at  an  ordinary  butchers'  ? 

Yes.  If  they  were  only  to  charge  the  fair  market  value  of  the  meat  the 
workers  would  not  grumble  ;  we  should  not  gruinble  about  any  of  the  truck  ine 
if  the  men  were  dealt  the  same  with  by  these  trucksters  as  they  are  at  the 
public  shops. 

19557.  Do  you  know  the  prices  that  are  charged  by  these  trucksters;  the 
one  that  you  have  mentioned,  for  instance  ? 

Yes,  8  d.  and  8^  per  lb.  ;  and  then  they  have  to  take  it  just  as  it  is ;  they 
have  not  a  chance  of  selecting  any  special  joint  that  they  would  like  ;  as  they 
call  it  in  our  neighbourhood,  they  "  many  "  the  beef,  and  there  are  many  wed- 
dings of  that  sort  in  butchers'  shops  ;  they  will  give  a  bit  of  the  coarse,  or 
boiling  meat,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  bit  of  the  better,  and  that  is  all  bought  at 
the  same  price.  What  butchers  would  sell  at  4  6?.,  4 1  c?.,  or  5  c?.  a  lb.  these 
men  make  the  same  price  of  as  they  do  for  the  prime  joints;  it  is  mixed,  and 
goes  together;  what  we  call  married. 

19558.  Does  this  man  that  you  are  speaking  of  sell  all  his  meat  to  men  who 
work  for  him,  or  also  to  outside  people? 

He  does  not  sell  to  outside  people. 

19559.  As  to  the  other  case,  that  of  the  man  who  kills  pigs,  what  does  he 
charge  for  the  pork  ? 

I  have  not  heard  exactly  the  price,  but  he  charges  more,  I  am  told  by  the 
workers,  than  regular  tradesmen,  and  yet  he  buys  an  inferior  quality,  large  old 
sows  and  charges  the  price  of  what  is  called  young  good  pork.  If  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  when  this  same  gentleman,  who  is  the  farmer,  commenced  in 
this  line,  we  thought  that  the  workers  were  going  to  derive  a  real  benefit  from 
him  ;  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  first  thought  at  all  of  entering  into  this 
kind  of  business,  but  he  sent  some  of  his  stock  to  a  sale  to  be  sold  by  auction, 
and  it  did  not  realise  what  he  thought  it  ought  to  have  done  ;  consequently  he 
set  to  to  kill  it  and  compel  his  workers  to  take  it.  We  should  not  have 
objected  to  that  if  he  had  sold  it  at  the  regular  market  price;  but  selling 
it  above,  it  made  the  men  feel  that  they  were  not  being  dealt  properly 
by. 

19560.  You  speak  of  his  workmen  ;  does  he  keep  a  factory  ? 
Yes,  and  the  men  have  to  take  the  meat. 

19561.  Those  that  work  in  the  factory  ? 

Yes,  and  some  that  work  out.  Then  there  was  a  little  point  of  importance 
that  I  made  a  memorandum  of  at  the  time  when  it  occurred,  and  which  I 
forgot  to  state  when  I  was  here  on  Wednesday,  On  January  the  11th,  in  the 
present  year,  a  woman  sent  for  me  to  go  and  see  her,  who  lives  in  Crad ley,  and 
when  I  saw  the  woman  she  began  to  com])lain  as  to  the  treatment  her 
daughter  had  received  from  the  person  she  had  been  working  for ;  she  had  had 
a  half-hundredweight  of  iron,  that  is  a  bundle  (it  is  generally  termed  in  our 
locality  a  bundle)  of  iron.  No.  2,  to  work  into  chain,  but  they  had 
no  means  of  weighing  it  before  they  took  it  in  to  the  ware- 
house ;  but  being  weighed  at  the  warehouse  it  really  turned  out 
to  be,  or  she  was  only  paid  at  least  for  one  quarter  and  12  lbs. ;  that 
would  make  altogether  40  lbs. ;   the  work  should  have  weighed  52,  but  I 

cannot 
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cannot  say  whether  the  weig-ht  was  correct,  or  whether  this  young  girl  had 
wasted  more  iron  in  the  manufacture  of  it  into  cliain  than  what  is  allowed  or 
not;  and  the  poor  woman  received  the  magnificent  sum  of  Is.  2d.  for  this 
work,  which  it  had  taken  the  girl  over  three  days  to  make.  Certainly  she  was 
not  a  very  quick,  expert  workwoman,  but  she  had  been  at  work  over  three  days 
making  this  iron  into  chain  ;  aud  then  the  mother  of  the  girl  sent  the  money 
back  to  the  foggc]-,  tendering  the  money,  and  wished  to  take  the  work  back 
again,  so  that  she  might  sell  it  in  another  quarter  ;  but  her  request  was  refused, 
and  she  had  to  keep  the  I  s.  2  d.  for  making  this  chain.  Now,  1  wish  to  show 
you  that  in  the  first  place  the  woman  had  to  paj-^,  out  of  this  1  s.  2d.,  6  d.  for 
hei'  stalling,  as  you  have  heard  ;  and  then  it  cost  her  2  d.  for  carriage,  and 
then  I  put  down  at  the  lowest  8  d.  for  firing,  and  it  would  really  cost  her  more. 
So  that  you  see  this  young  woman,  after  she  had  been  working  over  three  days, 
lost  2  d.  by  the  transaction.  She  would  have  been  better  off  by  2  d.  by  playing 
the  three  days  than  she  was  by  working. 

19562.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  say  ? 
Yes. 

TJie  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


The  Rev.  HAROLD  RYLETT,  having  been  re-called ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

19563.  Chairman.]  You,  in  your  former  evidence;  spoke  only  in  reference  to 
the  chain-making  ? 

Yes. 

19564.  The  nail-making  is  carried  on  in  the  same  district,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

igS^S.  And  you  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  making  nails? 
Yes. 

19566.  If  you  have  anything  that  you  wish  to  say  on  that  subject  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  it  ? 

I  wanted  to  mention  something  first  of  all  with  reference  to  my  answer  to 
Question  18,670.  Your  Lordships  asked  me  tliere  a  question  about  the  chang- 
ing of  iron,  and  I  replied  that  for  changing  ba  l  iron  for  good  it  is  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  practice  for  them  to  charge  6  d.  or  7  d.  per  bundle.  I  confused 
another  circumstance  that  I  liad  in  my  mind  at  that  moment  with  this.  The 
6d.  or  7  is  a  very  exceptional  charge  ;  4  d.  and  2  d.  is  the  more  common 
charge.  That  is  all  1  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  that.  Then  I  should  like  to 
say  \\ith  regard  to  the  spike-nail  trade  itself,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might 
assist  your  Lordships  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  if  1  were  to  state  in  a 
few  words  what  I  consider  are  the  worst  features  of  the  case.  I  should  like  to 
describe  the  natui  e  of  the  operation  of  making  a  spike-nail, 

19567.  Is  the  spike-nail  trade  pecuhar  in  any  way,  or  are  the  circumstances 
of  the  people  different  in  the  spike-nail  trade  from  what  they  are  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  trade  ? 

Yes,  very  much ;  and  I  understood  that  you  wanted  to  take  the  girls  first  this 
morning,  and  the  girls  are  spike-nail  makers. 

19568.  Have  you  got  a  spike-nail  ? 

Yes  {producing  some  spike  nails).  I  have  women  and  young  girls  here  who 
made  these  actual  spikes.  You  see  this  spike  {pointing  to  a  spike)  is  made  out 
of  a  piece  of  iron  that  thickness  ;  it  is  a  half-inch  spike  ;  and  as  you  see  it  is 
some  eight  inches  long,  1  suppose.  The  important  thing  that  I  want  to  draw 
your  Lordships'  attention  to  in  this  case  is  this  :  that  to  make  that  spike  the 
first  operation  is  to  cut  the  iron  into  the  required  lengths,  and  the  iron  is  cut 
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cold.  It  is  put  upon  the  anvil  in  this  fashion  {describing  it),  and  a  tool,  a  chisel, 
is  put  across,  and  down  upon  that  comes  a  tremendous  sledge  hammer  w^hich  is 
worked  by  the  foot  with  the  assistance  of  a  treadle  ;  and  it  requires,  of  course, 
a  very  heavy  blow  ;  it  requires  quite  four  blows  to  cut  each  spike  off.  Now 
the  blow  required  is  so  great  that  it  is  the  practice  for  women,  girls  and  boys  to 
stand  one  behind  tlie  other  very  close,  and  clasp  each  other  round  the  waist  and 
jump  upon  this  Oliver  in  order  to  bring  down  this  sledge  hammer  with  sufficient 
force  to  cut  this  cold  iron. 

19569.  What  is  the  Oliver  - 

A  sort  of  heavy  sledge  hammer  worked  by  n  treadle  by  means  of  a  spring. 
Mr.  Juggins  will  show  you  the  oliver.  Mr,  Juggins  will  give  you  all  the  technical 
information  about  it ;  1  cannot  give  that.  I  merely  wanted  to  describe  to  you 
the  operation  in  order  that  you  might  realise  what  work  it  is  for  young  girls. 
If  your  Lordships  will  allow  Mr.  Juggins  to  explain  the  operation,  he  is  a  more 
practical  man  than  I  am. 

19570.  "You  had  better  go  on  with  your  evidence,  if  you  please  ? 

The  work  of  those  engaged  in  the  cutting  of  the  iron  is,  as  I  say,  so  severe  as 
to  necessitate  the  jumping  upon  the  same  treadle  of  three  and  even  four  persons 
together,  and  these  are  commonly  young  mrn,  young  women,  boys  and  girls. 
I  should  have  said  that  of  course  the  irim  has  first  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
warehouse,  and  that  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  about  2  d.  a  bundle,  a  bundle 
being  half  a  hundred  weight ;  that  will  be  4  a  cwt.,  and  will  run  up  to  a  con- 
siderable sum  you  see,  per  ton.  That  is  the  common  amount ;  I  think  in  many 
cases  you  will  find  that  it  is  larger.  Considering  that  this  iron  has  to  be  con- 
veyed in  many  instances  but  a  very  short  distance,  your  Lordships  will  see  that 
that  is  a  very  high  rate  of  carriage.  Then  the  spike  has  to  be  heated,  and  then 
it  is  dropped  into  a  tool,  and  that  head  (pointing  to  one),  is  also  put  on  by  the 
aid  of  the  oliver.  But  the  main  point  that  I  wanted  to  draw  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  in  this  particular,  was  in  the  first  place  the  unseemly  performance, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  of  cutting  this  iron  cold.  Tl:en  there  are  many  and  serious 
complaints  about  false  weight  as  to  which  you  will  have  evidence  ;  and  in  the 
nail  trade  generally,  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  what  they  call  "  tommy 
trucking  "  and  people  keeping  beershops. 

J  9571 .  That  would  be  the  same  allegation  as  was  made  about  the  other  trade, 
the  small  chain  trade  ? 

Practically  the  same,  and  you  will  find  from  some  of  the  witnesses,  and  par- 
ticularly from  one,  that  a  good  deal  of  intimidation  is  exercised  in  this  trade ; 
and  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your  Lordships  at  any  rate  of  a  case  in  regard  to 
one  of  the  witnesses  now  present,  in  which  there  were  more  persons  present 
than  the  two  persons  immediately  concerned.  Now  in  the  matter  of  wages  the 
women  get  very  small  wages ;  and  I  want  your  Lordships  to  remember  that 
when  they  are  giving  the  amount  of  their  wages  they  Irequently  mean,  and 
almost  invariably  mean,  the  wages  of  two  persons.  For  instance  a  witness  will 
come  before  you  to-day,  and  she  will  tell  you  in  all  probability  how  much  she  gets 
a  week  for  making  a  certain  quantity  of  those  spikes,  but  she  will  mean  how  much 
she  and  her  assistant  get.  The  one  who  puts  the  head  on  is  one  person,  and  the 
principal  person  ;  the  assistant  is  the  person  who  points.  I  am  very  anxious  that 
your  Lordships  should  particularly  inquire  into  the  tricks  of  knocking  oft"  /  d. 
per  bundle,  and  other  amounts  in  matters  of  changing  iron  and  sizes  of  iron  in 
particidar,  and  of  charging  excessively  for  repair  of  tools.  This  is  a  very 
common  practice  indeed,  to  charge  a  worker  so  much  per  week  for  repair  of 
tools  ;  and  I  have  met  with  instances  where  no  tools  whatever  iiave  been 
repaired  but  the  charge  has  still  been  made.  And  as  to  false  weight,  I  should 
like  your  Lordships  to  inquire  particularly  as  to  how  this  false  weight  is 
managed.  The  worker  will  have  one  weight  in  the  shop,  and  when  the  article 
is  taken  to  the  warehouse  it  will  turn  out  to  be  another  weight.  This  is  effected 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  warehouseman  will  lump  the  nails  on  to  the  scales 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  little  extra  weight  by  the  impetus  of  his  blow.  And 
then  it  is  done  in  another  way  ;  your  Lordships  will  notice  that  a  pair  of  scales 
in  which  the  centre  piece  was  well  worn  by  long  use,  while  they  would  stand 
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even,  so  long  as  no  weight  was  put  in  on  either  side,  would  nevertheless  the 
moment  a  half  hundred  weight  was  put  in  on  either  side  require  a  little  more 
than  half  a  hundred  weight  on  the  other  side  to  pull  it  over,  simply  because 
the  edge  of  the  bar  wovdd  be  worn  away,  and  it  would  be  round  and  require 
more  friction  ;  and  if  your  Lordships  will  inquire  you  will  find  that  that  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  \v;iy  of  tricking  the  people.  When  the  inspector  comes 
to  see  the  scales  of  course  tliey  are  perfectly  correct,  they  balance  perfectly. 

19.572.  What  kind  of  machines  do  they  use  for  weighing? 

All  sorts  of  machines  ;  a  great  variety  of  machines.  The  ordinary  balance 
machines  are  frequently  used  because  sometimes  nails,  especially  smaller  nails, 
are  taken  home  in  bags  and  bundles,  and  simply  [)Ut  upon  the  scales.  Then 
there  are  scales  with  the  steel-yard.  Now  I  have  met,  in  many  cases,  with 
women,  in  particular,  who  work  in  their  own  shops  but  for  a  master,  who  say 
they  dare  not  complain ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  told  to  me  by  men  who 
have  seen  it  that  women  have  been  known  to  tremble  very  much  indeed  in 
presence  of  the  weigher  in  the  warehouse  ;  and  1  thoroughly  believe  it,  because 
when  Mr.  Burnett  was  going  round  the  district,  I  was  showing  him  during  part 
of  the  time,  and  we  went  into  one  warehouse,  and  we  were  not  known,  and  the 
manner  of  the  warehouseman  was  extremely  brutal. 

19573.  Brutal  to  the  women  do  you  mean  ? 

Brutal  to  ourselves ;  though  we  asked  him  a  question  or  two  in  a  most  polite 
manner,  yet  this  man  showed  that  he  was  a  biute,  and  that  he  could  treat 
women  as  a  brute,  and  J  have  no  doubt  he  does.  I  wish  to  add  that  1 
am  quite  sure  that  that  man's  employer  if  he  knew  of  it  would  make  an  example 
of  him.  Then  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  intimidation  is  practised 
in  this  fashion  ;  if  the  master  has  any  grudge  of  any  kind  whatever,  say 
for  too  much  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  he  will  give  that  worker  no 
Mork,  and  he  or  she  will  have  to  get  it  through  a  third  person,  or  through  a 
fogger.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  your  Lordships,  but  I  particularly  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  circumstance  of  the  deductions  which  are  made  from 
these  various  jirice  lists,  and  more  particularly  because  I  have  had  myself  the 
greatest  difficulty  sometimes  in  arriving  at  the  wages  which  these  people  really 
earn,  because  they  so  frequently  tell  you  the  amount  which  they  earn  in  couples 
as  though  it  were  the  amount  they  earn  singly.  Perhaps  if  your  Lordships  will 
allow  tue  at  a  later  period,  1  will  follow  these  matters  up. 

The  Witness  io  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  RICHARD  JUGGINS,  having  been  re-called;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

19574.  Chairman^]  The  nail-makers  form  part  of  the  Federation  of  which  you 
are  Secretary  ? 

Yes. 

19575.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  that  trade  ? 
Yes,  the  spii<e  and  nail-makers. 

19576.  Have  you  worked  as  a  spike  nail-maker  yourself? 
Yes. 

19577.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rylett  has 
given  now  ? 

Only  since  I  came  with  the  oliver. 

19578.  Do  you  generall}^  agree  with  what  he  has  said  ? 

As  far  as  the  condition  of  the  people  goes,  and  so  on,  his  statements  are 
correct. 

19579.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  that  machine  ? 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  it.    This  {producing  a  model)  is  what  is 
(11.)  X  technically 
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technically  known  in  the  trade  as  an  "  Oliver,"  and  I  would  like  to  explain  to 
your  Lordships  that  these  two  hammers  here  {pointing)  are  on  an  average 
from  18  to  50  lbs  weight.  The  smaller  size  hammers  are  usually  used  for 
making  smaller  sizes  of  work,  either  bolts,  nuts  or  spikes.  This  {pointing)  is 
technically  known  as  a  treadle  which  is  moved  in  that  manner  {descrihi  ig  it). 
The  womyn  or  man,  whoever  may  be  employed,  puts  the  foot  on  that  treadle, 
puts  in  the  spike  that  tool  (pointing)  called  a  bore,  leaving  at  the  lop  of  that 
bore  a  certain  amount  of  metal  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  head  that 
is  about  to  be  made  ;  the  more  the  metal  of  course  the  larger  the  size  of  the 
head  and  the  heavier  the  work,  sometimes  one  inch,  two  inches,  and  even  three 
inches.  Above,  this  bore  {pointing)  would  be  at  the  top  in  order  to  form  the 
head  which  would  be  knocked  down  by  the  use  of  the  foot  upon  that  treadle 
bringing  this  hammtr  down  in  that  form  {describing  it).  There  is  a  top  tool 
as  you  see  here  in  the  hammer  sunk  similar  to  the  form  or  shape  that  the  head 
of  the  bolt  or  spike  is  to  be  when  it  is  finished.  Prior  to  this  process  the  iron 
is  supplied  in  about  7  to  10  feet  rods,  and  is  cut  in  lengths.  In  large  factories 
this  jiart  of  the  business  is  done  by  machinery,  because  the  cutting  of  the  cold 
iron  is  really  considerably  harder  work  than  the  making  of  the  bolt  or  the 
spike  when  that  iron  is  hot.  Therefore,  in  all  factories  (1  do  not  know  a  single 
exception)  this  harder  portion  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  employers  free  of 
charge  to  the  workmen  ;  but  in  this  particular  district  where  these  females  are 
employed  making  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  men  in  large  factories 
in  which  no  females  are  employed,  this  iron  is  supplied  ro  them  cold,  and  they 
are  called  upon  to  perform  even  harder  work  in  the  domestic  workshop  than 
they  are  called  upon  to  perforin  in  a  well-regulated  factory, 

19580.  Harder  work  than  the  men  are  called  upon  to  perform  in  a  factory, 
you  mean  ? 

Exactly  so,  and  for  considerably  less  wages.  When  this  is  headed,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  there  is  another  flat  tool  used  by  the  oliver  for  the  purpose 
of  pointing.  In  addition  to  pointing  this  with  the  oliver  the  girl  has  a  hammer 
in  her  hand  so  that  she  works  with  her  hand  with  the  tongs,  the  left  hand  ;  the 
right  hand,  with  the  hammer,  and  the  right  foot  with  the  oliver.  Consequently 
she  has  her  left  hand,  her  right  hand  and  her  right  foot  at  work  all  at  the  same 
time.  In  addition  to  that  this  spike  is  generally  hot  at  both  er.ds  in  the 
district  0!  which  I  am  now  spe  aking,  namely,  Halesowen,  which  makes  the  work 
more  haid  because  it  is  hotter.  That  docs  not  occur  in  our  factories,  because 
in  the  factories  there  are  young  men  who  point  them,  not  women,  and  there 
are  separate  wages  paid  to  the  operative  who  heads  that  spike,  and  the  header 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pointing. 

19581.  You  mean  that  it  is  headed  in  one  process,  and  pointed  in  another  ? 
Yes. 

19582.  Therefore  only  one  end  is  hot  at  a  time  ? 

Yes  ;  but  in  this  case  both  ends  are  hot,  because  it  is  headed  by  the  party 
on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  then  turned  over  to  the  other  while  it  is  hot, 
and  pointed  at  the  other  end,  making  the  work  much  hotter  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  more  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  persons  who  are  employed. 
This  is  what  is  known  as  a  double  oliver  ;  and  many  of  them  have  only  one 
hammer;  these  chiefly  have  one  hammer  that  are  worked  by  these  women,  but 
they  are  worked  exactly  upon  the  same  princi|)le  as  the  two  ;  it  is  simply 
having  the  two  together  instead  of  working  singly  ;  there  are  what  are  called 
single  Olivers  and  double  clivers.  This  part  here  {pointing)  is  the  casting  for 
blo(  ks  ;  these  holes  in  this  casting  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the 
tools  so  as  to  alter  the  various  classes  of  work  that  may  be  required  and  making 
the  tools  that  this  kind  of  work  is  made  in. 

19583.  Is  the  iron  cut  by  the  same  machine  r 

The  iron  is  cut  by  this  oliver  hi  this  case  ;  but  in  the  factory  it  is  cut  by  a 
press  or  machine  worked  by  steam. 

19584.  You  did  not  explain  to  us  how  the  iron  is  cut  by  the  oHver? 

There  is  a  sharp  cutter  similar  to  what  I  hold  in  my  hand  placed  right 

opposite 
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opposite  to  ihis  hammer  ;  there  is  another  sharp  cutter  at  the  top  ;  these  two 
cutters  are  made  just  to  miss  so  that  they  caa  go  down  ;  the  iron  is  put  under 
in  that  way  {^describing  it).  J'he  woman  works  this  treadle  in  this  way 
{describing  it),  and  so  cuts  off  that  iron  ;  and  when  the  iron  is  very  thick,  such 
as  5-8ths  diameter,  it  is  too  Ijeavy  work  for  any  man  in  the  world,  to  say  nothing 
about  a  woman  ;  that  is  admitted  by  all  the  respectable  employers.  Hence 
they  provide  a  steam  press ;  and  that  is  a  part  of  our  arrangement  in  lar^e 
factories,  that  tliese  spikes  are  cut  oft"  free  of  cliarge  to  the  workmen  ;  it  is  too 
iieavy  for  a  man  to  do  it. 

ig  sS^.  Do  vou  mean  that  the  fact  that  both  ends  of  a  spike  of  that  length  are 
sufficiently  hot  to  be  worked  upon  at  the  same  tiuie,  makes  any  very  great  deal 
of  difference  in  the  heat  of  the  shop  ? 

Exactly  so. 

19586.  If  the  heat  at  one  end  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  iron, 
the  whole  spike  must  be  very  hot,  must  it  not  ? 

Ves ;  but  when  it  is  hot  at  both  ends  tiiere  is  double  heat,  and  these  small 
shops  are  excessively  hot,  so  that  one  can  scarcely  bear  to  stand  in  them,  much 
less  work  in  them, 

19587.  How  many  bh)ws  of  the  oliver  would  it  take  to  cut  the  thickest  kind 
of  iron  ? 

Takino  this  5-8thsiro:i,  I  suppose  it  would  take  two  vvomen,  both  treading  on 
this  oliver,  according  to  the  description  I  have  given,  at  least  three  hard  blows  to 
cut  one  of  them,  as  hard  as  they  can  hit  it  with  their  leg. 

19588.  How  many  would  stand  on  the  treadle  at  once? 
Two 

19589.  Never  more  than  two? 

You  mii^ht  get  n)ore,  but  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  get  more,  because 
they  would  not  have  any  power  over  it  down  at  this  bottom  end  {pointing). 

1959(».  Mr.  Rylett,  I  think,  spoke  of  three  or  four  young  men  and  young 
women  together  working  the  oliver  at  the  same  time  ? 

They  would  be  very  small  if  they  did.  1  am  speaking  of  ordinary  sized 
persons,  if  they  were  children,  three  or  four  might  possibly  stand  upon  the 
treadle. 

19591.  Generally  two  girls  stand  upon  it,  1  suppose  ? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  have  generally  witnessed  myself ;  sometimes  a  man  and  a 
girl.    The  last  I  saw  was  a  man  and  a  girl. 

19592.  For  how  many  continuous  hours  would  they  be  using  the  oliver? 
The)'  could  not  work  half  an  hour  without  being  all  of  a  perspiration ; 

neither  men  nor  women  with  the  incessant  work. 

19593-  In  what  district  is  the  spike  nail  trade  carried  on  ? 
It  is  carried  on  in  Halesowen,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smethwick, 
West  Bromwich,  Darlaston,  and  Wolverhampton. 

19594.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  at  Wolverhampton  ? 
Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  factories  to  which  I  refer  where  it  is  better  carried 
out. 

^^9595'  Is  any  of  it  made  in  Wolverhampton  in  domestic  workshops  ? 
No. 

19596.  All  in  factories  there  ? 
Ail  in  factories. 

19597.  Then  where  are  the  workshops  situated,  in  Halesowen  ? 
In  Halesowen  and  the  district ;  none  anywhere  else. 

19598.  How  many  people  would  be  employed  there  in  this  spike  naii 
making  ? 

I  could  not  tell  you  exactly,  perhaps  some  500,  to  700  or  800. 

(11.)  X  2  19599.  That 
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195*)9-  "i'liat  would  be  the  heaviest  kind  of  work  iu  the  nail  trade  ? 
Yes;  it  is  renlly  too  heavy  for  a  man  to  make  by  himself,  the  5-8ths  nail;  iti 
most  cases  in  the  factoiies  they  have  an  assistant,  a  boy. 

iqOoo.  Perhaps  you  might  now  tell  us  how  it  is  conducted  in  a  factory ;  you 
have  told  us  that  there  the  iron  is  cut  by  machinery  ? 

Yes  ;  there  is  a  man  emp'.oyed  as  a  day  man  by  the  firm  to  cut  this  iron  for 
the  hand-made  spike  makers ;  the  iron  is  taken  to  their  blocks  in  a  barrow  ; 
the  spike  maker  is  called  upon  to  put  the  head  on  only,  and  then  the 
other  ])rocess  is  done  by  youths  who  eventually,  become  spike  makers;  but 
this  is  their  first  process  of  learning  the  trade,  pointing  ;  and  then  from  pointing 
to  heading. 

19601.  How  are  they  paid  ? 

Tluy  are  paid  by  the  hundred weiglit. 

19602.  That  is  to  say,  the  makers,  not  the  man  who  manages  the  engine  that 
cuts  r 

No,  he  is  paid  from  the  office  by  the  firm. 

11)603.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  paid  a  hundredweight  for  making 
them  ? 

Yes ;  it  all  depends  upon  the  sizes ;  which  size  shall  I  give  you,  5-8ths  ? 

19604.  Yes? 

In  the  factories  fur  heading-  alone  they  are  paid  about  Is.  5  d.  per  hundred- 
weight. 

19605.  And  how  much  does  the  i)ointer  get? 

The  pointer  would  get  about  10  d.  per  hundred  weight. 

19606.  And  in  the  shop  the  same  person  does  both  ? 
Yes. 

19607.  And  what  do  those  persons  get.? 

In  the  domestic  workshop  their  facilities  for  making  them  are  very  mucli 
inftiior  to  the  facilities  in  the  factories,  and  consequently  they  can  scarely  earn 
more  than  half  the  money  that  can  be  earned  in  factories. 

19608.  But  I  suppose  the  process  of  making  nails  is  cheaper  in  the  factories, 
is  it  not,  than  in  the  domestic  workshops? 

Yes,  because  of  the  better  appliances. 

19609.  Have  you  any  idea  how  it  is  that  the  trade  is  not  entirely  done  in 
factories  ? 

Simply  because  it  is  done  cheaper  in  the  workshops  with  less  expense  to  the 
manufacturer.  The  whole  of  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  owner  of  the 
domestic  workshop,  and  not  upon  the  employer. 

19610.  Do  you  mean  that  a  manufacturer  who  buys  the  nails  from  the 
domestic  workshops,  can  get  them  cheaper  than  the  owner  of  a  factory  can  get 
them  made  in  his  factory  ? 

Yes. 

1961  J.  On  account  of  the  low  price  he  pays  for  them  ? 
Yes. 

196;  2.  Are  men  and  women  employed  in  factories  and  in  workshops  mem- 
bers of  your  society  ? 
Yes. 

19613.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  not  got  a  separate  society  in  the  factories 
from  those  working  in  tlie  workshops  ? 

There  are  separate  associations,  but  there  is  a  federation  of  those  societies. 

19614.  Are  Ihev  worked  separately? 
Ye?. 

19615.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other,  the  factory  and  the  work- 
shop societies  ? 

Not  directly. 

19616.  That 
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19616.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  the  operatives  in  the  shops  were  to  strike  or  to 
combine  for  higher  wages,  they  would  get  no  assistance  from  tlie  operatives  in 
the  factories 

Yes,  they  would  ;  that  is  the  object  of  the  federation,  to  assist  each  other. 
ip6 1  7.  How  long  has  there  been  a  federation  ? 

'1  he  federation  has  been  in  existence  neaily  three  years,  that  is  all;  but  the 
association  of  spike  makers  with  the  nut  and  boh  trade  has  been  in  existence 
for  18  years. 

iq6i8.  Lord  Thring.~\  Do  I  understand  you  that  women  work  in  these  spike 
nail  factories  ? 
No. 

19619.  Not  at  all  ? 
None. 

19620.  And  I  also  understand  you  to  say  that  the  domestic  workshops  under 
sell  the  factories  by  reason  of  the  cheapness  of  human  labour  ? 

Yes. 

19621.  Therefore  the  result  would  be  (whether  for  good  or  for  evil),  that  if 
all  the  work  were  done  in  factories  the  women  who  make  spike  nails  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  altogether  ? 

Unless  the  employer  felt  inclined  to  employ  them ;  it  is  a  matter  of  choice 
for  the  employer. 

19622.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  would  be  eitlier  beneficial  or  not  beneficial, 
but  you  tell  me  that  the  women  are  not  employed  in  the  spike  nail  factories, 
and  that  some  800  of  them  are  employed  in  making-  spike  nails  now  in  the 
workshops  ;  and,  therefore, the  effect  of  doing  all  the  spike-nail  work  in  factories 
would  be  to  throw  all  the  women  out  of  employment,  would  it  not  ? 

It  probably  may  do. 

19623.  Then  your  recommendation  is  that  spike  nails  in  effect  should  only 
be  made  in  factories  because  it  is  too  hard  work  to  be  done  in  domestic  work- 
shops ? 

\  es,  that  is  just  the  thing. 

19624.  That  it  injures  the  women 
It  injures  the  women. 

19625.  And  that,  therefore,  it  is  better  that  thev  should  not  make  them  at 
all? 

Yes. 

19626.  Esixl  oi  Derby .']  Might  not  there  be  a  much  larger  use  of  machinery 
in  this  process  of  manufacture  f 

There  is  a  very  large  use  of  machinery  already  ;  I  suppose  that  there  is  more 
than  twice  the  amount  made  by  machinery  at  the  present  time  than  is  made  by 
hand  of  these  spike  nails. 

19627.  And  is  the  tendency  to  increase  the  use  of  machinery  ? 
Yes. 

19628.  Therefore  we  may  assume,  perhaps,  that  if  things  are  allowed  to  go 
on  as  tliey  are,  gradually  the  making  of  these  spike  nails  by  h:md  will  disappear, 
and  they  will  be  entirely  made  by  machinery  ? 

ISo  ;  the  views  of  the  employers  are  very  different  from  that,  because  that  is 
used  by  the  employers  who  employ  the  people  iii  domestic  workshops  as  a  plea 
why  they  should  work  cheaper  simply  because  they  cannot  compete  with 
machinery  unless  the  labour  is  exceedingly  cheap  ;  and  therefore  these  people's 
wages  are  repeatedly  reduced  in  order  to  cope  with  the  machine-made  goods. 

19629.  But  do  you  say  that  the  hand-made  work  is  cheaper  than  what  is 
done  by  machinery '? 

The  hand-made  work  in  this  district  I  say  is  quoted  against  machine-made 
work,  and  they  are  asked  to  compete  with  the  machine-made  ;  if  not, 
there  is  the  future  before  them  that  they  may  possibly  have  no  work  at  all. 

(11.)  X  3  19630.  I  quite 
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19630.  I  quite  understand  that  competing  with  machinery  they  are  paid  very 
low  wages  ? 

Very  low  indeed. 

19631.  But  at  that  low  rate  of  wages,  do  they  compete  successfully  with  the 
machinery  ? 

No. 

19632.  Then  is  not  the  natural  tendency  of  things  that  that  employment 
should  cease,  that  it  should  be  superseded  ? 

In  the  end  ;  but  that  may  be  very  far  in  the  future. 

19633.  In  short,  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  hand-loom  weavers 
were  r 

Exactly. 

19634.  Chairman.]  You  told  me  just  now  that  the  muster  or  manufacturer, 
who  bought  from  shops,  could  buy  these  nails  cheaper  than  the  factory  owner 
could  get  them  made  in  the  factory  ? 

Yes. 

19635.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  hand-made  goods  can  compete  succ(?ssfully 
at  the  low  rate  of  wages  with  the  machine-made  goods  ? 

Yes.  I  would  like  to  supplement  my  former  answer  by  saying  this,  that  in 
some  cases,  wlien  orders  are  given,  they  are  specified  to  be  hand-made  not 
machine-made. 

19636.  What  I  understand  you  to  say  is,  that  at  the  present  rate  of  wages 
the  hand-made  spike  nail  can  compete  with  the  machine-made  spike  nail,  but 
that,  in  your  opinion,  the  use  of  machinery  will  gradually  extend  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  it  wi;uld  drive  the  wages  in  the  hand-made  trade  down  to  such  a 
point  tliat  people  could  not  go  on,  that  they  would  gradually  die  out  in  course 
of  time  ? 

Exactly  so. 

19637.  Lord  Thring.]  But  that  will  take  some  time? 
A  long  time. 

19638.  Chairman.]  Why  is  it  that  no  women  are  employed  in  the  factoiies 
The  employers  will  not  recognise  the  system  of  employing  women  in  facto- 
ries working  at  such  work,  believing  it  to  have  a  very  demoralising  tendency, 
and  to  be  injurious  to  their  physical  condition ;  the  employers  totally  object  to 
havinii  them  in  factories. 

19639.  Do  you  mean  that  the  factory  owners  do  now  allow  women  to  work 
out  of  philantliropic  motives? 

I  would  not  hke  to  say  that  it  is  from  philanthropic  motives ;  that  may  have 
something  to  do  Avith  it ;  but  they  will  not  countenance  it, 

19640.  If  they  employed  women  their  hours  would  be  limited,  and  so  on, 
would  they  not  ? 

They  are  limited  now  because  they  employ  women  in  the  screwing  and 
finishing  departments  in  factories,  but  not  at  forging. 

19641.  But  if  women  were  employed  there  there  wo 'dd  be  further  limita- 
tions in  the  hours,  would  there  not? 

No. 

19642.  Lord  Thring.]  What  the  Chairman  asked  you,  follows,  I  think.  You 
are  perfectly  aware,  are  you  not,  that  in  any  part  of  a  factory  where  women 
are  employed  the  labour  is  restricted,  and  there  are  a  variety  of  regulations ; 
but  if  men  only  are  employed  those  regulations  do  not  exist  ? 

But  we  have  factories  of  that  description ;  every  factory  is  of  that  description 
where  both  sexes  are  employed. 

19643.  A  spike-nail  factory? 

Spike  nails  and  bolts  come  in  under  the  same  head,  though  they  are  not  in 
the  same  trade. 

19644.  Chairman.] 
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19644.  Chairman^  But  women  are  not  employed  in  the  forge  ? 
They  are  not  employed  in  the  forge. 

19645.  And  you  do  not  know  exactly  why  they  are  not  employed  in  the 
forge  ? 

The  only  answer  I  can  give  is  that  which  I  have  already  given. 

19646.  That  the  employers  think  it  is  not  fit  woriv  for  women  ? 

That  it  is  not  fit  for  women  ;  in  fact  we  have  the  sympathy  of  the  better 
class  employers  in  favour  of  this  movement. 

19647.  Now  what  other  kind  of  nails  are  made  in  the  district  ? 
Very  small  nails  are  made  in  the  district. 

19648.  All  kinds? 
Yes. 

19649.  Mostly  made  by  hand? 
Yes,  made  by  hand. 

19650.  Wliat  class  of  nails  commands  the  best  wages? 

Tliere  is  very  little  difference  ;  the  wages  are  based  upon  such  a  basis  as  to 
make  the  wages  almost  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  nail  about  the  same. 

19651.  Do  not  horse-nails  command  better  prices? 

Very  little  better;  and,  indeed,  horse-nail  makers  are  paid  fearfully  low;  and 
there  are  no  females  employed  in  that  trade ;  horse-nail  makers'  wages  are 
about  12  s.  to  14  s.  per  week. 

19652.  How  are  they  paid ;  by  the  weight,  I  suppose  ? 
Paid  by  the  weight. 

19653.  What  is  the  price  ? 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

19654.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  cannot  earn  more  than  14     a  week  by  it? 
Yes. 

19655.  Wages  have  gone  down  very  much,  have  they  not,  in  that  trade  ? 
Yes  ;  in  that  trade  they  have  been  double  what  they  are  now. 

19656.  Hon  long  ago  ? 

Years  ago  ;  macliinery  has  materially  interfered  with  that  branch  of 
industry. 

19657.  Machine-made  nails  of  the  smaller  kind  are  superseding  the  hand- 
made to  a  large  extent,  are  they  not  ? 

Yes. 

19658.  Do  you  know  where  those  nails  are  made? 

A  great  quantity  is  made  in  Leeds  in  Yorkshire  ;  made  by  machinery. 

19659.  Are  the  macl)ine-made  horse  nails  made  in  this  country  ? 
Not  in  our  district. 

19660.  Where  are  they  made,  do  you  know  ? 
In  Leeds. 

19661.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  imported  from  abroad  at  all  ? 

I  could  not  tell  you  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are ;  if  they  are,  not  so  much  as  to 
interfere  with  the  industry,  because  the  wages  are  so  very  low. 

19662.  Do  yon  consider  them  as  good  as  the  hand-made? 
No. 

19663.  I  think  yon  said  just  now  that  orders  are  given  specifying  that  nails 
are  to  be  hand-made  ? 

Yes. 

19664.  What  kind  of  nails  would  those  be  ? 

That  would  apply  in  all  cases,  either  spikes  or  otherwise,  where  machinery 
comes  in. 

(11.)  X  4  ^  19665.  The 
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19665.  The  effect  of  machinery  upon  this  nail  trade  has  been  to  drive  a  great 
many  hands  out  of  the  trade  altogether,  has  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

19666.  And  thev  have  gone  into  the  chain-making  and  other  trades  ? 
Yes. 

19667.  Have  you  any  idea  why  it  is  that  the  nails  are  not  made  by  machinery 
in  this  district  that  you  are  speaking  of  r 

I  have  no  idea  except  it  iie  that  the  people  in  the  district  have  a  notion 
of  clinging  to  the  old-fashioned  customs  instead  of  going-  with  the  times. 

19668.  There  is  nothing  in  the  locality  to  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
make  them  by  machinery  there,  1  suppose  ? 

No,  there  is  every  facility  for  their  doing  so  ;  and  the  district  w^ould  be  better 
off  in  niy  opinion. 

19669.  You  would  not  say  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  had  any 
bad  effect  upon  the  uhole  trade  of  the  country? 

Not  upon  the  whole  trade  of  the  country. 

19670.  I  see  in  Mr.  Burnett's  report  he  speaks  of  a  man  who  was  working 
on  horse  and  Brazil  nails  ;  what  is  a  Brazil  nail? 

Those  are  nails  specially  made  for  Brazil,  and  used  for  mules. 

19671.  Then  Mr.  Ijurnett  goes  on  to  say  at  page  2/:  "On  the  ordinary 
horse  n;iils  he  can  earn  20  5.  in  a  week  of  60  to  63  hours.  On  Brazils  he  can 
earn  22*.,  although  he  is  not  as  good  at  the  work  as  some  other  men."  You 
told  us  just  now,  1  think,  that  a  man  could  not  earn  more  than  about  14  5.  at 
horse-nail  making 

V'es. 

19672.  Then  you  would  say  that  this  man  that  Mr.  Burnett  mentions  was 
an  exceptional  case  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  you  v^ill  find  that  Mr.  Burnett  also  reports  with  regard  to  lower 
wages  than  that ;  there  are  exceptions  in  all  cases. 

19673.  Mr.  Burnett  says  further  on,  that  allowing  for  various  things,  their 
wages  "  would  not  exceed  the  year  round  more  than  16  s.  a  week  "  ? 

That  is  more  near  it. 

19674.  When  you  said  14*.  a  week,  I  suppose  you  were  meaning  on  an 
average  all  the  year  round  too  ? 

Yes. 

19675.  Do  voung  women  and  children  work  at  the  nail  trade  too  ? 
Yes. " 

19676.  What  kind  of  nails  do  they  make? 

All  kinds  of  small  nails  from  a  tack  up  to  the  hob  nails  and  clout  nails. 

19677.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  length  of  hours  they  work; 
are  the  hours  about  ihe  same  as  we  have  had  them  stated  to  be  in  the  chain 
trade  ? 

Yes,  about  the  same. 

19678.  Practically  speaking,  we  may  take  it  that  in  the  making  of  these  hand- 
made nails  the  business  is  carried  on  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  we 
have  heard  of  about  chains  r 

Exactly  the  same  ;  the  sjnkenail  trade,  the  small  nail  trade,  the  chain  trade, 
and  the  rivet  trade,  which  are  all  in  the  immediate  locality,  are  carried  on  under 
similar  conditions,  and  the  wages  are  as  near  alike  as  possible. 

19679.  The  wages  are  much  about  the  same  ? 
Yes. 

19680.  I  suppose  their  houses  and  shops  are  very  much  the  same  too  ? 
Yts,  exactly  ;  there  are  some  that  are  worse  than  others. 

19681.  The 
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196^:51.  The  same  sanitary  conditions? 
Yes. 

19682.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
the  nails,  do  you  ? 

No. 

19683.  Are  the  workshops  about  the  same  size  as  in  the  small  chain  trade  r 
Yes,  about  the  same  size  as  in  the  other;  nearly  all  built  upon  similar 

principles. 

196S4  From  two  to  six  or  eight  people  working  in  them? 
Yes. 

19685.  I  suppose  the  first  effect  of  ihe  introduction  of  machinery  would  be 
to  make  all  these  domestic  workshops  valueless  to  the  proprietors,  the  landlords  ? 

Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

19686.  It  would  not  be  very  popular  with  them  in  that  respect? 
No. 

19687.  And  I  suppose  the  woik  is  carried  on  i:i  the  same  way  as  in  the 
chain  trade,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  occupier  of  the  shop  sometimes  employs 
only  members  of  his  own  family,  sometimes  hires  out  a  stall  or  hearth  to  persons 
who  are  not  members  of  the  family  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

19688.  Do  you  wish  to  tell  the  Committee  anything  about  the  weighing  of 
the  nails,  as  to  whether  it  is  fairly  done  or  unfairly  ? 

It  has  been  unfairly  done. 

1 9689.  In  what  way  r 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  an  action  was  brought  by  the  Inspector  of  Weights 
and  Measui'es,  in  a  case  where  a  person  had  underneath  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
a  piece  of  iron  weighing  6  lbs.,  so  that  out  of  ever}'  weighing  there  was  6  lbs. 
against  the  person,  man  or  woman,  whose  nails  were  being  weighed  ;  it  was  de- 
tected or  discovered  by  the  authorities,  and  of  course  the  man  was  brought  to 
justice  for  it. 

19690.  How  many  convictions  have  there  been,  or  how  many  prosecutions 
have  there  been  to  your  knowledge? 

I  have  known  of  about  three  of  late  years. 

19691.  But  do  you  think  it  a  fact  that  the  workers  are  defrauded  frequently 
by  false  weights  and  make  no  complaint } 

I  do. 

19692.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  aware  of  the  facts,  that  they  know  that 
they  are  not  getting  their  proper  weight  ? 

In  many  cases,  but  they  dare  not  complain. 

19693.  Is  that  Oliver  that  you  have  explained  to  us  always  used  } 
Yes. 

19694.  It  is  a  comparatively  modern  invention,  is  it  not  ? 

It  is  an  invention  of  about  30  or  35  years  ago  ;  not  in  all  these  trades  ;  in  my 
own  trade,  especially  the  bolt  trade,  it  is  about  that  long  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
has  been  that  time  in  the  other  trades. 

19695.  1  suppose  it  is  not  used  in  the  making  of  the  smaller  size  nails  ? 
It  is  used  for  very  small  nails. 

19696.  With  lighter  hammers? 

Yes  ;  the  hammers  vary  with  the  size  of  the  work  ;  the  weight  of  the 
hammer  varies  from  12  lbs.  up  to  about  50  lbs. 

1 9697.  Are  many  children  employed  ? 
Yes,  in  the  spike  nail  trade. 

(11.)  Y  19^98.  And 
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19698.  And  in  the  other  nail  trade  ? 
Ves, 

19699.  Is  the  number  diminishing? 
I  believe  it  is. 

19700.  Owing-  to  education  ? 
Yes. 

19701.  Is  the  number  of  women  in  tlie  trade  decreasing? 
I  think  not. 

19702.  Are  there  more  do  you  think  now  in  proportion  to  men  than  there 
used  to  be  ? 

I  think  there  are. 

19703.  Have  you  any  idea  what  has  become  of  the  men  who  used  to  work  in 
this  nail  trade,  but  have  been  driven  out  by  the  introduction  of  machine-made 
goods  as  you  say  ? 

Yes,  they  have  flooded  other  trades. 

19704.  Other  trades  in  the  district? 
Yes. 

19705.  Now  how  do  the  workers  in  the  shops  get  their  iron;  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  had  it  described  in  the  small  chain  trade? 

Exactly  the  same. 

19706.  Sometimes  from  the  master  and  sometimes  from  the  fogger  ? 
Yes. 

19707.  Sometimes  carry  it  themselves,  and  sometimes  they  have  it  brought 
to  them  ? 

Yes. 

19708.  If  the  fogger  takes  the  iron  he  can  probably  take  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  this  iron  than  the  occupier  of  any  single  shop  could  do  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

19709.  Does  he  get  any  advantage  for  doing  that  ? 
The  advantage  he  gets  from  the  people  he  employs. 

19710.  But  no  advantage  from  the  manufacturer? 
No,  no  advantage  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1971 1 .  Is  it  customary  for  the  fogger  to  make  any  deposit  of  money  on  taking 
out  large  quantities  of  iron  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  the  sort. 

19712.  Does  the  same  thing  obtain  in  this  trade  that  has  been  described  in 
the  chain  trade,  men  working  underground  or  in  other  businesses  making  a  few 
hours  work  at  this  trade  of  making  nails  ? 

Yes. 

19713.  Do  the  large  manufacturers  have  warehouses  about  the  district } 
Yes. 

19714.  Under  a  foreman  r 

Under  a  foreman,  as  described  in  my  previous  examination. 

19715.  Precisely  the  same  ? 
Precisely. 

19716.  The  foremen  have  nothing  to  do  with  settUng  the  price? 
No. 

19717.  But  I  think  you  said  before  that  you  thought  it  probable  that  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  favouritism  shown,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  bribery 
existed  ? 

Yes,  I  repeat  that. 

19718.  Is 
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1971  8.  Is  the  same  complaint  m;ide  as  to  an  improper  size  of  iron  being  given 
out,  or  inferior  iron  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  so  prevalent  in  this  trade. 

19719.  Are  there  not  persons  whose  regular  business  it  is  to  exchange 
iron  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  practice  is  very  extensively  carried  on  in  this  trade. 

19720.  You  would  say  that,  oenerally  speaking,  the  operative  gets  the  |)roper 
size  and  quality  of  iron  ? 

Yes. 

19721.  And  the  difficulty  complained  of  in  the  cliain  trade,  of  having  to 
straighten  crooked  iron,  does  not  exist? 

Not  in  this  trade. 

19722.  No  complaints  are  made  as  to  the  iron  being  twisted  ? 
None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

19723.  Lord  Thring.]  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  the  weighing  ;  is 
it  the  duty  of  any  officer  to  periodically  inspect  the  weights  ? 

No  ;  he  goes  occasionally  or  spasmodically,  just  when  he  pleases. 

19724.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  his  dutv  to  inspect  wcigiits  at  par- 
ticular times  of  the  year  ? 

Only  the  ordinary  visitations  for  the  general  dealers,  but  not  for  the  work- 
shops. 

19725.  Then  the  workshoj)  weights  may  not  be  inspected  for  years  and 
years .' 

For  years  and  years. 

19726.  And  of  course  they  get  deteriorated  by  use  f 
Yes. 

19727.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  an  inspector  was  bound  to 
visit  all  the  w^eighing  machines  throughout  your  district  periodically  ? 

I  do. 

19728   And  how  often  do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  inspected  ? 
At  least  every  six  months. 

19729.  Unintentionally,  I  suppose  a  person  may  have  his  weights  wrong 
without  knowing  it,  may  he  not  ? 

Yes. 

19730.  The  balance  may  get  worn  in  the  middle  ? 
Yes,  that  may  be  ;  but  it  is  more  oftci  wilful. 

19731.  Then  you  think  that  a  stricter  rule  of  inspection  would  be  a  great 
advantage  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

19732.  Earl  of  Derby.']  I  suppose  inspection  at  regular  times  would  not  be  of 
much  use,  would  it  ? 

It  would  not  be  so  much  use  as  it  would  if  the  inspector  went  at  times  when 
he  was  not  expected. 

19733.  Lox&  Thring .]  I  did  not  mean  that  he  should  come  always  at  the 
same  time  or  when  he  was  expected,  but  that  the  scales  should  be  inspected 
once  within  a  given  number  of  weeks  ? 

That  is  what  1  understood  your  Lordship's  question  to  mean. 

19734.  Duke  of  Norfolk.^  Are  the  hand-made  spike  nails  looked  upon  with 
greater  favour  in  the  trade,  apart  from  the  question  of  price  r 

Yes. 

1 9735-  As  a  better  class  of  nails  ? 

Yes,  as  a  better  class  of  nails  than  machine  made. 

(1 1.)  Y  2  19736.  In 
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19736.  In  the  spike  nail  trade  there  are  about  800  women  employed  you  say  ? 
From  500  to  800  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  to  a  hundred. 

1 9737.  And  that  is  not  a  diminishing  number  ? 
No. 

19738.  Ten  years  ago,  for  instance,  you  think  there  were  not  more  ? 
No. 

19739.  Lord  Clifford  of  Cliudleigh^  Hand-made  nails  are  made  in  the  fac- 
tories, except  tliat  the  iron  is  cut  by  machinery,  as  well  as  the  machine-made 
ones  ? 

Yes,  they  are  both  made  in  the  factories,  the  hand-made  and  the  machined. 

19740.  And  the  hand-made  ones  are  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  those  made  in  the  domestic  workshops  ? 

Precisely  the  same  manner. 

19741.  Do  you  know  of  many  C3ses  of  temporary  interferences  with  the  scales, 
such  as  putting  a  moveable  piece  of  iron  underneath  them  ? 

I  do  not. 

19742.  If  the  scale  is  wrong,  it  is  generally  a  permanent  thing  ? 
It  is. 

]974j.  So  that  the  inspector  would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  detecting  a 
man  who  used  a  fal-e  weight  ? 
I  believe  that  to  be  so. 

19744.  \^o\-^  Monkswell.\  Do  you  know  what  wages  the  shop  workers  get 
]  er  cw  t.  for  spike  nails  ? 

I  couhi  not  tell  you  because  there  is  a  Hst  to  which  they  work,  but  the 
average  wages  I  could  tell  you. 

1Q745.  Do  they  work  on  a  different  list  from  the  factories? 
Yes. 

19746.  In  the  factories  you  s  ay  the  headers  get  1  h  d.  a  cwt.,  and  the 
pointers  10^.  ;  do  I  understand  you  that  those  who  work  in  the  shops  get  less 
than  2*.  3  d.,  that  is  to  say,  10  d.,  plus  \  s.  h  d.} 

Yes. 

19747.  They  do  the  same  work  in  fact,  and  get  less  ? 

Y'.  s  ;  not  only  do  they  do  the  same  work,  but  the  work  is  much  harder  to 
them  because  there  is  no  machinery  to  assist  them. 

1  9748.  I  want  to  know  whether  if  the  hand-made  nails  were  made  both  in 
factories  and  in  shops,  supposing  exactly  the  same  class  were  made  in  the  fac- 
tory as  in  tlie  shop,  the  workers  would  get  exactly  the  same  price  for  them  ? 

No. 

59749.  They  would  get  a  less  price  in  the  shop  for  exactly  the  same  article 
per  cwt.  ? 
Yes. 

19750.  You  do  nut  know  how  much  less  ? 
I  do  not,  without  comparing  the  list. 

19751.  Chairman.^  1  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  these  trucksters,  as 
they  have  been  called.  There  were  formerly  regular  truckmasters,  were  there 
not  ? 

Yes. 

19752.  That  would  be  before  the  passing  of  the  Truck  Act? 

Yes,  and  even  since,  a  good  many  practically  carried  it  on,  and  in  fact  it  is 
carried  on  now  indirectly. 

19753.  It  is  practically  carried  on  now  you  say  ? 
Yes.  ■ 

1975^.  Do 
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19754.  Do  sou  mean  tliat  they  break  the  Act  or  that  they  evade  the  Act? 
They  evade  the  Act. 

19755.  That  is  to  say,  they  do  not  give  provisions  instead  of  wages,  but  they 
insist  practically  upon  the  workpeople  spending  their  wages  in  buying  provi- 
sions of  them  1 

They  insist  upon  the  money  being  spent  at  a  certain  house,  kept  probably  by 
some  of  their  own  relatives,  and  if  it  is  not  spent  there  of  course  they  do  not 
receive  any  work. 

19756.  That  would  be  a  matter  very  difficult  to  find  out  about  ? 

It  is  very  clearly  traced,  for  tliis  reason  :  in  several  cases,  before  the  person 
applying  to  these  people  f  or  work  could  obtain  any,  they  have  openly  stated  that 
they  had  to  consult  a  book  and  see  what  the  person  had  from  a  certain  place 
before  they  would  give  an  order  at  all. 

19757.  To  see  how  nuch  they  brought  you  mean  ? 

Yes.  In  many  cases,  previous  to  tlie  passing  of  the  Act,  they  did  not  get  any 
money  at  all  ;  they  used  to  get  it  all  in  groceries  or  provisions  of  one  kind  and 
another. 

19758.  You  have  spoken  of  the  great  heat  of  these  shops  ? 
Yes. 

19759.  What  kind  of  clothes  do  the  people  working  in  them  wear  ? 
Ver^""  thin  clothes  ;  sometimes  they  are  half  nude 

19760.  Men  and  women  ? 

Men  and  women  ;  in  the  summer  especially  they  will  wear  scarcely  any  clothes 
at  all,  just  enough  to  keep  them  from  being  burnt. 

19761.  Did  you  hear  what  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rylett  said  as  to  the  overbearing 
brutal  manner  of  the  waiehousemen  ? 

I  do  rot  think  I  did. 

19762.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  they  treat  the  women  in  a  brutal  manner ; 
that  they  bully  the  women  ;  frighten  them  ? 

I  do. 

19763.  Intimidate  them  from  saving  that  they  get  improper  weight? 
Yes. 

19764.  Now  in  regard  to  the  nut  and  bolt  trade,  and  the  making  of  rivets, 
and  so  on,  is  there  anything  peculiar  in  them,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  absolute 
manufacture  of  the  article,  but  in  the  way  in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on  ; 
or  would  what  has  been  already  said  with  reference  to  the  small  chain  trade 
and  these  hand-made  nails,  apply  equally  to  the  nuts  and  bolts  and  rivets,  and 
so  on  ? 

Exactly  the  same  in  the  domestic  workshops  as  explained  in  regard  to 
other  branches  of  the  trade.  Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  just  one  word  here?  It 
is  customary  for  men  who  have  a  small  shop  to  get  three,  four,  or  five  young  men 
or  boys  to  fetch  the  work  from  the  factory,  not  from  the  factor. 

19765.  You  use  the  word  "  factor  "  there  as  meaning  "  fogger"  ? 

Yes ;  and  whatever  profit  the  man  makes  he  makes  out  of  the  wages  of 
these  lads,  and  not  out  of  the  profit  of  the  concern  or  the  uork  he  has  to 
perform.  He  will  supply  the  work  made  from  a  workshop  even  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  the  master  in  the  factory  would  pay  the  operative  for  the  same  kind 
of  article. 

19766.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that ;  the  owner  of  a  shop,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

1  9767,  He  would  engage  half  a  dozen  boys,  paying  them  wages  by  time  ? 
In  some  cases  by  time,  in  some  cases  by  the  gross,  but  in  each  case  he  pays 
them  reduced  wages. 

(11.)  Y  3  19768.  He 
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19768.  He  pays  them  such  low  wages  that  he  undersells  the  man  who  is 
working  in  his  own  shop  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

No  :  he  undersells  the  man  who  works  in  the  factory  ;  I  have  known  in  some 
cases  that  the  youths  only  get  one-half  of  the  price  which  they  would  get  if  they 
were  employed  in  (lie  factory.  'I  here  is  encouragement  then  for  the  small  shop 
system  to  be  carried  on,  and  sweating  to  be  more  developed,  '1  his  fellow  looks 
after  these  few  Ijoys,  in  some  cases  does  a  little  work  himself,  not  much,  and 
charges  about  25  to  50  per  cent,  from  tlie  labour  of  these  lads,  and  then  by 
taking  it  in  at  the  ordinary  price,  at  factory  prices,  he  is  then  considerably 
under  what  the  employers  would  pay  in  that  factory  for  the  same  work  done. 

19769.  Lord  Monkswell.^  Is  the  competition  among  the  masters  very  keen^ 
I  believe  it  is. 

19770.  If  that  is  so,  and  all  these  tiicks  are  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  giving  false  weight  and  pretending  that  they  pay  the  workman  one 
price  when  they  really  pay  him  another,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  a  thoroughly 
honest  master  can  make  any  profit? 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 

19771.  But  still  there  are  honest  masters  ? 

There  are  honest  masters,  as  honest  as  far  as  they  can  be  honest,  but  to  say 
strictly  honest  I  very  much  question  it. 

19772.  But  if  the  master  was  strictly  honest  and  honourable,  and  paid  strictly 
according  to  the  list  and  never  gave  false  weight,  and  always  gave  the  proper 
quality  of  iron,  and  resorted  to  no  tricks  whatever,  do  you  think  he  could  make 
a  profit  ? 

I  think  liis  profits  would  be  very  small. 

19773.  And  you  do  not  know  any  master  who  acts  entirely  up  to  those  prin- 
ciples ? 

I  have  not  seen  him  yet. 

19774.  Chairman.^  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  shoj)s  where  women  or 
boys  or  ciiildren  are  employed,  not  members  of  the  family,  the  abstract  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  is  hung  up  r 

In  a  very  few  cases. 

19775.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  often  visited  by  Inspectors  under  the 
Factoiy  Act? 

They  are  not  often  visited  ;  they  are  very  much  neglected. 

19776.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  themselves  would  object  to  the 
inspector  visiting  them,  for  fear  they  should  have  their  hours  of  work  cut 
down  ? 

I  do  not  believe  they  would  object.  1  rather  think  they  would  court  the 
inspection  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  a  short  time  ago  they  would  have 
objected,  a  gre.it  number  of  them,  but  now  I  believe  they  see  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  that  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  place  the  trade 
on  a  uniform  principle  with  other  trades,  and  that  they  would  only  hail  that 
reformation  or  alteration  with  pleasure. 

19777.  Have  you  ever  complained  to  the  Factory  Inspectors  about  their  not 
sufficiently  inspecting  these  places  ? 

I  liave  complained  in  one  or  two  cases,  but  I  would  not  like  to  make  a  general 
complaint  against  the  Factory  Inspectors,  because  I  l)elieve,  as  a  rule,  the  Factory 
inspectors  do  their  duty.  What  I  complain  of  is,  that  there  are  not  enough 
inspectors  to  accomplish  the  work  that  is  required. 

19778.  I  think  you  told  us  the  other  day  the  size  of  the  district? 
A  radius  of  30  or  40  miles. 

19779.  And  only  one  Inspector  to  look  after  it  ? 

Yes.  There  is  more  work  in  the  district  which  you  are  considering  now  than 
one  Inspector  could  do  if  he  had  the  whole  of  his  time  devoted  to  it,  because  the 
workshops  are  so  numerous  ;  I  suppose  more  than  500  workshops. 

19780.  Do 
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19780.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  inspectors  should  have  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  or  that  they  should  be  assisted  by  men  having 
a  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  ? 

I  think  thev  should  have  a  teclmical  knowledge  of  the  various  trades  of  the 
district. 

iqyJSi.  Lord  Thing.']  Do  you  mean  by  technical  knovv^ledge,  a  practical 
knowledge  ;  that  they  should  themselves  have  worked  at  the  trade? 

YeS;  at  some  trade,  one  or  the  other  ;  then  they  would  very  soon  get  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  other  trades  from  the  fact  of  tlieir  previous 
association  or  meeting  with  these  men.  For  instance,  in  the  Federation  which 
I  represent  we  have  now  about  30  difierent  trades,  and  the  fact  is  that  I  am  so 
often  brou2;ht  in  contact  vdth  these  various  trades  in  connection  with  meetings 
of  employers  and  workmen  with  regard  to  wage  questions,  that  it  naturally  gives 
me  an  insight  into  the  particulars  of  those  trades  which  1  should  not  get  other- 
wise. 

19782.  Lor&  MonksiveU.~\  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a  radius  of  30 
or  40  miles  ;  do  you  mean  30  or  40  square  miles,  or  that  the  centre  is  distant 
from  the  outskirts,  in  every  direction,  30  or  40  miles  ? 

1  mean  a  radius  of  30  or  40  miles. 

19783.  That  if  you  are  standing  in  the  middle,  your  district  would  go  30  or 
40  miles  in  every  direction  ? 

I  do  not  mean  that. 

19784.  Chairman.']  You  do  not  mean  60  miles  across? 
No. 

19785.  About  30  miles  across 
About  30  miles  across. 

19786.  That  is  roughly  speaking,  of  course? 
That  is  speaking  roughly. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


THOMAS  WYLE  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

19787.  Chainnan.]  What  is  your  trade  ? 

I  used  to  nail,  but  I  have  not  since  1853,  without  it  has  been  now  and  then 
for  one  day  when  I  have  had  no  work  at  my  other  situation  ;  but  for  20  years  I 
have  not  made  any. 

19788.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

I  will  show  you  how  I  have  been  going  on  through  my  life.  The  prices  of 
nails  were  so  low  that  I  left  the  trade  through  the  agitation  of  the  men,  and  I 
went  to  underhand  puddling  for  two  years,  then  I  left  underhand  puddling  and 
went  to  bolt  and  nut  making  under  the  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Company  at 
Smethwick,  Birmingham. 

19789.  Did  you  v.ork  in  Birmingham? 

It  is  Birmingham;  we  call  it  Birmingham  ;  it  is  nearly  all  in  the  borough.  I 
worked  there  till  1872  ;  at  that  time  the  short  hours  came  into  existence  in  the 
nut  and  bolt  making,  having  been  brought  in  through  the  Union,  I  said,  before  the 
short  hours  became  agreed  to  by  the  masters,  that  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
trade.  We  began  at  the  short  hours,  worked  some  little  time ;  I  could  not 
exactly  say  how  long  ;  it  was  not  many  months ;  we  came  out  on  strike  in  1872 
for  a  rise ;  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  1  think  it  was  10  per  cent,,  .1  will  not  be 
sure  ;  we  played  17  weeks  and  went  in  at  25  per  cent,  reduction.  In  the  mean- 
while through  this  strike  the  nut  and  bolt  trade  ran  into  machinery,  from  where 
I  think  it  will  never  come  back. 


(11.) 


19790.  After 
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19790.  After  you  left  that  trade,  what  then  ? 

It  was  after  the  strike.  While  the  strike  was  on,  the  machinery  was  got  up 
and  the  nuts  and  bolts  were  made  by  machinery,  and  they  are  now,  and  have 
been  ever  since.  The  rivet  trade  being  very  good  I  returned  to  the  rivet  trade  ; 
rivets  at  that  time  were  fetching-  a  very  good  price  ;  I  had  none  to  help  me 
besides  n.yself  at  that  period.  I  had  had  a  rather  good  situation,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  buy  some  tools  and  start  for  myself.  After  that  the  rivet  trade  became 
very  depressed,  waj;es  very  low ;  then  I  returned  to  make  forgings  for  brass 
foundries,  such  as  pegs  to  blind  rollers,  such  as  a  bell-hanger's  crank-peg,  such 
as  bell  carriages,  the  wheels  that  you  put  on  tables,  the  castors  that  run  in 
the  wheels,  tlie  castors  that  run  on  the  iron  bedsteads,  the  angle  studs  also. 
There  is  not  another  family  in  the  neighbourhood  that  makes  that  class  of  work 
and  takes  it  all  through. 

19791.  You  began  by  nail-n:aking  ? 
Certainly  ;  I  worked  till  1853  at  nail-making. 

19792.  Then  you  went  to  puddling,  then  nuts  and  bolts,  then  rivets,  and  then 
forgings  ? 

Yes,  for  brass  founders. 

19793.  Is  that  what  you  are  doing  now  ? 
Yes. 

19794.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

At  Rowley  Regis,  near  Dudley. 

19795.  Have  you  lived  there  all  the  time  ? 
Yes. 

19796.  And  done  all  your  work  there  r 

No ;  v>hen  I  did  the  nut  and  bolt  making  I  used  to  walk  from  There  to 
"Smethwick,  v\hich  is  six.  miles,  night  and  morning. 

19797.  Have  you  got  a  shop  of  your  own  now  ? 
The  building  is  not  my  own;  the  tools  are  my  own. 

19798.  You  rent  a  shop  ? 

Yes,  I  rent  two  houses.    To  those  two  houses  there  are  two  shops. 

19799.  Do  vou  work  yourself  in  one  of  the  shops  ? 
Yes. 

19800.  Who  works  with  you? 

Two  sons,  a  brother-in-law,  a  son-in-law,  a  nephew,  one  daughter,  but  that 
daughter  is  23  ;  she  makes  the  angle  studs  for  the  bedsteads. 

19801.  Is  that  all  in  one  shop  r 

iNo,  in  four  shops.  My  mother  has  got  no  husband  and  she  must  have  a 
home ;  T  have  to  pay  the  rent  and  use  her  shop  ;  I  have  a  son-in-law  living  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  he  has  a  shop,  and  I  use  his  shop. 

19802.  Then  I  understand  you  have  got  four  shops  ? 
Yes. 

19803.  And  how  many  persons  working  in  those  four  ? 
Eight. 

19804.  Two  in  each  r 
Two  in  each 

19805.  All  members  of  your  family,  or  connections  of  your  family  r 

All  members  or  connections  ;  I  have  brought  them  from  the  nail-block  to 
where  they  are,  and  it  has  cost  me  some  trouble. 

19806.  Are  they  all  working  for  you  ? 
Yes. 


19807.  How 
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19807.  How  do  you  pay  them  ? 

We  pay  them  by  piece-work  except  when  it  comes  to  a  few  dozens,  then  when 
it  comes  to  these  few  dozens  we  have  got  to  make  a  new  pair  of  tools  ;  say  that 
you  want  a  set  of  new  roller.-j  t  >  that  window  of  a  different  shapj  ;  it  would  cost 
5  s.  to  make  different  tools  ;  we  have  got  to  charge  the  men  we  sell  the  goods  to 
for  the  tools,  and  then  we  pay  them  day-work  for  that ;  we  pay  5  .s.  a  day  for 
d'ly  work. 

1 9808.  What  do  you  pay  by  the  weight  ? 

Taking  the  wheel  pegs,  and  the  bedstead  pegs,  we  pay  so  much  per  cwt. 

19809.  How  much  per  cwt.  ? 
Twelve  shillings  per  cwt. 

19810.  Where  do  you  sell  tliese  goods  ? 

Mr.  Whitfield  in  Oxford-street,  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Everett,  Devonshire-street, 
at  Smethwick  ;  Mr.  Moore,  Priory  Works,  Priory-road,  Asliton  ;  Mr.  Cartwright, 
Edgbaston-street,  Birmingham;  Mr.  J.  H.  Bruce,  bedstead  manufactures',  Bir- 
mingham. 

1981 1.  Are  these  people  that  you  sell  to  in  Birmingham  ? 
Birmingham  and  Smethwick,  but  some  in  Manchester. 

19812.  As  to  those  in  Birmingham,  how  do  you  get  the  goods  to  them  ? 
I  have  got  a  horse  and  trap,  and  take  them  myself. 

19813.  How  much  do  you  take  at  a  time? 

Sometimes  half  a  ton,  according  to  what  are  wanted  ;  some  go  by  train  ;  some 
orders  are  not  above  6  lbs. 

19814  You  get  an  order  I  suppose,  and  then  you  execute  it  and  take  the 
goods  ? 
Yes. 

19815.  What  kind  of  a  size  order  do  you  generally  get  ? 
Some  of  them  two  dozen  ;  sometimes  5  cwt.  at  a  time. 

19816.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  you  ever  take  ? 

1  could  not  say  much  less  than  two  dozen,  but  I  have  taken  as  low  as  four 
pegs,  one  set. 

19817.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  take  a  horse  and  cart  to 
Birmingham  to  take  four  pegs  r 

Go  by  rail. 

19818.  What  would  the  four  pegs  be  worth  ? 

Nothing  for  them  sometimes  but  the  accommodation ;  if  we  have  got 
good  masters  it  is  my  place  to  accommodate  them. 

19819.  What  is  the  largest  order  you  ever  take  ? 

Sometimes  a  ton,  that  is  the  largest;  I  hardly  ever  have  a  ton,  and  that  ton 
will  run  over  a  month  in  being  used  ;  they  would  not  use  it  in  five  weeks. 

19820.  How  long  would  it  take  you  in  your  shop  to  make  the  ton;  yourself 
and  the  people  working  for  you,  I  mean  ? 

It  would  take  six  of  us  a  week. 

19821.  I  think  you  said  there  were  eight  of  you  working  ? 
Yes. 

19822.  Do  you  work  yourself  the  same  as  the  others.^ 
Yes. 

19823.  How  many  hours  a  day  ? 

We  begin  at  seven  and  knock  off  at  seven. 

19824.  Do  you  buy  in  any  work  from  other  people? 
No. 

(H.)  Z  19825.  Where 
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19825.  Where  do  you  get  your  material  that  you  use  from  ? 

The  iron  I  generally  get  from  Smethwick,  sonietimes  from  Bromford  Iron 
V/orks,  or  sometimes  from  warehouses  when  I  am  compelled  to  accommodate 
them. 

19826.  Has  your  shop  ever  been  visited  by  a  factory  inspector  ? 
Very  often ;  it  is  not  many  weeks  since  he  was  there  Ia«t. 

19827.  Have  they  ever  made  any  complaint  • 
No. 

19828.  Quite  satisfied  ? 
Quite  satisfied. 

19829.  You  left  the  nail  trade,  I  think  you  said,  because  you  found  the  prices 
were  so  bad  that  it  did  not  pay  ? 

It  was  so  very  bad  that  1  was  ashamed  of  it.  1  thought  I  would  do  whatever 
I  could  do  to  get  a  living. 

19830.  You  left  the  puddling  for  the  same  reason  ? 
Because  it  was  short  woik. 

19831.  And  then  you  went  to  make  nuts  and  bolts  r 
Yes. 

19832.  Did  you  know  how  to  make  nuts  and  bolts  before,  or  how  did  you 
learn  ? 

I  went  to  make  drawing  pins  first,  and  did  that  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  ti:en 
fang  bolts. 

19833.  Had  you  ihe  same  number  of  people  working  for  you  then  ? 
No,  I  had  got  no  one  then. 

19834.  Lord  Monkswell.^  What  proportion  of  the  work  do  you  get  done  as 
day  work  ;  how  much  day  labour  do  you  employ  ? 

When  they  have  to  make  a  new  pair  of  tools. 

19835.  The  proportion  of  day  work  is  very  small  r 

li  is  most  days  ;  if  a  man  has  to  make  a  new  pair  of  tools  we  pay  for  that  as 
day  work. 

19836.  As  a  rule  you  pay  them  piece-work? 
Yes. 

19837.  How  many  of  the  eight  are  at  day  work^ 

They  work  day  work  when  they  are  working  odd  dozens,  or  repairing  tools  ; 
it  may  come  to-day  and  may  come  to-morrow. 

19838.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh?[  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been 
making  nuts  and  bolts? 

In  1872  I  left  the  Patent  Nut  and  Bolt  Company  at  Smethwick. 

19839.  Why  did  you  leave  them  r 

It  came  to  a  strike  ;  we  played  17  weeks  and  we  had  to  go  in  at  a  reduction, 
and  I  never  went  in  at  the  reduction. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


JOHN  PRICE  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows: 

19840.  Chairman.'\  Are  you  a  nail  maker? 
Yes. 

19841.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  trade? 

I  have  worked  at  the  trade  for  more  than  58  years. 

19842.  What 
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19842.  W  hat  kind  of  nails  are  you  making  now  ? 

I  began  at  what  we  call  the  Essex  hurdle.  I  worked  at  that  for  a  number  of 
years ;  I  am  now  working  at  my  trade,  at  cooper  rivet  making. 

19843.  And  you  have  made  all  kinds  of  nails,  I  suppose,  in  your  time  ? 
A  great  many  sort-. 

19844.  Have  you  ever  made  these  spike  nails? 
Never. 

19845.  All  the  smaller  kinds  of  nail? 
Mostly  thousand  and  smaller  hundred  work. 

19846.  Havf  you  got  a  shop  of  your  own  ? 
A  shop  that  I  rent. 

19847.  Who  works  witli  you? 

A  daughter,  and  my  wife  when  she  is  well. 

19848.  What  do  you  do  with  your  nails  ? 

1  take  them  to  the  warehouse  on  the  Saturday  morning  after  performing 
the  week's  work. 

19849.  Do  you  get  your  iron  out  from  the  warehouse  on  the  Monday 
morniiig  ? 

On  the  Saturday  mornii.g,  when  I  take  them,  weigh  thi  m  and  reckon  them, 
I  get  my  iron  back  for  the  next  week. 

19850.  Do  you  weigh  tijem  yourself  ' 
I  weigh  thein  at  the  counter  myself. 

19851.  Weigh  them  in  the  warehouse  ? 
There-  is  a  weigher  that  weighs  them  from  me. 

19852.  I  ni!  an  do  you  weigh  the!n  in  your  own  shop  ? 
I  weigh  them  in  my  own  shop  before  I  go. 

19853.  You  have  a  weighing  machine  of  \  our  own? 

We  have  a  pair  of  scales  and  beams  to  weigh  with,  not  a  ball. 

19854.  And  regular  weights  to  weigh  with? 

It  appears  rather  strange  but  you  would  hardly  go  into  a  nailmaker's  shop 
and  find  the  regular  sealed  weights  ;  you  would  find  them  with  pebbles  or  stones 
or  any  thing  they  could  get  hold  of,  so  as  to  know  when  they  are  weighing  a 
bundle  of  nails  what  it  weiglis.  There  ate  a  good  many  that  get  pebbles,  one 
that  will  weigh  10  lbs.,  another  5  lbs.,  an- ther  3  lbs.,  and  another  2  lbs  ;  they 
get  them  in  the  scales  just  to  balance,  merely  to  kno  -v  what  they  have  got.  and 
what  they  will  have  when  they  get  to  the  warehouse,  but  very  f  w  have  what 
we  call  cast  weights. 

19855.  How  do  they  know  that  the  pebbles  are  accurate  ? 

From  one  trial  they  will  understand  in  the  fuiure;  but  they  may  wear  a  little 
and  then  they  will  make  a  little  extra  weight ;  by  these  means  they  are  enabled 
to  know  what  weight  they  will  have  when  they  get  to  the  warehouse.  Their 
poverty  and  misery  are  such,  that  I  suppose  they  hardly  would  know  how  to 
raise  cast-iron  weights. 

19S56.  They  could  not  aftbrd  it  ? 
They  could  not  afford  it. 

19857.  Do  you  generally  find  that  when  your  nails  are  weighed  at  the  ware- 
house, you  get  the  same  weight  as  you  found  them  when  you  weighed  them  in 
the  shop  ? 

I  have  always  found  it  so. 

19858.  Just  the  same? 
Just  the  same. 

(11  )  z  2  19859.  So 
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19859.  So  that  your  weights  are  all  ri^ht  you  think  ? 
All  right. 

19860.  Do  you  always  get  proper  iron  to  make  the  nails  that  you  have  to 
make  ? 

Yes ;  I  do  not  have  to  change  my  iron  ;  I  get  tlie  size  of  the  iron  for  the  work 
that  1  am  put  to. 

19861.  Do  you  mean  ;o  say  that  you  never  changed  the  iron  ? 

Not  for  many  years  ;  formerly  there  was  a  deal  of  iron  changing  in  the  nail 
trade,  but  it  is  almost  abolislied.  There  are  stalls  up  against  the  walls  in  the 
warehouse  where  there  will  be  one  size  for  a  certain  class  of  work  and  another 
size  for  another  class  of  work,  and  if  you  go  up  against  the  walls  outside  the 
warehouse  if  you  have  got  to  take  No.  I,  you  will  find  10  tons  of  No.  1  marked 
with  white  paint  against  the  wall  ;  in  the  same  way,  if  it  is  No.  2,  you  will  find 
it ;  you  know  where  to  go  and  pick  it  from  without  gauging  ;  if  it  is  No.  3,  what 
we  call  "  quarter,"  you  can  go  and  take  it.  The  last  I  brought  out  was  No.  4  ; 
I  knew  where  to  get  it,  and  1  have  my  iron  in  the  shop,  waiting  for  n)e  to  go  to 
my  work  when  1  can  get  back,  without  any  changing. 

19862.  You  say  that  changing  is  not  at  all  common  now  ? 

Not  common  ;  there  may  be  instances,  there  might  be  exceptions  where  they 
nave  to  go  and  change,  It  might  possibly  not  be  right,  especially  in  the  nail 
rods  ;  women  particularly  would  not  be  able  to  form  a  proper  judgment  in  refer  • 
ence  to  the  size  of  the  iron,  and  they  would  bring  it  wrong,  and  if  they  had 
done  so  they  would  have  to  go  and  pay  a  penny  per  bundle  to  change  it  at  their 
own  expense ;  but  that  taking  place  is  a  great  exception. 

19863.  But  it  used  to  be  common  ? 

If.  used  to  be  common.  In  the  village  where  I  live,  Rowley  Regis,  there 
would  be  formerly  half-a-dozen  iron  shops  for  buying  and  selling,  and  changing 
iron,  and  now  there  is  one  I  think,  but  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  the  iron  because 
there  is  very  little  iron  changing. 

19864.  I  understand  you  that  the  warehousemen  are  more  particular  now, 
and  that  the  worker  can  get  the  proper  iron  if  he  knows  how  to  pick  it  out 
himself.    Do  you  ever  get  crooked  iron  or  iron  that  requires  straightening  ? 

We  get  a  great  quantity  of  what  we  call  coil  iron  ;  and  there  is  a  great  quantity 
of  what  I  term  scrap-iron  bought  by  the  fogger  or  foggers,  straightened  upon 
their  own  premises,  delivered  to  the  workmen,  and  when  delivered  to  the  work 
men  it  is  both  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  operative  who  receives  it,  and  a 
great  hindrance  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  and  also  it  is  a  great  loss  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  inferior  rubbish,  because  when  he  puts  it  in  to  make 
a  nail  it  makes  a  scrap,  and  has  to  be  thrown  on  one  side  ;  it  is  a  great  loss  to 
him,  and  loss  of  time. 

19865.  Makes  bad  nails  r 

Makes  bad  nails.  I  was  in  a  shop  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  saw  a  poor 
fellow  whom  you  would  think  to  be  90  years  of  age,  though  he  was  only  54,  he 
was  so  emaciated  ;  he  has  been  carried  out  of  his  stall  twice  ;  he  was  making 
nails  for  a  certain  fogger  and  while  I  was  in  the  shop  for  10  minutes  there  were 
two  heads  out  of  about  four  that  came  off.  When  the  shank  is  made  from  this 
rubbishy  stuff  it  is  put  in  the  bore,  and  you  have  to  catch  it  a  little  bit  for  the 
heading  of  the  plate  nail;  and  the  inferior  rubbish  was  such  that  when  he  came 
to  draw  it  a  little  the  head  came  ofl".  All  that  waste  would  fall  upon  the  work- 
man besides  loss  of  time.  After  he  had  manufactured  the  shank  the  head  would 
come  off.    You  see  his  time  would  be  thrown  entirely  away. 

19866.  Do  they  pay  as  much  for  this  bad  material  as  they  would  for  the  good 
material,  at  the  warehouse  ? 

I  should  think  that  being  bought  upon  the  principle  of  only  having  children 
to  straighten  it,  it  would  be  bought  at  about  half  the  price  which  good  iron  would 
be  bought  at. 

19867.  Do 
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19867.  Do  you  work  for  any  fogger  ? 

No,  I  do  not  work  for  any  fogger  ;  I  work  for  ready  money. 

19868.  I  understand  you  that  some  people,  some  of  the  workers,  get  this 
inferior  material  from  the  foggers,  and  that  they  are  unable  to  make  the  proper 
quantity  because  a  lot  of  the  nails  are  spoilt 

Yes. 

19869.  So  that  a  lot  of  their  time  and  work  is  wasted? 
Yes. 

19870.  Wiiy  do  they  deal  with  these  foggers? 

In  answering  you  of  course  I  must  take  a  little  consideration,  The  first  thing 
is  that  there  is  a  number  of  men  and  women  that  prefer  to  go  and  work  for  the 
foiiger  lather  than  work  for  a  ready-money  master;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
improvident  men  and  dishonest  men,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  who  will  go  to  a  ready- 
money  master  and  get  a  stock  of  iron  out,  which  they  should  return,  after  being 
manufactured  into  nails,  under  eight  days,  according  to  the  statute,  to  save  them 
from  the  charge  of  embi'zzling,  and  they  will  go  and  sell  that  iron,  waste  the 
money  in  some  form,  and  perhaps  that  matter  will  stand  over  for  two  or  three 
months  hetwixt  the  man  and  the  employer,  and  he  is  called  upon  to  know  what 
course  he  is  going  to  take  in  reference  to  restituting  honestly  what  he  has  taken 
out  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  nails.  In  the  meantime  these  men  must 
have  something  to  fall  back  upon ;  an  honest  employer  will  hardly  look  upon 
such  men,  and  they  resort  to  the  fogger  or  middleman  to  manufacture  and 
make  nails  under  the  circumstances  which  I  have  described  to  you  by  their  own 
acts  of  dishonesty  in  selling  the  master's  iron. 

19871.  Who  do  they  sell  the  iron  to  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

I  could  not  say,  but  mostly,  I  siiould  say,  it  would  be  to  one  of  the  iron  dealers, 
such  as  there  are  that  buy  and  sell. 

19872.  Then  I  understand  you  that  one  reason  why  workmen  go  to  the 
foggt  r  is  that  what  you  call  ready-money  masters  would  not  employ  them  ? 

With  regard  to  the  ready-money  masters,  there  is  a  difficulty  for  a  man  at  all 
times  to  g(  t  on  \\ith  the  ready-money  masters,  and  the  advantages  that  the 
masters  have  by  buying  through  the  hands  of  the  fogger  are  such  that  that  is 
a  strony  inducement  to  lead  the  mastei  .s  into  that  channel,  to  purchase  a  portion 
of  the  nails,  especially  tor  the  export  trade.  The  forger  does  not  get  up  as 
good  a  quality  as  the  single  hand  makers  for  country  orders,  such  as  for  the 
north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  so  on,  but  an  inferior  quality  is  got  up  by  the 
foggers  ;  there  are  men  and  women  that  do  not  make  and  produce  such  a 
superior  nail  as  is  required  for  the  country  trade,  or  for  the  north  of  England 
or  Scotland.  These  people  make  them  for  the  fogger,  and  the  fogger  is  enabled 
by  charging  for  his  goods  on  a  certain  principle  (which  I  will  state  to  you  when 
1  am  asked)  to  sell  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  single  hands  to  the  master,  and 
it  is  a  strong  inducement  to  the  masters  to  derive  the  bulk  of  the  nails  through 
that  channel. 

19873.  You  mean  that  the  master  can  get  them  cheaper  from  tlie  foogerthan 
from  single  hands? 

Certainly,  they  have  told  me  so  plain.  I  have  had  to  visit  them  for  41  years, 
and  i  know  a  bit  about  it. 

19874.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "  ready-money  masters"  ;  you  have  used  that 
term  ? 

Such  as  keep  no  truck  shops,  but  open  their  warehouses  to  buy  the  nails,  and 
then  when  the  warehouseman  weighs  them  he  gives  you  a  iiote  to  have  your 
iron  booked  and  settled,  and  then  we  get  them  reckoned,  and  from  the  reckoner 
we  go  and  get  our  money  from  the  cashier. 

19875.  That  is  what  you  call  a  ready-money  master? 
That  is  a  ready-money  master. 

(11')  z  3  j9eS76.  What 
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]  9876.  What  do  you  call  the  other  ? 

The  fogger.  The  fogger  is  a  man  thiit  has  a  truck  shop,  perhaps  witijin  10 
or  15  \ards  of  the  w;irehouse,  and  in  some  places  not  above  four  ornve,  as  near 
as  possible. 

19877.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  fogger  has  a  truck  shop  ? 

VVe  have  a  great  number  of  middlemen  as  well  as  those  that  deal  in 
provisions,  that  do  not  sell  truck.  I  call  those  middlemen,  and  they  have  got 
to  sell  their  nails  to  the  master  the  same  as  the  man  that  sells  provisions. 

19878.  I  understand  from  you  that  when  you  speak  of  a  fogger  you  uiean  a 
middleman  who  also  keeps  a  provision  shop  or  public-house  ? 

I  call  those  k(  epers  of  truck  shops,  and  others  I  call  middlemen  ;  some  call 
them  understrappers. 

19879.  You  were  going  to  tell  the  Committee  1  think  why  it  was,  or  how  it 
was,  that  the  foggers  could  get  the  goods  cheaper;  yon  said  you  would  explain 
if  you  were  asked  ? 

1  find,  and  I  know  it  from  purciiases  that  I  have  made  (for  there  have  been 
times  when  I  have  not  had  a  master  to  work  for,  and  I  have  heen  compelled  to 
go  and  work  for  a  fogger,  so  I  know  a  little  about  it),  that  the  logger  will  charge 
you  8  d.  a  lb.  for  American  cheese,  such  as  you  can  purchase  in  the  ready-money 
shop  for  6  d.,  and  for  American  bacon,  inferior  too,  he  will  charge  8  a  lb.,  when  I 
ciiu  get  as  good  at  5^  d. ;  sugar  they  will  charge  2^  d.  a  lb.  lor  which  you  could  pur- 
chase in  the  other  shops  for  ready  money  for  2  d. ;  and  for  tea,  1  should  consider 
they  charge  more  by  50  per  cent.,  soap  something-  like  abimt  I  d.  a.  pound  ;  and 
they  take  from  the  workmen,  in  addition  to  all  this  extra  charge  for  truck,  even 
if  tlieir  weights  are  honest,  which  I  greatly  question  as  far  as  the  infoiination 
which  I  have  received  from  some  goes),  two  pence  a  bundle  for  carriage  if  they 
are  li-.rge  spikes,  heavy  nails;  getting  perhaps  8  d.  for  the  making  of  a  bimdle, 
or  9  d.  or  10^/.,  they  take  2  d.  ;  and  if  they  choose  to  take  more  tiiey  take  it; 
bur  in  smaller  nails  these  foggi  rs  charge  4  d.  a  bundle  for  carriage.  This  enables 
them  of  course  to  make  25  per  cent  profit.  1  am  not  exaggerating.  My  friend 
that  asked  me  to  give  evidence  thinks  I  am  not  going  far  enough,  and  I  do  not 
think  1  am,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  too  far  in  anything;  I  do  not  believe  in 
extremes;  1  leel  fully  convinced  that  after  they  have  sold  the  nails  at  10  percent, 
reduction  below  the  recognised  list  to  the  poor  operatives,  they  can  inake  a  profit 
to  themselves  of  15  per  cent. 

19880.  Your  contention  is  that  the  fogger  is  able  to  undersell  the  worker 
because  lie  combines  with  this  trade,  these  provision  shops,  at  which  he  charges 
an  excessive  profit  ? 

With  carriage  to  the  amount  I  have  stated. 

19881.  What  do  you  pay  for  carriage  ? 
Two-pence  halfpenny  for  a  bundle  to  my  carrier. 

t98S2.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  f  r  the  same  W(jrk  the  fogger  would 
charge  4  d  ? 
Yes,  just  so. 

19883.  I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  the  fogger  himself  does  not  look  after  the  provision 
shop  does  he  ? 

Not  very  often  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  does  at  all  now  ;  he  will  reckon  the 
vvork  with  the  workman  in  the  warehouse,  and  he  will  give  him  the  money  and 
evade  the  Tiuck  Act.  Then  the  woi'kman  may  in  the  week  have  been  to  the 
shop  and  have  had  8  or  10  s.  or  12  worth  of  provisions  upon  credit,  flour, 
sugar,  soap,  candles,  v.  hatever  he  wanted  ;  and  in  a  general  way,  of  cours  •,  people 
are  compelled  from  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  control,  because 
the  re  would  be  no  work  for  tliein  if  they  did  not,  to  go  into  the  place  and  j^ay 
for  what  they  have  had  on  credit. 


19884.  You 
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19S84.  Yon  mean  iliat  if  tliev  did  not  deal  at  the  shop  they  would  not  get 
the  work  ? 

Noc  at  all,  either  with  credit  or  with  ready-money  purchases. 

19885.  You  have  told  us  that  the  reason  why  some  men  deal  with  the 
forgers  is  because,  owing  to  dishonesty,  the  ready-money  masters  will  not 
employ  them ;  what  are  the  other  reasons  that  induce  men  to  deal  with  the 
foggers  ? 

Another  reason  is,  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  that  when  they  can  go  and 
make  a  nail,  that  is,  roughly  made,  not  well  finished,  or  made  in  a  superior 
form,  would  sooner  go  and  make  nails  upon  that  principle  even  to  get  pro- 
visions than  they  would  make  regular  work  ;  and  not  only  tliat,  but  there  are 
most  improvident  men,  and  theie  are  women  that  will  go  with  a  shawl  round 
their  head ;  they  will  go  almost  naked  and  miserably  wretched,  with  perhaps 
8  (/.  or  9  d.  or  a  shilling's  worth  (perhaps  one  and  sixpence  worth  tlie  two  would 
make),  to  the  fogger  for  a  breakfast  or  a  dinner,  and  so  carry  on  the  week 
round  ;  that  is  going  on  ;  pi'.  nty  of  that  is  being  dune.. 

io88{).  That  is  to  say,  workmen  making  very  small  quantities  ;ind  at  irregtdar 
times,  I  suppose,  would  have  to  deal  with  a  fogger  because  it  would  notbe  vv'orth 
the  while  of  a  ready-money  master  to  employ  them- 

I  suppose  they  get  into  a  formal  way  of  being  so  distressed,  and  they 
get  behind  a  hit,  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  from  hand  10  mouth  to  get 
a  meal. 

19887.  ^'ou  mean  when  once  they  get  into  the  fogger's  hands  they  cannot 
get  out  again  r 

Not  very  well. 

19888.  You  said  that  you  yourself  have  had  occasion  to  employ  these  foggers 
or  middle  men  because  you  could  not  get  work  from  the  masters ;  what  was  the 
reason  of  that ; 

I  worked  for  one  employer  for  nearly  30  years,  and  the  gentleman  died ;  and 
the  sons  took  to  the  trade  and  became  oankrupts,  and  of  course  I  had  no 
master  at  all,  and  under  those  circumstances  I  had  to  resort  to  a  fogger.  1 
made  several  applications  in  various  places  for  work.  I  have  taken  the  impor- 
tant position  o!  district  chairman  of  the  Nailers'  Association  for  41  years  or 
more.  I  found  myself  unsuccessful  in  getting  work,  and  I  had  to  resorc  to 
getting  work  through  that  channel. 

19889.  You  mean  that  the  masters  were  unwilling  to  give  you  work  because 
of  your  position  ? 

I  should  not  like  to  say  so  ;  I  should  not  like  to  explain  myself  as  such ;  but 
still  it  was  fo,  that  I  could  not  be  successful  to  get  work,  and  was  driven  to 
that  channel  until  about  eight  years  ago,  when  Mr.  George  Green,  of  the  firm 
of  Eliza  Tinsley  &  Co.,  heard  of  it,  and  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  constant  em- 
ployment for  ready  money. 

19890.  And  you  have  been  working  for  ready  money  ever  since  ? 
Yes. 

19891.  You  said  you  worked  yourself,  and  your  wife 't 
And  a  daughter. 

19892.  What  are  your  hours  of  work  ? 

VVe  commence  mostly  at  about  seven  in  the  morning  in  the  winter,  or  from 
that  to  half- past,  and  we  close  at  about  eight  or  half-past  eight  at  night,  taking  out 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half  an  hour  for  tea  at  five 
o'clock. 

19893.  What  you  will  eai  n  of  course  depends  upon  the  price  you  are  getting 
for  the  nails  ? 

Exactly, 

19894.  That  varies  a  great  deal,  does  it  not  ? 

Tney  are  very  low  now^ ;  the  percentage  is  very  great  daring  these  last  13 
years. 

'11.)  z  4  19895.  Off 
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19895.  Off  the  list  price,  do  you  mean? 

The  prices  paid  in  1875  amounted  to  45  per  cent,  more  upon  tlie  general 
workers,  and  55  per  cent,  more  upon  the  hob  nail-makers  than  we  are  now 
having  ;  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  45  per  cent,  from  the  general  workers 
with  the  exception  of  one  class  of  work,  that  is  hobs,  shoe  nails  ;  there  has 
been  55  per  cent,  taken  off  those  classes  of  work  since  18/5  ;  but  I  siiould  wisii 
distinctly  to  convey  this  to  your  Lordships,  and  al?o  to  the  country,  to  every 
gentleman  and  lady  that  may  pick  up  the  paper  and  read  ;  it  is  rather  alarming 
to  look  and  see  55  per  cent,  taken  out  of  the  wages  of  the  poor  people,  but  in 
18/2,  when  the  trade  was  in  a  most  excellent  condition  we  appealed  to  the 
masters  to  r^>)yove  our  social  condition  ;  they  refuseii  to  do  so,  antl  of  course 
we  struck,  and  I  was  the  leader  of  the  strike  ;  we  struck  three  weeks  and  three 
davs  ;  there  was  20  per  cent,  advance  upon  the  list  price  which  was  made  in 
1869  ;  the  masters  very  agreeably  met  us  at  the  Dudley  Aims  Hotel,  Dudley,  and 
treated  us  with  pleiity  to  eat  and  plenty  to  drink  and  very  good  feeling,  and 
they  said  they  would  concede  to  us  that  which  we  had  asked,  that  was  20  per 
cent,  advance.  A  portion  of  the  operatives  became  discontented,  which  is  the 
worst  thing  that  ever  they  did  ;  it  has  been  detrimental  to  their  interests  to 
this  hour,  and  will  be  when  I  am  gone  ;  not  satisfied  with  a  substantial  rise  of 
20  per  cent.,  and  such  percentage  to  be  conceded  to  the  whole  body  of 
operatives,  no  distinction  to  put  class  against  class,  the  men  themselves  formed 
a  kind  of  a  conspiracy  against  their  fellous,  and  said  that  they  would  have 
upon  their  own  classt  s  of  work  another  7  3  per  cent,  at  least ;  10  per  cent, 
they  asked  ;  the  trade  was  good  and  the  masters  had  to  concede  to  them 
another  7i  pfi'  cent.  That  was  in  1874;  they  were  not  satisfied  then;  in 
1875  they  called  upon  tiie  employers  for  another  rise  in  wages,  while  the 
general  hundred  workers  (it  is  reckoned  by  so  much  per  cwt.  but  it  is  drawn 
nicely  and  well  finished,  not  a  jumped  nail  just  tipped  off  at  the  point  lhat  has 
to  be  drawn  straight,  and  a  shank  very  well  finished)  and  copper  rivet  workers, 
and  large  rose  makers;  and  drawn  spike  makers  (spikes  made  I'lom  the  nail- 
rod)  got  no  advance.  Under  such  circumstances  it  established  a  bad  feeling 
amongst  the  nail-makers,  and  set  man  against  man  and  woman  against  woman; 
and  from  lhat  hour  I  have  been  unable  to  be  successful  in  reference  to  bene- 
fiting the  whole  body  of  the  operatives. 

1989(5.  I  gather  from  you  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  working  men  and 
women  did  not  hold  together,  eventually  the  masters  were  able  to  reduce  the 
wages  to  their  present  level  ? 

Quite  so,  « 

t9897.  And  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  working  11  en  made  demands  upon 
the  masters  when  Trade  was  very  good  which  were  not  wise  or  justifiable  ? 

There  never  ought  to  have  been  a  demand  made  since  the  concession  made 
in  1872;  that  has  been  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of 
operatives. 

19898.  You  think  the  working  men  and  women  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  or 
to  a  large  extent,  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  wages  have  got  down  so  low  ? 

A  sccdon  of  them;  not  what  I  call  the  executive  committee,  or  myself  as 
their  chairman,  but  it  was  a  section  of  the  nailmakers  that  set  up  a  new  com- 
mittee and  a  new  chairman  and  worked  in  opposition  to  us. 

19899.  What  can  you  earn  now  on  the  average  in  the  year;  how  much  a 
week  ? 

I  work  very  hard  indeed,  harder  than  a  young  man  ought  to  work,  and  I 
can  earn  by  working  so  hard  something  like  10 5.  fid.  a  week  gross;  but  out  of 
that,  to  earn  the  10s.  6d,  it  would  take  me  something  like  about  10c?.  for 
carriage,  and  I  will  say  10  d.  for  gleeds  ;  that  is,  firing  to  manufacture;  that 
would  be  1  5  8  d.  Then  I  think  it  would  take  me,  on  an  average,  for  treadle 
bn  akage,  and  bore  and  other  materials,  4  d.  per  week,  which  would  make  it 
2  s.;  so  that  I  should  have  8  6  d.  left  after  working  very  hard,  and  I  do 
assure  you  that  I  have  worked  Ibr  that  amount  of  money  till  1  did  not  know 
where  to  put  myself. 

19900.  Would 
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19900.  Would  you  make  that,  on  an  average,  throughout,  the  whole  year? 

Jt  I  worked  hard  ;  if  I  went  for  a  holiday  or  anything  of  that  sort,  I  should 
not  get  it ;  but  if  I  was  working  hard  five  davs,  and  about  a  quarter  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  I  should  earn  it,  but  we  have  got  to  get  the  nails  ready  to 
go  away  about  10  on  the  Saturday  morning. 

19901 .  What  would  your  wife  earn  ? 

By  working  hard  she  would  earn  about  3  gross  ;  there  would  be  the  car- 
riage to  be  paid  out  and  firing  the  same. 

19902.  And  your  daughter,  what  would  she  earn  ? 
My  staller,  you  mean. 

19903.  Is  she  working  on  her  own  account? 

Yes,  only  she  being  a  widow,  and  not  healthy,  I  weigh  the  work  for  her,  and 
bring  her  the  money  ;  she  will  earn  something  like  6  .9.  a  week  gruss. 

19904.  Then  according  to  that  your  wife  would  only  be  able  to  earn  2 
net  ? 

She  is  68  years  of  age ;  I  should  say  there  is  about  6  «f.  or  7  d.  to  be  taken  off 
in  her  case. 

1  9005.  Machinery  has  a  great  deal  of  effect  upon  the  trade,  has  it  not  ? 
It  has  a  great  deal, 

19906.  Have  you  ever  seen  these  nails  made  by  machinery;  do  you  kiiow 
anything  of  that  ? 

No,  I  have  never  seen  them  ;  but  I  have  seen  all  sorts  of  nails,  every  sort 
that  you  could  name  almost,  and  I  could  see  that  they  were  making  gr.at  pro- 
gress in  crippling  the  wrought  nail  trade. 

19907.  That  is  to  say  the  macliine-made  trade  is  gradually  taking  the  place 
of  the  hand-made  r 

Yes. 

19908.  Do  you  know  where  machine-made  nails  are  made? 

I  think  in  America  and  Germany  ;  a  great  many  come  from  Germany  and 
Belgium,  and  France  too  ;  a  great  quantity  of  wire  nails  come  from  France  ;  we 
get  a  lot  of  machine-made  nails  imported  from  Germany,  as  well  as  horse 
nails- 

19909.  Are  those  mostly  imported  or  made  at  home  ? 

I  think  we  must  have  the  major  part  made  in  England. 

19910.  Why  is  it  that  no  machinery  has  been  set  up  in  your  district  ? 

1  would  an-wer  that  question  in  tiiis  way:  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
there  had  been  some,  so  that  the  operatives  might  have  had  work ;  but  you  see 
there  is  nothing  of  the  sort  being  done,  and  the  work  is  going  in  that  direction, 
and  the  people  are  driven  almost  to  desperation  to  know  what  they  are  to  do. 
I  ha\e  <jften  had  to  lead  the  people  and  counsel  them  as  far  as  I  could,  and  it 
has  been  a  perfect  understanding  with  the  emplo}  ers  that  there  was  no  alterna^ 
tivc  for  me  to  take  except  in  the  direction  of  simply  keeping  the  operatives 
together  as  long  as  i  could  until  such  time  as  they  had  sold  away  their  stock, 
and  until  such  time  as  they  could  give  them  orders,  and  a  better  price  for  the 
work. 

19911.  In  your  opinion  is  the  present  price  that  the  nail-workers  are  getting 
for  their  nails  as  good  a  price  as  the  masters  and  manufacturers  can  afford  to 
pay,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  keen  competition  with  these  machine-made 
nails? 

I  do  not  think  it  is ;  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
the  way  of  a  concession  being  made  to  improve  the  position  of  the  operatives, 
based  upon  another  10  per  cent  advance,  which  would  make  it  the  list  of  1879, 
which  is  termed  the  starvation  list  of  1870. 

19912.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  horse  nail  makers  r 

I  know  a  little  about  them,  and  I  \^ill  tell  the  little  I  know.    I  am  sorry  the 
(11.)  A  A  horse 
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horse  nail  makers,  who  were  once  in  a  respectable  position  and  making  28*.  or 
30  5.  per  week,  getting  4  s.,  4  s.  3  d.,  or  4  5.  6  d.  per  1,000  for  I2-lb.  horse  nails, 
have  been  brought  down  to  make  them  at  half  the  money  or  a  bit  less  ;  and  a 
horse  nail  maker  now  will  have  to  work  very  hard  indeed,  and  he  must  be  a 
very  expert  and  industrious  man  if  he  makes  14  s.  a  week. 

19913.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

Machinery ;  that  has  been  injurious  to  our  trade  because  they  have  had  to 
fall  back  upon  our  trade. 

19QI4.  It  is  a  fact,  is  it,  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  horse  nails  are  made  by 
machinery  ? 

Three  parts  of  them  ;  they  are  no  cheaper,  or  if  cheaper  very  little,  but  the 
competition  against  the  industry  of  the  operatives  making  wrought  hor?e  nails 
is  such  that  the  manufacturer  of  the  machine-made  horse  nails  is  able  to  point 
them  without  any  straightening.  In  a  fairier's  shop,  when  there  were  a  number 
of  men  employed,  there  would  be  two  men  kept  for  straightening  or  pointing 
them;  now  it  wants  none;  that  is  one  thing  that  makes  it  against  the  interest  of 
these  horse  nail  makers  in  the  horse  nail  trade. 

11)915.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  these  nails  in  which  the  wrought  nail 
is  preferred  to  the  machine  made,  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  better  than  tiie 
machine-made  neil  ? 

I  ha\e  always  considered  that  a  counter  clout  plate  nail,  rose  nail,  clout  nail, 
or  fine  clasps  such  as  are  used  for  window  sashes,  are  far  superior  to  either  the 
cast  or  the  pressed  ones. 

19916.  Do  you  know  whether  many  English-made  nails  are  exported  ? 
Of  wrought  ones  a  great  quantity  are  exported. 

19917.  Of  the  hand  made  or  the  machine-made? 
Of  the  hand-made,  a  great  quantity. 

19918.  "Where  do  they  go  to,  do  you  know? 

To  India,  a  great  many  of  them,  and  a  great  many  to  China  ;  Am*  rica  takes 
them,  but  not  so  much  as  it  did  before  this  tariti'. 

19919.  Are  they  an  inferior  kind  of  r.ail  .' 
I  think  they  are  not  an  inferior  kind. 

19920.  Do  WQ  export  these  hand-made  nails  to  America,  and  import  machine- 
made  nails  from  America? 

We  export  the  wrought  nails  to  them,  but  I  have  made  a  statement  already 
that  I  believe  that  they  are  not  so  particular  in  reference  to  the  exported  nail  as 
they  are  in  retm  nee  to  the  home-made  nail,  such  as  would  do  for  the  nortli  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  so  on  ;  still  we  send  a  good  nail  abroad  I  have  seen 
them  put  in  kegs  and  bags. 

19921.  I  want  to  as-k  you  about  what  3  ou  have  said  about  the  inferior  material 
bought  from  the  foggers  ;  I  understood  you  that  the  workmen  or  workwomen 
would  get  an  inferior  kind  of  iron,  and  a  lot  of  the  nails  would  be  wasted  ;  would 
they  have  to  buy  more  iron  to  make  up  the  quantity? 

They  would  either  have  to  huy  the  iron  to  make  good  what  they  have  brought 
out  or  else  have  to  pay  for  it;  there  would  be  no  allowance  whatever;  the  loss 
of  time  and  waste  falls  upon  the  workmen. 

19922.  They  would  get  out  iron  supposed  to  make  a  certain  weight  of  nails, 
and  if  it  did  not  make  it  they  would  have  to  pay  the  money  or  make  it  good  ? 

Yes. 

19923.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  shops,  containing  how  many  hands? 
Something  like,  I  should  think,  4h  yards  or  5  yards  each  way. 

19924.  How  many  hands  would  be  in  it  ? 

The  hearth  or  for<ie  stands  in  about  the  middle  of  the  shop,  and  you  could  put 
two  back  blocks  and  two  front,  four. 

19925.  Is 
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19925.  Is  it  generr.Uy  the  custom  to  let  the  stalls  to  persons  vvho  are  not 
members  of  the  family  ? 

Sometimes. 

19926.  Is  that  frequently  the  case? 

Not  in  my  district  much,  but  in  Nethertt)ii  and  Dudley  parish  I  suppose  half 
the  women  go  and  stall  in  the  shops,  l.ut  in  Rowley  few  do  that. 

1Q927.  Will  they  generally  be  working  on  their  own  account  or  (or  the  person 
that  has  the  shop  ? 

On  their  own  account,  paying  6  a  week  for  fire  and  shop  room  ;  finding 
their  own  tools. 

19928.  If  they  were  working  directly  fur  the  occupier  of  the  shop  the  shop 
would  come  under  the  Factory  Act,  would  it  not,  and  would  be  liable  to  inspec- 
tion ? 

Of  course. 

19929.  But  if  they  were  working  on  their  own  account,  vvhat  then  ? 

It  would  not.  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  works  under  that  principle.  They 
take  a  stall,  pay  for  it  and  take  their  own  work  ;  the  occupier  of  the  shop  has 
no  control  over  them,  only  they  pay  the  rent. 

19930.  And  the  shop  would  not  be  liable  to  inspection  ? 
No. 

19031.  In  the  class  of  nails  that  you  make,  do  you  usl;  the  olivcr  ? 
I  use  the  oliver ;  I  useil  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  counter  clouts  an  I 
those  things,  but  I  use  it  now  in  cooper  rivets. 

19932.  Do  you  think  the  work  is  of  too  heavy  a  character  to  be  done  by 
women  r 

Such  nails  as  have  been  produced  here  to-day  are  detrimental  to  the  physical 
strength  of  a  woman , 

19933.  Do  you  object  to  female  labour  altogether  in  the  trade? 

Far  from  it.  We  could  not  think  of  abolishing  female  labour;  it  would  be 
destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  or  at  least  that  part  where  the 
nailers  are. 

10934.  Do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  character 
of  \\  ork  1 
1  do. 

19035.  Not  allowed  to  work  on  iron  beyond  a  certain  thickness  ? 
1  do. 

19936.  What  thickness  would  you  suggest  r 

1  think  that  if  a  female  made  a  round  plate  nail  20  Ib^.  to  the  1,000,  which 
would  be  a  (juarter  in  diameter  in  the  shank,  and  two  inches  long,  that  is  quite 
heavy  enough  for  a  woman  to  make,  and  a  3^  square  rose  is  quite  heavy 
enough  f<T  a  woman  to  make  ;  that  would  tale  40  lbs.  to  the  1,000. 

19937.  Do  you  think  also  that  the  hours  that  women,  or  young  persons,  or 
children  ought  to  be  allowed  to  vork  should  be  limited? 

I  do  ;  I  think  if  a  woman  began  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  closed  at  six 
at  night,  that  is  plenty  of  hours,  besides  attending  to  her  domestic  duties. 

19938.  Do  you  think  that  all  these  workshops  ought  to  be  placed  under  the 
same  regulations  as  factories? 

i  do,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  general  feeling.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  the  people  who  look  to  me  with  the  same  feeling  that  they  used  to  have 
before  I  declined  my  position  as  chair  man,  and  I  found  that  they  consider  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  nailmakers  if  Governmsnt  would  only  take  that  step 
which  they  would  be  graceful  for,  to  put  away  the  truck,  sj  that  they  could  get 
tlieir  ready  cash  and  put  these  truck  shops  out  of  the  way ;  that  and  the  restric- 
tion of  hours  they  believe  would  make  them  a"  happy  people,  and  I  think  the 
same  too. 

(11-)  A  A  -2  1Q939- 
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19939-  As  to  the  hours,  you  do  not  think,  I  suppose,  that  restricting  the 
hours  of  labour  would  lower  the  wages  that  could  be  earned  ;  that  is  to  say 
wages  would  have  to  rise,  would  they  not  ? 

I  am  not  aware  particularly  that  it  would  make  any  alteration  in  reference 
to  either  a  rise  or  a  fall  of  wages.  When  I  go  through  the  village  and  I  find 
here  a  young  woman,  a  married  woman,  working  at  eleven  at  night  from 
perhaps  seven  in  the  morning,  or  six  in  the  summer  months,  I  think  the  hours 
are  too  long,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  my  opinion  (and  I  am  bound  to  be 
candid  and  truthful  whether  it  pleases  the  nail -makers  or  who  else)  that  the 
nail-makers,  a  good  many  of  them,  wast  •  many  hours  in  the  day,  and  then  work 
at  these  late  hours  at  nigiit ;  I  think  they  would  work  and  make  as  much  work 
from  seven  till  six  as  they  a'e  actually  making  now  iu  the  time  they  work. 

19940.  You  think,  in  fact,  that  the  hours  might  be  limited  without  making 
any  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  production  ? 

1  do. 

19941.  And  that  therefore  the  hours  coiild  be  reduced  without  having  any 
bad  effect  upon  the  trade,  taking  into  consideration  that  it  is  in  such  keen  com- 
petition with  machine-made  nails  ? 

I  do  think  so. 

1 9042.  Now  about  this  trucking  ;  can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  the  State 
could  interfere  in  the  matter  r 

1  have  thought  about  the  matter  a  good  deal,  and  there  are  circumstances 
that  have  transpired  iu  reference  io  a  state  of  things  belonging  to  unlicensed 
houses  30  years  ago  that  have  made  me  think  what  a  beneficial  effect  must  iiave 
been  produc' d  upon  the  interests  of  the  parishes  of  Rowley,  Dudley,  Old  Hill, 
Derb}  End,  and  a  few  other  places.  Thirty  years  ago,  or  a  little  over,  there 
was  iis  much  as  200  unlicensed  houses  within  a  mile  and-a-half  of  my  house, 
which  is  in  Rowley  Regis,  what  the  people  in  the  Black  Country  call  wobble 
shops;  they  were  unlicensed  houses;  these  places  Avere  open  night  and  day  to 
take  in  men  who  came  out  of  public-h  )uses,  and  their  wives  too,  if  they  thought 
proper,  to  go  and  stay  all  night,  and  on  Sunday,  which  was  most  degrading,  and 
brought  about  misery  an  I  poverty  to  the  homes  of  hundreds,  and  I 
might  say  thousands,  in  the  district, 'including  the  dear  little  children;  they 
kept  increasing.  You  could  not  pass  above  five  or  six  doors  but  what  there 
would  be  an  unlicensed  house  ;  and  the  Government  enacted  a  law  to  put  those 
unlicensed  houses  under  police  inspection,  and  also  if  they  found  a  certain 
quantity  of  ale  upon  the  premises,  and  brewing  utensils,  there  was  a  distress 
levied  upon  them,  and  if  they  were  taken  and  onfiscated  and  sold  at  a  loss  to 
those  that  possessed  them.  1  do  not  believe  that  I  could  now  find  a  single 
unlicensed  h(mse  where  there  were  once  200  of  them ;  I  am  certain  there  were 
200,  if  not  more.  Now,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  get  these  truck 
houses  put  under  police  inspection,  and  the  police  to  have  the  power  to  go  if 
they  saw  an  operative  come  out  with  flour  or  provisions  of  any  description, 
an(l  say,  "  What  is  your  name  ;  you  have  i^rought  those  goods  out  of  Mr.  So- 
and-So's,  give  ivie  your  name;  "  then  he  goes  to  the  truck  master  or  mistress, 
and  lets  them  know,  charges  them  ;  because  as  far  as  the  poor  operative  goes 
the  Truck  Act  is  an  entire  dead  letter  to  hiu^,  because  he  is  under  such  intimi- 
dation with  the  foggers  that  he  dare  not  infoim  of  them;  and  the  fact  is  that 
if  he  dare  they  have  such  a  way  of  evading  the  law  that  they  pay  tlie  cash  iu 
one  place,  and  then  the  woikmau  walks  a  few  steps  and  goes  to  the  fogger's 
wife  and  makes  his  purchases,  and  he  is  intimiflattd  to  do  so  ;  if  he  did  not 
there  would  be  no  work  for  him. 

19943.  I  do  not  understand  how  your  suggestion  would  aff^ect  that  case; 
your  suggestion  of  the  police  would  affect  the  case  where  the  Truck  Act  was 
broken,  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  affect  the  case  where  the  Truck  Act  was 
evaded  ? 

If  they  were  not  allowed  to  keep  the  truck  there  to  be  sold,  that  is  what  1 
mean ;  if  they  kept  it  on  the  premises  it  ought  to  be  confiscated  after  due 
notice. 

19944.  Do 
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19944.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  make  it  illegal  for  the  middleman  or 
fogger,  or  factor,  to  sell  anything  either  himself  or  through  his  wife  ? 

Or  through  his  agent. 

19945.  You  think  that  ought  to  be  forbidden  by  law  ? 

Yes ;  there  wants  something  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  that  are 
suffering,  and  have  !o  work  at  such  low  wages. 

19946.  Should  you  prefer  tliat  all  the  work  were  done  in  factories,  and  no 
work  done  in  these  domestic  workshops  at  all  ? 

It  would  he  much  better  in  case  we  could  do  so,  but  the  nail  makers  are 
scattered  in  snch  a  form  through  the  various  places  beginning  at  three  miles 
this  side  of  Wolverhami^ton,  a  place  called  Sedgley,  and  then  coming-  to  Gornal 
and  Gornal  Wood,  Dndley,  Netherton,  Derby  End,  Rowley,  Blackheath,  Old 
Hill,  Gosty  Hill,  Halesowen,  Lye  Waste,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  they  lie 
scattered  around  so,  one  part  being  in  North  Field  parish,  and  another  in 
Bromsgrove,  and  another  19  miles  straight  away  over  to  Sedgl^^y,  that  it  looks 
to  me  an  impossibility  to  bring  the  matter  to  work  upon  the  princi|)le  of 
factories. 

19947.  But  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  you  think  if  tlie  work  could  be  con- 
veniently done  in  factories  it  would  be  better? 

I  think  it  would  be  much  belter, 

19948.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  opinion  generally  of  the  workpeople;  would 
they  prefer  to  work  in  factories,  or  do  they  prefer  the  comparative  liberty  of 
working  in  their  own  shops  ? 

I  have  never  consulted  a  jjerson  upon  the  subject ;  therefore  it  is  only  my 
own  opinion  ;  I  should  prefer  tlie  factories  if  it  could  be  done  ;  but  it  looks  to 
nie  a  great  difficulty, 

19949.  You  could  not  speak  for  anybody  else? 
No. 

19950.  Did  you  give  evidence  before  the  Truck  Commission  ? 
I  did. 

19951.  What  year  was  that  ? 

1  should  think  it  was  1870  or  1871,  bat  my  memory  does  not  serve  ine. 
Before  that  Commission,  when  it  was  held,  there  were  truck  masters,  and  I 
made  the  remark,  and  you  can  refer  to  it,  that  the  truck  master  woull  buy  the 
nails  jn  one  warehouse,  and  his  mistress  would  have  an  iron  warehouse  in  a 
yard  just  across,  and  the  workman  had  to  go  to  her  with  a  note  from  her 
husband,  and  give  6d.  for  a  bundle  of  iron;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  I  do  not 
hear  of  anything  of  the  kind  being  carried  on. 

19952.  Lord  Thing.']  Are  there  any  co-operative  associations  in  your 
district  r 

We  have  no  association  of  any  sort, 

19953  Without  altering  the  law,  might  not  a  great  deal  be  done  by  the 
workmen  combining  together  and  iiaving  co-operative  associations  ? 
I  believe  it  might, 

19954.  With  respect  to  all  this  grievance  of  cutting  the  spike  iron,  might 
they  not  have  an  association  very  easily  wiiere  they  would  have  a  macliine  that 
would  cut  it  ? 

Yes,  I  believe  it  might, 

19955-  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  inclination  among  the  people  to 
combine  if  there  were  any  help  given  them  in  that  way? 

Mr,  Juggins  might  have  answered  that  question  ;  I  have  nothin^^  to  do  with 
the  spike- nail  trade, 

19956.  Generally,  do  you  think  tiiat  some  of  there  evils  might  be  avoided  by 
co-operation  among  the  workmen  r 
I  do  think  so. 

(^^•)  A  A  3  19957.  And 
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19957.  And  do  vou  think  vou  could  set  ujd  a  co-operative  association  if 
people  would  advance  money;  do  you  think  that  theie  would  he  an  inclination 
among  the  people  to  co-operative  ? 

I  can  hardly  answer  tlie  question;  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  matter,  and 
I  should  not  wish  to  answer. 

19958.  You  might  easily  have  a  co-operative  forge,  might  you  not,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  a  factory  practically  where  you  miolit  have  regulations, 
and  a  lot  of  workmen  could  come  toiietlier  and  get  machinery  and  help  them- 
selves ? 

I  believe  your  Lordship's  suggestions  are  very  good  indeed  ;  I  only  wish  that 
the  principle  cotihl  be  carried  out,  and  the  operatives  would  find  a  great  benefit 
trom  it  I  am  certain. 

i99.'')y.  Lord.  Clifford  of  Chudlcigh.^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  under- 
stand your  suogestion  as  to  these  truck  shops  ;  it  is  that  no  man  should  I)e 
allowed  to  take  in  nails  or  iron  work  and  pay  f^r  them  in  any  place  where  they 
are  selling  ])rovi^ions  ? 

Just  so  ;  thai  i-  what  I  wished  to  convey. 

19960.  You  woidd  iiot  prevent  a  man  being  the  owner  of  a  shop  and  also 
having  a  warehouse  if  he  had  tliem  in  two  different  places  ? 

J  w;is  just  thinking  in  reference  to  answering  that.  I  fimi  here  to  evade  the 
Ti  uck  Act  a  man  kcej)ing  a  large  rivet  factory  ;  he  will  boast  that  he  does  not 
give  truck  to  his  workpeople,  but  perhaps  400  yards  from  the  warehouse  there 
will  be  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law  keeping  a  truck  shop,  and  the  men  in 
the  rivet  works,  alihough  no  truck  is  kept  upon  the  ])rtinises,  know  positively 
that  ti.ey  must  go  there  and  make  their  purchases,  or  there  will  be  no  work  for 
them. 

19961.  But  do  you  propose  to  interfere  with  that  1 

If  there  could  be  no  conviction  on  proof  that  the  man  hud  an  interest,  when 
it  was  found  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  affair,  because  his  son-in-law  or  agent, 
or  somebody  of  that  sort  was  conducting  the  affair,  the  alteration  would  not  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  operative;  there  are  so  many  tiicks  in 
reference  to  the  matter. 

11)962.  Then  your  proposition,  I  ihink,  would  be  of  little  use  unless  \ou 
could  go  this  far :  that  if  1  have  a  warehouse  for  the  purchasing  of  nails  or 
chains,  I  must  not  cither  myself  keep  a  prmision  shop  or  be  interested 
in  one  ? 

Jusi  so. 

19963.  Chairman^]  How  many  persons  will  use  the  Oliver  at  one  time  on  the 
treadle  ? 

In  the  smaller  nails,  such  as  those  of"  2i-incii  counter  up  to  a  4  or  42-inch, 
there  is  only  one  person  upon  the  treadle  ;  not  more  than  one  person  upon  the 
treadle  making  any  c  lass  of  the  general  work,  light, 

19964.  I  mean  large  work? 

It  is  the  largest  work  made  regular  wrought;  this  jumped  work  is  a  different 
affair  altogether. 

19965.  Never  mind  whether  it  is  jumped  or  wrought  ^ 

We  do  not  get  the  assistance  of  two  in  the  treadle  for  the  manufacture  of 
anything-  upon  the  list. 

19966.  Do  you  mean  thai  two  people  never  go  on  the  treadle  together? 
]\ot  in  the  regular  wrought-nail  trade. 

19967.  You  spoke  about  a  great  deal  of  intimidation  thai  is  practiserl  by 
these  trucksters  and  so  on  ;  do  you  know  whethei'  there  was  anv  intimidation 
practised  upon  witii'  sses  or  peisons  who  were  willing  to  give  evidence  to  Mr. 
Burnett  when  he  was  inquiring,  or  to  Mr.  Oram  when  he  was  down  there  the 
other  day,  or  to  witnesses  who  are  called  by  this  Committee  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

19968.  You 
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19068.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  ? 
Not  of  any  intimidation. 

19969.  No  threatening  that  they  might  get  deprived  of  work  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? 

I  have  not  heard  anything  at  all. 

19970.  Lord  Tliring.']  Yuu  have  got  a  trades  unioQ  in  your  district,  have 
yi)U  not  ? 

There  is  what  they  call  a  trades  union,  but  I  suppose  that  out  of  from 
12,000  to  14,000  nail  makers  they  have  not  600  payers  aliogether,  so  that  I 
do  not  call  it  an  association. 

19971.  They  are  not  strong  enough  to  combine  and  prosecute  for  truck  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Not  at  all  ;  they  cannot  get  money  enough  from  the  operatives  to  pay  the 
workmen's  expenses  that  are  trying  to  do  what  they  can  for  them. 

19972.  They  are  too  weak  to  be  oC  any  use  you  think  ? 
Yes. 

19973.  To  go  back  to  the  provision  shops  ;  why  do  you  not  set  up  co-operative 
stoi  es  ? 

I  think  nearly  every  bit  of  life  is  knocked  out  of  the  nailers,  and  no  spirit  or 
life  is  left  in  them  to  resort  to  anything  ? 

10974.  They  are  too  povei  ty  stricken,  in  short  ? 

Too  poverty  stricken  and  oppressed  by  being  reduced  to  such  low  wages  and. 
such  a  number  working  for  truck  masters  as  well,  being  robbed  of  about  25  per 
cent,  besides  ,  it  is  a  dreadful  affair. 

iug75.  You  attribute  the  great  grievances  to  truck,  do  you  r 
To  truck  a  great  deal  of  it.  During  the  4  i  years  that  I  have  acted  as  dis- 
trict chairman  for  the  Association  of  Nailers,  and  also  as  their  legal  adviser  and 
their  leader,  I  have  found  in  the  repeated  visits  that  I  have  had  v^'ith  masters 
when  they  have  resolved  to  leduce  the  wage  list,  No.  1  begins  to  bring  down 
wa^es  ;  No.  2  soon  follows,  and  the  whole  trade.  I  have  found  on  tdl  occasions 
they  have  said  to  me  :  "  Price,  I  can  purchase  what  nails  I  want  from  the  fogger 
at  10  per  cent,  less  than  I  can  get  them  from  the  single  hand";  anl  I  have 
said,  "  What  if  you  can  purchase  10  per  cent,  less  from  the  fogger  than  you  can 
from  us  as  the  single  hand.  What  is  to  become  of  the  men,  if  you  are  to  resort 
to  this  coni'se,  unless  you  will  put  your  hand  to  abolish  the  system  of  truck  and 
punish  the  fogger,  taking  10  or  20  or  30  or  50  or  55  per  cent,  off;  does  that 
remove  the  evil?  "  1  said,  "  If  you  take  it  all,  that  does  not  remove  the  evil ; 
the  cause  wants  removing  before  the  effects  will  cease."  But  they  have  told 
me  upon  all  occasions,  "The  real  cause  of  your  misery  is  that  we  can  buy  our 
nails  from  the  fogging  master  at  10  per  cent,  less  ;  therefore  we  can  give  yoi> 
no  more." 

19076.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  while  the  fogging  master  can  undersell  them, 
he  cheats  his  workmen  through  the  medium  of  truck: 
To  the  amount  of  25  per  cent. 

19977.  Loi  d  Sandhurst.]  You  sa^  that  there  is  a  very  small  number  of  men 
in  the  trades  union  ? 

Yes. 

19978.  Is  that  because  the  men  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tribute ?  ^ 

So  poor  that  they  cannot  afford  to  contribute. 

19979.  Are  they  also  afraid  of  joining  the  union  because  the  masters  do  not 
like  to  employ  union  men  ? 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  master  in  the  trade  that  w^ould  interfere 
with  an  operative  with  reference  to  using  his  own  discretion  of  mind  in  regard 
to  paying  his  contribution  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  union. 

(11.)  AA4  19980.  Then 
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19980.  Then  it  is  merely  on  account,  of  poverty  ? 

Poverty.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  single  employer  in  the  trade  that 
would  interfere  with  them  so  as  to  injure  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


THOMAS  LEES,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having-  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

19981.  Chairman.^  What  is  your  trade  r 
IN  ail  maker. 

19982.  Do  you  belong  to  any  society  ? 

I  am  secretnry  of  what  few  there  are  belonging  to  it  ;  district  secretary. 

19983.  What  do  you  call  the  society  ? 
The  Nailmakers'  Association. 

19984.  And  how  many  members  have  you  got  in  it  ? 

Perhaps  200  or  300,  but  it  is  only  to  pay  expenses,  to  look  after  evils  that 
exist  in  the  trade  ;  there  is  no  surplus  saved  from  it,  only  just  to  meet  current 
expenses. 

19985.  Have  you  got  a  set  of  rules  r 
No. 

19986.  Have  you  no  printed  rules  ? 
No. 

19987.  What  is  your  regular  subscription  for  membership? 
The  men  pay  2d.  per  week  and  the  women  1  d. 

19988.  And  what  do  they  obtain  for  that ;  what  is  the  benefit  to  them  ? 

By  sending  delegates  out  to  prevent  evils,  to  prevent  sometimes  these  masters 
from  reducing  the  men ;  but  if  it  were  much  stronger  we  should  do  better. 

19989.  How  long  has  it  been  started? 

It  has  been  going  on  like  that  for  many  years. 

19990.  [t  does  not  increase  in  strength  ? 
No,  it  does  nut. 

19991.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Price  just  now  ? 
Yes. 

19992.  Do  you  agree  with  it  generally  r 
Yes,  I  rnther  agree  with  his  statements. 

19093.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  about  the  evasions  of  the  Truck  Act? 
Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true. 

19994.  You  agree  with  all  that  ? 
Yes.' 

19995.  Have  you  got  any  suggestions  to  make  ;  can  you  suggest  any  way  in 
wl)ich  that  evil  could  be  dealt  with.  The  ca&e,  as  I  understand  it  to  be,  is  this, 
that  the  Truck  Act  is  not  actually  broken  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  workmen  are 
not  given  goods  instead  of  wages,  but  that  tliey  are  paid  tlieir  wages,  and  then 
it  is  understood  that  they  have  got  to  go  and  spend  their  wages  in  buying 
provisions  in  the  shop  that  practically  belongs  to  the  truckster  or  fogger  ? 

Ye?,  that  is  perfectly  true. 

19996.  Well,  can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  that  evil  can  be  dealt  with? 
By  doing  away  with  the  foggers.    1  ihink  that  if  the  foggers  could  be  done 

away  with  in  the  nail  trade,  it  would  have  the  twofold  advantage  that  the  work- 
people would  receive  better  wages  for  their  work  which  the  fogger  has  from 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  reducing  the  truck  system. 

19997.  But 
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1  9997.  But  how  do  you  think  the  foggers  could  be  done  away  with  ;  have 
the  workpeople  ever  entered  into  any  combination  not  to  employ  the  foggei  s ; 

not  to  deal  with  them  ?  , ,      ,  ,      ,  r 

No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  the  masters  would  rather  employ  the  foggers. 

19998.  If  you  are  secretary  of  the  association,  you  would  be  aware  of  it? 
Yes! 

19999.  Yon  think  that  the  masters  like  to  deal  with  the  foggers  ? 
Yes. 

20000.  "Why  r  what  advantage  is  that  ? 

Because  they  can  ger  the  work  clieaper ;  because  the  fogger  has  from  30  to  40 
percent,  from' the  workpeople  ;  he  has  4  d.  per  bundle  carriage  off  the  work- 
people, and  also  compels  the  workman  to  spend  bis  money  that  he  receives, 
besides  at  the  shop. 

20001.  When  yuu  say  he  has  40  per  cent.,  do  you  mean  in  the  shop  ? 
No  ;  he  takes  4  d.  carriage  off. 

20002.  What  do  you  mean  by  30  or  40  per  cent,  off? 

If  I  take  a  bundle  of  nails  to  the  fogger,  and  that  bundle  of  nails  comes  to 
2*.  6  d.,  he  takes  4  d.  off  me  for  his  trouble  ;  he  gives  nie  2  s.  2  d.  ;  and  in  most 
cases  they  have  unjust  scales. 

20003.  Do  you  mean  that  he  takes  40  per  cent,  for  his  trouble  ? 
Yes. 

2000.4.  And  do  you  mean  that  besides  he  charges  you  for  carriage? 
No,  that  is  the  carriage. 

2000.5.  Now,  as  to  these  weights,  what  makes  you  think  that  the  weights  are 
not  correct  ? 

I  know  an  instance  of  a  pair  of  scales  that  have  been  in  use  about  30  years  at 
a  fogger's. 

20006.  And  which  would  weii^h  unfairly  ? 


Yes. 


20007.  Tlie  weights,  ycu  think,  are  all  right,  but  the  scales  are  all  wrong? 
Yes.    If  you  have  half  a  cwt.  of  nails  in  one  side,  and  a  half  cwt.  in  the  other, 

it  will  take  a  U).,  or  a  lb.  and  a  half  to  turn  those  scales. 

20008.  Are  there  any  complaints  made  about  it? 

Yes;  the  work  people  come  and  complain  to  me  about  it  very  often. 

20009.  Have  you  ever  informed  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures 
about  it  ? 

No,  but  the  inspector  has  visited  the  place  where  the  scales  ai  e,  but  when 
there  is  nothing  in  them  they  are  right,  they  are  even  then ;  it  is  when  there  is 
a  heavy  weight  on  each  side  that  they  will  not  act. 

20010.  Have  you  ever  pointed  that  fact  out  to  the  inspector? 
No,  I  never  pointed  it  out  to  liim. 

20011.  Then  you  think  that  the  foggers  ought  to  be  done  away  with 
altogether  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

20012.  But  I  do  not  understand  that  you  have  got  any  very  clear  idea  of 
how  they  could  be  done  away  with  ? 

My  idea  is  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  prices  for  their 
work  as  a  regular  master,  a  regular  employer,  and  then  the  employer  would 
not  employ  the  fogger  then  because  he  could  not  sell  him  the  work  any 
cheaper. 

20013.  You  mean  by  "compel,''  that  he  should  he  compelled  by  law? 
Yes. 

(1 1.)  B  B  20014.  That 
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20014.  That  is  to  say,  that  whatever  the  regular  price  was,  the  list  price,  you 
would  make  it  illegal  for  any  man  to  work  for  less  r 

Yes. 

20015.  You  would  not  allow  a  man  to  work  for  less  than  a  cerlain 
price  r 

No ;  fixed  by  the  trade. 

200 ;  6.  Even  if  he  could  not  get  work  at  that  price  ? 
Yes. 

20017.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  a  man  could  not  get  work  at  a  certain  price 
you  would  not  allow  him  to  take  work  at  a  less  price  ? 

No,  comj)el  the  fogger  to  pay  the  same  as  the  regular  master. 

2001 S.  But  I  am  taking  the  case  of  a  workman;  we  will  suppose  that  a 
workman  cannot  get  any  work  to  do  at  the  trade  price,  the  regular  price,  but 
he  can  get  work  to  do  if  he  will  take  less;  would  you  forbid  him  to  take 
less  ? 

No,  we  could  not  forbid  him  to  take  less. 

20019.  Then  I  do  not  quite  see  how  your  plan  would  work.  I  suppose  if  the 
masters  and  the  men  would  combine  together,  the  men  not  to  work  for  the 
fogger,  and  the  master  not  to  buy  from  the  fogger,  the  fogger  would  disappear, 
would  he  not  ? 

Yes ;  or  if  he  were  compelled  to  pay  the  same  price  for  his  work  as  the 
employer. 

20020.  Have  the  masters  ever  made  any  attempt  of  that  kind  ;  have  they 
ever  come  to  any  arrangement  among  themselves  not  to  buy  from 
foggers  ? 

No,  they  encourage  them.  In  some  cases  the  masters  will  give  their  work 
people  orders,  and  tell  them  to  take  them  to  the  fogger;  I  know  instances  of 
that, 

20021.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that? 

The  employer  or  liis  agent  will  give  the  workman  his  order  and  compel  him 
to  take  the  nails  to  the  fogger,  and  then  he  will  take  them  from  the 
fogger. 

20022.  The  master  gives  the  order  and  names  the  price  at  the  same  time  r 
We  work  by  a  list ;  the  man  knows  the  price. 

20023.  The  master  gives  the  order  ? 
Yes. 

20024.  For  such  and  such  a  quantity  of  nails  at  such  and  such  a  price? 
Yes. 

2002,5.  But  he  says  that  the  goods  are  to  be  taken  to  the  fogger  ? 
Yes. 

20026.  But  if  the  price  is  settled  beforehand  what  difference  does  that  make 
to  the  workman  ? 

The  M  orkman  suffers  4  d.  per  bundle  out  of  that. 

20027.  You  mean  if  be  imd  not  bad  to  take  it  to  the  fogger  the  master  would 
have  given  him  a  better  price  ? 

Yes,  he  would  have  4  d.  per  bundle  more  than  when  compelling  him  to  take 
it  to  the  fogger.  I  mean  that  the  agent  at  the  warehouse  gives  the  order  to  the 
workman,  and  compels  him  to  take  not  all  his  work,  but  part  of  his  work,  to  the 
fogger,  and  the  other  part  to  the  warehouse. 

20028.  But  I  do  not  see  what  harm  that  does  to  the  workmen  if  the  price  is 
fixed  ? 

He  receives  4  d.  per  bundle  less  for  the  muh,  that  he  takes  to  the  fogger 
because  of  the  carringe,  than  he  does  at  the  regular  warehouse. 

20029.  You 
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20029.  You  mean  the  fogger  gets  the  profit  of  the  carriage  ? 
Yes,  he  gets  4  d.  per  bundle  out  of  tlie  man. 

20')3o.  Do  SLuy  of  these  foggers  keep  a  pubhc-house  r 
Ycs,  I  know  one  that  does. 

2JO31.  Do  you  think  there  is  the  same  system  as  regards  pubHc-hou5es  as 
there  is  as  regards  provision  shops  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  people  are  expected  to 
go  and  spend  their  wages  at  the  public-houses  ? 

Yes  ;  they  get  no  work  if  they  do  not. 

20032.  Now,  we  have  heard  that  the  foremen  in  the  warehouses  frighten  the 
women  ;  is  that  the  case,  do  you  think  ? 

Yes,  at  some  warehouses. 

20033.  Tiiat  they  frighten  them  so  that  they  dare  not  make  any  complaint 
about  the  weighing,  or  about  anything  ? 

No,  I  hey  will  actually  take  their  work  for  a  larger  size  than  what  they  put 
them  t'j ;  that  means  3  d.  or  4  d.  a  bundle  less ;  they  will  take  them  for  larger 
nails. 

20034.  And  the  women  do  not  remonstrate  ? 
I  have  seen  thejn  tremble  at  the  counter. 

20035.  The  fogger,  you  say,  takes  off  4     a  bundle  ? 
Y^e?. 

20036.  Does  he  ever  take  off  any  more  than  that  ? 
In  smaller  nails,  in  very  small  nails  they  take  more. 

20037.  What  will  they  take  off  in  very  small  nails? 
They  take  6  d.  and  8  d.  in  very  small  ones. 

20038.  What  is  the  difference  caused  by  ? 

Because  the  small  work  gets  more  money,  and  they  deduct  more  for  their 
profit. 

20039.  But  they  have  not  got  any  more  to  carry  ;  the  carrying  does  not  cost 
the  fogger  any  more  ? 

No,  it  does  not  cost  the  fogger  anything. 

20040.  Then  what  is  this  Qd.  ov  9>  d.  for  ? 

He  reckons  that  lor  his  trouble  (>f  just  weighing  the  nails  and  for  his  interest, 
I  suppose,  on  the  money  that  he  pays  to  the  operative. 

20041.  Then  it  is  for  weighing  the  nails,  not  for  carrying  them? 

Not  for  carrying  them,  because  the  iron  is  taken  from  the  warehouse  to  the 
fogger  and  the  nails  carted  away ;  he  is  not  charged  for  that. 

20042.  This  4  c?.  a  bundle  you  spoke  of  was  for  carrying  them,  was  it  not? 
They  call  it  carriage  ;  that  is  the  name  thev  have  for  it. 

20043.  You  mean  it  is  not  really  for  carriage  ? 
No,  it  is  sweating. 

20044.  You  mean  it  is  merely  a  charge  which  the  fogger  chooses  to  make 
for  taking  the  nails  at  all  ? 

Yes. 

20045.  And  he  does  nothing  for  it  except  that  he  weighs  them  ? 
No,  he  does  nothing  for  it. 

20046.  And  that  in  some  kinds  he  charges  4  d.,  and  in  other  kinds  as  high  as 
7  d.  and  8  d.  ? 

Yes,  in  small  work  ? 

20047.  Do  these  foggers  generally  work  themselves  ? 
No,  not  as  a  rule. 

20048.  Not  the  kind  of  men  you  are  speaking  of? 
No. 

(11.)  B  B  2  20049.  l  ord 
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20049.  Lord  Thring.']  To  go  back  to  this  weighing,  do  you  say  that  the 
Government  man  when  he  comes  to  inspect  does  not  know  in  fact  how 
to  inspect  the  scales;  he  ought  to,  of  course,  try  them  in  the  same  way,  by 
putfino  the  weights  in? 

When  there  aie  no  weights  in  they  are  evenly  balanced. 

20050.  Why  does  not  the  inspector  put  the  weights  in  ? 

Because  he  is  not  up  to  tlie  dodge,  I  expect ;  he  wants  informing  of  it. 

20051.  W  ho  is  the  inspector  in  your  district? 

The  superintendent  of  police  goes  round  to  inspect  the  scales. 

20052.  And  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  it  r 

I  do  i.ot  say  that  he  does  not  know  huw,  but  he  is  not  up  to  the  dodge^ 
I  til  ink. 

20053.  Chairman.^  Why  do  you  not  put  him  up  to  the  dodge  ? 

Becanse  I  am  afraid.  1  should  very  likely  lose  my  job  if  I  were  to,  if  it 
were  known. 

20054.  You  mean  to  say  you  are  afraid  of  losing  your  work  if  it  was  known 
that  you  spoke  to  the  inspector? 

Yes. 

20055.  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  that  serionsly  to  the  Committee,  that  you 
would  be  afraid  to  communicate  with  the  inspector  for  fear  that  you  would  lose 
vour  work  ? 

Yes 

20056.  Lord  Tlirhig.]  Who  is  the  superintendent  of  police? 
Superintendent  Wheeler,  of  Stourhridg(\ 

20057.  ^¥ho  is  the  chief  constable;  where  does  he  live;  do  you  know  r 
Worcester. 

20058.  There  seems  to  he  a  great  deal  of  intimidation  ? 
Yes,  thtre  is. 

20059.  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  so  w^ak  that  they 
cannot  protect  each  other? 

Yes ;  and  they  are  afraid  to  speak  about  anything,  as  a  rule. 

20060.  Chairman.']  Have  you  got  anything  to  say  about  the  introduction  of 
machine-made  nails  ? 

No  ;  nothing  particular. 

2oo()i.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  all  the  work  being  carried  on  in  factories 
if  it  were  possible  r 

Yes,  or  the  workshops  as  they  are  being  under  the  Factory  Act,  and  closing 
them  at  a  certain  hour  at  night  against  all  persons,  male  and  female. 

20062.  Do  you  think  that  the  workpeople  generally  would  agree  with 
that  ? 

Yes. 

20063.  Have  you  ever  discussed  that  with  your  society,  ever  had  any  talk 
about  it  before  the  society  ? 

Yes,  in  different  districts,  I  have. 

20064.  Would  you  have  the  hours  of  adult  male  labour  limited? 

Yes.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  it  would  prevent  men  of  other  trades  after 
they  have  done  their  own  day's  work  going-  into  the  nail  trade. 

20065.  You  would  have  the  factory  shut  at  a  certain  time  at  night  ? 
Yes. 

20066.  You  do  not  think  it  fair  upon  you  that  men  working  undergroimd, 
or  at  other  trades,  should  come  in  and  work  during  the  night  at  your 
trade  ? 

That  is  so 

20067.  Do 
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20067.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  alterations  would  increase  the  cost  of 
these  hand-made  nails  ? 

No,  I  do  not  thinli  they  would. 

20068.  Vou  are  not  in  favour  of  putting  an  end  to  women  working 
altogether  ? 

IMo,  hut  to  tie  them  to  a  certain  size  nail,  not  to  allow  them  to  work  on 
heavy  M  ork. 

20(;69.  And,  I  suppose,  the  same  for  children  ? 
Yes. 

20070.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  said  that  the  machine-made  nails 
compi  tiiion  is  pressing  very  heavily  upon  the  hand-made  nails  ? 

Yes. 

20071.  You  do  not  think  any  of  these  suggestions  of  hmite  i  hours  of  labour 
and  so  on  would  make  it  still  harder  for  the  hand-made  nails  to  compete  with 
the  machine-made  nails  ? 

No  ;  because  I  think  there  would  be  just  as  much  work  done. 

20072.  Do  you  know  at  nil  why  machinery  is  not  set  up  in  your  district  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

20073.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  You  say  that  as  to  t'ne  charge  made  by  the  fogger 
for  Carriage,  "  carriage  "  is  a  fictitious  name,  it  is  not  for  carriage  at  all  ? 

No. 

20074.  Does  he  not  bring  the  iron  from  the  warehouse  : 
They  send  it  to  him. 

20075.  From  the  warehouse? 

\es,  they  send  him  a  ton,  or  half  a  ton  at  a  time,  and  when  it  is  put  up  and 
taken  in  he  has  nothing-  to  pay. 

20076.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carriage? 
No, 

20077.  Only  to  weigh  the  nails? 
V  es. 

20078.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  I  suppose  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  in 
most,  there  are  people  wliose  character  for  honesty  is  not  of  the  best,  and  I 
suppose  that  these  people  have  a  considerable  difficulty  in  get'ing  work  from 
the  manufacturers  ? 

There  are  some  few  in  the  district  of  that  kind. 

20079.  Do  you  think  that  the  foggers  employ  them,  that  they  have  to  go  to 
the  foggers  ? 

Yes,  they  will  employ  them. 

20(!8o.  If  they  get  any  work  at  all  they  will  get  it  from  the  foggers  ? 
Yes. 

20081.  Then,  1  suppose,  the  foggers  run  a  certain  amount  of  risk,  do  they 
not,  in  employing  these  men 

in  what  way? 

20082.  That  they  might  never  get  the  iron  back  that  they  give  to  the  men  ? 
Yes,  they  run  a  risk  in  ihat  way  ;  but  they  never  let  them  have  much  at  a 

time,  only  a  bundle  at  a  time,  and  they  let  them  have  no  more  till  they  have 
taken  that  in. 

20083.  Chairman.]    How  many  men  in   your  district  are  there  of  these 
trucksters  or  foggers,  or  whatever  you  call  thein  ;  are  they  numerous? 

In  the  Lye  Waste  and  Old  Swinford  combined,  1  should  say  that  there  are 
about  seven ;  and  one  firm  employs  five. 

20084.  Do  not  these  men  compete  with  each  other ;  how  do  they  manage  to 
keep  up  these  high  prices,  4  d.  and  7  d.  and  Qd.  for  practically  doing  Pothing  ; 

(IL)  BB3  how 
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how  is  it  that  one  fogger  does  not  try  to  get  more  custom  by  saying,  "  I  will 
taiie  3  d.  "  ? 

I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

2Qo8j;.  You  say  that  they  charge  you  very  high  prices,  4  d.  and  6  d.  and  7  d. 
practically  fur  doing  nothing  but  weighing  the  nails  ;  how  do  they  manage  to 
keep  up  tiiose  liigh  prices  ? 

They  will  take  4  d.  off  a  bundle  of  nails,  that  is  one  of  2  ^.  6  d.;  and  if  it  is  a 
bundle  of  a  smaller  size  nail,  s]<ip  nails  for  instance,  double  shank  nails,  they 
take  6  d.  olf  for  them,  because  they  get  ab  )ut  8  s.  per  bundle. 

20086.  But  tiiese  fogi;ers  all  charge  exactly  the  same? 
Yes. 

20087.  How  dc  they  manage  that? 

It  is  a  system  that  has  been  carried  on    r  so  many  years. 

200S8.  You  think  they  all  work  together,  that  they  all  agree  to  charge  the 
same  ? 
Yes. 

20089.  Can  you  tell  us  the  kind  of  prices  that  are  chrjrged  in  the  provision 
shops  as  compared  with  the  prices  that  are  charged  in  tlie  regular  shops? 

Yes,  they  are  dearer  ;  bacon,  butter,  and  cheese  and  so  on,  and  flour ;  8  d. 
per  bushel  more  for  flour,  and  3  d.  per  lb.  more  for  margarine.  The  margarine 
that  they  get  at  6  d.  in  the  regular  shops,  i  1  the  foggers'  provision  shops  they 
would  !:ave  to  pay  9  d.  for,  and  other  things  in  proportion. 

20090.  And  is  the  quality  as  good  r 

About  the  san:e  in  quality,  but  the  difference  is  irf  the  prices.  The  people 
tell  me  th..t  in  a  good  time  of  trade,  when  they  are  buying  a  good  many  nails 
on  a  weigh  day,  they  see  the  ueighcr,  or  the  clerk  rather,  often  go  from  the 
warehouse  up  to  the  shop  to  fetch  the  money  back  again,  which  the  first  people 
that  have  Iiad  their  nails  weighed  have  received  and  gone  and  paid  for  things ; 
there  he  will  go  after  it  and  fetch  that  money  back  to  pay  some  more  people 
with. 

20091.  Is  there  anything  moie  you  would  like  to  mention? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

20092.  Has  any  attempt  at  intimidating  or  interfering  with  witnesses  coming 
before  this  Committee,  or  with  evidence  that  was  given  to  Mr.  Burnett,  come 
to  your  knowledge  ? 

No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Martis,  12"  Martii,  1889, 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Earl  Brownlow. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh, 

Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Diinraven  and 
Mount- Earl). 


Lord  Monkswell. 
Lord  Thring. 
Lord  Basing. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  PRICE,  is  called  in :  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

20003.  Chairman.']  Are  you  the  Secretary  to  the  Spike-Nail  Makers  Asso- 
ciation ? 
Yes. 

20094.  How  long-  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 
About  18  months. 

20095.  And  how  long  have  you  worked  at  the  spike-nail  trade? 

I  have  worked  at  nails  and  rivets  and  different  things  over  50  years.  I  am 
59  years  old. 

20096.  Ihat  is  to  say,  you  have  worked  50  years  in  the  trade  generally  r 
Yes,  over  50  years. 

20097.  Do  you  know  all  about  this  spike-nail  trade  ? 
Yes. 

20098.  What  district  is  it  carried  on  in  r 
Chiefly  in  Halesowen  parish. 

20099.  Any  other  places  ? 

Yes,  Sedgley,  which  is  about  eight  milts  from  that  place. 

20100.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  persons  are  engaged  in  it  ? 
There  are  about  550  in  Halesowen  and  Hasbury  and  50  to  60  at  Sedgley. 

20101.  Are  Halesowen  and  Hasbury  both  in  Halesowen  parish? 
Yes. 

20102.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  proportion  would  be  of  men,  women,  and 
children  ? 

There  would  be  about  200  men  in  Hasbury  and  Halesowen,  and  about  350 
females  and  boys. 

20103.  Are  there  any  factories  in  those  districts  r 

There  is  only  one,  which  is  what  we  term  a  factory,  and  there  are  not  above 
three  or  four  working  in  that;  they  work  at  making  horse-nails  of  diffei-ent 
kind?.    There  are  large  shops  and  small  shops. 

20104.  Only  one  factory  you  say  ? 
Only  one  factory  with  steam  power. 

(11.)  B  B  4  20105.  That 
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20105.  That  is  at  Halesowen  ? 
Yes. 

20106.  Is  there  any  factory  at  Sedsley  ? 
No. 

20107.  What  are  the  other  trades  carried  on  in  Halesowen  and  in  Sedgley  ? 
There  are  some  smaller  nails  than  those  spikes  made  at  Sedgley  and  at  Hales- 
owen, but  that  trade  is  dying  out. 

20H18.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  workshops  there  are? 
There  are  about  20  large  shops ;  we  call  the  men  foggers  ;  they  keep  lai'g 
shops,  but  then  there  are  perhaps  more  in  small  shops. 

201 0(),  What  would  )'ou  call  a  large  shop  ;  how  many  people  working  in  it? 
In  i-ome  places  there  would  be  eight,  in  some  perhaps  a  dozen,  and  it  may  be 
more  than  that  in  fome  places  ;  in  some  there  would  be  14. 

20110.  Would  those  be  shops  that  come  under  the  Act? 
Yes,  the  large  shops. 

20111.  Then  there  are  a  laiger  number  of  small  ones;  how  many  could  be 
mployed  in  them  ? 

I  should  think  there  would  be  a  couple  of  hundred  in  the  small  shops. 

201  12.  I  meant  rather  how  many  in  each  shop  on  an  average? 
In  some  places  there  are  two,  and  in  some  places  four;  no  more. 

201  13.  W^ould  they  be  generally  members  of  the  same  family  ? 
Sometimes,  not  always. 

20114.  You  spoke  of  these  large  shops  as  belonging  to  foggers ;  what  do  you 
mean  exactly  by  "  foggers  "  ? 

Tliey  get  people  to  work  in  these  laige  shops;  some  of  them  have  got  as 
many  as  16,  and  one  has  got  as  many^  as  38  men.  They  work  in  different  shops, 
yet  they  are  under  the  control  of  one  ;  and  these  persons  get  the  iron,  and  they 
pay  them  at  a  lesser  rate  than  the  master;  there  is  so  mucii  allowed.  There 
is  a  list  for  large  shops,  and  then  if  a  man  sets  up  in  a  smaller  shop  he  gets 
another  list,  because  he  lakes  them  direct  to  the  master  and  sells  them  to  the 
master. 

2011,5.  A  fogger  would  have  several  shops' 
Yes,  several  shop>. 

20116.  Close  together  ? 

He  would  have  them  all  under  hi,s  control. 

20117.  you  mean  all  in  the  same  yard  ? 

The  biggest  will  be  in  the  same  yard,  but  he  may  get  two  or  three  of  this 
kind  of  shops. 

201 18.  Then  he  makes  a  price-list  himself? 

Not  altogether.  The  operatives  and  factory  masters  agree  together  and 
make  a  list. 

20119.  But  then  I  understand  from  you  that  the  foggers  who  own  these 
shops  have  a  different  list  ? 

There  are  two  lists  {handing  in  the  two  lists). 

20120.  I  see  one  of  these  is  called  "The  Nail  Factory  Operatives' Price 
List "  ? 

Yes. 

2012!.  It  goes  on  to  say,  "The  undermentioned  prices  will  be  those 
recognised  by  the  nail  factory  operatives  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  spikes, 
&c.,  on  and  after  1st  March  1889  "  ;  is  that  the  list  that  you  describe  as  being 
settled  between  the  operatives  and  masters  ? 

Yes,  but  that  is  the  best  list ;  that  is  higher  than  what  the  previous  ones  have 
been. 

20122.  The 
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20122.  The  otliei' lirt  voii  have  given  me  is  called  "The  Spike-Nail  List^ 
froin  26th  I'ebruary  1889  "  ;  how  was  that  settled? 

That  is  for  paying  those  that  take  the  work  and  fetch  the  iron  from  tne 
ivarehouse  ;  and  the  foggers  pay  the  other  list.  Tlie  head  masters  pay  that 
one,  or  should  do. 

20)  23.  They  pay  this  last  one,  you  mean  ? 
Yes.  " 

201 -'4.  The  first  list  that  I  quoted,  which  I  will  call  No.  1,  is  the  list  of  prices 
that  the  foggers  pay  ? 
Yes. 

20125.  And  the  second  list  that  I  have  quoted,  which  I  will  call  No.  2,  is  the 
list  of  prices  settled  between  the  operatives  and  the  masters  ? 

Yes. 

20126.  Perhaps  you  will  take  them  and  point  out  any  differences  in  the 
prices  {handing  the  lists  hack  to  the  witness)  r 

I  had  better  take  perhaps  the  middle  size  and  just  explain  it;  six-inch 
spikea  ;  in  the  factory  they  would  pay  8  d.  a  bundle  for  those. 

20127.  Which  list  are  you  leading  from  now? 
I'he  operatives'  list ;  the  "  In  "  list. 

20128.  You  are  quoting  now  from  what  you  call  the  "  In  "  Hst^  the  list  that 
the  foggers  pay  ? 

Yes,  settled  between  the  foggers  and  the  operatives.  For  the  same  thing, 
the  masters  pay  \\\ d.  per  bundle;  that  makes  7  d.  difference  in  a  hundred- 
weight. 

20129.  Is  that  the  general  proportion  of  difference  right  through? 

Yes,  about  the  middle  size.  Some  of  them  are  C  d.,  and  some  of  them  are  as 
much  as  8  d.,  but  if  we  take  the  middle,  that  is  about  fair. 

20130.  These  lists  were  settled  in  February  and  March  of  this  year? 
Yes. 

20131.  When  were  the  last  lists  previous  to  these  settled  ? 
Last  June,  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 

20132.  How  often  do  you  generally  have  a  new  list? 

That  is  according  ;  sometimes  tht,-y  bate  them,  and  then  they  require  a  new 
list,  and  if  they  go  up  as  they  have  now  this  last  week  or  this  last  fortnight,  of 
course  there  are  new  lists.  Sometinn  s  a  list  would  last  two  or  tiiree  years,  and 
sometimes  they  would  deviate  in  three  months. 

20133.  It  depends  upon  the  fluctuations  of  the  trade  ? 
Yes. 

20134.  Have  you  any  idea  in  regard  to  these  small  workshops  that  you  have 
mentioned,  in  how  many  of  them  persons  of  the  same  family  only  would  be 
working  ? 

As  to  the  small  nailmakers,  I  could  not  say.  There  are  many  of  them 
empty,  and  a  great  many  of  them  came  into  the  spike  trade  ;  they  have  come 
into  that  trade  because  there  is  no  small  work  to  do. 

20135.  What  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  is,  taking  the  number  of  small 
workshops,  is  it  generally  the  case  that  members  of  the  same  family  only  are 
working  in  them  or  not? 

Some  of  them  ;  sometimes  they  have  some  neighbours'  children,  and  the 
neighbours  join  in  with  them.  They  may  have  a  daughter,  and  they  may  have 
another  daughter  of  somebody  else's  to  make  up  two,  and  then  they  work 
together,  and  sometimes  it  would  be  the  same  with  boys. 

20136.  You  do  not  know  whether  most  of  them  have  only  members  of  the 
same  family  or  not  ? 

Not  always. 

(11-)  C  c  20137.  With 
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20137.  With  regard  to  these  shops  that  are  under  the  Act,  to  your  knowledge 
are  they  frequently  visited  by  the  inspector? 

Not  so  much  as  they  ought  to  be  ;  I  think  they  have  visited  them  more  lately, 
but  there  was  one  time  when  they  did  not  get  a  visit  above  once  in  six  months. 
The  law  intended  for  factory  shops  and  factories  was  a  very  good  law,  but  for 
want  of  inspectors,  the  law  became  a  dead  letter,  and  a  portion  of  the  people 
took  very  little  notice,  or  no  notice  at  all,  of  the  law. 

20138.  Are  Sedgley  and  Halesowen  in  the  same  district? 
No. 

20139.  They  have  different  inspectors? 

Yes,  they  would  be  different,  I  should  think.  Sedgley  is  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton, eight  miles  from  Halesowen. 

20140.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  inspectors  had  any 
technical  knowledge  of  the  trade  themselves  ? 

It  would  be  a  great  deal  the  best  thing. 

20141.  Wliy ;  do  you  think  the  law  is  evaded,  in  a  way  that  an  ordinary  man, 
without  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade,  cannot  find  out  ? 

I  am  sure  it  is  evaded  in  more  ways  than  one,  because  the  ins|)ector  does  not 
knou  the  people,  and  sometimes  he  does  not  know  the  road  to  get  into  the 
factories  ;  they  shut  them  up,  or  so  l  ething.  At  other  ti:nes  tliey  get  people  at 
three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  sometimes  they  work  till  nine 
or  ]0  o'clock  at  niglit. 

20142  I  do  not  quite  see  why  in  that  case  a  technical  knowledge  would  be 
any  assistance  to  the  inspector  ? 

IC  they  were  to  come  under  a  certain  size  of  nail,  a  certain  size  of  chain,  a 
certain  size  of  rivet  or  bolt,  it  would  require  a  man  to  understand  what  size  the 
iron  was  ;  for  instance,  I  myself  could  tell  in  a  moment  if  I  see  the  iron,  without 
gauging  it,  what  size  it  really  was. 

20143.  What  you  mean  is,  that  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  women  were  not 
allowed  to  work  beyond  a  certain  size  of  iron,  then  you  would  require  a  man 
with  technical  knowledge  to  see  that  the  law  was  not  evaded  ? 

Yes. 

20144.  What  are  these  spike  nails  used  for  ? 

For  boat-building  and  ship-building  chiefly,  and  a  great  many  of  those  with 
large  heads  are  used  for  railways.  These  (^producing  one)  are  for  ship-building ; 
these  {producing  another)  are  for  railways. 

20145.  What  do  you  call  the  last  you  have  shown  us? 

Raih^ay  brobs.  What  makes  this  dreadfully  hard  work  is  cutting  the  iron 
cold,  putting  the  foot  on  the  treadle  ;  it  is  in  bars,  and  it  takes  a  tremendous 
pressure  to  cut  this  iron  through  cold.  It  ought  not  to  be  cut  by  females  at 
all. 

20146.  Are  all  these  spikes  made  by  hand? 
Yes. 

20147.  Are  there  no  spike  nails  made  by  machinery? 
Not  in  our  district. 

201 48.  But  I  mean  anywhere? 

Yes,  the  railway  ones  are  made  by  machinery  in  other  districts. 

20149.  Are  the  hand-made  supposed  to  be  better  than  the  machine-made? 
As  regards  ship-building  spikes,  I  cannot  say  which  is  the  best,  whether  it  is 

the  machine  or  the  hand-made,  but  they  get  the  cheapest  from  the  operatives  ; 
cheaper  than  they  make  them  by  machinery. 

20150.  Then  machinery  is  not  having  any  effect  upon  hand-made  trade  by 
reason  of  greater  cheapness  ? 

No, 
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No,  I  believe  it  does  not  affect  tliem  ;  I  believe  there  are  machines  quiet  to- 
day because  of  that ;  the  operatives  are  not  beat,  but  tliey  are  working  at  a 
lower  rate. 

20151 .  Do  you  know  whether  the  trade  is  increasing  in  your  district  r 
Yes;  there  are  five  times  more  spikes  made  in  our  district  than  there  used  to 
be. 

i;oi52.  And  many  more  people  employed  r 
There  are  many  more  people  employed. 

20153.  Is  the  competition  very  severe  among  these  hand-workers? 

There  is  competition,  but  it  is  betwixt  the  factory  masters  chiefly  ;  they  take 
the  orders  sometimes  one  under  the  other.  There  is  competition,  and  then 
sometimes  they  come  and  cut  the  poor  men  down,  or  grind  the  females  in  every 
way  that  they  can  on  purpose  to  be  enabled  to  cut  their  neighbours  out. 

20154.  How  is  it  that  the  operatives  do  not  succeed,  in  keeping  up  the  prices 
if  the  trade  is  increasing,  and  the  demand  increasing? 

They  really  ought  to  keep  it  up,  but  they  seem  to  be  avaricious  and  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  one  will  sometimes  go  and  lake  the  orders  at  a  less  price. 
This  is  practised  when  rhere  is  a  good  order ;  say,  a  merchant  has  got  a  good 
order,  lie  will  send,  it  all  round,  beating  the  bush,  sometimes  as  we  say,  and 
he  that  is  lowest  generally  succeeds  in  getting  the  order  ;  and  then  they  must 
grind  it  out  of  the  poor  working  people;  and  then  there  are  some  that  employ 
females,  because  if  they  can  get  females  they  do  not  give  them  so  much  as  the 
males,  and  they  Avork  at  a  lower  rate.  They  work  at  this  haid  work,  which  is 
not  fit  for  them  to  work  at. 

20155.  Do  you  suppose  the  population  engaged  in  the  trade  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  demand  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  the  population  altogether  is  increasing  faster,  but  some- 
times there  are  some  ccjming  out  of  other  branches,  out  of  small  nails  into  this 
class  of  work.  I  think  they  are  pretty  well  all  employed,  only  they  cannot  get 
much  at  it. 

20156.  Men  are  giving  up  the  small  nails  and  taking  to  the  spikes  ? 
Yes, 

20157.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Because  they  have  not  got  much  to  do  in  the  small  nails.  The  wire  nail  and 
the  malleable  nail,  such  as  hobs,  clouts,  and  different  classes  of  nails,  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  small  nails  they  previously  worked,  at. 

20158.  Do  yuu  mean  machine-made  nails  ,^ 
Yes  ;  the  wire  nails  are  machine-made. 

20159.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  wire  nail  ? 

Tiiere  are  some  round  nails  made  of  wire,  and  they  have  ahead  stamped,  upon 
them,  and  then  of  course  the  machine  finishes  them. 

20160.  Then  these  machine-made  nails  are  driving  the  hand-workers  out  of 
that  part  of  the  trade ;  they  are  going  into  the  spike-nail  trade  ? 

They  are  going  into  the  spike-nail  trade, 

20161.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  thickness  of  iron  in  those  spikes 
is  all  cut  by  hand  ? 

All  cut  by  hand. 

20162.  By  the  use  of  the  oliver  r 
By  the  use  of  the  oliver. 

20163.  And  by  women? 

Yes.  There  is  a  woman  now  that  helped  to  make  that  nail  (pointing  to  a 
nail)  ;  she  was  lately  confined  of  a  dead  child  ;  she  was  in  bed  when  I  came  here. 
There  was  one  young  woman  not  far  from  me  cutting  some  iron,  and  she  was 
carried  to  bed,  and  that  day  week  she  was  carried  to  the  grave.  When  we  see 
females  doing  this  class  of  work  it  seems  to  be  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  nation. 

(^'•)  c  c  2  20164.  Do 
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20164.  Do  yon  mean  us  to  infer  that  the  death  of  this  young  woman  occurred 
from  the  exertion  of  the  work  she  was  doing  ? 

Yes. 

20165.  "What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  so  ? 

I  a;r.  amongst  them  pretty  well,  and  my  son  keeps  some  of  the  females  at 
work  for  him. 

20166.  I  suppose  there  was  no  inquest,  was  there? 
No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  forget  now. 

201  (ij.  How  many  have  you  seen  working  on  the  ohver  at  a  time  cutting  iron  ? 
I  have  seen  two  on  it  ;  sometimes  three. 

20168.  Men  and  women  togetlier,  or  generally  women  or  men  ? 
Men  and  women  together. 

20169.  And  how  would  they  be  working  cutting  that  iron  ? 

They  generally  cut  about  half  a  ton  at  a  time  ;  sometimes  a  ton.  Of  course 
they  would  have  a  bit  of  rest  between. 

20:70.  You  s;iy  that  the  exertion  is  greater  than  any  woman  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  undertake? 
Yes,  certainly. 

20171.  1  suppose  that  iron  could  be  cut  by  machinery  in  factories? 
Yes,  that  would  be  a  great  improvement  ;  ihat  is  what  is  wanted, 

20172.  You  think  it  would  be  hetter  if  the  work  was  carried  on  in  factories  ? 
Yes. 

20173.  So  that  the  most  laborious  part  should  be  done  by  machinery  ? 
Just  so. 

20174.  Are  there  any  othei- advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  factory 
work  ? 

They  would  have  better  shops,  better  ventilated  and  sweeter,  and  the  prices 
would  be  more  unilbrm  ;  there  would  be  many  advantages  in  factories  over 
small  shops. 

20175.  I  suppose  there  would  be  an  economy,  that  one  blast  woulil  work  a 
num!;er  of  hearths,  for  instance  ? 

That  W(»uld  be  an  improvement;  if  thev  could  work,  and  come,?i;ay  from 
seven  in  the  morning  tdl  six,  or  at  most  till  seven  o'clock  at  night,  it  would  be 
a  great  blessing  lo  the  neighbourhood. 

20176.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  I  think  you  said  there  was  only 
one  factory  ? 

There  is  one  factory  that  has  steam  power  ;  there  are  only  about  four  or  five 
men  who  work  at  that. 

20177.  How  do  you  account  for  that  fact  ? 

In  this  way  :  he  does  not  have  a  great  many  orders. 

20178.  lam  not  speaking  about  this  man  individually  ;  but  how  do  you  account 
for  the  fact  that,  with  these  advantages  which  would  arise  if  the  work  was  carried 
on  in  factories,  there  are  not  more  factories  ? 

Want  of  money  ;  ca])ital  is  one  thing  ;  and  then  again,  they  would  derive  a 
benefit  by  buying  the  fuel  in  larger  quantities  ;  and  again,  there  would  be  a 
profit  in  gaining  iron:  of  course  there  would  be  pieces,  and  it  would  all  come  in 
in  a  factory. 

20179.  That  is  another  advantage  that  the  factories  have  ? 
Yes. 

20180.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  nearly  all  the  work  is  carried 
on  in  these  shops  you  tell  us  ? 

Yes. 

20181.  And  you  think  that  that  is  OMing  to  want  of  capital  ? 

Yes;  I  have  the  impression  that  were  some  gentlemen  to  form  a  company 
and  form  a  factory,  instead  of  these  small  shops,  which  are  such  a  nuisance,  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  and  to  the  country, 

20182.  Have 
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201  82.  Have  you  any  idea  vhat  capital  would  be  required  to  start  a  factory  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  it  would  take  2,000  /.  or  3,000  /. 

201  S3.  Then  J  should  gather  from  you  tiiatthe  advantages  of  a  factory  would 
affect  the  workmen  ;  1  suppose  the  masters  are  content  enough  as  it  is? 

'^I'here  is  no  doubt  but  what  tliey  are  content  enough.  Some  of  the  masters 
are  quite  as  bad  as  the  factory  masters. 

20184.  What  do  you  mean  there  by  a  "  master"  ? 

One  who  delivers  or  sells  the  goods  to  the  merchant.  I  might  mention 
names,  but  perhaps  that  wouM  not  be  well. 

20185.  I  only  want  to  find  out  from  you  what  you  mean  by  a  "  master"  and 
a  "  factory  master  "  ? 

A  master  is  one  who  gets  the  iroii  from  the  warehouse  :  he  sends  his  team,  or 
waggon,  or  cart,  with  a  load  of  iron  to  tho;e  shops,  and  i[i  S  )me  instances  he  has 
got  tenants  under  hun  who  work  for  no  one  else  but  himself,  and  he  sends  this 
iron  to  the  jilace,  it  is  not  half-a-mihi  perhaps,  and  he  charges  them  at  the 
rate  of  G  d.  per  cwt.  for  delivering  the  iron  and  fetching  the  nails  back,  while 
perhaps  id.  a  bundle  or  1^^/.  a  cwt.  would  be  about  the  value.  It  is  very 
oppressive  to  take  6  d.  out  of  a  matter  of  1  s.  6  d.  or  1  s.  8  d, ;  it  is  a  great 
reduction. 

20186.  You  have  not  quite  explained  to  me  what  you  meant  by  the  master 
and  the  factory  master  ? 

The  lactory  master  we  call  the  middleman  and  the  other  the  master. 

20187.  You  say  one  is  as  bad  as  the  other  ? 
One  is  as  bad  as  the  other. 

20188.  What  are  your  ideas  about  limiting  tlie  work  that  women  should  be 
allow  ed  to  do  ;  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  do  this  heavy  work  at  all? 

Certainly  not.  I  have  been  about  with  some  gentlemen  and  with  some 
Members  of  Parliaaient,  and  they  thoughr  (and  I  fell  in  with  their  views  very 
much)  that  women  ought  not  to  make  anything,  either  spikes,  rivets,  bolls,  or 
chains,  any  larger  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  'J'hat  would  be  this 
size  ( inoducing  a  nail). 

201  8().  What  kind  of  nail  do  you  call  that  : 
That  is  a  rose  nail. 

20190.  Then  as  to  young  persons  and  cliildren  ;  how  would  you  limit  their 
employment  ? 

I  should  think  young  persons  and  children  would  come  under  the  same  rule 
as  women. 

20191  Then  if  there  was  a  factory  for  making  these  spike  nails  there  would 
be  110  wom.en  employed  at  all? 

I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  employed,  because  they  could  have  a 
portion  of  the  factory  for  females  and  a  portion  for  males. 

20192.  But  is  this  factory  to  have  a  portion  devoted  to  making  small  nails  ? 

I  do  not  see  why  females  should  not  work  ;  females  should  work,  but  they 
should  not  have  to  do  woik  that  kills  them. 

20193.  Therefore,  if  there  were  a  factory  for  making  spike  nails,  no  women 
would  be  employed  in  it? 

I  do  not  know  :  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  ;  there  are  females  employed 
in  factories  in  different  otbe:*  branches. 

'J0194.  In  other  branches,  but  not  in  making  spike  nails  r 
Not  in  making  spike  nails. 

2019.5.  W^hat  would  then  become  of  all  those  women  who  are  now  making- 
spike  nails  ? 

1  do  not  think  the  injury  would  be  so  serious  now,  providing  they  were  tied 
to  that  small  size  which  I  showed  you. 

(11.)  c  c  3  20196.  A  great 
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20196.  A  great  number  of  women  are  making  those  large  nails 
Yes. 

20197.  You  do  not  call  that  small  one  a  spike  nail,  do  you  r 
Ye.*,  it  is  a  spike  nail. 

20198.  What  would  become  of  the  women  who  are  making  these  large  nails 
which  you  object  to  their  making? 

They  would  find  employment  in  making  the  smaller  sizes  ;  only  the  argument 
is  for  keeping  them  from  men's  work  and  keeping  them  in  their  right  place. 

20199.  Perhaps  you  might  tell  us  how  many  sizes  of  spike  nails  there  are  ? 
I  have  got  a  list  here. 

20200.  [low  small  would  they  go,  any  smaller  than  what  you  showed  us? 
Yes,  some  smaller  than  this,  but  not  many.    Then  there  are  different  kinds 

of  nails,  besides  some  round  ones. 

20201.  Now  I  think  you  spoke  just  now  of  charging  so  much  for  cairiage  ; 
is  that  done  by  the  masters,  or  among  those  whom  you  call  foggers  ? 

That  is  done  by  the  masters,  some  of  them,  not  all  of  them.  ~ 

20202.  A.ndby  the  foggers  also  r 

The  foggers  have  got  their  allowance  in  this  li.^t,  but  they  are  not  satisfied 
\\ith  that ;  they  rob  the  operatives  in  other  ways. 

20203.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  I  understand  your  complaint 
about  the  cariiage  is  that  the}'  charge  a  great  deal  more  carriage  than  they 
ought  to  charge  ? 

Yes. 

20204.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  charge  so  much  for  carriage  when  the  man 
is  iiving  but  a  shoit  distance  from  the  warehouse  or  the  master's  place,  and 
could  take  it  himself  very  much  more  cheaply  ? 

Yes,  but  if  they  were  not  to  pay  them  the  carriage  they  would  not  employ 
them. 

20205.  Now  you  said  the  fogger  robs  them  in  other  ways;  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

In  charging  for  tools  an  excessive  price,  and  som.etiines  charging  for  tools 
when  they  have  to  pay  sonebody  else  to  mend  them ;  they  will  charge  them  a 
shilling  a  week,  and  they  have  to  get  somebody  else  to  mend  them  in  addition 
to  that. 

20206.  By  cliaiging  for  tools  you  mean  for  repairing  the  tools  ? 

Yes,  especially  when  it  is  females,  they  will  charge  them  for  it,  and  they  will 
have  to  take  the  tools  to  someone  else. 

20207.  They  will  charge  them  a  shilling  a  week  for  repairing  the  tools,  and 
not  keep  them  in  repair  you  mean  ? 

Yes. 

20208.  So  that  the  woman  has  to  go  and  pay  somebody  else  to  do  it  after 
all? 

Yes. 

20.^,09.  As  to  the  waste  or  loss  from  tlie  iron  that  we  have  heard  complaints 
made  about,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

They  do  not  lose  any  iron  (that  is  my  argument)  ;  by  the  way,  they  weigh 
them.  I  went  to  buy  half  a  ton  of  nails  of  a  fogger  myself,  and  he  had  got  on 
the  machine  on  the  one  side  of  rhe  weight  half  a  quarry  piece  ;  when  he  went  to 
weigh  the  half  ton  of  nails  for  me  he  put  tliat  on  one  side  ;  that  showed  me  he 
had  been  weighing  for  his  men  with  half  a  quarry  piece  on  the  scale ;  that 
would  weigh  a  pound  or  two  pounds. 

20210.  What  do  you  mean  by  half  a  quarry  piece? 

Half  a  tile  out  of  the  set  of  the  house  floor;  we  call  them  quarry  pieces. 

2021  1.  He 
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20211.  He  had  got  this  in  the  scale  you  say  ? 

On  ttie  scale  ;  but  when  I  went  to  have  mine  weighed  I  do  nut  say  but  what 
I  had  weiglit,  but  he  had  been  robbing  his  workmen  previously. 

•2021  2.  You  say  that  there  is  nothing  unfair  in  the  weight  of  the  iron  ? 
My  argument  is  that  they  do  not  lose  iron,  but  they  rather  gain  than  lose  if 
they  are  ca]iable,  and  yet  the  operatives  have  to  pay 

20213.  What  is  the  proper  allowance  ? 

Two  pounds  a  bundle;  they  must  make  54  lbs.  out  of  56  lbs. ;  they  have 
56  iLs.  of  iron,  and  they  are  supposed  to  make  54  lbs.  of  nails. 

20214.  And  they  can  make  54  lbs.  out  of  that.- 
Yes. 

20215.  Do  they  get  paid  for  the  54  lbs.  ? 

They  bring  them  in  debtors  ;  they  rob  tliem  when  they  come  to  weigh  them ; 
they  rob  them  of  a  pound  or  two  in  the  bundle  or  hag.  When  the  week  is  up 
they  charge  them  from  2  to  3  a  week  out  of  the  trifle  they  get  for  the  loss 
of  iron  and  for  tools;  so  that  if  they  get  4  5.  or  5  s.  a  week  thty  take  part  of 
that  back  again. 

20216.  Your  contei)tion  is,  that  although  no  waste  has  been  made  really,  the 
weighing  is  unfair,  and  that  a  certain  amount  is  claimed  for  waste  and  is  taken 
ofF? 

Just  so. 

20217.  Do  the  operatives  know  that  the  weighing  is  unfair  themselves? 

Yes,  they  have  complained  repeatedly,  and  1  have  exposed  these  people  in 
public  before  now.  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  so  bad  as  they  were,  but  they 
carry  on  that  ;  but  then  if  the  operatives  sj)eak  about  it,  they  are  afraid  they 
will  be  dispensed  with  and  not  have  any  work  to  do.  The  factory  masters  are 
not  all  like  this  ;  they  do  not  all  charge  in  this  way  ;  it  is  only  four  or  five  cases. 

20218.  I  think  you  spoke  just  now  of  a  bag  ? 

That  is  another  question  ;  they  put  them  in  a  hundredweight  bag,  and  put 
them  on  the  machine,  and  this  bag  is  supposed  to  be  2  lbs-,  and  instead  of 
being  2  lbs.  it  is  not  above  I  lb.,  and  yet  expect  the  weight.  Say  they  put  56  lbs. 
in  a  bag,  and  the  bag  is  1  lb.,  it  only  weijzhs  55  lbs.,  and  yet  they  will 
demand  56  lbs.  "  I  have  helped  you  to  a  bag  of  so-and-so,  I  must  have  56  lbs. 
of  nails";  in  reality  they  would  only  weigh  53  lbs.,  and  there  is  a  penny 
deducted  of  them  for  the  ua?te  of  1  lb. 

20219.  They  weigh  the  bag  and  nails  together,  and  then  they  make  a  certain 
allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  bag  ? 

They  reckon  it  two  pounds  instead  of  one. 

20220.  In  fact,  they  charge  the  workman  more  for  the  weight  of  the  bag  than 
the  bag  weighs  ? 

Yes. 

20221.  The  workman  has  to  luse  that? 
The  workman  has  to  lose  it. 

20222.  What  kind  of  weighing  machines  do  they  generally  use  ? 

They  have  got  diff'erent  kinds  ;  sometimes  they  are  wooden  ones  with  heavy 
weights ;  sometimes  those  with  a  balance. 

20223.  I  mean  are  they  generally  ordinary  scales,  or  are  they  steel  yards? 
There  is  a  stand  in  the  middle  and  two  wooden  scales  ;  and  then  sometimes 

there  is  a  patent  machine,  as  we  term  it  in  our  district,  with  a  balance,  and 
there  is  a  ball  which  works,  which  they  can  alter  at  any  time  ;  they  could  make 
it  against  the  workman  when  they  felt  disposed. 

20224.  W'hat  do  you  call  that  machine  ? 
That  is  a  patent  machine. 

(11-)  c  c  4  20225.  Then 
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20225.  Then  about  the  trucking  system  that  we  have  heard  of,  have  you  any- 
tliing  to  say  ? 

We  have  got  about  three  trucksters  in  Halesoweu,  not  so  bad  as  they  used  to 
be  formerly ;  I  suppose  we  had  got  23. 

20226.  What  d'!  they  do,  keep  shops  ? 
Three  keep  shops. 

20227.  And  make  their  workmen  deal  "iih  them  ? 

Yes  ;  they  pay  the  money  to  the  operatives;  but  if  they  do  not  lay  it  out  in 
the  shop  they  do  not  work  for  them  long. 

20228.  I  suppose  these  foggers  that  you  have  spoken  of  get  the  regular  list 
price  from  a  master  who  buys  from  them  ? 

Ye-,  1  should  think  so. 

20229.  ^"^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^y  n^ake  another  price  to  pay  the  operative  who  works  for 
them  ? 

They  have  got  a  list  to  pay  by,  this  No.  1  list  as  you  call  it. 

20230.  And  besides  that  you  say  they  make  a  profit  out  of  the  operatives  by 
these  various  means,  charging  them  too  much  for  the  cariiage,  and  not  weigh- 
ing out  their  goods  properly,  and  in  various  other  ways  ? 

Yes. 

20231.  Is  there  anv  foreign  competition  in  your  trade  to  complain  of 

i\0. 

20232.  You  do  not  ihink  that  comes  into  the  case  at  all  ? 

Ho,  1  do  not  think  any  foreign  competition  can  ever  compete  with  that  amount 
of  price  which  they  pay  in  our  district. 

20233.  Out  there  are  large  quantities  of  machine-made  nails  imported  from 
abroad,  are  there  not  ? 

Coming  to  England.  I  have  seen  some  very  small  ones  before  now  but  never 
any  spikes. 

20234.  Does  the  same  woman  head  and  point  as  regards  spikes  ? 

A  woman  did  point  that  {jjroducing  a  nail)  ;  one  of  the  witnesses  who  will  be 
called;  she  did  point  that  and  head  it. 

20235.  Is  that  the  way  the  work  is  always  done;  does  the  same  person 
always  head  them  and  point  them  ? 

No,  there  is  one  generally  to  head  and  another  to  point. 

20236.  That  would  be  in  the  larger  shops,  I  suppose  r 

No,  in  the  smaller  shops  as  well  as  the  larger  ones  ;  that  is  the  general  rule. 

20237.  How  long  do  these  women  work  ? 

They  work  from  about  seven  in  the  morning;  where  the  large  shops  are  under 
the  Factory  Act,  they  would  work  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  in  the 
evening  ;  hut  there  are  places  where  they  do  not  pay  any  heed  to  the  Factory 
Act  at  all,  places  that  I  know  very  well  in  ray  neighbourhood,  where  they  work 
when  they  feel  disposed  ;  they  have  been  had  up  a  time  or  two,  and  yet  they 
keep  going  on  the  same. 

20238.  Working  any  hours  they  please? 
Yes. 

20239.  And  children  too  ? 
Yes. 

20240.  Do  ycu  think  that  the  hours  of  work  for  children  are  iniuricms  to 
them  ?  *' 

Quite  po. 

20241.  How  young  are  they  when  they  begin  work;  at  what  age  do  they 
begin  ? 

I  have 
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I  have  known  them  at  a  certain  place  begin  at  1 1  and  12  years  old. 

•20242.  Do  you  suggest  that  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  as  young 
as  that  ? 

They  ought  not,  certainly  not,  especially  such  heavy  work  as  this.  When  I 
was  a  boy  we  used  to  work  at  small  things,  and  females  too,  they  could  work 
at  a  small  class  of  work.  If  it  was  more  in  proportion  to  their  physical 
powers  of  course  it  would  not  be  so  injurious. 

20243.  You  mean  that  }  ou  would  not  let  boys  work  at  this  class  of  work 
Not  at  those  large  spikes  unless  it  was  boys  who  were  18;  they 

might  venture  to  do  it,  I  think. 

20244.  Do  you  consider  that  class  of  work  so  injurious  to  the  iiealth  of 
children  that  they  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  work  at  it  by  law  ? 

Yes,  the  large  size ;  but  it  seems  more  cruel  to  the  female  sex.  1  he  mis- 
carriages are  out  of  number  ;  I  know  one  female  that  has  miscarried  three 
times  in  18  months,  and  yet  she  keeps  workiu<r  at  it. 

20245.  It  has  been  suggested  before  the  Committee  that  some  of  this  work, 
working  with  the  oliver  lor  instance,  and  so  on,  is  iiideceut,  and  is  more  or  less 
conducive  to  immorality  ;  is  that  your  opinion  r 

It  certainly  is  unbecoming  for  women  t(j  be  working  those  large  clivers, 
and  upon  those  treadles. 

20246.  And  we  have  been  told  also  that,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  they 
are  obliged  to  wear  very  little  clothing  ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

Veiy  little  clothing  indeed ;  I  have  seen  them  stripped  with  only  a  skirt  or 
two  on,  and  no  body  on  their  frock  or  gown  ;  and  I  have  seen  men  too  (it  is 
very  hard  work  foi'  them)  with  their  shirts  o£F  repeatedly.  I  have  seen  a  female, 
one  at  my  son's  shop,  and  the  perspirati(m  she  has  had  has  been  such  that  I 
should  not  think  she  had  a  dry  thread  on. 

20247.  No,  I  gather  from  you  that  you  think  the  way  the  work  is  carried 
on  is  more  or  less  conducive  to  immorality,  and  more  or  less  indecent? 

As  regards  immorality,  1  do  not  hear  much  of  that,  but  I  expect  there  is 
some  middling  language  used  in  the  places. 

20248.  Then  do  you  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  allegation  that  has 
been  made  about  the  way  the  work  is  carried  on,  that  it  leads  to  wdiat  is  im- 
m  ral  ? 

I  have  not  heard  of  muc!i  of  that. 

20249.  Do  you  think  that  if  women  were  liujited  to  this  smaller  work,  and 
children  also,  and  the  hours  Hmited  of  women  and  children,  the  cost  of  the 
manufactured  goods  would  be  increased  at  all? 

I  beheve  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  because  the  females  work  in 
competition  against  the  men,  the  wives  against  the  husbands,  females  against 
ytiung  men,  and  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  down  the  prices. 

20250.  When  you  are  speaking  of  prices  you  mean  wages  ? 
Yes. 

20251.  But  by  prices  I  mean  the  cost  of  the  article  itself;  what  I  want  to 
find  out  from  you  is  whether  you  think  that  if  these  various  suggestions  were 
carried  out  it  would  not  increase  tue  cost  of  the  nails  ? 

Not  the  smalK^r  sizes ;  they  would  make  those  very  probably  at  the  same 
price  that  they  make  them  now,  but  the  men  would  perhaps  be  able  to  sat  a 
bit  more  money  for  the  larger  size,  and  that  would  be  a  good  thing  if  a  ^man 
could  get  enough  to  live  and  keep  his  wife  at  home,  and  keep  the  family 
together. 

20252.  But  the  cost  of  the  larger  sizes  would  be  increased  r 
A  little. 

(11)  D  D  20253.  But 
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•202^3.  But  you  say  there  is  iiu  foreign  competition,  and  therefore  in  your 
opinion  that  vvouhi  not  signify  much  ? 
'1  here  is  no  foreign  competition  at  all. 

20J54.  Do  I  gather  from  tiiat  you  would  like  all  these  workshops  to  be 
suhjected  to  the  same  laws  as  affi  cr  factories  and  workshops  under  the  Factory 
Act? 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

•20255.  "^"i  '  understand  also  from  you  thai  \ou  think  the  work  so 
injurious  to  the  health  of  children  that  they  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  work  at 
ail  up  to  a  certain  age  } 

Yes. 

20256.  At  this  class  of  work,  that  is  to  say,  spike  nails  ? 
Yes! 

20257.  i  think  I  forgot  to  ask  you  how  many  members  you  have  in  your 
union,  your  society  ? 

We  have  nearly  one  hundred,  something  like  that  in  our  district,  and  it  would 
be  fifty  in  Sedglev,  1  should  think. 

20258.  Have  you  heard  of  any  intimidation  or  any  means  being  taken  to 
pre\  ent  witnesses  giving  evidence  ? 

Yes. 

20259.  Lord  Thring,~\  Do  I  understand  you  with  respect  to  the  larger  sort  of 
spiked  nails,  that  supposing  the  cold  iron  was  cut  by  machinery  it  would  then 
be  improper  for  a  woman  to  work  it  ? 

It  would  not  be  so  bad,  not  by  a  lot 

20260.  But  still  am  1  to  understand  you  that  if  the  cold  iron  were  cut  by 
niachinery  it  would  be  improper  then  for  a  women  to  make  the  heads  and  do 
the  pointing  ? 

Yes,  the  larger  size  they  ought  not  to  do. 

20261.  Then  do  I  really  understand  you  to  say  that  the  spike  nails,  the  large 
size,  are  made  cheaper  by  the  operatives  than  in  any  factory  you  are  acquainted 
with.  I  understood  you  to  say  tliat  the  large  size  spike  nails,  the  hand-made 
spike  nails,  are  cheaper  than  the  machine-made  spike  nails  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so  a  good  deal. 

20262.  Although  the  cold  iron  is  cut  by  machinery  in  the  factory,  and  they 
have  all  the  advantages  of  one  blast  ? 

Yes. 

20263.  Still  the  hand-made  nails  are  cheaper? 
They  are  made  cheaper. 

20264.  You  are  certain  of  that  ? 

Because  they  have  got  nothing  else  to  work  at  in  our  district  unless  they  work 
at  that. 

20265.  Lord  Clifford  of  C/nidleigh.^  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  distinction 
that  you  draw  between  the  factory  and  the  large  shop  ;  what  is  the  difference  of 
the  \>  ork  in  the  two  ? 

There  is  no  steam  ])ower  in  large  workshops. 

20266.  And  in  the  factories  that  \  ou  mentioned  there  is  machinery  and 
steam-power  ? 

Yes,  in  one  ;  we  cannot  call  it  a  factory  where  there  is  no  steam-power. 

20267.  Lord  Monkstvell.']  At  wh  it  age  did  you  begin  to  work  ? 
I  began  before  I  was  nine. 

20268.  That  never  happens  now  ? 

I  do 
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I  do  not  think  it  happens  now  ;  but  in  my  younger  days  the  children  were 
employed  in  small  work,  not  this  class  (if  work. 

20269.  Do  you  tiiink  the  Education  Acts  are  evaded,  and  that  children  work 
younger  than  they  ought  according  to  the  law  ? 

Yes. 

20270.  Do  vou  think  there  is  sufficient  school  accommotlation  - 
Yes. 

20271.  How  many  can  work  in  a  factory  costing  3,000     should  you  say  ? 

1  should  think  it  might  embrace  the  whole  ueighbuu)  hood ;  it  might  embrace 
300  or  400,  or  more  than  that. 

20272.  When  you  spoke  of  half-quarry  piece  l)eing-  put  into  the  scale,  so  as 
to  make  the  weights  untair,  do  you  mean  simply  laid  on  the  scales  '? 

Yes. 

20273.  ^'^^  P^^  underneath  ? 

No,  on  the  scale.    I  do  not  know  whether  he  thuught  that  I  was  rather 
suspicious  when  I  saw  it,  because  he  threw  it  off. 

20274.  Anybody  could  see  it  ? 

They  could  see  it ;  h'lw  ir,  was  on,  I  cannot  say. 

20^^75.  How  much  would  it  weigh  ? 
A  pound  and  a-half,  I  should  think. 

2027t".  Do  you  know  anything  about  over-crowding  in  your  neighbourhood  ; 
is  there  much  over-crowding,  do  you  ihink? 

Yes,  there  is  overcrowding,  and.  there  are  things  that  want  t^o  be  remedied. 
I  know  10  houses,  and  they  have  got  two  water-closets  and  two  brew-houses; 
that  is  all  there  is. 

20277.  You  think  the  over-crowding  is  serious,  such  as  must  necessarily  lead 
to  immoi  ality  ? 

There  might  be  some,  but  not  very  much  ;  I  do  not  know  that  thei  e  is  very 
much  over- crowding. 

20278.  That  is  not  one  of  your  principal  complaints  ? 
No,  I  do  not  complain  about  that. 

20279.  Earl  Brownlow.']  You  told  the  Chairman  that  the  re  is  no  importation 
of  chains  into  this  country  ;  is  their  any  exportation  ? 

To  go  abroad  ?  hundreds  of  tons  go  al)road. 

20280.  Chairman.']  As  to  these  spiked  nails  that  are  made  in  factories,  where 
are  they  made  ;  in  what  part  of  England  ? 

Darlaston,  Bilston,  and  Smethwick. 

20281.  How  far  are  those  places  from  you  ? 

Smethwick  is  six  miles  from  Halesowen  ;  Darlaston  is  about  12  ;  and  I  think 
there  is  one  down  in  Wales,  but  they  are  more  of  that  class  {pointing  to  a  nail) 
than  any  other  class ;  they  do  not  make  them  in  factories. 

20282.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdiaw. 

Mrs  SARAH  HACKETT,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  ; 

20283.  Chaiaman.]  Are  you  a  spike-nail  maker  ? 
Yes. 

20284-  Does  vour  husband  work  at  the  same  trade  ? 
Yes. 

(11.)  D  D  2  20285.  Do 
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20285.  Do  vou  work  in  your  own  shop  ? 
Yes. 

20286.  iTou  and  your  husband  together  ? 
Yes. 

20287.  Ts  there  anybody  else  in  the  shop  r 
No. 

20288.  Then  you  can  work  at  whatever  time  you  please,  ;ind  as  long  as  you 
like  ? 

Yes. 

20289.  What  are  your  general  hours  of  work  ? 
From  7  in  the  morning  till  9  at  night. 

20290.  And  what  do  you  make  ;  these  large  spike  nails? 
These  {pointing  to  a  nail). 

20291.  1  suppose  you  allow  yourself  an  hour  lor  dinner  ? 

I  have  not  any  time  on  account  of  there  being  no  one  in  the  house  to  do  the 
work  b( sides  myself.  My  husband  has  half- an-hour  for  his  breakfast,  an  hour 
for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea. 

20292.  Do  you  do  the  heading  and  pointing,  both  ? 
No,  t!ie  pointing. 

20293.  Your  hus'^and  does  the  heading  ? 

My  husliand  dots  the  heading-  and  I  do  the  pointing. 

20-294.  How  do  you  cut  the  iron  ? 
Cut  it  down  on  the  cutters,  cold. 

20295.  Do  you  do  that  work,  or  your  husband  ? 
I  and  my  husband. 

20296.  Both  together  .- 
Yes. 

20297.  And  then  he  does  the  Iieading  and  you  do  the  pointing  ? 
Yes. 

20298.  How  much  can  you  and  your  husband  earn  at  that  work  ? 
From  18*.  to  a  1    a  week,  both  of  us. 

20299.  Have  you  anything  to  pay  out  of  that? 
Yes,  the  breezes. 

20300.  ^^'hat  would  that  come  to  r 
Two  shillings  and  tlireepence  per  week. 

20301.  Have  you  anything  to  pay  for  carriage  ? 
Twopence  per  bundle  for  carriage. 

20302.  Anything-  else  ;  what  do  you  allow  for  tools  and  so  on  ? 
They  are  our  own  tools. 

20303.  What  do  yon  allow  for  the  wear  of  them  to  keep  them  in  repair  r 
My  husband  does  tliem  himself. 

20304.  Then  you  take  out  of  your  18  s.  or  20*.  4     a  cwt.  for  carria"e  ? 
Yes. 

2i  305.  And  2  *.  3  ^Z.  a  week  for  firing  ? 
Yes. 

20306.  And  how  many  cwt.  can  you  make  in  a  day 

I  could  not  say  in  a  day  ;  we  make  from  14  to  15  cwt.  in  a  week. 


20307.  How  far  have  you  got  to  take  the  nails  ? 
About  half-a-mile  from  our  house  to  the  warehouse. 


20308.  Then 
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20308.  Then  you  get  the  iron  delivered  to  you  and  the  nails  taken  back  over 
that  distance  of  half-a-mile  for  2  d.  a  buudle  ? 

Yes. 

20309.  So  that  you  pay  somewhere  about  5  s.  in  the  week  for  this  carriage  r 
Yes. 

20310.  Do  you  think  vou  could  do  it  cheaper  yourselves? 
Yes  ;  they  will  not  allow  us  to  do  our  own  carriage. 

20311.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  get  any  work  unless  you  agreed  to 
this  payment  ifor  carriage  ? 

No,  we  should  not. 

20312.  That  would  make  your  earnings  only  about  13*.  a  week  clear? 
Yes. 

20313.  Could  you  earn  that  clear  right  round  the  year? 
Not  round  the  year ;  some  weeks  wo  do  not  get  work  at  all. 

20314.  You  cannot  get  work  some  weeks  ? 
No. 

20315.  What  do  you  pay  for  your  house  and  shop  ? 
Two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  week. 

20316.  How  much  iron  do  you  generally  get  at  a  time  ? 
Sometimes  one  ton,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three. 

203  J  7.  Then  do  you  take  in  the  nails  before  it  is  all  worked  up,  or  do  you 
have  to  wait  till  it  is  all  worked  up  ? 

Sometimes  we  send  them  in  a  fair  order  before  the  iron  is  worked  up,  and 
sometimes  they  stop  till  the  iron  is  worked  up. 

20318.  In  that  case,  where  you  have  to  work  up,  say,  three  or  four  tons,  do 
you  get  any  money  on  account  from  the  master? 

Sometimes. 

20319.  He  would  make  you  some  little  advance  of  money.  What  I  mean  is, 
supposing  you  get  our  tons,  for  instance,  it  would  take  you  some  time  to  make 
it  up,  would  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

20320.  How  lung  about  would  it  take  you,  do  you  suppose  r 
It  would  take  us  six  or  seven  weeks. 

20321.  Then,  supposing  you  did  not  send  in  the  nails  till  the  four  tons  was 
all  worked  up,  and  you  did  not  get  the  price  lor  them  for  six  or  seven  weeks, 
how  would  you  manage  to  live  in  the  meantime? 

They  allow  us  something  on  Saturdays  sometimes,  but  not  always. 

20322.  And  if  they  do  allow  you  anything,  do  they  charge  you  anything 
for  it? 

No. 

20323.  What  would  happen  if  you  had  an  order  that  took  you  four  or  five, 
or  six  weeks,  and  if  the  prices  changed  in  the  meanwhile ;  the  price  might  go 
up  or  it  might  go  down  ? 

If  he  wanted  to  leave  four  or  five  tons  on  our  ground,  and  the  price  was  to 
go  up,  he  would  expect  us  to  work  on  it  at  the  old  price. 

20324.  Does  that  often  happen  ? 
Yes. 

20325.  Then  I  suppose,  if  the  master  thought  that  prices  were  likely  to  go 
up,  it  would  be  to  his  advantage  to  give  you  a  large  order  ? 

Yes ;  he  sent  us  a  ton  of  iron  the  Saturday  after  this  last  notice  was  given  for 
(1 1.)  D  D  3  us 
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US  to  work  up  at  the  old  price,  and  my  husband  is  at  play  now  before  lie  will 
work  th<'  iron  up  at  the  old  price. 

203  26.  When  did  he  get  this  ton  of  iron  ? 
The  Saturday  after  the  notice  was  given  out 

20327.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  notice  "? 

That  {handing  in  a  ktter)  is  the  letter  that  my  husband  wrote  to  me. 

20328.  Would  you  like  to  read  a  part  of  it  to  the  Committee? 

"  I  am  still  at  play  ;  I  have  had  orders  to  work  up  the  iron  at  the  old  price, 
but  it  breaks  my  heart  to  do  it ;  I  have  not  commenced  yet.  We  are  all  right 
at  home." 

203.9.  That  order  was  given  a  week  after  the  notice  was  given,  you  say? 
Yes ;  um\  we  had  no  order  at  all  with  the  iron. 

20330.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  the  notice  is.  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  notice ;  do  you  mean  that  this  ton  was  given  you  a  week  after  the  notice 
for  advance,  but  ynu  were  to  work  at  the  old  price  ? 

Yes 

20331.  And  what  your  husband  says  is  that  it  would  break  his  heart  to 
work  at  that  price 

Yes. 

20332.  What  is  the  old  price,  do  you  know  ? 
No,  I  could  not  say. 

20333.  Do  you  know  what  the  ])rice  according  to  the  notice  is  - 
No,  I  do  not. 

20334.  Have  you  any  children  } 
My  husband  has  three. 

•J 0335.  Arc  they  living  with  you  ? 
Yes 

20336.  How  old  are  they  r 

There  is  one  15  in  September,  and  one  is  10  on  the  lOth  of  December,  and 
the  other  eiiiht  on  the  5th  of  May. 

20337.  Are  they  workino-  any  of  them? 
No.' 

2033(S,  Are  they  girls  or  boys  r 

Two  girls  and  a  boy  ;  the  eldest  is  a  girl  and  the  youngest  is  a  girl. 

20339.  Are  they  at  school  any  of  them  r 
Yes,  two, 

20340.  What  does  that  cost  you  ? 
Sixpence  a  week. 

20341.  Duke  of  Norfolk.]  You  said  that  your  tools  were  your  own  .- 
Yes. 

20342.  Do  you  remember  what  you  had  to  pay  when  you  first  bought  them  r 
I  could  not  say ;  my  husband  bought  them  before  f  was  married  to  him. 

20343.  Were  they  bought  second-hand,  or  did  lie  get  theiii  new  ? 
He  would  get  them  new. 

20344.  You  do  not  know  what  they  cost  r 
No. 

20345.  Chairman.']  Do  you  employ  anybody  to  take  care  of  the  house  for 
you  ? 

No,  only  myself. 

20346.  Earl 
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20346.  E  irl  Browtilow.~\  Does  yuiir  iiusb.aid  repair  liis  tools  (lurino-  hours,  or 
after  hours  ;  iloes  he  re})air  a  tool  whenever  it  goes  wrong,  or  alter  the  day's 
work  is  over  ? 

He  repairs  the  tools  before  lie  can  work  ;  he  has  to  stop  and  repair  his  tools 
because  sometimes  they  break  in  his  work,  and  then  he  has  to  stop  work  ami  do 
them. 

20347.  Can  }ou  give  us  any  idea  how  much  time  your  husband  spends  in  the 
week  at  that  ? 

Sometimes  he  is  doing  it  half  a  day,  and  sometimes  a  day  at  a  time  in  the 
week. 

20348.  Therefore  every  week  he  loses  from  half  a  day  to  a  day  at  a  time  for 
that  ? 

Yes. 

20349.  When  you  receive  the  iron  do  you  see  it  wei-^hed  r 
No,  it  comes  in  in  hundred-weights 

20350.  And  you  have  to  take  it  on  trust  as  being  fair  weight  ? 
Yes. 

20351.  When  it  goes  hack  do  you  see  the  nails  weighed  ? 
My  husband  ?ees  them  weighed. 

^0352.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  Do  you  generally  have  much  charge  for 
these  under  weights  ? 

We  have  to  uay  for  all  weights  that  we  lose, 

20353.  But  does  it  amount  to  much  in  the  werk  or  not  ? 
Someti.uc's  it  amounts  to  6  d.  and  sometimes  9  d. 

20354.  Lord  Monksicell.]  V'ou  say  that  a  notice  of  advance  has  been  given  ; 
do  these  advances  generally  date  back  to  the  notice;  when  a  notice  of  advance 
is  givt^n  the  masters  do  not  necessarily  give  in  to  that  I  suppose,  but  it  only 
means  that  stjme  conference  is  about  to  take  place  between  the  masters  and  the 
men  ? 

Yes. 

20355.  It  means  not  that  it  has  been  agreed,  but  that  the  men  have  sent 
notice  that  they  wish  for  higher  wages  ? 

Yes. 

20356.  Supposing  hiuher  wages  were  settled  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  the 
notice  was  sent  in,  would  a  master  consider  that  he  was  bound  to  give  a  man 
a  higher  price  for  the  work  immediately  after  the  notice  was  given,  or  only  after 
the  master  had  agreed  to  the  notice  ? 

After  the  master  had  agreed  to  the  notice. 

20357.  Had  the  masters  agreed  to  this  latest  notice  which  the  men  have  sent 
in  before  the  iron  was  sent  in  ? 

No. 

20358.  Therefore,  you  had  the  iron  sent  in  between  the  time  of  sending  in  the 
notice  and  the  time  of  the  masters  agreeing-  to  the  advance  ? 

Yes. 

2035(j.  But  your  husband,  nevertheless,  consider  it  unfair  that  he  .should  be 
called  upon  to  work  at  the  old  price  now,  after  the  masters  have  agreed  to  the 
notice,  1  suppose  ? 

Yes. 

20360.  Supposing  prices  went  down  ;  supposing  you  had  four  or  five  tons  of 
iron  to  work,  and  before  you  had  finished  working  them  prices  went  down, 
would  you  expect  to  get  a  higher  price  for  the  whole  of  the  iron  you  did  ? 

No. 

(11.)  DD4  20361.  Directly 
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20361.  Directly  the  reduv-^tion  in  price  was  agreed  upon  you  would  think  it 
fiiir  that  voii  should  he  asked  to  work  for  less  r 

Yes. 

20362.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  whether  your  nails  are  weighed  in  bags  ? 
Yes,  they  are  weighed  in  bags. 

2(1363.  Is  a  proper  allowance  made  for  the  weight  of  the  bag  by  the  master, 
do  you  know  ? 

1  do  riOt  know  that. 

20364.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  yourself  ? 
No. 

20365.  And  you  can  say  noriiing  at  all  about  the  weighing? 
No.  '  "  ' 

20366.  What  I  think  you  mean  by  the  notice  is  that  the  iron  was  received  by 
you  after  the  notice  was  given  ? 

Yes. 

20367.  Since  then  the  advance  in  price  has  been  agreed  to,  and,  therefore, 
your  husband  thinks  he  ought  to  get  the  advanced  price  now? 

Yes. 

20368.  Where  his  master  insists  upon  it  that  he  shall  work  up  the  iron  for 
the  old  price  ? 

Yes. 

203  69.  iVnd  that  you  do  not  think  is  right  ? 
No. 

2037(1.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  understand  properly  about  this  order 
you  spoke  of.  Do  you  know  the  exact  date  when  you  got  the  order,  the  day 
of  the  month  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

2037 1.  You  got  the  crder,  you  say,  after  the  notice  had  gone  in  from  the  men 
for  an  increase  ? 

\se  had  received  the  iron  after  the  notice  was  given  to  the  masters  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  and  received  the  order  afterwards. 

20372.  How  long  after? 
On  the  following  Monday. 

20373.  Did  you  receive  the  order  the  same  day  as  you  got  the  iron: 
No,  a  week  afterwards. 

20374.  Had  the  price  been  agreed  to  ;  had  the  notice  bean  agreed  to  before 
you  got  the  order? 

The  notice  was  given  in,  and  we  had  the  iron,  and  tiie  price  was  given  after 
we  had  the  order. 

20375.  What  1  want  to  know  is  whether  you  got  the  order,  not  the  iron,  but 
the  order,  before  or  after  the  nutice  of  tlie  workmen  had  been  agreed  to? 

After. 

20376.  After  it  had  been  agreed  to,  you  say? 
Yes,  we  had  the  order  after, 

20377.  Would  you  think  it  a  good  plan  if  women  were  not  allowed  to  make 
these  heavy  spike  nails  at  all? 

Yes. 

20378.  You  think  it  is  too  hard  work  for  women  ? 
Yes. 

20379.  Would  you  as  soon  work  in  a  factory  as  work  in  your  own  shop? 
1  would  sooner  work  in  my  own  shop  with  factory  hours. 

20380.  Vou 
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20380.  You  would  like  to  have  the  factory  hours,  but  work  in  your  own 
shop  } 

Yes. 

20381.  What  you  would  like  would  be  to  work  as  you  do  now  with  your 
husband,  but  to  have  the  same  hours  as  in  the  factory  ? 

Yes. 

20382.  And  to  have  the  size  of  work  that  women  should  do  limited  ? 
Yes. 

20383.  I  suppose  you  live  much  the  same  as  other  witnesses  have  told  us  they 
do  ;  vou  get  tea,  and  bread  and  bacon  ? 

Yes. 

20384.  Butter  ? 
Yes. 

20385.  Where  do  you  buy  your  things  ? 
At  the  Co-operative  Society. 

20386.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  prices  you  pay  ? 

I  pay  \0  d.a.  pound  for  the  butter,  6  d.  for  tiie  bacon,  and  3  d.  the  sugar,  and 
other  provisions  according  to  the  prices. 

203S7.  Do  you  buy  bread,  or  do  you  buy  the  floui- 
Buy  the  flour. 

20388.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  flour  ? 
Six  shillings  and  eightpence. 

20389.  Duke  of  Norfolk.~\  If  the  making  of  the  spike  nails  were  forbidden  lo 
women  you  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  the  work  you  do  now  ? 

Yes. 

20390.  But  could  you  get  work  in  the  lighter  branches  which  would  enable 
you  to  earn  as  much  each  week  as  you  do  now  ? 

Yes. 

20391.  So  that  you  would  not  lose  anything  even  if  the  spike  nail-making 
was  forbidden  to  women  ? 

No. 

20392.  Lord  Motikswell.]  You  are  obliged,  I  suppose,  to  work  long  hours  ;  it 
is  your  own  wish;  that  is  to  say,  you  work  in  order  to  get  the  money,  I  sup- 
pose ? 

Yes. 

20393.  You  are  not  obliged  to  work  in  order  to  get  a  particular  task  done  by 
a  particular  day,  I  suppose  r 

No. 

20394.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  want  to  get  the  same  wage  for  factory 
liours  as  you  now  get  for  longer  hours  ? 

Yes. 

20395.  Chairman.^  I  suppose  y',u  would  think  it  probable  that  if  womeu  are 
not  allowed  to  make  these  larger  sizes  of  nails  the  men  would  get  more  for 
them  r 

Yes. 

20396.  So  that  altogether  the  two  of  you  could  earn  quite  as  much  as  you 
do  now  r 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


(11.) 
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Mr.  RICHAHD  JTIGGINS,  having  been  recalled,  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

20397.  Chairman.~\  Did  you  hear  what  the  last  witness  said  about  getting 
this  order  after  the  notice  was  given  in  ? 

Yes. 

20398.  Would  you  explain  to  us  what  the  general  custom  of  the  trade  is  in 
a  case  of  that  kind  ? 

The  last  notice  sent  in  was  sent  in  by  iuyself  for  an  advance  of  25  per 
cent, 

20399.  When  was  that  ? 

I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  date,  but  about  a  month  ago.  It  is  customary- 
with  the  employers  in  a  district,  that  when  a  notice  for  an  advance  is  given  by 
these  small  domestic  workshops,  they  send  in  without  any  suggestion  from  the 
operatives  a  very  lurge  quantity  of  iron,  that  is  supposing  the  advance  is  likoly 
to  be  obtained.  There  is  no  order  given  with  the  iron  at  the  time  ;  simply  the 
iron  is  placed  upon  the  premises  of  the  domestic  workshop.  When  an  advance 
took  place,  as  was  the  case  only  a  fortnight  ago  (the  advance  in  this  particular 
case  was  the  result  of  a  conference  of  employers  and  workmen  at  which  I  was 
present),  the  operatives  obtained  an  advance  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  ;  the 
masters  considered  that  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  it;  but  the  object  of 
these  employers  in  sending  the  iron  is  to  evade  paying  the  advanced  price 
simply  because  the  iron  is  placed  upon  their  premises  before  the  advance  is 
conceded ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  three  months,  and  ev^en  longer,  before  this 
iron  can  be  worked  up,  the  employer  expecting  it  to  be  worked  at  the  old  price, 
before  he  concedes  the  new,  the  simple  reason  being  that  the  iron  has  been 
placed  on  the  premises  before  the  notice  expired. 

20400.  The  iron  is  on  the  premises,  but  they  have  not  got  the  order  to  work 
it  up,  I  gather  from  you  ? 

No  order  whatever  ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  reduction  is  likely  to  take 
place  the  iron  is  withheld. 

20401.  Do  you  know  how  long  elapsed  on  this  occasion  between  the  time  you 
sent  the  notice  out  and  the  time  it  was  agreed  to  ? 

It  was  a  fortnight's  notice  that  I  sent  out. 

20402.  Do  you  mean  a  notice  to  say  that  within  a  fortnight's  time  the  rise 
would  take  place  ? 

Yes,  according  to  the  notice ;  but  just  at  the  expiration  of  the  notice  the 
em.ployers  decided  to  meet  the  operatives.  I  would  like  to  qualify  this  to  some 
extent.  Previous  to  this  I  had  endeavoured  to  get  a  meeting  between  the 
employ€'-rs  and  the  operatives  ;  I  had  failed  in  that  attempt ;  the  invitation  sent 
to  the  employers  to  meet  the  workmen's  representatives  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Stephen  Wilks,  who  is  a  large  employer  and  J. P.,  was  the  only 
one  present.  Consequently,  it  left  us  no  alternative  but  to  give  in  a  notice  for 
a  strike  ;  when  the  notice  was  given  in  lor  a  strike,  then  it' was  thought  expe- 
dient by  the  masters  to  meet  the  operatives,  but  they  never  met  the  operatives 
until  the  expiration  of  that  notice.  During  the  time  this  notice  was  running 
these  employers,  to  whom  Mrs.  Hackett  has  referred,  sent  in  quantities  of  iron, 
expecting  these  quantities  of  iron  to  be  worked  up  at  the  old  rate  of  wages 
without  any  advance,  because  they  expected  an  advance  would  be  obtained,  as 
w  as  the  case. 

20403.  Duke  of  Norfolk.]  You  have  not  got  a  copy  with  you  of  the  notice 
you  sent  in  ? 

No,  I  have  not ;  I  had  no  idea  it  would  crop  up,  or  I  would  have  brought  a 
copy  of  it ;  I  could  almost  give  it  verbatim. 

20404.  Will  you  give  us  the  contents,  so  far  as  you  remember,  then  ? 

Yes.    The  same  notice  was  addressed  to  each  employer  as  follows :  *'  I  am 

instructed 
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instructed  by  the  operatives  of  the  Midland  Trades  Federation,  after  due  con- 
sideration, to  give  you  fourteen  days'  notice  for  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvement  in  trade,  the  rise  of  provisions,  and  other 
trades  in  the  locality  having  alread)^  obtained  similar  advances." 

20405.  Chairman.']  But  you  did  not  get  the  25  per  cent.  ? 

No  ;  to  avoid  a  strike  we  accepted  10  per  cent,  upon  the  smaller  work,  and 
15  per  cent,  upon  the  larger  work. 

20406.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  I  do  not  quite  tmderstand  the  difference 
between  sending  in  the  iron  and  giving  the  order.  1  understand  that  the  manu- 
facturer sends  in  the  iron,  and  then  am  I  to  understand  that  the  nailmaker  is 
not  at  liberty  to  make  any  nails  out  of  it  until  he  receives  the  order  ? 

Exactly. 

20407.  It  is  simply  waiting  there  for  the  order  ? 

Yes  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  iron  is  waiting  upon  their  premises,  the  employer 
vXJonsiders,  entitles  him  to  the  old  price  if  an  advance  is  cleclared. 

20408.  And  that  is  the  usual  practice,  is  it,  to  send  in  iron  before  the  order 
is  given  ? 

When  there  is  a  probability  of  an  advance  of  wages  taking  place. 

20409.  But  not  at  other  times  ? 
Not  at  other  times. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


CAROLINE  COX  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

20410.  Chairman.]  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  old  you  are  ? 
Going  16. 

20411.  You  will  be  16  next  birthday? 
Yes. 

20412.  Do  you  know  when  your  birthday  is  ? 
No,  I  do  not. 

20413.  When  was  your  last  birthday  r 
Last  Thursday  week. 

20414.  Were  you  16  last  Thursday  week,  or  15  ? 
Fifteen  last  Thursday  week. 

20415.  Are  your  father  and  mother  alive  ? 
Yes. 

20416.  How  many  are  you  altogether  in  family  ? 
Ten  of  us  altogether. 

20417.  Are  you  making  these  spike  nails? 
Yes. 

20418.  What  sort  of  nails  do  you  make  ? 
This  sort  [pointing  to  a  nail). 

2041 Q.  What  kind  of  nail  do  you  call  that? 
A  "  dog-ear." 

20420.  Do  you  make  the  whole  of  it,  the  heading  and  pointing  and  all  ? 
No,  I  only  point  them. 

20421.  Is  that  the  largest  kind  of  nail  that  you  make  ? 
No. 

C11-)  E  E  2  20422.  What 
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20422.  What  is  the  largest  ? 
TJiat  {producing  one). 

20423.  Do  3'ou  know  what  that  size  is  called  ? 
Half-inch. 

20424.  And  you  do  the  pointing  of  that  ? 
Yes. 

20425.  You  do  not  cut  it,  do  you? 
Yes. 

20426.  You  do  the  cutting  too  ? 
Yes. 

20427.  By  yourself? 
No,  another  with  me. 

20428.  Is  your  father  working  at  this  trade  .- 
No,  he  makes  little  nails. 

20429.  How  many  of  you  are  working  at  this  ? 
Only  one  beside  me  ;  my  other  sister. 

20430.  Who  does  the  shop  belong  to  that  you  are  working  at  r 
Mr.  Homer- 

20431.  How  many  are  there  in  the  shop  ? 
Six  in  one  shop. 

204^2.  Does  your  mother  work  in  the  shop  ? 
No." 

20433.  She  does  not  work  at  all  ? 
No. 

20434.  Are  any  of  your  family  working  in  the  same  shop  with  you  ? 
Not  in  this  shop ;  over  the  other  side. 

20435.  But  nobody  in  this  shop  ? 
No. 

20436.  And  how  many  shops  has  Mr.  Homer  got  r 

There  are  eight  in  one,  and  two  in  another,  and  two  in  another,  and  six  in 
another. 

20437.  That  will  be  four  shops? 
Yes. 

20438.  All  in  the  same  yard  1 
All  in  the  same  yard. 

20439.  -^"d  some  of  the  people  belonging  to  you,  some  of  your  sisters,  work 
in  the  other  shop  ? 

Yes  ;  only  one  sister. 

20440.  Have  you  any  sisters  younger  than  yourself? 
Yes,  there  are  six  younger  than  me. 

20441.  And  I  suppose  all  your  mother's  time  is  taken  up  at  home: 
Yes. 

20442.  Have  you  any  brothers  ? 

Yes,  there  are  six  younger  than  me  with  the  boys  and  girls. 

20443.  Any  older  than  you  r 
One  older  than  me. 

20444.  A.  brother  ? 
A  sister. 

20445.  And  she  is  working  r 
Yes. 

20446.  In 
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20446.  In  one  of  these  other  shops  belonging  to  Mr.  Homer  ? 
Yes. 

20447.  Who  would  work  with  you  in  cutting  the  iron  for  that  nail  ? 
Mr.  Homer's  son. 

20448.  You  two  ? 
Yes. 

20449.  Ts  that  very  hard  work? 
Yes. 

20450.  Makes  you  very  tired  ? 
Yes. 

20451.  I  suppose  that  is  much  harder  than  the  pointing  r 
Yes,  it  is  much  harder  than  the  pointing. 

20452.  How  long  can  you  work  without  resting  cutting  the  iron 
About  half-an-hour. 

20453.  -^i^d  t\'ie\'i  you  have  to  have  a  little  rest  r 

Then  we  stop  while  we  open  some  more  bundles  and  then  we  go  on  again. 

20454.  What  time  do  you  generally  go  to  work  ? 
Seven  in  the  morning  and  knock  off  at  eight  at  night. 

20455.  How  long  do  they  give  you  for  meals  ? 

Half-an  hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea. 

20456.  How  far  is  the  shop  from  where  you  live ;  how  long  does  it  take  you 
to  walk  backwards  and  forwards  ? 

Perhaps  five  minutes. 

20457.  I  suppose  you  go  home  to  breakfast,  and  to  dinner,  and  tea  ? 
Yes. 

20458.  Do  you  never  work  longer  than  that  ? 
No. 

20459.  you  never  go  to  work  earlier? 

Yes,  on  Saturday  morning  ;  we  go  about  four  or  five  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning  and  knock  off  at  eleven. 

20460.  Winter  time  too,  do  you  go  at  four  or  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  ? 
Winter  and  summer. 

20461.  And  how  about  Monday? 

We  go  at  breakfast  time  and  knock  off  at  tea  time  on  Monday  ? 

20462.  And  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and,  Friday  you  go  at  seven  and. 
stay  till  eight  ? 

Ye-. 

20463.  How  many  girls  are  working  in  the  shop  with  you  ? 
Only  one  besides  me  ;  there  are  boys  and  Mr.  Homer. 

20464.  Who  is  the  girl  who  works  with  you  ? 
Sarah  Jane  Eden. 

20465.  How  many  boys  ? 

Besides  the  two  girls,  three  boys  and  Mr.  Homer. 

20466.  Do  you  ever  go  earlier  than  four  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
No. 

20467.  Did  you  ever  find  anybody  working  at  the  shop  when  you  o-ot 
there  ?  * 

That  girl. 

20468.  You  found  her  working? 
Yes. 

(11-)  E  E  3  20469.  Do 
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20469.  Do  you  know  what  time  she  got  there  r 
She  siiid  she  had  come  in  earlior  to  blow  the  fire  up. 

20470.  Mr.  Homer's  son  and  three  boys  you  say  work  in  the  place  ? 
There  are  two  of  Mr.  Homer's  sons  in  the  shop. 

20471.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  yon  earn  in  a  week? 
Between  4  5.  and  5*.,  and  Qd.  off  for  the  stalling  and  tools. 

20472.  Does  anything  else  come  off  ? 
No,  that  is  all. 

20473.  Who  sells  the  nails  for  you? 
Mr.  Homer. 

204-'4.  Does  he  give  you  the  money  for  them  ? 
Yes.' 

20475.  Does  he  weigh  them  ? 
Yes. 

20476.  Do  you  ever  see  them  weighed  ? 
Yes. 

20477.  Do  you  think  it  is  all  right  .- 
Yes. 

20478.  I  suppose  you  would  not  know  very  well  whether  it  was  right 
or  not  r 

Yes,  I  can  tell  the  weight. 

20479.  What  price  does  he  pay  you  ? 

He  pays  us  4  d.  per  bundle  for  three  eighths  3-inch  brobs. 

20480.  Is  that  what  vou  are  making  now  ? 
Yes. 

20481.  How  long  have  you  been  working  there  ? 
I  started  just  after  I  was  12  years  old. 

20482.  And  have  been  working  ever  since? 
Yes. 

20483.  1  suppose  you  could  not  earn  so  much  at  the  beginning  ? 
No. 

20484.  What  did  you  earn,  do  you  suppose  ? 
About  2 a  week,  ov  \  s.  Qd. 

20485.  And  what  kind  of  work  did  you  do  at  first  r 

The  same  work;  I  had  five^sixteenths  brobs  and  three  eighths. 

20486.  Were  you  cutting  this  iron  when  you  were  just  12  years  old  .- 
Yes. 

20487.  Did  you  work  all  the  year  round  like  that? 
Yes. 

20488.  Lord  Monkswell.']  How  old  is  young  Homer,  the  eldest  i 
He  is  17. 

20489.  He  is  the  eldest  boy  that  works  in  your  shop  ? 
Yes. 

20490.  And  how  old  is  the  other  girl  that  works  in  the  shop  ? 
I  do  not  know  ;  14,  I  think. 

20491.  Chairman.']  What  do  you  have  to  eat  ? 

Sometimes  we  have  some  bacon,  sometimes  we  have  some  potatoes  with  a  bit 
of  salt  on. 

20492.  That  is  for  your  dinner  ;  what  for  tea  ? 

Sometimes  we  have  a  bit  of  bread-and-butter,  and  sometimes  dry  bread. 

20493.  Do 
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20493.  Do  you  ever  have  any  meat  ? 

We  should  be  glad  if  we  got  a  pound  of  meat  for  Sunday's  dinner. 

20494.  You  do  not  very  often  get  it  ? 
No. 

20495.  i  suppose  you  pay  your  wages  over  to  your  mother,  do  you: 
Yes. 

20496.  You  went  to  school  up  to  12  years  of  age? 
Yes. 

20497.  Lord  Monhswell.']  Do  you  have  as  much  as  you  can  eat  of  this  bread 
and  potatoes,  or  do  you  have  a  portion  served  out  to  you  ? 

No,  we  do  not  have  as  much  as  we  can  eat. 

20498.  Not  as  much  as  you  would  like  to  eat? 
No. 

20499.  Chairman!]  Do  you  know  whether  the  Inspector  has  ever  been  in  the 
shop  ? 

Yes,  he  has. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


ALICE  BRETTI-E  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

20500.  Chairman.']  Are  you  making  spike  nails  ? 
Yes. 

2050 !.  What  size  ;  what  are  the  largest  you  make  ? 

I  have  pointed  some  like  that  {pointing  to  a  nail),  half-inch,  and  some  like 
that  {pointing  to  another)  five- eighths. 

20502.  Do  vou  cut  the  iron  too  ? 
Yes. 

20503.  Cut  the  iron  and  do  the  pointing  .- 

I  pointed  them,  but  now  I  head,  end  I  put  the  heads  on  these  sorts  of  nails 
{pointing  to  some  nails). 

20504.  How  many  people  work  in  the  shop  with  you  ? 

Four ;  three  besides  myself ;  one  man  and  three  females,  with  myself. 

20505.  Whom  does  the  shop  belong  so? 
Mr.  Parsons. 

20506.  Has  it  ever  been  visited  by  a  factory  inspector,  do  you  know  ? 
Yes. 

20507.  How  long  have  you  worked  there? 
Hardly  a  twelvemonth. 

20508.  You  can  earn,  I  suppose,  more  doing  the  heading  than  you  could  do 
in  the  pointing  ? 

Not  much. 

20509.  You  get  paid  a  better  price  for  that,  do  you  not  ? 

For  some  of  them  ;  when  you  do  some  sorts.  For  these  {pointing  to  them) 
you  get  \s.bd.  for  3J  by  I  "  rose  "  ;  tiien  vou  have  to  give  the  pointer  6  f/.  a 
bundle  out  of  that. 

20510.  Who  is  doing  the  pointing  for  you? 
A  girl  of  fifteen. 

205  J 1.  What  can  you  earn  a  week  now  in  nail-making  ? 
Of  a  regular  thing,  both  of  us,  from  15  s.  to  16  5.  a  week,  the  pair  of  us. 
(11.) 
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20512.  Between  vou,  you  can  earn  that? 
Yes. 

20513.  Is  that  clear,  or  does  anything  come  out  of  it  ? 
A  shilling  for  tools. 

20514.  And  the  firing  ? 

No  ;  he  has  so  much  a  bundle  allowed  off  these  for  his  firing. 

20515.  You  mean  about  15*.  or  16  5.  a  week,  with  a  shilling  allowed  out  for 
fuel? 

Yes,  both  of  ;  I  and  the  pointer  get  from  1.5  s.  to  16  s.  a  week,  and  I  have 
to  pay  a  shilling  a  week  myself  for  tools. 

20516.  How  do  you  divide  that  between  you  and  the  pointer? 

I  give  her  6  d.  a  bundle  for  pointing  them,  and  I  take  the  other. 

20517.  How  many  bundles  do  you  make  in  the  week  ? 
About  10  bundles. 

20518.  Then  she  will  earn  about  5  s. 
Yes. 

20519.  And  you  would  earn  about  9*.  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  to  pay  a  shilling  out  of  mine  for  tools. 

20520.  I  suppose  the  owner  of  the  shop  weighs  the  nails  ? 
Yes. 

20521.  Do  you  know  what  price  he  gives  for  them  ? 
He  get*  the  list  price- 

20522.  You  do  not  know  what  the  difference  is  between  what  he  pays  you 
and  what  the  list  price  is? 

I  could  tell  you  if  I  had  the  list.  {A  list  is  shown  to  the  Witness.)  Beginning 
with  the  3-in.  by  I,  he  takes  2s.  3d.  a  bundle  for  tliem  ;  for  the  83  by  ;i  he 
gets  2  s.  1  d.  ;  for  the  4  by  ^,  2  5. ;  for  the  4  by  9-32,  1  *.  10  d.  ;  for  the  4h  by 
9-32  he  gets  1  s.  8  d.  ;  for  the  5  by  5-16,  Is.  4^  f/. ;  for  the  5^  by  11-32  he 
gets  1     2  d. 

20523.  Are  you  making  all  those  kinds  of  nails  ? 

Yes.    And  for  by  6  by  i  he  gets  IIUL;  for  7  by  13-32,  10^  d. 

20524.  You  are  not  making  all  those  kinds  of  nails,  too,  are  you? 
I  have  made  as  high  as  6-iuch. 

20525.  1  want  to  find  out  the  difference  between  the  price  you  get  and  the 
list  price  ? 

On  my  Ust  for  the  3  by  j,  I  get  1  8  d.  a  bundle  ;  and  for  3^  by  I,  I  s.  6h  d. ; 
and  for  4  by  I  get  1  s.  6  d. ;  for  4  by  9-32,  1  s.  4  d.  ;  for  41  by  9-32,  Is.  3d.; 
for  5  by  5-16,  1  *. ;  for  5|  by  1 1-32,  lOM-  ;  for  6  by  g,  8  ;  that  is  the  highest 
I  have  made,  heading  them. 

20526.  Do  you  have  anything  taken  off  for  waste  ? 

When  we  get  our  iron  he  gives  us  a  56-lbs.  bundle,  and  he  looks  for  us  to 
take  54  lbs.  back  again,  and  then  the  bags  should  be  2  lbs. ;  but  we  have 
weighed  them  and  they  have  only  been  I  lb.,  and  reckoning  that  and  the  nails 
together  56  lbs.,  we  lose  a  pound  of  iron  ;  the  bags  are  short,  and  we  reckon 
that  we  lose  a  pound  of  iron. 

20527.  The  bags  you  say  only  weigh  a  pound  ? 
Yes. 

20528.  And  he  says  they  weigh  2  lbs.  ? 

Yes ;  then  he  keeps  a  penny  off  me  for  the  pound  of  waste  heavier. 

20529.  He  says  you  are  a  pound  short,  and  that  the  bag  is  a  pound  heavier? 
Yes  ;  we  have  proved  it  and  weighed  it  before  his  eyes. 

20530.  What  does  he  say  then  ? 

He  begins  to  swear  and  walk  away ;  he  does  not  say  any  more  then. 

20531.  But 
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2053 1 .  But  you  do  not  get  any  satisfaction  out  of  him  ? 
No.^ 

20532.  Is  that  a  common  thin^  ;  is  it  often  done  ? 

Yes^,  you  generally  get  a  bother  over  your  bags ;  we  have  weighed  many  a 
lot,  and  there  has  not  lieen  the  right  weight. 

20533.  But  otherwise,  with  that  exception  of  the  bag,  they  do  not  charge 
you  too  much  for  the  wa-ite  ? 

They  charge  me  I  d.  a  pound  for  the  waste  ;  the  bags  and  nails  should 
weigh  56  lbs.,  and  he  says  they  only  weigh  55  lbs.  ;  the  bag  only  weighs  a  pound 
weight,  and  that  is  where  the  mistake  is,  that  we  should  weigh  56  lbs.  instead 
of  55  lbs. ;  then  he  keeps  the  penny  oif  me  for  the  pound  of  waste  iron. 

20534.  What  are  your  hours  of  work  ? 
From  seven  in  the  morning  to  seven  at  night. 

20535.  Do  you  go  to  work  earlier  on  Saturday  ? 

No,  the  usual  hour ;  that  is,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  two;  that  is  the 
factory  hours. 

20536.  Do  you  take  your  own  iron  ;  do  you  carry  it  yourself  ? 
Yes  ;  I  carry  1 12  lbs.  of  iron  myself. 

20537.  Do  you  carry  back  the  nails  ? 
Yes. 

20538.  How  far  have  you  got  to  carry  it  ? 
From  20  to  30  yards. 

20539.  ^0*^^       charge  you  anything  more  for  carriage  r 

He  is  allowed  so  much  a  bundle  of  the  nails  for  carriage  and  firing. 

20540.  You  have  to  carry  it,  vou  say  ? 
Yes. 

20541.  That  is  to  say,  he  charges  you  so  much;  takes  so  much  off? 

He  has  so  much  off  the  master's  list,  different  to  what  there  is  on  our  list. 

20542.  For  carriage  and  firing  ? 
Yes. 

20543.  Besides  that,  you  have  to  carry  112  lbs.  of  iron  and  the  nails  ? 
Yes. 

20544.  Do  you  find  the  work  very  hard  work  ? 

Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  that  a  woman  ought  to  do  it, ;  they  are  too  big  for  a 
Avoman  to  make.  1  think  if  they  made  nothing  but  that  sort  {pointing  to  some 
nails)  they  would  be  hard  enough  then  for  them. 

20545.  What  do  you  call  those  ? 
Three-and  a-half  by  5  rose. 

20546.  I  forget  whether  you  said  there  were  some  more  shops  in  the  same 
ground  ? 

Ten  people  besides  us ;  four  who  are  in  that  one  shop ;  14  people 
altogether. 

20547.  All  close  together  ? 
Yes. 

20548.  Does  he  work  himself  ? 
No. 

20549.  ^'^s  family  ? 

One  son-in-law,  and  one  of  his  own  sons. 

20550.  Are  there  any  others  of  your  family  working  in  the  same  trade? 

My  brother  is  working  in  the  same  trade;  my  father  makes  the  little 
nails. 

(11-)  F  F  20551.  Hor 
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205,51.  How  long  have  you  been  working  ? 

I  began  to  point  when  I  was  between  11  and  12  years  old. 

20552.  And  you  have  been  working  ever  since  r 
Yes! 

20553.  How  old  are  you  ? 
Nineteen  the  28th  of  October. 

20554.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.~\  Is  it  harder  work  making  the  head  than 
pointing  ? 

You  have  to  work  harder  at  heading,  and  it  is  much  harder  to  knock  them 
down  than  it  is  to  draw  the  nails  out. 

20555.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  hammer  you  use? 
From  2 1  to  3  lbs. 

:;0556.  Lord  Monkswtll.^  Do  you  carry  a  cwt.  at  one  time  ? 
Yes. 

20557.  You  prefer  to  do  that,  I  suppose  ;  of  course,  you  could  carry  it  at 
diH'erent  times  ? 

They  are  only  in  hundredweights,  and  as  we  cut  the  iron  we  have  to  carry 
thf  m  one  after  the  other,  or  carry  them  all  together,  which  you  prefer. 

20558.  You  prefer  to  wait  until  you  have  got  a  cwt.,  and  carry  it 
Yes,  if  you  like  that  you  can  do  it  that  way. 

20559.  you  find  it  very  hard  work  ? 
Yes. 

20560.  Not  so  hard,  I  suppose,  as  in  cutting  the  iron  r 

There  is  not  much  difference ;  it  is  ;is  hard  to  carry  1 12  lbs.  as  it  is  to  cut  the 
iron,  and  it  is  hard  enough  to  cut  the  iron. 

20561 .  You  carry  it  from  20  to  30  yards  ? 
Yes. 

20562.  Yourself? 
Yes. 

20563.  Chairman.]  Is  the  shop  very  hot  ? 

Yes,  in  the  summer  time  we  have  to  strip  to  one  skirt  and  a  pair  of  stays  ; 
you  cannot  work  witii  youi-  body  on  because  it  is  too  hot, 

20564.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  to  the  Committee? 

1  know  one  man  who  said  he  would  never  pay  the  women  so  much  as  the 
men  for  their  work;  when  he  had  to  pay  the  women  so  much  as  the  men  he 
should  knock  all  ti  e  women  off,  and  if  thej^  stayed  on  his  ground  they  would 
have  \  s.  ()  d.  Si  week  to  pay  for  the  tools,  and  a  penny  foi'  every  pound  of  iron 
for  the  waste. 

20565.  Is  not  that  the  usual  charge,  a  penny  for  every  pound  of 
iron  ? 

Yes. 

50566.  There  is  nothing  different  in  that  then  from  the  usual  course? 
No ;  he  siiid  he  never  intended  to  pay  the  women  .so  much  for  their  work  as 
he  does  the  men. 

20567.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Do  you  think  if  you  only  worked  at  the 
small  nails,  at  this  3.^  by  ^  "  rose,"  if  those  were  the  largest  nails  you  made,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  as  much  work  as  yon  do  now,  or  do  you  think  you  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  getting  work  ;  would  you  still  be  able  to  get  work  ;  do  you 
think  you  could  get  as  much  work  ? 

Yes. 

20568.  Chairman^  Do  you  think  your  hours  are  too  long? 
Yuu  have  to  stand  a  good  while  at  the  blocks. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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JANE  SMITH,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

20.569.  Chairman]  How  old  are  you  ? 
Fourteen. 

20570.  Fourteen  last  birthday? 

Yes  ;  15  in  about  three  months  next  birthday. 

20571.  When  did  you  leave  school  ? 
Neiirly  two  years  ago. 

20572.  I  suppose  you  did  not  do  any  work  before  then? 
I  started  "ork  when  I  was  about  13. 

20573.  6  your  father  and  motiier  working  ? 
My  father  is. 

20574.  Your  mother  does  not  work  ? 
No. 

20575.  How  many  of  you  are  there? 
Nine  altogether. 

20576.  Do  you  work  in  the  same  shop  as  your  father? 
No. 

20577.  ^I'ose  shop  d  )  you  work  in  r 
In  grandfather's  shop. 

20578.  Has  he  got  more  than  one  shop 
Yes. 

20^79-  How  many  do  you  know  of? 
There  are  three  shops  where  I  work. 

20580.  Three  shops  belonging  to  your  grandfather  ? 
Yes. 

20581.  And  how  many  work  in  the  shop  with  you  ? 
Four. 

20582.  How  many  girls? 
Two  with  me. 

20583.  And  one  man? 

Two  men  and  two  girls  wit!i  me. 

20584.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  work  altogether  in  the  same  yard  ? 
There  is  four  in  one,  four  in  another,  and  two  in  another. 

20585.  And  you  have  been  working  there  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  ;  you 
began  working  there  wlien  yon  were  13? 

Yes. 

20586.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  make? 
These  {pointing  to  some  nails). 

20587.  What  do  you  do,  the  pointing  ? 
Yes. 

20588.  Do  you  cut  the  iron? 
1  help  to  cut  it. 

20589.  Who  cuts  it  with  you  ? 
A  young  man. 

20590.  And  what  can  you  earn? 
Between  4  s.  and  5  s.  a  week. 

(11.)  F  F  2  20591.  Do 
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20591.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  get  paid  for  these   {pointinf/  to  some 

nails)  ? 

Twopence  a  bundle, 

20592.  And  how  many  bundles  can  you  make  in  a  week  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

20593.  I  suppose  you  get  paid  so  much  for  the  pointing  ? 
Yes ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is ;  he  pays  it  to  mother. 

20594.  Your  grandfather  pays  it  to  your  mother,  do  you  mean  ? 
To  the  young  man,  and  he  pays  it  to  mother. 

20595.  In  fact,  the  young  man  allows  you  so  much  out  of  what  he  makes  for 
pointing  ? 

Yes. 

20596.  And  I  suppose  you  work  from  seven  to  seven? 
Yes. 

20597.  Do  vou  go  home  to  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tear 
Yes. 

20598.  How  far  off  have  you  to  go  ? 
Father  lives  in  the  same  yard  as  the  shop. 

20599.  Do  3  ou  find  tbe  work  very  hard  ? 

Yes,  it  is  too  liaid  for  me ;  I  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  do  it. 

20600.  Supposing  you  cannot  point  fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  young 
man,  what  happens  then  ? 

I  do  not  keep  up. 

20601.  But  the  more  you  do  the  more  you  earn  ? 
Yes 

20602.  You  do  not  know  yourself  whether  you  get  paid  right  ? 
I  ask  my  mother ;  I  ask  her  what  she  gets,  and  she  tells  me. 

20603.  But  if  the  young  man  says  you  have  earned  4  5.  would  you  know 
whether  you  had  earned  more  than  that  ? 

No. 

20604.  Have  you  ever  made  anv  lighter  work  than  that  ? 
Yes. 

20605.  What  kind  r 
Three-eights. 

20606.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  think  you  could  make  without  too  much 
tiring  yi  ur,-elf  ? 

I  would  rather  make  littler  nails  than  those. 

20607.  You  think  they  are  much  too  big? 
Yes. 

20608.  I  sup|iose  vou  have  to  make  whatever  you  can  get? 
Yes. 

20609.  That  {iminting  to  a  smaller  nail)  would  not  be  so  hard,  I  suppose,  as 
the  other  ? 

Mo,  I  could  make  those. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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EDWIN  GUEST,  is  called  in;  and,  Laving  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows : 

20610.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  spike  nail  maker  ? 
Yes. 

-2o6i  1.  What  kind  of  a  shop  do  you  work  in? 

It  is  a  very  fair  kind  of  a  shop,  a  pretty  good  shop. 

20612.  A  large  shop  ;  how  many  hands  are  there  in  it.- 

It  is  not  so  large,  but  it  is  what  you  might  call  a  decent  shop  ;  eight  persons. 

^0613.  Does  it  come  under  the  Factory  Act? 

Yes,  we  come  under  the  Factory  Act  as  regards  our  hours. 

20614.  Have  you  ever  been  visited  by  an  inspector  ? 
Yes,  he  often  calls. 

20615.  How  many  women  and  children  are  there  among  them  ? 

Four,  I  believe  ;  one  is  heading,  the  rest  are  pointing.  There  are  more  shops 
than  I  i^tated;  there  is  one  shop  that  has  eight  persons  in,  and  then  there  are 
two  moi  e  shops  and  six  persons  in  the  other  shops. 

20616.  All  in  the  same  yard  ? 
Yes. 

20617.  And  all  belonging  to  the  same  man  r 
Yes,  all  belongii)g  to  the  same  man. 

20618.  Are  you  Avorking  for  him? 
Yes. 

20619.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  doing  now  ? 
Bolt  spikes  was  my  last  order,  I  believe. 

20620.  W^hat  can  you  make  out  of  that  ? 
That  is  an  extraordinary  good  job. 

2062 1 .  What  can  you  earn  at  that  good  job  ? 

That  week  I  made  about  1  /.  12  only  I  worked  one  day  in  the  next  week  ; 
that  would  count  seven  days  instead  of  six,  and  it  was  working  hard  ;  the  work 
was  wanted. 

20622.  You  made  1  I.  12  s.  ? 

Not  me  alone  ;  a  boy  1/  years  of  age  works  with  me;  that  would  be  two;  I 
have  gone  as  low  as  16 

20623.  Just  let  us  take  that  \  I.  \2  s.  and  see  how  it  worked  out ;  you  have  a 
boy  with  you  ;  do  you  pay  him  regular  wages  ? 

One-third  of  my  wages  would  be  what  would  be  allowed  to  any  other  person 
for  pointing ;  but  being  my  son  it  goes  in  with  mine. 

20624.  What  have  you  to  pay  out  of  that  ? 

I  have  nothing  to  pay  out  of  that  any  more  than  that  we  have  to  do  the  tools  ; 
he  helps  to  do  them  occasionally ;  there  is  nothing  charged  for  them  at  all ;  the 
man  1  work  for  finds  all  the  iron  and  steel  that  is  needed,  and  the  men  have  to 
do  the  tools  ;  occasionally  the  master  helps  to  do  them.  My  lowest  wages  that  I 
make  would  be  about  15  or  16*.;  that  would  be  in  a  case  when  I  had  not 
done  up  the;  whole  of  the  week:  but  I  stated  just  now  that  I  worked  seven  days 
in  one  week ;  that  is  to  say,  one  day  in  the  next  week  to  make  the  1     12  s. 

20625.  W^ould  you  have  the  same  deduction  for  your  son  out  of  that  15*.  or 
16  s.  too  ? 

Always  the  third  of  whatever  I  get  would  be  allowed  to  my  son. 

2062(1.  What  do  vou  earn  on  an  average  ? 
About  1  L  to  25  s.  as  near  as  I  can  tell  you. 

(11.)  F  F  3  20627.  That 
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20627.  '1  liat  is  clear  of  all  deductions  ? 
Yes. 

20628.  That  is,  you  and  your  sou  together  earn  that  amount? 
Yes. 

20629.  Do  you  work  direct  for  the  owner  of  these  shops  ? 
I  work  for  what  you  might  call  a  middleman. 

20630.  And  he  makes  bis  profit  out  of  the  difference  between  the  price  he 
gets  and  tlie  price  he  p;iys  you  ? 

Yes. 

20631.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  profit  ? 

I  consider  it  is  a  very  fnir  profit  for  him,  and  he  considers  the  same  too,  I 
believe. 

20632.  But  he  might  consider  it  quite  fail*  and  you  might  consider  it  very 
unfiiir  ? 

I  consider  it  fciir.  If  they  would  all  do  like  that  we  should  not  grumble. 
They  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  alio  we  J. 

20633.  You  luetin  that  he  gives  you  better  prices  than  some  other  masters 
give  ? 

Yes,  1  am  treated  better  by  h'm  than  many  of  the  other  masters  treat  their 
men. 

20634.  In  some  cases  the  master  makes  more  than  his  proper  profit  ? 
Yes,  in  many  cases. 

20635.  In  what  way  ? 

In  various  ways.  Of  course  I  am  going  to  speak  now  of  reports  which  come 
to  our  comniittees  that  we  hold,  and  to  the  shop. 

20636.  What  committees  ? 

Committees  that  we  hold  to  talk  about  this  affair  as  to  our  prices  ;  I  am  not 
speaking  of  my  master  now,  or  of  what  he  does.    Do  you  wish  to  know  a  case  ? 

20637.  Yes.  You  say  that  some  of  the  masters  make  an  unfair  profit  in  a 
great  many  ways ;  I  was  asking  you  in  what  way  ? 

Take  the  ca?e  of  4  x  1  dog-ear  spikes;  the  masters'  price  list  is  Is.  6^d. 
per  bunfile  ;  the  middleman  (or  fogger,  if  you  like  to  call  him  so)  pays  I  s.  2  d.  ; 
if  I  make  them  I  get  1  s.  2  d. 

20638.  One  shilling  and  twopence,  instead  of  1     6^  c?? 

Yes,  pointing  5  d. ;  I  would  have  to  pay  that  if  I  had  to  find  a  pointer. 

20639.  That  would  leave  ninepence  r 

Thai  "ould  leave  me  ninepence  clear;  factors  in  other  districts  pay  1  s.  l^d. 
per  bundle,  being  4^  d.  more  than  is  paid  in  small  shops  in  other  districts. 

20640.  You  said  that  the  middleman  would  get  1  s.  6i  d.  and  would  pay 
1     2d.;  that  gives  him  4^  d.  a  bundle  for  his  profit' 

Yes. 

20641.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  too  much  r 
No,  it  is  enough. 

20642.  How  much  a  bundle  does  your  master  make? 

That  is  exactly  what  he  makes;  we  have  the  lists  here  which  I  took  it  from. 

20643.  Fourpence-halfpenny  a  bundle  ? 
Yes  ;  I  took  it  from  the  two  lists. 

20644.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  what  your  master 
charges  quite  fair? 

It  is  considered  by  working  men  ;  it  is  agreed  by  a  committee  of  these 
middlemen  and  operatives. 

20645.  You  do  not  complain  that  the4^d.  a  bundle  has  anything  wrong 
about  it  ? 

No} 
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No  ;  if  they  would  do  that  I  would  not  mind  so  much  if  they  always  paid  us 
like  that. 

20646.  What  are  the  cases  where  they  make  more  than  4,2  </.  a  bundle. 

I  will  give  yoi)  one  case  here.  Factors  in  other  districts  pay  1  s.  l-^  d.  per 
bundle,  being  4^  d.  more  than  is  paid  in  small  shops  or  than  the  middlemen 
pay  in  other  districts  which  Mr.  Juggins  represents,  Darlaston,  Wolverhampton, 
and  other  places  for  the  same  class  of  work  I  am  speaking  of.  Would  you  like 
another  place  ? 

20647.  Yes  ? 

Another  case  is,  6  x  i  spikes;  the  masters'  list  price  is  ll^^/.  per  bundle; 
middleman  8  d.,  being  3i  d.  less,  which  is  allowed  for  all  expenses,  namely,  tools, 
fuel,  shop  l  ents,  and  carriage. 

20648.  Out  of  this  4 1  d.  a  bundle,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  price 
you  get  paid  and  the  price  your  masrei  gets  paid,  he  has  to  find  everything,  has 
he  not  ? 

My  masttr  finds  everything. 

20649.  That  would  be  9  d.  per  cwt  r 
jNinepence  per  bundle. 

20650.  Fourpence-halfpenny  per  bundle,  you  said  ? 

That  4^  d.  would  be  4^  d.  more  than  was  paid  in  other  districts,  more  than  I 
have. 

20651.  I  am  talking  about  your  master ;  I  said  the  difference  between  the 
price  your  master  gets  and.  the  price  you  get  is  4'2  d.  per  bundle  ;  your  own 
case  I  am  talking  of ;  that  is  4^  d.  per  bundle 

Yes,  4^  d.  per  bundle. 

20652.  Ninepence  a  cwt.  ? 
Yes. 

20653.  He  has  to  find  everything  for  that  ? 
Yes. 

20654.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cwts.  go  through  his  hands  in  a 
week  ? 

I  have  no  idea. 

20655.  How  many  people  are  working  for  him  ? 
Fourteen,  I  believe,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  boys. 

20656.  What  do  you  suppose  they  would  be  making  ? 
They  do  not  all  make  that  kind  of  work. 

20657.  At  any  rate,  you  do  not  know  how  much  would  go  through  his 
hands  ? 

No,  I  am  not  positive  on  that;  I  have  made  no  calculations  on  that,  and  I  do 
not  make  this  kind  of  work  except  only  in  cases  when  my  master  has  not  got 
enough  hands,  in  case  of  urgency;  I  make  a  smaller  class  of  work,  but 
occasionally  I  make  those  that  I  have  referred  to. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT 


Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 


Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  MoxKSWELL. 
Lord  Basixg. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  RICHARD  JUGGINS,  having  I'cen  re-calltd ;  is  further  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

20658.  Chairman^  I  want  to  refer  you  to  some  of  your  evidence  to  clear  up 
one  or  two  points.  Will  you  look  at  p;ige  31,  Question  17655,  and  the  following 
questions.  You  were  Sfieaking  of  the  way  in  which  work  was  done  whether  in 
factories  or  workshops,  and  you  say  tliat  you  divide  the  work  into  woi  k  th;it  is 
done  in  factories  and  work  rhat  is  done  in  domestic  workshops;  and  then  I 
ask  you  whether  you  mean  that  all  the  workshops  are  domestic  workshops,  and 
you  say  "  Yes;"  then  I  ask  you  whether  all  the  persons  working  in  the  work- 
shop are  members  of  the  same  family,  and  you  say  "  No  ; "  and  then  at 
Question  1/659, 1  asked  you  whether  you  drew  a  distinction  between  a  domestic 
worksliO[)  and  a  family  woikshop,  and  you  said  "  Yes  ;  "  I  do  not  clearly  un- 
derstand about  these  factories  and  workshops  ;  perhaps  you  will  explain  it  a 
little  more  ? 

The  only  difference  is  that  one  is  a  family  domestic  workshop,  and  the  other 
is  a  domestic  workshop. 

20659.  A  general  domestic  workshop,  you  mean  ? 

Yes;  they  are  both  based  on  exactly  the  same  principles;  the  only  difference 
is  that  members  of  one  family  work  in  the  one  shoj),  and  in  the  other  case, 
working  under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  they  have  a  mixed  number  of  people 
working  in  a  shop  of  the  same  dimensions. 

20660.  Then  in  speaking  generally,  when  you  speak  of  a  d'jmestic  workshop, 
you  might  mean  either  a  shop  where  all  members  of  the  same  family  were  work- 
ing, or  a  shop  were  outsiders  were  working  ? 

Yes. 

20661.  Do  you  know  whether  the  fact  that  outsiders  were  working  in  a  shop, 
or  members  of  the  same  family  only  would  make  any  difference  as  to  the  work- 
shop coming  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  ? 

According  to  the  present  Factory  Act  it  makes  a  difference. 

20662.  Then  with  regard  to  many  of  these  shops,  in  fact  I  think  the  gene- 
rality of  these  shops,  that  were  spoken  of,  the  witnesses  said  that  they  were 
under  the  Factory  Act,  and  were  visited  by  factory  inspectors  ? 

Where  the  people  working  in  the  small  domestic  workshops  are  not  all  of 
one  family  ;  and  our  contention  is  that,  whether  they  be  one  Family,  or  whether 
they  be  two  or  three  families,  the  same  law  should  apply. 


(11.) 
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20063.  You  have  not  got  a  copv  of  the  Factory  Act  with  you,  have  vou  ? 
No. 

20(164.  Section  16,  deahng  with  the  period  of  employment  and  time  for  meals 
for  children  and  young  persons  in  domestic  workshops,  says:  "  Where  persons 
are  ( rnployed  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  private  house,  room,  or  place  which, 
though  used  as  a  dwelling,  is  by  reason  of  the  work  carried  on  there  a  factory 
cr  woil\shtp  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act"  and  so  on.  Now  in  these  trades 
that  ycu  iiave  bt  t  n  speaking  of  the  work  is  never  carried  on  in  the  dwelHngs  ? 

No ;  so  that  that  [  art  of  tlie  Factory  Act  could  not  apply  ;  they  are  all  apart 
from  the  house,  not  adjoining  or  connected  with  the  house. 

20665.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  necessary  that  the  Act  should  be 
amended  as  regards  these  trades  that  you  have  been  speaking  of  in  order  to 
bring  them  within  tiie  .spirit  of  the  Act  ? 

Yes,  it  is. 

20666.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  work  is  never  carried  on  in  the  actual 
dwelling  room  ? 

Yes. 

20667.  '^ow  I  want  you  to  look  at  page  49,  (Question  17967  ;  there  I  say  to 
you:  ''"J hen  am  1  to  understand  from  you  that  the  principal  renaedy,  in  your 
opinion,  Ues  in  the  abolition  by  fome  means  or  other  of  the  whole  system  of 
working  in  dom(  stic  or  family  workshops  r  "  and  you  say,  "  Yes  "  ;  is  that  what 
you  n:t  ant  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  you  would  do  away  with  these 
domci^tic  workshops  altogether,  or  only  that  you  would  have  those  that  do  not 
come  under  the  Act  placed  under  the  Act? 

I  would  do  away  with  them  as  far  as  practicable,  and  I  would  in  place  of  them 
substitute  factories  specially  adapted  for  carrying  on  work  of  the  same  kind. 

20668.  Now  I  want  to  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  Section  98  of  the 
Act,  where  it  says  :  "  The  exercise  in  a  private  house  or  private  room  by  the 
family  dwelling  therein,  or  by  any  of  them,  of  manual  labour  for  the  puiposes 
of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  some  of  the  purposes  in  this  Act  in  that  behalf  men- 
tioned, shall  not  of  itself  constitute  such  house  or  room  a  workshop  where  the 
labour  is  exercised  at  irregular  intervals,  and  does  not  furnish  the  whole  or 
principal  means  of  living  to  such  family  "  ;  do  you  know  whether  the  term 
"  private  house "'  or  "  private  room  "  would  apply  to  these  workshops  which 
are  not  dwelling  rooms? 

It  woukl  not  apply  at  alL  It  would  apply  more  in  the  tailoring  trade  or  such 
trades  as  are  carried  on  inside  the  house,  but  not  to  the  iron  trades. 

20669.  Will  you  look  now  at  page  41  of  the  Evidence  at  No.  17824  and  the 
following  questions;  you  speak  there  of  children  and  young  women  under  18 
years  ot  age  working  12  or  14  hours;  you  mean,  I  suppose,  inclusive  of  the 
hours  for  meals  ? 

Yes  ;  inclusive  of  the  hours  for  meals. 

20670.  Do  you  know  what  the  hours  for  meals  are  ? 

Half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  in  some  cases  they  get 
half-an-hour  for  tea,  but  not  in  every  case. 

20671.  'ihose  are  the  hours  that  you  referred  to  in  the  answers  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention? 

Yes. 

20672.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  children  would  be  working  10  or  12 
hours  a  day  ? 

Yes. 

20673.  Do  you  know  what  the  legal  hmit  is  for  children? 

I  believe  it  is  about  lOi  hours  according  to  the  Factory  Act.  You  see  where 
the  Factoiy  Act  does  not  apply,  these  children  work  excessive  hours  because 
there  is  no  inspection. 

20674.  Will 
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20674.  Will  you  refer  to  pag:e  165,  Question  19618;  Lord  Thring  says: 
"  Do  I  understand  you  that  women  work  in  these  spike-nail  factories  r"  and 
you  say,  "  No  ;"  then  the  next  question  is,  "  Not  at  all  ?"  and  you  say,  "  None." 
You  told  us  you  would  wish  as  far  as  possible  to  substitute  factories  for  work- 
shops r 

Yes,  I  have  said  that.  . 

£0675.  And  you  have  said  that  women  do  not  work  in  spike-nail 
factories  ? 

No,  they  do  not. 

20676.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  not  allow  women  to  work  at  any  kind 
of  spike-nails  in  factories  : 

No;  I  am  quite  wiUing  for  women  to  work  in  factories  on  spike-nails  on  the 
same  conditions  that  women  are  employed  in  other  factories,  namely,  that 
women  are  employed  alone  by  themselves,  and  not  mixed  up  with  the  male 
operatives ;  and  that  the  sizes  of  work  which  they  should  make  should  be 
limited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  female.  At 
present  there  is  no  limit;  they  are  at  libin-ty  to  make  any  size,  whether  they 
are  strong  enough  or  not  ;  an  I  as  a  consequence  it  ofren  brings  on  piemature 
death. 

20677.  I  think  you  gave  U3  some  limit  that  you  would  propose;  was  that  as 
to  the  chains  ? 

In  Ijoth  trades,  chain  and  nail,  no  higher  than  a  quarter  inch  diameter. 

20678.  Will  yuu  now  look  at  page  66  ;  it  is  in  Mr.  Homer's  evidence.  I 
want  to  get  from  you  what  you  mean  by  a  "fogajer."  Mr.  Homer,  at  Question 
18208,  is  asked,  "  Vou  spoke  of  'foggers'  just  now;  we  have  not  heard  of 
them  before  in  the  chain-making;  does  the  fogger  exist  in  the  chain-making." 
And  he  says,  "  Yes,  almost  as  bad,  if  not  quite,  as  in  the  nail  trade."  Tiien  he 
is  asked,  "  Will  you  teli  the  Committee  about  the  fog^ers  and  he  says,  "  We 
may  call  the  fogger  a  sweater,  but  in  our  county  they  are  called  foggers,  middle- 
men ;"  do  you  agree  with  that,  that  the  f  »gger  is  a  middleman  ? 

Yes. 

20679.  Is  there  any  other  kind  of  middleman  who  is  not  a  fogger  ? 

A  fogger  is  a  man  who  takes  out  the  work  from  the  master,  works  between 
the  operatives  and  the  n)aster,  and  makes  his  profit  from  the  operatives  and  not 
from  the  master. 

20680.  What  would  you  call  a  factor? 

A  factor  v^ou'd  be  a  gentleman  who  would  buy  largely  and  send  it  into  the 
open  market ;  a  fogger  does  not. 

20681.  Do  you  mean  that  the  factor  would  not  sell  to  large  masters? 
No,  the  factor  would  buy  from  large  masters. 

20682.  And  sell  to  the  merchants? 
And  sell  to  the  merchants. 

■20683.  You  mean  that  he  comes  between  the  merchant  and  the  masters 
great  or  small  ? 
Yes. 

20684.  Now  Mr.  Burnett  in  his  Report  seems  to  consider  that  they  are 
identical,  and  I  want  to  clear  up  that.  At  page  8  he  says,  "  This  middleman, 
whether  he  be  known  as  a  '  factor,'  a  '  sweater,'  or  by  his  local  designation  of  a 
'  fogger,' is,  in  reality,  the  common  foe  of  the  legitimate  nailmaster,  and  the 
working  nailer."  You  observe  that  there,  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  of  him  as  being 
"  known  as  a  '  factor,'  a  '  sweater,'  or  by  his  local  designation  of  a  '  fogger,'"  as 
if  a  factor  and  a  fogger  were  the  same  thing  ? 

A  "  factor  "  and  a  "  fogger  "  are  not  the  same  thing  ;  not  as  generally  under- 
stood in  the  trade. 
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20685.  This  is  wliat  I  understand  you  to  say,  there  would  be  first  of  all  the 
operatives,  the  men  or  women  working  ? 

Yes. 

20686.  They  would  be  working  for  the  occupier  of  the  shop,  the  head  of  the 
shop,  would  thev  not  ? 

Yes. 

20687.  He  might  be  working  for  a  fogger  ;  that  is  to  say,  selling  his  goods 
to  a  fogger  1: 

Yes. 

206S8.  The  fogger,  you  say,  would  sell  them  to  a  master? 
Yes. 

20689.  And  the  master  to  a  factor? 
Yes. 

20690.  And  the  factor  to  the  merchant  ? 
Yes. 

20691.  Does  that  apply  equally  to  chains  and  nails  ? 
-  Yes. 

20692.  Are  chains  made  in  Walsall  as  well  as  in  the  district  you  are 
speaking:  of  ? 

Yes,  they  are  better. 

20693.  A  better  kind  of  chain? 
Yes. 

20694.  The  same  description  of  chain  and  a  better  quality  ? 

The  same  description  of  chain,  and  other  descriptions  of  chains  ;  curb- 
chains,  bridle-chains,  and  saddle-chains. 

20695.  But  is  the  quality  better  of  the  same  description  of  chain? 

Yes  :  it  is  all  made  by  men  at  Walsall  ;  there  is  no  female  labour  employed. 

20696.  All  made  in  factories  ? 
All  made  in  factories. 

20697.  Do  yen  know  wl  r.t  the  wnges  are  at  Waball? 

I  could  not  give  you  an  exact  list,  but  I  suppose  they  would  be  about  20  per 
cent,  higher  wages  in  Walsall  than  in  Cradley. 

20698.  How  is  it  that  they  are  all  made  in  factories  by  men  there,  and  that 
no  women  are  employed  ? 

I  cannot  explain  why  they  do  not  employ  women  there,  unless  it  is  for  the 
same  reason  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  chains  are  made,  and  no 
women  are  employed.  Cradley  Heath  and  district  is  the  only  place  in  England 
where  women  are  employed.  In  all  the  chain  factories  in  England  the  chain  is 
made  by  men  and  not  by  women  except  in  liie  district  I  refer  to. 

20699.  Do  they  n  ake  the  smaller  kinds  at  Walsall  too  ? 

Yes,  they  make  the  sm.allest  chains  at  Walsall,  as  small  as  anywhere  else. 

20700.  Is  any  quantity  of  the  chain  made  at  Cradley  Heath,  and  in  that 
district,  sold  at  Walsall  ? 

Ye?,  large  quantities  are  made  at  Cradley  Heath  by  females,  purchased  by 
the  M  ahall  manufacturers,  and  sent  out  as  Walsall  chain,  simply  because  it  is 
purchased  cheaper  on  account  ot  being  made  by  the  females  than  if  it  were 
made  by  the  males  in  Walsall. 

20701.  Do  yciu  mean  that  it  goes  out  as  Walsall  chain,  and  commands  a 
better  price  ? 

Yes,  I  do. 

20702.  Is  it  marked  in  any  way  ? 
No. 

20703.  Would 
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20703.  Would  that  be  contrary  to  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  do  you 
know  ? 

Yes,  quite  contrary. 

20704.  So  that  the  women  working  at  Cradley  Heath  are  workins;  in  compe- 
tition with  the  men  at  Walsall  ? 

Yes. 

20705.  Does  thai  have  the  effect,  of  cutting  down  the  prices  at  Walsrill  ? 

It  has  had  a  very  material  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  prices  at  Walsall  are 
now  reduced  at  least  25  per  cent,  compared  to  what  they  were  some 
years  ago. 

20706.  And  your  contention  is  that  the  master  sells  that  chain  as  Walsall 
chain  at  a  hiuher  price,  and  yet  gets  it  made  much  cheaper  by  women  at 
Cradley  Heath  ? 

Yes.  1  might  add  here,  if  you  would  allow  me,  that  since  I  have  been  in 
London,  we  have  inquired  about  the  sale  price  of  a  dog  chain  that  is  made  by 
these  women  for,  at  the  most  three  farthings;  and  they  are  asking  Is,  or 
1  ^.  3  d.  for  it  in  London, 

20707.  Dog  chains,  you  sav  ? 
Yes. 

20708.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  material? 
About  2  d. 

20709.  Twopence,  and  three  farthmgs  for  the  work  ? 
Yes. 

20710.  Do  you  remember  a  witness,  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Hackett,  who  spoke 
of  her  husl)anil  complaining  of  only  getting  the  lower  price,  the  old  price,  fo 
work  for  which  lie  got  the  order  after  notice  had  been  given  and  accepted 
of  an  increase  in  wages  ;  and  you  explained  to  the  Com.mittee  what  the 
cui-tom  was.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  there  is  any  equivalent  to  that  in  fac- 
tory working  ? 

No,  none  whatever  ;  the  case  has  never  occurred.  At  time-,  when  confer- 
ences of  employers  have  been  held  at  which  I  have  attended,  the  time  or  date 
has  been  fixed  when  the  advance  should  take  place,  and  if  it  has  been  necessary 
to  consider  present  orders  they  have  always  been  considered  at  the  conference 
and  agreed  upon  ;  but.  no  advantage  has  ever  been  taken  at  the  factories  of  the 
factory  operatives,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

20711.  Do  you  know  as  much  about  the  work  in  the  factories  as  you  do 
about  that  in  the  workshops  ? 

I  do  equally  as  much,  more  if  anything. 

20712.  Your  society  represents  also,  does  it  not,  the  gun-lock  filers  and 
various  other  trades  ? 

Yes. 

20713.  In  this  gun-lock  filing  business  is  the  work  generally  carried  on 
under  much  the  same  conditions  as  have  been  described  ? 

Yes,  in  small  sho()S.  That  was  the  only  reason  I  had  for  asking  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  the  question  ;  not  because  there  are  females  or  young  persons 
employed,  but  sim])ly  because  the  system  of  domestic  workshops  in  itself  is  con- 
ducive to  the  reduction  of  wages  rather  than  otherwise,  and  I  shall  prove  to 
your  Lordships  this  morning  that  this  system  has  brought  down  wages  till  it  has 
been  utterly  impossible  for  the  operatives  to  live  when  fully  employed,  their 
wages  being  so  low. 

20714.  That  trade  is  carried  on  at  Darlastonr 
Yes. 

20715.  How  far  is  Darlaston  forom  Cradley  ? 
About  eight  miles. 
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207  16.  What  is  the  cliaracter  of  the  work  ? 

Perhaps  I  had  better  exhibit  it.  This  {exhibiting  a  lock)  is  a  gun-lock  in  its 
rough  state,  and  here  is  also  a  gun-lock  finished.  This  is  what  is  better  known 
as  the  old  flint  lock.  Tliis  is  composed  of  18  pieces,  every  one  being  separate 
and  distinct,  and  undergoing-  18  separate  and  distinct  operations.  In  1888,  as 
late  as  August  last,  this  lock  was  paid  for,  when  finished  out  of  this  rough 
iron  that  you  see  here,  and  steel  together,  the  sum  of  ^\d.  for  the  whole 
of  the  manipulation  of  the  lock. 

20717.  The  material  for  it  is  cut  into  the  rl•qui^ite  form  .- 

All  tl  ese  have  to  be  bent,  tnrned,  tempered  or  hardened,  so  as  to  work  and 
to  move  the  spring,  exactly  as  the  spring  of  a  watch  ;  and  in  addition  to  the 
filing  of  this  lock  in  its  rough  state  every  workmen  has  to  provide  his  own  tools, 
shop  rent,  and  firing,  and  these  six  small  pins  he  re  which  you  see  are  purchased 
by  the  workman  himself,  not  by  the  master.  The  rough  material  is  supplied  by 
the  master  and  then  it  is  filed,  smoothed,  and  put  together  as  you  see  in  that 
fini-hed  lock  ;  and  in  August  last  they  obtained  3^^.  each;  a  good  workman 
would  be  able  to  earn  7  s.  prr  wet  k. 

20718.  How  many  of  them  can  he  do  in  a  given  time  ? 

He  would  do  about  four  of  these  locks  per  day,  and  out  of  that  lie  would  have 
to  pay  for  his  tools,  filt  s,  pins,  and  shop  rent, 

20719.  How  much  would  that  come  to,  the  various  deductions? 

About  2 per  week.  And  here  1  would  like  to  make  a  statement  if  you 
would  allow  me.  In  1887  a  man  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Adams,  who  had  been 
a  gun-lock  filer  all  his  life,  worked  at  a  class  of  lock  that  was  only  paid  2i  c?.,  a 
similar  cLiss  to  this,  but  not  3^  d.  ;  consequently  he  could  not  earn  as  much 
money,  and  the  man  has  been  known  to  go  without  food  sometimes  for  days 
together,  for  this  reason.  The  masters  as  a  rule  in  this  trade  pay  them  for  the 
locks  every  night,  consequently  there  is  no  weekly  reckoning  in  the  small 
domestic  workshops  ;  but  the  work  each  night  is  taken  to  the  master,  and  they 
receive  their  wages  for  it  if  there  is  any  work  in  that  day.  When  ordei  s  are 
short  there  is  probably  no  work  for  Saturday;  consequently  there  is  a  difficulty 
to  tide  over  Sunday,  The  man  to  whom  I  refer  had  nothing  in  on  the  Satur- 
day, and  he  had  nothing  to  e?t  scarcely  on  the  Sunday  ;  and  (m  the  Monday 
there  were  no  orders  for  him.  On  the  Tuesday,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right, 
he  \vent  to  work;  he  woiked  nearly  all  day  without  anything  to  eat  because  he 
had  nothing  to  eat ;  and  he  went  home  and  died.  There  was  no  inquest  held. 
A  sliort  time  ago  the  question  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  inquiry 
was  made ;  the  chief  constable  sent  in  a  report,  which  was  a  very  untruthful 
report.  I  wrote  to  to  the  Home  Secretary  calling  his  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
offering  to  supply  him  with  the  tacts  of  the  case  that  could  be  rehed  upon.  He 
wrote  laying  that  fuither  inquiry  should  be  made  ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  no 
inquiry  has  been  made  ;  and  I  thought  this  a  fitting  opportunity  for  me  to 
mention  this  matter  before  your  Lordships,  so  as  to  show  you  that  we  do  not 
fear  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  matter  to  prove  eveiy  word  we  have  said 
with  regard  to  this  miserable  trade. 

20720.  You  were  saying  that  a  man  could  earn  7  a  week  in  the  lock-filing 
trade  : 

Yes. 

20721.  And  out  of  that  you  deduct  I  think  2*.  ? 
Two  shillings. 

20722.  That  would  include  rent  ? 
Yes, 

20723.  But  not  the  rent  of  his  house  I  suppose? 

No;  1  have  known  men  working  at  this  trade  and  receiving  parish  relief  at 
the  same  tin  e. 

20724.  Has  it  been  long  in  this  condition? 

Some  years ;  it  is  a  little  better  now  since  they  have  become  united  together, 

inasmuch 
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lasmuch  as  we  have  raised  the  price  to  7  s.  Even  now  they  are  very  much 
ehind  the  wages  of  a  skilled  artizan. 

20725.  And  that  work  is  ail  c  irried  on  in  these  small  shops,  is  it  ? 
Yes. 

207 :6.  How  many  hours  a  day  do  you  suppose  they  worl<  ? 
Includins:  meals  hours,  from  14  to  16  hours  a  day. 

20727.  Do  you  kiiow  what  becomes  of  those  locl<s? 
They  are  sent  abi-oad. 

20728.  Do  the  masters  live  at  Darlaston  ? 
Yes. 

20729.  Where  do  they  send  them  to  ? 
To  Birmingham,  to  the  gunmakers. 

20730.  And  they,  I  presume,  send  them  to  the  merchant  who  exports 
tiem  ? 

Yes. 

20731.  Is  most  of  the  work  done  at  Darlaston  on  that  kind  of  lock? 
Nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

20732.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  would  be  engaged  in  it  ? 
I  could  not  tell  that. 

20733.  Have  they  got  any  union  : 

Yes  ;  that  is  wiiy  the  advance  was  obtained,  hecause  they  have  just  formed  a 
ociety,  about  twelve  montiis  ago. 

2073  1.  Is  that  society  amalgamated  with  the  federation  which  you  are  con- 
lected  with  ? 
Yes. 

20735.  Is  there  the  same  system  of  middlemen  there  as  in  the  chain  and 
lail  trades 

Not  exactly  middlemen,  hut  truck  men.  The  majority  of  the  people,  or 
nasters  who  deal  in  this  kind  of  work,  either  keep  grocer's  shops  or  public- 
louses.  There  is  one  case  where  no  wages  have  been  paid  for  a  twelvemonth  ; 
t  is  all  taken  out  in  groceries. 

20736.  Do  you  know  what  the  selling  price  of  that  lock  before  you  is? 

1  do  not;  1  liave  not  the  slightest  idea,  because  it  is  attached  to  the  gun 
)y  the  gunmaker,  and  the  lock  and  the  gun  are  sold  together. 

20737.  Earl  of  Derbi/.^  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  there  was  one  work- 
hop  where  no  wages  had  been  paid  for  twelve  months  ? 

C-ne  person  who  had  received  provisions  for  the  twelvemonth  for  the  work 
lone,  and  no  wages. 

2073 S.  He  got  food  and  nothing  else  ? 
Yes. 

20739.  Y"^^  say  that  in  some  places  work  is  paid  for  every  night,  and  there 
s  no  weekly  settlement  ? 

Yes. 

20740.  Do  they  dislike  being  paid  every  night  instead  of  every  week  ? 

The  wages  are  so  small ;  that  has  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  so  long  that 
[  could  not  express  an  opinion  ;  but  if  I  were  to  express  my  own  opinion  I 
should  think  weekly  settlements  would  be  far  better  than  eveiy  day. 

20741.  On  what  ground? 

Simply  because  they  would  have  more  money  at  the  week's  end  to  spend  to 
the  best  advantage  than  by  having  a  suiall  amount  each  day. 

20742.  Siill  people  do  not  usually  complain  of  being  paid  too  quickly  or  paid 
too  often  ? 
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They  do  not  complain  about,  it,  simply  because  when  they  want  a  loaf  of 
bread  they  are  an.xious  to  get  the  money  as  soon  as  the  work  is  done. 

20743.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  domestic  workshops  tended  to  lower 
wages  ? 

Yes,  I  do  say  so. 

20744.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  longer  hours  worked  in  them,  or  on  account 
of  the  greater  facility  for  employing  women  ? 

Neither  ;  it  is  on  account  of  the  great  advantage  given  to  the  employers  to 
place  the  men  in  greater  competition  among  themselves,  simply  because  each 
man  deals  directly  with  his  employer,  and  as  a  consequence  he  is  oftener  asked 
to  accept  reduced  wages  than  he  would  be  if  the  whole  of  these  men  were 
employed  in  factorie  s. 

20745.  Then  what  you  ol)ject  to  is  that  each  man  singly  should  make  his 
bargain  with  the  employer;  what  you  want  them  to  do  is  to  make  them  bar- 
gain with  the  employers  collectively  and  in  a  body  ? 

Yes,  as  long  as  the  same  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  same  persons. 

20746.  Then,  as  to  the  employment  of  women,  you  propose  to  restrict  that,  I 
understand,  not  to  prevent  it  altogether? 

Exactly,  not  to  prevent  it,  but  to  restrict  it  to  a  limited  size. 

20747.  Is  that  in  the  interest  of  the  women,  or  to  prevent  their  competing 
unduly,  as  you  put  it,  uith  the  men  ? 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  women;  the  women  woidd  get  equally  as  much 
money  as  they  get  now,  and  the  men  would  get  more. 

20748.  How  would  the  men  get  more? 

Simply  because  the  heavier  work  would  be  better  paid  for. 

2074a.  Some  of  the  Avork  that  women  now  do  would  be  transferred  to  men  ? 
Yes.  " 

20750.  Do  you  think  the  women  themselves  would  acquiesce  in  that  arrange- 
ment r 

Yes,  the  women  would  only  be  too  willing  to  acquiesce  in  that  arrangement. 

20751.  Lord  Monkswelll]  Where  did  the  man  of  whom  you  spoke  just  now 
get  his  firing  and  tools  fiom  during  that  twelve  months,  when  you  say  he  was 
paid  entirely  in  provisions  ? 

There  are  tiiree  or  ibur  as  a  rule  working  in  one  shop,  and  the  firing  is 
generally  provided  between  them. 

20752.  He  must  have  taken  bis  share  of  the  firing,  I  suppose  .■' 

It  may  possibly  have  been  that  he  would  make  use  of  some  portion  of  the 
provisions  for  that. 

20753.  Then  he  would  give  part  of  the  provisions  to  some  other  people  ? 
Yes.    I  do  not  say  that  it  was  so,  hut  that  is  the  only  way  he  could  do  it. 

20754.  You  did  not  mean  that  his  employer  would  provide  firing  and  tools 
for  him  } 

No. 

20755.  It  i"^  the  arrangement  that  the  men  should  receive  so  much  in 
wages  and  so  much  in  firing  and  tools  ? 

No. 

20756.  Chairman.^  There  is  a  strike  going  on  at  present? 

Yes,  we  are  asking  for  9  d.  for  the  lock  {jjointin^  to  a  lock),  and  when  that 
9  d.  is  obtained,  supposing  we  obtain  it,  he  will  be  a  very  good  man  as  a  skilled 
mechanic  that  will  be  able  to  realise  from  16  s.  to  18  s.  a  week  after  all  deduc- 
tions are  made. 

20757.  Do  women  work  at  these  locks  also? 

There  are  about  three  or  four  women.    The  person  to  whom  I  refer  was  a 

woman 
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woman,  but  women's  labour  does  not  interfere  much  with  this  ;  they  are  paid 
the  same  price  as  the  men  for  what  they  do. 

20758.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  this  gauge  which  you  have  put  on  the 
table  ? 

That  is  a  gauge  with  the  numbers  on,  by  which  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  are  specified, 
I  just  handed  that  to  you  in  order  that  you  might  see  that  when  No.  4  was 
given  out  for  No.  3,  or  No.  3  for  No.  4,  as  the  case  may  be,  that  is  how  it  could 
be  tested  by  that  gauge ;  but  all  the  operatives  have  not  a  gauge  of  that 
description. 

20759.  Duke  of  Norfolk.^  Is  that  used  in  measuring  the  wire  or  the 
chain  ? 

The  cliain  or  the  wire. 

20760.  Some  of  the  holes  seem  only  applicable  to  wh^e,  being  small  punched 
holes  which  you  could  pass  a  wire  through,  but  not  a  chain  ? 

Ves. 

20761.  Chairman.~\  But  it  appears  to  me  th;it  in  the  majority  of  these  casos 
it  could  only  be  applied  to  wire 

Those  {pointing)  are  for  larger  sizes,  larger  than  the  wire.  That  gauge  only 
embraces  one  portion  of  the  sizes,  not  the  whole  of  them  ;  there  are  larger 
gauges  that  follow  on. 

20762.  How  would  you  apply  that  to  the  chain?  ( The  Witness  s-howed  how  he 
would  aj[)ply  it.) 

It  is  the  square  part  of  the  gauge  that  measures,  not  the  round  part. 

20763.  So  that  even  the  smallest  of  them  could  be  applied  to  the  chain 
itself? 

Yes. 

20764.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  Then  is  this  used  both  when  the  wire  is  given  out 
and  when  the  chain  is  brought  back  ? 

Very  often  it  is  not  used  at  all.  The  iron  is  given  out  as  it  is  put  in  the 
wari-'house,  and  placed  in  certain  places  according  to  the  sizes. 

20765.  But  in  the  trade  is  that  gauge  looked  upon  as  a  protection  to  the 
workman  or  is  it  as  a  protection  for  the  master  to  see  that  the  workman  brings 
back  what  he  should  ? 

It  is  used  in  both  ways. 

20766.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  mutual  convenience  r 
Yes. 

20767.  Chairman.]  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  workman  does  not  use  them, 
has  not  got  them  r 

No;  this  gauge  is  rather  expensive. 

20768.  Lord  Monkswell.]  How  much  would  that  one  cost? 

Five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Many  of  the  operatives  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  one. 

20769.  Chairman.]  If  that  was  used  by  the  master  and  the  operatives  there 
could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  size  that  the  operative  was  required  to 
make  ? 

Yes,  no  mistake  could  be  made  then.    I  did  expect  a  man  here  to  confirm 
my  statement  about  this  gun-lock,  according  to  your  instructions  ;  whether  he 
[has  turned  up  at  present  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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SAMUEL  PRIEST,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined,  as  follows: 

20770.  Chairman.^  Do  you  use  one  of  rhose  gauges  r 
Yes. 

■20771.  For  )Mjur  own  j^rotection? 
For  my  own  protection. 

20772.  If  it  vv'as  generally  used  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  oi)eratives  to 
be  deceived  as  to  the  size  that  they  were  required  to  make,  would  it  not  ? 

In  one  sense  it  would,  but  really  and  tndy  that  piece  of  chain  [exhibiting  it) 
was  gi  ven  out  for  No.  3  ;  it  will  go  in  the  No.  4  easily,  and  when  the  person 
takes  that  chain  it;  and  presents  it  he  will  only  get  the  No.  3  price  ;  the  ware- 
houseman will  beat  him  down  ;  in  lact,  as  one  of  the  Witnesses  told  you,  he  will 
perhaps  turn  his  back  round  and  take  no  notice  of  the  objection  raised ;  and  the 
people  really  have  not  spirit  enough  in  them  to  summon  the  master  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  piece  of  chain  will  be  reckoned  ac  the  No.  3  price,  and  they 
wonld  lose  something  like  3  A',  per  cwt. 

20773.  Will  you  look  at  page  39,  No.  17787,  in  Mr.  Juggins's  e\idence;  I 
was  asking  him  as  to  whether  tlie  managers  or  foremen  of  the  warehouses  had 
anything  to  do  with  settling  the  prices,  and  he  said  "  No  ;"  do  you  agree  with 
that  ? 

No  ;  they  do  have  something  to  do  witit  settling  the  prices. 

20774.  Perhaps  you  could  explain  that  ? 
In  my  evidence  I  gave  a  case  in  point. 

20775.  Where  is  it  ? 

At  No.  19334,  on  page  144  ;  that  is  the  case  which  1  had  before  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  nianagei'  employed  by  Eliza  Tinsley  and  Company  ;  one  of 
their  employes  brought  that  report  to  me,  which  is  stated  in  my  answer  to 
Question  19344  ;  and  it  is  a  general  report  that  this  man  Harry  Green  settles 
nearly  all  the  prices,  if  not  quite,  in  connection  with  that  firm  in  the  chain 
line. 

20776.  It  is  a  general  report,  you  say,  but  you  do  not  know  it  of  your  own 
knowledge,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge  for  this  reason :  the  last  day  that  we 
met  together  to  finish  that  1889  list  I  heard  Harry  Green  say  jjersonally  to  me 
that  Mr.  George  Green  knowed  little  or  nothing  about  the  chain  trade,  he  was 
more  con\  ersant  with  the  nails  than  he  was  with  chains. 

20777.  Do  you  consider  this  an  exceptional  case,  or  do  you  mean  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  warehouseman  settles  the  prices? 

This  is  exceptional. 

20778.  Then  I  understand  from  you  that  as  a  rule  you  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Juggins  that  the  warehousemen,  the  head  ot  the  warehouse,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  r 

The  maiority  of  warehousemen  have  nothing  to  do  with  settling  it. 

20779.  ^^^^  ^'^''^  there  are  exceptions  r 

There  are  exceptions,  and  we  think  it  is  an  evil  in  the  trade. 

20780.  Did  you  hear  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Hackett,  who  spoke  about  her 
husband  having  to  execute  an  order  at  the  old  price,  although  the  prices  had 
been  raised  since  ? 

1  did. 

20781.  And  the  allegation  that  the  master  sent  in  a  quantity  ot  iron  when 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  rise  of  prices  in  order  to  get  it  made  at  the  old 
price  ? 

I  heard  the  evidence. 

20782.  Does 
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•20702.  Does  the  same  thing  occur  in  factories? 

The  same  system  occurs  in  connection  with  what  we  call  "  reckonings." 

20783.  What  is  that;  1  want  to  understand  that  ? 

\\  hen  I  have  made  a  quantity  ot  work  I  want  to  reckon  it  up  to  see  how 
much  it  comes  to,  nnd  we  in  the  trade  say  it  is  a  "reckoning."  We  have 
known  instances  in  the  chain  trade  in  factories  where  the  men  have  begun  to 
work  after  having  a  strike,  and  tiiey  have  continued  drawing,  as  we  cali  it,  that 
is  having  some  money  on  account  for  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  as  much  as  six 
weeks  ;  the  master  has  thought  it  would  be  a  bit  doubtful  whether  the  price 
would  be  uiaintaiued,  and  he  has  allowed  his  men  to  go  on  to  that  extent,  until 
in  perhaps  four  or  five  weeks  the  prices  have  dropped,  and  then  he  has  reckoned 
the  whole  of  those  men's  wages  at  the  bate;  actually  these  men  have  never  had 
the  rise. 

20784.  You  mean  that  the  men  will  be  living  by  drawing  so  much  on  account 
for  five  or  six  weeks  ? 

Yes. 

20785.  And  that  if  the  wages  drop  during  that  time  the  master  will  pay  them 
at  the  reduced  price  for  the  whole  jjeriofl  ? 

Yes. 

20786.  What  would  ycu  call  that,  a  short  reckoniiig  r 

That  would  be  a  long  reckoning,  for  six  weeks?  we  want  short  reckonings. 

•20787.  Vou  mean  you  want  to  be  paid  every  week  ? 

Or  in  a  fortnight  at  the  most.  We  think  if  anything  can  be  dune  a  fortnight 
should  be  the  extent  to  which  masters  are  allowed  to  advance  men  money  on 
work ;  in  fact,  one  case  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  was  deputed  to  fetch 
out,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  20  or  22  summonses  against  one  master  for 
this  very  system. 

■20788.  Summonses  on  what  gruuml  ? 

Because  he  would  not  pay  on  the  full  price  the  men  turned  out  a  little  stupid  ; 
they  would  not  reckon  at  the  bate,  and  demanded  the  full  price  that  he  had 
agreed  to  pay  at  the  commencement. 

20789.  What  occurred  in  that  ca^e  ? 

When  the  master's  sun  or  the  whole  of  the  firm  knew  what  was  afoot,  they 
got  the  son  in  a  trap,  and  he  fuUo  ved  us  and  drove  to  Dudley,  and  he  had  to 
mralk  the  three  miles,  and  the  magistrate's  clerk  was  not  present  when  we  came, 
and  consequently  we  lost  a  little  time,  and  by  the  time  we  could  get  at  him  the 
Bon  came  and  paid  the  money. 

20790.  The  result  was  that  the  men  got  paid  in  full  ? 
Yes. 

'  20791.  What  would  happen  in  a  similar  case  where  this  long  reckoning  was 
going  on  if  the  prices  were  raised  r 

They  would  pay  them  at  the  bate  still;  that  is,  they  would  pay  them  at  the 
lower  price.  If  tliey  were  paying  3  s.  per  cwt.  in  the  factory  for  half- 
inch  chains  at  the  commencement  of  the  time,  should  the  prices  go  up  to 
i3  s.  6  d.  they  would  only  continue  to  pay  the  3 

20791*.  Until  they  had  cleared  the  iron  off? 

Until  they  had  cleared  it  off.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
chain  when  we  give  notice  of  a  strike  ;  they  will  give  more  iron  out  than  the 
inen  can  really  work  up,  so  that  they  then  can  get  it  at  the  low  prices. 

207g2.  Do  you  mean  in  the  factories  ? 
Out-workers  as  well. 

I  20793.  As  to  the  length  of  the  hours  of  labour,  will  you  look  at  No.  18181, 
on  page  64  ;  Mr,  Homer  says,  in  reply  to  my  question,  "  It  varies  very  much 
indeed  ;  some  of  them  work  very  long  hours,  and  others  do  not  work  so  long. 
There  is  a  deal  said  about  people  working  70  hours  a  week,  and  some  say  6,0, 
i    (11.)  H  H  2  and 
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and  some  say  65  hours,  and  so  on  ;  they  give  different  hours  which  men  work, 
but  it  strikes  me  forcibly  that  it  would  be  a  moral  impossibility  for  a  man  to 
stick  to  the  work  and  follow  it  up  these  many  hours ;  "  do  you  agree  with 
that  ? 
No. 

20794.  Then  Mr.  Homer  goes  on  to  say,  "  I  do  not  dispute  that  the  sliop  is 
open  all  that  time,  but  I  think  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  natural  point  of  view, 
we  shoidd  see  that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  support  them  at  chain-making 
so  many  hours  if  they  were  to  stick  close  to  it,  because  it  is  very  laborious 
work  indeed."  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  people  will  work  60,  65,  and  70  hours, 
sticking  close  to  it  ? 

Yes ;  I  could  draft  a  list  of  men  whom  I  know  who  do  work  from  60  to  70 
hours  per  week  ;  scores  of  cases  1  could  mention  at  once;  I  daresay  it  would 
amount  to  hundreds. 

■20795.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  Including  meals,  do  you  mean  ? 
Yes,  including  meals. 

20796.  Chairmanr\  In  your  opinion  70  hours  a  week,  including  meals,  would 
not  be  an  exceptional  thing  ? 
Seventy  hours  is  exceptional. 

^20797.  That  would  be  rarely  met  with  ? 
That  would  be  nirely  met  with. 

20798.  What  about  65  hours  ? 

1  could  mention  scores  of  instances  of  working  from  60  to  65  hours. 

20799.  ri^d  you  hear  what  Mr.  Juggins  told  us  about  foi^gers  and  factors  and 
the  vaiicus  middlemen  ? 

Yes. 

20800.  Do  you  agree  with  that?  What  is  your  definition  of  a  fogger;  what 
do  you  mean  when  you  speak  of  a  fogger  ? 

When  I  s]ieak  of  a  fogger  I  mean  one  that  will  really  come  between  the  work- 
man and  the  master,  whether  he  sells  him  the  material,  the  workmanship,  iron 
and  all,  or  whether  he  only  sells  him  the  workmanship  alone. 

20801.  And  supposing  that  ihe  man  worked  himself,  would  you  still  call  him 
a  fogger  ;  if  he  worked  himself  and  bought  chain  irom  the  operatives  and  sold 
it,  would  you  call  him  a  fogger? 

Yes,  I  would  call  him  a  fogger  in  that  instance. 

20802.  Do  you  know  whether  most  of  them  do  work  themselves,  or  whether 
most  of  them  act  merely  as  middlemen  ? 

Most  of  them  act  merely  as  middlemen  ;  in  fact,  one  in  our  neighbourhood 
whom  v.e  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  foggers  never  shuts  a  hnk. 

20803.  He  buys  everything,  you  mean? 

He  Luys  everything,  and  sells  only  to  the  masters,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
find  out ;  and  that  man  always  will  pay  from  one  to  two  list  |)rices  less  than  the 
masters  are  jTetending  to  pay  at  the  time;  peojile  call  him  a  fogger  of  the  worst 
kind. 

20804.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  he  is  one  of  the  "  biggest "  foggers  ; 
does  he  do  a  large  business? 

Yes,  a  very  large  business. 

20805.  ^^'hat  is  his  name? 
Arthur  Griffiths. 

20806.  What  kinds  of  gcods  does  he  deal  in  ? 

All  kinds  ;  large  cable  chains,  down  to  odd  ^Aork,  down  to  small  chams. 

20807.  OvXy  in  chains? 

Only  in  chains.  „  .   t^.  , 

^  20808.  Did 
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20808.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Juggins  said,  in  speaking  of  the  lock  filing 
trade,  about  a  person  who  had  received  no  wages  for  a  year,  but  had  been 
obliged  to  take  all  the  value  of  her  labour  out  in  goods,  provisions  ? 

I  heard  that. 

20809.  Have  you  known  anything  similar  occur  in  the  chain  trade  ? 
I  have  not ;  not  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

2081 0.  But  you  have  known  cases  where  people  have  given  their  labour  for 
provisions  ? 

I  have  known  cases. 

20811.  Do  you  know  when  the  last  list  was  settled  ? 
For  chain-makera,  in  1889. 

20812.  In  the  last  month  r 
In  the  last  month. 

20813.  Do  you  expect  it  will  be  kept  up  fur  any  lengtli  of  time . 
We  did  think  it  would  be  kept  up. 

20814.  I  asked  you  whether  you  do  think  ? 
I  think  it  is  broken  through  now. 

20815.  Broken  through  already? 
I  think  so. 

20816.  What  makes  you  think  that? 

From  the  reports.  Even  in  the  case  just  mentioned  the  foreman  said  he 
should  not  pay  the  list  price. 

20817.  That  was  on  this  list  price,  was  it  ? 

It  should  have  been  on  the  list  price  of  1 889,  and  since  I  have  been  in 
London  I  have  heard  that  that  man  went  to  another  firm,  and  he  expected  to 
receive  for  his  goods  taken  in  15  s.  more  than  he  did  receive. 

20818.  To  go  back  for  a  moment  to  that  question  of  trucking  more  or  less- 
direct,  do  you  know  any  cases  of  masters,  foggers,  killing  beasts  and  selling 
them  to  the  men  ? 

Yes. 

20819.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  yourself? 

Not  to  myself.    I  stated  in  my  evidence  that  I  never  dealt  with  a  fogger.  I 
have  two  tickets  here.    Those  were  given  out,  sent  by  a  fogger.    They  relate 
to  meat  (handing  in  the  same).    That  {pointing)  is  the  workman's  name,  and.i 
that  other  name  is  the  man  who  sent  it  in  ;  8^  lbs,  at  8  d.  per  lb. 

20820.  Eight  and  a- half  lbs.  of  what? 
Pork. 

20821.  That  is  signed  by  Stephens  ? 
Yes. 

•20822.  And  this  man  Stephens  is  what? 
A  fogger  and  a  truckster, 

'.^0823.  Do  you  mean  that  the  man  would  have  been  in  any  wav  obliged  to 
buy  his  meat  there  ? 

The  employer  did  not  ask  the  man  if  he  would  have  it,  but  sent  the  meat 
without  asking. 

20824.  You  mean  the  man  did  not  ask  for  it  either  ? 
No,  the  man  did  not  know  that  it  was  going  to  be  sent, 

20825.  The  employer  sent  the  meat,  and  deducted  so  much  out  of  his 
wages  ? 

Deducted  so  much  out  of  his  wages  when  he  came  to  reckon  it  ? 

20826.  Lord  Basing.']  How  do  you  know  this  ? 

In  this  particular  case  I  worked  for  the  man  at  the  time. 

(11-)  H  H3  20827.  This 
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20827.  This  person  told  you  that  he  was  not  asked  whether  he  would  tike 
meat,  but  the  ticket  and  the  meat  were  sent  to  him 

Yes. 

20828.  And  the  amount  of  it  was  deducted  from  his  wages? 
Deducted  from  his  wages  when  he  reckoned  it  up. 

20829.  And  you  said  just  now  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  send  it  back  or 
decline  to  take  it  r 

Not  this  man. 

20830.  Of  course  he  could  have  done  so  if  he  chose  r 
He  could  have  demanded  the  whole  of  his  wages. 

20831.  He  could  have  sent  back  the  meat  'i 
He  could  have  sent  it  back. 

20832.  He  had  not  spirit  to  do  that,  according  to  your  description  ? 

Noi  till  afterwards;  he  has  done  it  at  last ;  the  last  piece  of  meat  that  was 
sent  he  sent  back  again,  and  from  that  time  to  this  he  has  not  had  a  blow  of 
work  from  that  master. 

20833.  Has  he  got  \A'ork  elsewhere  ? 
Yes. 

20834.  Chairmu)!.']  Did  \ou  say  that  you  are  working  for  this  same  man  to 
whom  tht  ticket  was  sent  ? 

I  work  for  the  man. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  GRKEN,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

20835.  Chairman.']  Vou  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  EUza  Tinsley  & 
Co.  ? 

Yes. 

20836.  How  do  y^  u  describe  the  firm  ;  what  is  the  business  ? 
Nail  and  chain  manufacturers. 

2 '837.  We  have  a  good  many  terms  used;  sometimes  people  have  been 
called  masters,  and  son;etinies  manufacturers;  you  call  yourselves  manu- 
facturers ? 

We  are  manufacturers,  and  we  are  also  merchants. 

20838.  Where  is  vour  place  of  business  ? 
At  Old  Hill. 

20839.  That  is  near  Dudley  r 
Yes. 

20840.  Do  you  sell  and  deal  in  all  kinds  of  chains  ? 
Yes. 

20841.  Do  you  make  all  kinds  of  chains  ? 

Not  all  kinds  of  chain ;  we  do  not  make  the  very  small  chain  ;  we  make 
them  small  down  as  far  as  No.  10  or  No.  12,  but  the  very  small  ones  are  made 
some  in  Birmingham  and  some  in  Walsall,  and  then  we  make  the  large  chains, 
up  to  seven-eighths.  Then  my  brother  is  a  manufacturer  of  large  cables,  and  in 
conjunction  with  him  we  sell  those,  the  largest. 

20842.  Then  you  deal  also  in  nails  of  all  kinds  ? 
Yes. 

20843.  Spike  nails  ? 

Yes;  we  manufacture  all  kinds  of  wrought  or  hand-made  nails  from  the 
smallest  to  the  largest. 

20844.  When 
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-0844.  When  you  say  that  you  manufacture  them,  do  you  manufacture  them 

yourselves?  •    u     n  r 

The  custom  is  to  buy  the  iron  from  the  iron  manufacturer  in  bundles  ot 
60  lbs.  each,  deliver  that  iron  out  to  the  workmen,  and  th*  y  take  it  home  and 
work  it  up  in  their  small  shops,  and  bring  to  us  on  Saturday  the  nails  which 
they  have  made  from  the  iron.  We  reckon  the  nails,  pay  them  the  money,  and 
then  they  take  their  iron  out  again  that  same  Saturday  for  the  next  week's 
work. 

:4o845.  Have  you  any  factory  of  your  own  ? 

We  have  a  small  factory  where  we  employ  about  ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  small 
nail-makers  in  making  dogs  and  spikes. 

20846.  Where  is  the  factory? 

At  Old  Hill.  We  also  have  large  shops  in  which  some  chain-makers  work 
making  chains  trom  five-eighths  up  to  seven -eighths.  \  ^ 

20847.  The  large  cable  chains  are  all  made  in  the  large  factory  ? 
Yes. 

2084S.  And  those  your  brother  makes  ? 
Yes. 

20849.  That  is  a  separate  business? 
Yes. " 

20850.  You  act  as  agent  for  him  r 
Yes. 

20851.  Up  to  what  sized  chain  is  chain  made  in  these  large  workshops  of 
which  you  have  s-poken  ? 

We  make  the  larger  sizes  as  large  as  3  inches  or  more  in  diameter;  and  about 
five-eighths  is,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  size  that  is  made  in  the  factory.  A  smaller 
size  than  five-eighths,  and  five-eighths  uj)  to  seven-eighths,  is  made  in  the 
large  workshops. 

20852.  As  to  these  large  workshops  that  you  speak  of,  do  I  understand  that 
they  belong  to  yourselves  1 

No  ;  we  have  large  shops  in  which  we  employ  about  12  to  16  hands. 

20853.  Belonging  to  you? 

Belonging  to  ourselves.  Those  shops  are  under  the  control  of  our  foreman 
in  our  own  yard  ;  but  all  the  other  chains,  all  the  other  sizes  under  seven-pighths 
we  buy  from  n^en  who  take  the  irt)n  from  us  in  bundles  to  their  own  shops 
and  work  it  up,  or  have  it  worked  up,  in  them. 

20854.  What  proportion  of  your  business  is  manufactured  on  your  own 
premises,  in  your  own  shops  and  factory,  and  what  proportion  is  made  by 
these  out- workers  ? 

I  should  think  we  do  not  manufacture  in  our  own  workshops  more  than  15 
per  cent. 

20855.  A  he  remainder  is  done  in  this  way  :  that  you  give  out  the  iron  and 
take  back  the  work  ? 

Yes. 

20856.  You  have  represented  the  manufacturers,  have  you  not,  several  times  t 
I  have  not  particularly  represented  them  in  the  chain  trade ;  I  have  been  at 

many  meetings  where  the  wages  in  the  nail  trade  have  had  to  be  arranged,  but 
in  the  chain  trade  there  has  never  been  any  system  such  as  there  has  been  in 
the  nail  trade. 

20857.  You  have  represented  them  more  in  the  nail  trade  ? 
Yes. 

20858.  Is  there  an  association  of  the  masters? 
In  the  nail  trade,  yes. 

(11-)  H  H  4  20859  -^'^ 
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20859.  Are  you  the  secretaiy  of  that  ? 

Yes.  I  am  secretary  of  that  so  far  as  it  is  in  existence.  We  hardly  consider 
that  we  have  an  organised  association  now  ;  but  if  anything  had  to  be  done 
such  as  asking  the  employers  to  meet  to  discuss  any  question,  I  should  no 
doubt  be  applied  to,  and  very  likely  if  I  were  not  applied  to  I  should  take  tlie 
step  myself  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  employers. 

20860.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  settling-  this  last  price  list  of 
chains? 

Yes. 

20861 .  Last  month  ? 
Yes. 

20862.  Ami  have  you  had  to  do  with  settling  former  price  lists  ? 

No  ;  in  fact  in  the  ciiain  trade  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  ever  before  been 
a  case  where  the  employers  and  employed  have  met  together  and  attempted  to 
agree  upon  a  list.    This  is  the  first  attempt  that  way. 

20863.  But  they  have  in  the  nail  trade,  have  they  not? 
Yes,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace. 

C0864.  Would  it  be  more  convenient  if  you  confine  yourself  to  the  chain  tra'Je 
first,  and  then  speak  of  the  nail  trade? 
I  should  think  it  would  be. 

20865.  Do  you  consider  the  chain  trade  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  from  the 
workman's  point  of  view  than  the  nail  trade  ? 

No  ;  one  time  with  another  the  chainmakers  can  do  better  than  the  nail- 
makers. 

20866.  We  have  had  it  suggested  in  evidence  that  a  great  number  of  hands 
formerly  employed  in  making  nails  and  so  on  have  gone  into  the  chain  trade 
lately  ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

No  ;  I  do  not  know  a  case  where  a  man  or  a  woman  who  had  been  a  nail 
maker,  say  up  to  20  or  25  years  of  age,  afterwards  turned  to  making  chains ; 
there  may  have  been  isolated  cases,  but  I  cannot  at  the  present  time  call  one 
to  mind. 

2o8f)7.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact  that  owing  to  the  competition  of  machine- 
made  nails,  and  so  on,  a  good  many  of  the  nailmakers  have  been  forced  into 
other  trades,  and  among  them  into  this  trade  of  making  chains  ? 

No  ;  1  think  what  is  complained  of,  and  what  those  who  represent  the  chain- 
makers  feel,  is  that  the  nail  trade  is,  I  suppose  we  may  call  it,  a  declining  trade, 
and  the  nailmakers'  children  do  not  care  to  learn  to  make  nails,  and  they  go 
into  the  chain  shops,  their  main  reason  being  that  if  they  learn  to  make  chains 
when  they  are  young,  they  will  do  better  in  life. 

20868.  Then  that  is  not  in  your  opinion  one  of  the  causes  of  the  competition 
that  we  have  heard  of? 

Competition  on  the  part  of  the  chainmakers  ? 

20869.  On  the  part  of  the  chainmakers  ? 

Well,  that  does  cause  the  competition  ;  all  the  surplusage  hands  in  the  nail 
trade  who  do  not  care  to  learn  to  make  nails  go  into  the  chain  trade,  because 
tliey  can  do  better  ;  so  that  the  chain  trade  is,  and  has  been  for  the  last  20 
years  overhanded,  more  labour  than  work  for  it. 

20870.  The  competition  is  very  severe,  is  it? 

It  has  been ;  at  the  present  time  trade  is  comparatively  good. 

20871.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  more  demand  now  ? 
Yes. 

20872.  But  not  less  labour  employed  ? 
No. 

20873.  But 
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20873.  during  the  last  20  years  you  consider  that  the  trade  has  been 
overhanded  ? 

Yes,  and  there  are  more  chainmakers  now  ;  in  fact  the  chainmakers  for  the 
last  40  years  have  much  increased  in  quantity.  I  can  recollect  back  to  the  time 
when  the  chain  shops  were  only  hei  e  and  there,  and  now  they  are  in  streets  and 
rows.  At  Cr.adley  Heatli,  I  should  think,  certainly,  one  half  of  the  workpeople 
live  upon  chain  making, 

20874.  Is  the  trade  a  pretty  steady  one,  or  does  the  demand  fluctuate  vei  y 
much  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  it  fluctuates  very  much,  more  than  the  nail  trade,  but  as  I 
have  said  there  has  been  a  surplusage  of  labour  in  the  trade  for  20  .ye.irs,  ever 
since  the  American  War.  Up  to  that  time  the  chain  trade  Wris  good  ;  we  used 
to  get  very  large  orders  from  the  United  States,  and  one  time  with  another  the 
chain  trade  was  a  very  good  trade  indeed  for  the  workpeople,  but  then  the  war 
came,  and  the  Tariff  party  there  taxed  out  our  chains,  an;l  since  that  time  we 
have  not  had  the  American  demand,  and  that  is  the  rea'-on  why,  in  my 
opinion,  the  trade  has  been  in  such  a  bad  state  for  the  workpeoj)le  for  the  last 
20  years, 

20875.  And  in  spite  of  this  fact,  that  there  is  too  much  labour  in  the  trade 
as  I  understand  you,  the  labour  still  remains  there  r 

Yes. 

20876.  They  do  not  go  into  any  other  trade  or  leave  the  district  altogether  ? 
Some  of  them  do;  many  of  tlum  have  gone  to  the  United  States;  son)e  of 

thenj  will  turn  their  attention  to  something  else:  but  taking  the  workpeople  all. 
together,  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  out  of  the  trade  that  they  were  brought 
up  to. 

20877.  Do  vou  deal  directly  with  these  |)eople  who  make  for  you 
Yes. 

20878.  And  buy  exerything  from  them? 

And  buy  everything  from  them  ;  or  rather  not  everything  ;  we  sometimes 
should  buy  chains  from  those  who  have  been  designated  here,  as  foggers  ;  but 
till  lately  I  never  heard  that  term  applied  to  these  men,  in  fact  not  until  I  came 
up  here.  Instead  of  being  called  "fcggers"  they  are  called  "large  shopmen;" 
they  are  men  who  started  with  building  a  lari'e  chain  shop,  say  of  10  hearths, 
one  for  each  man  to  work  at ;  the  men  take  the  hearths  from  them,  and  these 
large  shopmen  go  round  to  their  respective  manufacturers  or  warehouses,  take 
the  orders,  and  get  the  iron  ;  then  these  men  make  the  chains,  and  they  allow 
as  a  rule  25  per  cent,  for  the  breeze,  the  use  of  the  shop  and  tools,  and  the 
cartage. 

20879.  You  call  them  "  large  shopmen  ?" 

"  Yes."  Now,  referring  to  one  who  has  been  mentioned  this  morning,  of  the 
of  Griffiths,  I  can  recollect  when  he  had  but  one  shop  ;  now  he  has  several 
shops,  and  he  also  buys  from  men  and  women  who  work  in  their  own  little 
shojjs  at  home  ;  he  takes  the  chain  from  them  at  any  time  when  their  necessi- 
ties drive  them  to  him,  at  the  price  that  he  and  they  contract  togetlier  to  give 
and  take ;  and  he  holds  that  in  hand  or  in  stock  until  some  chainmaster  buys 
Ijthem  from  him, 

20880.  Some  manufacturer,  you  mean  ? 

Some  manufacturer  calls  upon  him  and  says,  "  Have  you  this  or  that :  "  If 
he  has  it  he  sells  it  to  him  at  the  best  price  he  can  get. 

I  30881.  And  you  would  deal  indiscriminately  with  men  of  that  kind,  or  with 
the  smaller  people  themselves  r 

We  strive  to  do  the  whole  of  our  trade  with  what  we  call  single  hands,  with 
those  who  work  for  the  trade,  and  make  up  this  chain  in  their  own  shops ; 
because,  with  regard  to  these  large  shopmen,  we  do  not  consider  that  the  quality 

(11.^  II  of 
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of  their  chain  is  as  reliable  as  that  which  we  get  from  our  own  workpeople  who 
work  for  us  from  one  year's  end  to  another. 

20882.  Now  when  the  operatives  sell  to  some  of  these  large  shopmen  or 
foggers,  naturally,  I  presume,  they  would  not  get  the  same  price  as  if  they  sell 
direct  to  the  manufacturer  ? 

It  all  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  trade ;  when  the  trade  or  the  demand  is 
improving,  and  the  men  find  out  that  their  labour  is  wanted,  the  large  shopmen 
I  have  no  duubt  would,  for  a  short  time,  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  wage 
exactly  as  we  should. 

20883.  How  do  they  make  any  profit  in  that  case? 

The  large  shopman  gets  his  25  per  cent,  allowed  to  him,  but  he  would 
get  no  profit  on  the  chain  made  in  the  people's  own  shop,  and  taken  to 
him. 

20884.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  of? 

That  state  of  things  never  lasts  long  ;  if  the  trade  gets  to  be  so  good  that  no 
people  go  to  the  large  shopmen  because  they  can  sell  their  chains  to  the  manu- 
facturers direct,  the  manufacturers'  foremen  and  workmen  coming  after  them 
for  their  work,  that  soon  leads  to  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  for  an 
advance  of  wages,  which  they  generally  get. 

20885.  t^ut  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  you  have  answered  my  question.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  case  which  you  mentioned,  of  the  operative  who  sell  the  goods 
lie  makes  at  one  of  the  small  shops,  to  one  of  these  large  shopmen  ;  I  want 
to  know  why  he  evt  r  sells  them  to  a  large  shopman  ;  because  I  should  be 
right  in  saying,  should  I  not,  that  he  gets  a  better  price  if  he  sells  direct  to  the 
manufacturer  without  the  intervention  of  the  large  shopman  ? 

It  arises  in  this  way:  supposing  these  men  who  work  in  their  own  small  shops 
are  good  workn  en  to  start  with,  then  the  time  does  come  when  the  manu- 
facturer cannot  go  on  delivering  iron  to  them  because  he  has  no  orders,  and  his 
stocks  are  as  large  as  I'e  cares  for  them  to  be;  then  these  people  will  go  on 
working  in  their  own  shop ;  although  they  have  no  iron  from  the  manufacturer 
they  have  some  in  stock  tiiemselves  or  will  manage  to  buy  it  or  get  it  on  credit ; 
the  product  they  will  take  to  tht- se  large  shopmen  and  sell  it  to  them  at  a  less 
price  than  they  would  to  the  manufacturer  ;  so  that  that  is  a  means  whereby 
the  wages  are  always  brought  down. 

20886.  That  depends  then  to  some  extent,  in  fact  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
condition  of  the  trade  ? 

Yes 

20887.  If  the?e  small  men  could  get  constant  orders  fr.)m  the  large  masters 
they  would  naturally  prefer  to  work  for  them  ? 

Certainly. 

20888.  If  they  cannot  get  orders  they  are  obliged  to  make  something  and  sell 
it  cheap  to  the  fogger,  or  the  large  shopman,  who,  I  presume,  holds  it  in  stock 
till  there  is  a  demand  for  it  ? 

Yes  ;  and  it  pays  him  to  hold  it  in  stock,  or  he  thinks  it  will  pay  him,  because 
he  gets  it  at  so  much  lower  than  the  list  price  when  he  buys  it. 

20889.  Then  it  may  happen  that  when  a  demand  comes  again,  and  the 
manufacturer  is  clearing  ofi  his  stock,  he  coidd  buy  the  goods  cheaper  from  one 
of  these  large  shopmen  than  he  could  get  them  made  l)y  the  small  men  ? 

That  works  round  in  this  way  :  as  soon  as  these  large  shop-men  find  that  they 
are  buying  at  a  lower  price  than  the  manufactuiers  are  paying  to  their  work- 
people, they  v\ill  themselves  let  it  be  understood  by  some  of  the  manufacturers, 
those  that  usually  deal  with  them,  that  they  can  sell,  say  at  the  3  s.  6  d.  list 
instead  of  the  4  5.  ;  and  those  manufacturers  who  do  not  as  a  rule  regularly 
keep  on  single  hands  will  commence  to  buy  from  these  large  shopmen. 

20890.  Consequently  the  list  is  broken  down  ? 
Yes. 

20891.  Is 
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20891.  Is  it  generally  the  rule  for  large  manufacturers  to  employ  constantly 
the  same  single  hands  as  you  call  them,  or  to  deal  with  these  large  shop- 
men? 

It  is  the  rule  for  the  large,  what  we  call  the  respectable  manufacturers,  to 
employ  their  own  workpeople. 

20892.  As  much  as  they  canr 

As  much  as  they  can  ;  in  fact,  we  cannot  rely  upon  the  quality  of  the  work 
otherwise. 

20893.  On  account  of  the  quality  ? 

That  is  the  principal  thing,  the  quality  ;  and  because  we  like  to  keep  the  same 
hands  on.  We  have  the  same  workmen  employed  now  that  have  worked  lor 
our  firm  for  20  and  in  some  cases  for  30  years. 

20894.  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  demand  is  very  slack  for  any  length  of 
lime,  and  the  large  manufacturers'  stocks  are  full,  the  operatives  would  have  to 
sell  very  cheap  to  these  large  shopmen  I  should  imagine? 

Yes.  ' 

2889.'>.  And  that  consequently  articles  of  good  material  and  good  manufac- 
ture would  be  offered  for  sale  by  these  large  shopmen  very  cheap,  much  below 
the  list  prices  ? 

Yes. 

20856.  Is  it  not  the  case,  then,  that  the  large  manufacturers  would  naturally 
avail  themselves  of  suih  an  opportunity  ? 

'1  here  is  not  much  necessity  ;  we  do  not  trouble  much  about  those  large  shop- 
men. iSuppose  we  are  paying  now  the  4  s.  list  (some  call  it  the  3  s.  6  d.,  I  call 
it  the  4  s.  lii^t)  and  we  found  orders  fail  us,  we  should  keep  the  workmen  going 
as  many  weeks  as  would  enable  us  to  put  in  a  fairly  assorted  stock,  hoping  that 
orders  would  be  coming  in  by  every  post.  When  our  stocks  were  as  large  as 
we  thought  it  wise  to  risk  at  the  present  4  s.  list,  we  should  tell  the  workmen 
that  they  n)ust  play  for  a  time,  that  they  must  have  a  week's  play.  When  we 
do  that,  some  of  our  workpeople  will  go  on  working  and  rush  their  chain 
into  these  large  shopmen  at  any  price  almost  that  they  can  get,  at  least  a 
price  at  which  they  can  just  manage  to  live  ;  they  will  not  work  below  that 
price.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  4  s.  list  now,  we  used  to  consider  that 
the  2  s.  6  d.  list  for  half  inch  chain  was  the  lowest  price  at  which  a  chainmaker 
would  work  ;  but  I  believe  in  the  bad  times  of  about  three  or  four  years  ago, 
when  the  chain  trade  was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  some  of  the  workpeople 
worked  as  low  as  2  ;  that  led  to  a  strike  running  over  from  six  to  twelve 
months. 

20897.  You  spoke  just  now  about  some  people  calling  it  the  4 5.  list,  and 
some  people  calling  it  the  3  s.  6  d.  list  ? 

Yes ;  the  half-inch  on  the  list  is  designated  as  good  quality,  and  I  consider 
-that  that  is  the  name  by  which  the  list  ought  10  be  called,  because  as  to  the 
common  quality  for  half  inch,  the  3  5.  6d.,  that  was  only  put  into  the  list 
because  some  of  these  large  shopmen,  notorious  for  very  bad  quality,  or  less  work 
on  the  chain,  would  always  buy  at  a  lower  price  than  the  respectable  manufac- 
turer. The  workmen  say  they  are  working  now  at  the  3*.  6  d.  list ;  they  name 
it  from  the  price  of  the  very  lowest  chain ;  I  say  it  is  the  4  s.  list,  because  I 
name  it  from  the  quality  of  chain  which  we  profess  to  buy  ourselves. 

20898.  I  suppose  there  is  competition  not  only  among  the  workmen  but 
among  manufacturers  ? 

Oh,  yes. 

20899.  Is  that  competition  very  keen  ? 
In  stlling,  yes. 

20900.  In  that  case  you  say,  you  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  deal  with 
the  same  people,  the  same  woikers  who  work  tor  you  ? 

Yes. 
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20901.  But  if  your  neighbours  chose  to  buy  from  the  large  shopmen  cheaper 
than  you  can,  would  you  not  be  compelled  to  follow  their  example,  otherwise 
they  would  be  able  to  sell  cheaper  than  you  ? 

If  we  were  to  sell  we  must  follow  their  example ;  but  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  trade  which  we  used  to  do  we  have  simply  allowed  to  pass  us  because  we 
would  not  go  to  these  large  shopmen  and  take  the  chain  from  rhem.  I  think 
I  ought  to  state  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  heard  anything  about  it) 
that  many  of  these  large  shopmen  buy  the  chain,  and  will  sell  it  as  tested  chain 
when  it  is  not  tested  ;  at  least  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  tested  ; 
they  deliver  certificates  as  though  it  had  been  tested,  but  they  never  put  it 
through  their  machine ;  that  is  what  we  believe  to  be  the  case. 

20902.  I  will  come  back  to  that  point  later.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying 
that  the  fact  that  these  middlemen,  these  large  shopmen,  are  very  frequently 
able  to  sell  the  goods  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  the  price  list,  would  have  a 
general  tendency  in  view  of  the  competition  among  the  manufacturers  to  compel 
them  to  give  way  from  the  price  list  and  to  give  the  lower  prices  ? 

Yes,  it  has  done  that. 

20903.  I  understand  yon  that  your  firm  rather  prefer  to  lose  the  trade,  let  it 
})ass  you,  as  you  say,  than  to  give  in  to  that  ? 

Than  to  be  bothered  with  it.  I  must  say  that  one  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
profit  at  all  left  to  make  it  worth  my  time  to  attend  to  that  part  of  the  trade. 
Chains  are  bought  by  men  who  simply  have  an  office  ;  they  send  their  circulars 
and  lists  to  London  to  the  merchants  and  get  orders  ;  they  go  to  these  large 
shopmen  and  get  the  chain,  send  it  up  to  London,  and  the  whole  of  it,  all  the 
business,  will  be  done  for  2  s.  6  d.  a  ton  profit. 

20904.  Does  a  large  shopman  deal  direct  with  the  merchant  ? 
No. 

20905.  Never? 

No.  Perhaps  they  are  clerks  who  have  been  brought  up  with  a  manufacturer, 
who  know  the  customers ;  they  leave  the  manufacturer's  employment,  go  home 
and  get  an  office,  or  do  it  in  their  own  home,  seek  orders  by  circulars  and  lists 
in  London  and  Liverpool,  and  then  when  they  have  the  orders,  go  to  the  large 
shopmen  for  the  chains  ;  those  large  shopmen  will  execute  the  orders  and  make 
an  invoice  to  them  ;  they  make  the  invoice  out  to  the  London  merchant,  get 
the  money,  and  pay  the  large  shopmen. 

20906.  They  act  merely  as  agents  ? 
Yes. 

20907.  Would  those  be  what  have  been  described  to  us  as  "  factors  ;"  would 
you  call  them  "  factors  ?" 

No,  they  designate  themselves  as  "  manufacturers  "  on  their  circulars  and 
headings. 

20908.  They  call  themselves  "  manufacturers,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
do  not  manufacture  ? 

No. 

20909.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  large  shopmen  declare  the  chain 
to  be  tested,  but  do  not  test  it  all  ? 

I  believe  so. 

20910.  They  send  a  certificate  that  it  is  tested  to  bear  a  certain  strain, 
whereas  it  is  not  tested  at  all  ? 

Yes. 

2091 1 .  The  certificate  being  a  fraud  ? 
Yes. 

20912.  Does  that  apply  to  all  kinds  of  chain? 

No,  that  only  applies  to  the  very  commonest  chain ;  the  merchants  will  have 
a  tested  chain, 'and  they  of  course  ask  for  prices  fiom  half  a  dozen  manufac- 
furers,  I  suppose  ;  they  give  the  order  out  to  the  lowest  price,  and  these  men 
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must  send  up  a  certificate,  which  they  do;  and  I  say  I  beUeve  that  a  great 
quantity  of  the  chain  so  sent  out  is  never  tested. 

20913.  Do  you  know  what  becomes  of  that  chaiu;  is  it  used  here  or  is  it 
exported,  or  what  ? 

It  is  ail  exported. 

20914.  Where  does  it  go  ? 
To  China. 

2091 5.  And  to  South  America  ? 

To  South  America,  and  to  Greece  and  Constantinople. 

20916.  How  do  you  test  your  chains  ? 

By  hydraulic  power ;  the  chain  is  run  in  between  the  balks ;  it  is  made  fast 
with  a  hook  at  each  end,  the  testing  machine  then  pulls  it  out  till  you  have  got 
a  certain  weight  upon  it,  when  it  throws  off  the  weight  of  itself,  so  that  you  can- 
not put  more  strain  upon  the  chain  than  is  the  understood  test  for  the  size, 

20917.  Is  that  an  expensive  apparatus  ? 
No,  70  /.  or  80  /. 

20918.  And  all  the  chain  that  you  make  in  your  factory  or  get  in  your 
brother's  factory,  or  buy,  you  test  in  that  way  ? 

Yes. 

20919.  It  would  bean  expensive  thing  for  one  of  these  large  shopmen  to 
have  the  machine  ? 

I  believe  some  of  these  large  shopmen  have  the  machine  but  never  use  it. 

20920.  Whom  do  you  sell  your  chains  to ;  send  them  direct  to  merchants^  or 
tlirough  agents,  or  how  ? 

Our  trade  is  principally  a  home  trade ;  our  travellers  travel  through  the 
United  Kingdom. 

20921.  You  have  your  own  travellers  ? 

Yes ;  calling  upon  ironmongers  and  iron  merchants,  and  it  is  to  those  trades- 
men that  we  send  our  chains,  excepting  the  merchant  trade  or  the  export  trade 
that  we  do,  and  it  is  this  latter  trade  which  has  declined  with  ourselves,  I  should 
think  75  per  cent,  in  the  last  12  years. 

20922.  This  export  trade  ? 
Yes. 

20923.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

The  competition  making  it  not  to  be  worth  our  while  to  pursue  that  portion 
of  the  business;  these  so-called  manufacturers  who  only  have  an  office,  and 
keep  themselves  for  2  /.  or  50  s.  a  week  practically  beat  us. 

20924.  Would  these  merchants  test  the  chains  themselves  ? 
No. 

20925.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  maker's  certificate  ? 

They  seem  to  be  satisfied  if  they  can  only  get  a  test  certificate  ;  it  does  not 
matter  whom  it  is  from. 

20926.  Then  what  do  you  understand  by  a  "  factor  "? 
In  the  chain  trade  ? 

20927.  Yes,  or  in  the  nail  trade  either? 

I  will  put  it  in  the  nail  trade.  A  factor,  as  1  have  already  understood  it  in 
the  nail  trade,  was  a  man  who  used  to  buy  the  nails  from  the  workmen  and 
take  them  to  the  manufacturer.  He  was  a  middleman,  but  some  of  these  men 
were  very  respectable  tradesmen  30  or  40  years  ago  in  the  nail  trade ;  they  were 
called  "  factors,"  "  nail  factors  ;"  now  the  men  who  perform  that  work,  the  little 
work  of  buying  for  manufacturers  in  the  nail  trade,  are  never  called  "  factors  ;" 
they  are  called  "  foggers."  Their  occupation  is  almost  gone  ;  very  little  of  the 
nail  trade  is  done  in  that  way.    The  nail  factor  30  years  ago  used  to  take  his 
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nails  to  the  manufacturer,  for  whom  he  bought,  every  Saturday  or  some  other 
dav  in  the  week,  two  or  three  cart  loads  ;  he  would  bring  the  nails,  take  liis 
mone)',  take  his  iron,  and  he  would  take  orders  to  put  his  workmen  on  for  the 
next  week;  but  si  nee  30  years  ago  all  respectable  manufacturers,  at  least  the  largest 
of  them,  have  given  up  employing  these  factors,  and  have  opened  ware- 
houses in  the  different  nail-making  districts,  so  that  they  may  be  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  the  workmen,  and  buy  the  work  direct  from  them. 
My  firm  has  six  of  these,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time  ;  at  Sedgley,  Dudley, 
Bromsgrove,  Catshill,  Lye,  Old  Hill.  With  these  warehouses  we  are  practically 
close  to  the  workmen  who  make  every  kind  of  wrought  nail.  Our  buyers  go  to 
these  warehouses  ;  we  have  a  permanent  staff  in  the  one  at  Catshill ;  to  some  of 
the  other  places  they  go  one  day,  and  to  others  two  days  a  week ;  by  this  means 
they  get  to  know  the  workmen,  and  select  the  best,  if  they  do  their  duty ; 
and  we  strive  to  keep  those  workmen  on  regularly  ;  and  so  are  able  to  get  a 
better  quality  of  work  than  could  be  got  through  the  old  nail  factors. 

20928.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  that  manufacturers  prefer  to  buy 
from  these  foggers,  as  they  have  been  called,  or  large  shopmen,  because  they 
can  get  the  goods  cheaper ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  do  not  like  themselves  to  go 
back  upon  the  trade  prices,  and  therefore  will  tell  a  man  that  they  have  got 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  that  they  are  full,  and  there  is  no  demand,  and  will  tell 
him  that  he  had  better  jio  to  one  of  these  large  shopmen  ;  and  that  they  do  that 
on  purpose,  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  the  goods  cheaper  ;  do  you  think  that  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  ? 

!No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  done.  It  comes  about  as  I  stated  ;  firms  like  ours 
when  they  have  their  warehouse  well  stocked,  and  think  it  advisable  to  stock  no 
more,  will  put  some  of  tiiC  workmen  on  half  time  ;  but  others  of  the  workmen 
they  would  stop  altogether,  these  would  not  be  the  good  workmen  ;  they  would 
go  and  offer  to  work  for  the  large  shopmen  at  a  less  price.  Some  of  the 
unreflecting  workmen,  under  such  circumstances,  will  say  that  we  drive  them 
to  the  large  shopmen  that  they  may  reduce  their  wages  ;  whereas  it  is  the 
exigencies  of  demand  and  supply  which  cause  us  to  cease  buying  when  we  have 
bought  sufficient  and  are  getting  no  orders. 

20929.  You  are  speaking  of  yourself,  but  the  question  I  asked  you  was  a 
general  one,  whether  you  thirk  it  is  ever  done  by  manufacturers  ? 

There  are  manufacturers  who  never  keep  any  stocks ;  they  have  no  capital, 
they  cannot  afford  to  keep  stock. 

20Q30.  The  existence  of  these  middlemen  would  enable  it  to  be  done  ? 
Yes. 

20931.  The  fact  that  they  might  have  stocks,  and  be  enabled  to  sell  at  a 
cheaper  price,  would  enable  a  manufacturer  who  did  not  like  to  give  less  than 
the  trade  price  himself,  to  make  an  excuse,  and  say  to  the  workman,  "  I  have 
nothing  for  you  to  do,  and  you  had  better  go  and  try  Mr.  So-and-So,"  and  then 
they  could  buy  cheaper  from  him  ? 

I  could  not  conceive  any  manufacturer  saying  that  to  a  workman,  to  go  from 
himself,  who  had  no  orders,  to  a  large  shopman  who  would  employ  him. 

20932.  You  think  it  would  be  such  an  improper  thing  to  do,  that  you  do  not 
think  any  manufacturer  would  do  it  ? 

I  think  not. 

20933.  If  one  did  it,  would  it  be  likely  to  compel  others  to  follow  suit  ? 

He  would  not  do  it,  not  to  say  that  to  the  workmen;  if  he  found  that  it  was 
not  suitable,  or  did  not  suit  his  exigencies  to  buy  chains  direct  from  the  work- 
people, as  I  said,  it  would  be  because  he  could  not  atiord  to  stock  chains  not  in 
any  quantity  ;  consequently  when  he  gets  an  order  in  the  morning,  perhaps  to 
be  executed  to  morrow  or  the  day  after,  he  must  go  to  these  large  shopmen  and 
get  the  chains  so  that  he  may  execute  the  order  promptly. 

20934.  Why  do  you  buy  at  all  from  these  large  shopmen? 

It  is  very  exceptional,  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  do,  and  if  we  do,  it  is 

because 
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because  we  get  an  order  and  the  customer  cannot  wait,  and  we  go  then  to  the 
lar^e  shopman  and  buy  the  chain  from  him  ;  we  try  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
the  chain  is  satisfactory  and  will  suit  our  customer,  and  we  send  it  away  ;  but 
we  never  resort  to  them  if  we  can  have  a  sufficient  time  to  get  up  the  order 
after  we  have  leceived  it. 

20935.  But  of  course  other  manufacturers  buy  more  hirgely  from  them? 
Yes,  those  who  do  not  keep  stock ;  some  of  them  buy  nearly  all  they  selL 

20936.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  trade  generally  if  this 
middle-man  were  done  away  with  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  he  can  be  done  away  with  ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

20937.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  workmen  ? 
I  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  workmen. 

20938.  That  they  should  have  somebody  who  will  take  work  from  them 
when  the  manufacturer's  stocks  are  full  and  he  has  got  no  orders  ? 

Yes. 

20939.  If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  these  middlemen,  foggers,  large 
shopmen,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  you  think  in  fact  that  the  workman 
would  have  nothing  to  do  at  all  sometimes  ? 

He  would  have  nothing  to  do  ;  you  would  simply  be  saying  to  that  workman, 
"  You  shall  not  go  to  the  large  shopman ;  "  "  The  large  shopman  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  buy  from  the  workman,"  and  you  would  say,  or  the  law  would  say 
to  that  man  who  cannot  get  orders  at  the  4  s.  list,  hut  is  ready  to  sell  his 
labour  at  a  lower  price  if  he  can  find  a  man  to  buy  it,  and  stock 
it  till  the  trade  is  better,  "  You  shall  not  work  at  that  lower  price, 
you  shall  starve."  Not  only  that ;  it  works  in  this  way  :  if  you  could 
by  law  give  us  the  4  s.  list  for  chains  for  the  next  ten  years,  I  think  if  the  other 
trades  in  the  district  were  no  better  paid  than  they  are  now,  the  rush  of  children 
into  the  chain  trade  in  10  years'  time  would  have  increased  the  operatives  by 
50  per  cent.  By  that  time  of  course  there  would  be  such  a  force  of  labour  for 
the  chains  that  would  have  to  be  made  that  the  wages  would  be  reduced  lower 
than  they  ever  have  been. 

20940.  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  trucking  that  we  have  heard  of? 
in  the  chain  trade  ? 

20941.  In  the  chain  or  nail  trade  ? 

In  the  chain  trade  there  is  an  extraordinary  development  in  that  case  of 
Stephens's ;  I  have  heard  that  he  occasionally  buys  a  lot  of  fowls ;  sometimes 
kills  a  pig  or  pijis,  sells  the  meat  or  these  fowls  to  his  people,  and  of  course  takes 
the  profit  out  of  them  ;  but  then  if  the  workpeople  would  take  advantage  of  the 
Saw  which  is  provided  for  them  they  could  easily  stop  him  from  doing  it. 

20942.  Do  you  know  Stephens  ? 
1  do. 

20943.  Is  he  what  you  would  call  a  large  shopman  ? 

He  has  a  very  large  shop.  This  Stephens  does  a  very  peculiar  trade.  Forty 
years  ago,  when  the  father  of  a  family  had  his  chain  shop,  he  would  train  his 
children  up  to  his  own  trade,  and  would  have  them  working  all  round  him,  say 
five  or  six  in  a  shop ;  and  that  was  the  rule  all  through  the  trade;  but  the 
demand  from  America  for  chains  of  a  pecuhar  kind,  where  they  are  mostly  the 
single  links,  led  to  more  girls  being  employed,  and  a  greater  demand  for  youths, 
and  that  went  on  till  men  started  large  shops  and  hired  children  to  make  these 
hnks,  simply  having  one  man  perhaps  to  20  girls  or  boys  to  make  the  swivels 
and  hooks,  and  to  fix  up  these  hnks  into  cow-ties  or  otlier  chains  that  these 
men  could  get  orders  for.  Now  Stephens  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
men  in  jmshing  this  trade.  I  have  known  him  to  have  orders  from  the  Birming- 
ham  merchants,  for,  I  believe  I  have  heard,  2,000  dozens  of  cow-ties  at  one 
time.  He  would  have  the  links  of  these  cow-ties  made  by  these  children,  and 
have  them  fitted  up  into  cow-ties  with  the  swivels  and  hooks  and  other  parts 
by  a  few  men  that  he  employed  to  do  that  work ;  he  then  is  able  to  sell  tliese 
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cow-ties  by  that  means  at  a  very  very  low  price.  Of  course  the  consumer  has 
the  benefit,  but  the  poor  worker  is  punished. 

20944.  Do  you  buy  from  him  ? 

No.  We  have  before  now  bought  something,  or  a  few  chains,  from  him  if 
we  wanted  them,  and  we  knew  he  made  them  ;  we  do  not  go  to  him  if  we  can 
help  it. 

20945.  1  gather  from  you  that  you  think  what  has  been  stated  as  regards  his 
trucking  is  exaggerated  ? 

Yes  ;  I  should  not  think  he  can  do  that  kind  of  trucking  to  any  great 
extent. 

20946.  Do  you  think  the  evil  exists  at  all  in  the  trade,  in  the  chain  or  nail 
trade  ? 

In  the  chain  trade  there  is  but  the  case  of  Stephens,  and  a  large  cable  manu- 
facturer who  is  also  a  large  farmer,  and  he  kills  his  cattle  weekly  and  sells  the 
joints  of  meat  to  his  workpeople,  to  what  extent  I  do  not  know. 

20947.  That  is  in  the  chain  trade - 
Yes. 

20948.  Then  al»out  the  nail  trade  r 

In  the  nail  trade,  as  I  stattd  before,  70  per  cent.  I  sliould  think  of  the  trade 
40  years  ago  was  done  through  factors,  who  paid  mostly  in  truck,  hut  they  have 
been  kiliea  off  by  the  necessity  of  respectable  manufacturers  having  warehouses 
in  the  respective  districts  where  nails  are  made.  Nevertheles?,  there  is  here 
and  there  a  foggi  r,  a  man  usually  who  was  brought  up  as,  or  who  now  is,  a 
nailer  ;  he  will  buy  a  few  nails  from  his  neighbours,  stock  them  in  his  kitchen 
or  in  his  nail  shop,  and  when  he  has  so  many  go  round  to  the  manufacturers 
and  offer  them  for  sale. 

20949.  Does  the  trucking  exist  in  tlie  nail  trader 

I  should  not  think  that  the  trucking  now  in  the  nail  trade  amounts,  in  the 
Old  Hill  district,  or  any  other  district,  to  10  per  cent.;  it  is  gradually  dying 
out. 

20950.  It  is  gradually  dying  out,  but  it  exists  ? 
It  does  exist. 

20951.  I  think  you  said  you  had  six  warehouses  ? 
Yes. 

20952.  In  different  parts  of  this  district } 
Yes. 

20953.  How  are  they  managed  r 

At  one  warehouse,  at  Catshill,  we  have  a  manager,  and  men  with  him  in  the 
wai  ehouse  who  buy  and  pack  all  the  nails  there  ;  at  all  the  other  warehouses 
we  send  men  to  them  once,  or  twice,  or  three  times  per  week,  to  buy  and  pack 
and  send  out  the  nails  at  each  respective  place  ;  but  usually  we  only  send  them 
once  a  week ;  then  they  buy  the  nails  ;  we  send  our  teams ;  they  bring  the  nails 
to  our  central  warehouse  at  Old  Hill,  and  we  pack  them  up  there  and  send  tliem 
out. 

20954.  Then  nobody  lives  in  the  warehouse  at  all  r 
No  one. 

20955.  They  are  simply  dep6ts  where  a  man  goes  to  gather  the  nails  to- 
gether, buy  them,  and  take  them  to  the  central  warehouse  at  Old  Hill  ? 

Yes  ;  but  by  having  our  own  warehouseman  there,  he  comes  into  contact 
with  the  workpeople ;  he  knows  all  of  them,  and  if  a  workman  brings  his  nails 
not  in  good  condition,  be  is  expected  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  have  a  good  class 
of  workman  making  the  nails. 

20956.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  having  your  own  warehouseman  "  there;  I 
thought  you  said  it  was  only  once  a  week  he  went  ? 

When 
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When  we  buy  the  nails  of  course  all  the  workmen  come  to  the  warehouse  on 
that  day. 

20957.  The  same  warehouseman  goes  fo  the  same  place  arice  a  week  ? 
Yes. 

20958.  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices  ? 

No,  not  in  the  Old  Hill  district,  not  anywhere  except  at  Bromsgrove.  In-the 
Old  Hill  district  it  is  a  regulai-  rule  that  all  the  workpeople  are  paid  from  the 
understood  list. 

1^0959.  And  how  many  warehouses  are  tliere  in  that  district.^ 
Only  one  at  Old  HiH.    At  all  the  warehouses  except  Bromsgrove  and  Cats- 
hill  (and  Catshill  is  in  the  Bromsgrove  district),  that  is  to  say,  at  the  other  four 
warehouses  our  buyers  all  understand  that  they  must  buy  at  the  present  time  011  the 
basis  ofthe  1879  list,  less  20  per  cent,  from  hobs,  and  10  per  cent,  all  other  nails. 

20960.  Your  buyers,  you  say  ;  those  are  the  persons  you  spoke  of  just  now  as 
warehousemen  ? 
Yes. 

2096 !.  Your  orders  to  them  are  that  they  are  to  pay  the  1879  list  with  these 
two  percentages  off? 

Yes,  20  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent,  off,  and  that  they  must  not  buy  at  a 
lower  price  until  they  have  instructions  from  me. 

20962.  Has  that  always  been  the  rule  ? 

Yes,  in  those  districts,  ever  since  I  recollect ;  there  used  to  be  more  devia- 
tions from  tliat  rule  than  there  are  now  ;  but  it  is  the  rule  now. 

209^3.  And  that  is  the  case  in  four  out  of  the  same  warehouses  ? 
In  four  out  of  the  six  warehouses. 

20964.  Now  as  to  the  other  two  r 

At  Catshill  and  Bromsgrove,  that  rule  att  he  present  time  is  carried  out  at 
our  warehouses;  each  of  our  foremen  at  Bromsgrove  and  Catshill  understands 
that  he  must  buy  no  nails  at  less  than  those  prices.  Now,  at  Bromsgrove  and 
Catshill,  whenever  the  workpeople  are  without  work  they  will  make  their 
bundle  or  two  bundles  of  nails  the  next  week,  that  is  when  they  receive  no 
order  the  Saturday  before,  they  will  still  go  on  working  the  next  week,  and 
when  they  have  made  the  nails  they  will  sell  them  to  some  one,  so  that  they 
havv'k  them  round  and  offer  them  at  a  less  price.  Probably  the  people 
we  call  the  factors  or  fogj^ers  are  the  first  to  pick  these  cheap  nails  up  ; 
then  it  extends  ro  some  other  little  manufacturers,  then  to  some  of  those 
that  are  a  little  larger,  and  as  soon  as  1  find  that  that  has  got  to  be  a  custom, 
and  I  hear  of  it  from  our  customers  that  they  are  buying  hobs  (those  are  the 
nails  made  there  more  particularly)  at  a  lower  price  than  we  are  offering,  i 
inquire  and  find  what  they  are  doing  at  Bromsgrove  and  Catshill.  There  are 
but  few  leaders  that  can  act  upon  these  isolated  workpeople,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  I  am  obliged  then  to  give  instructions  to  my  buyers  to  buy  at  the 
same  price  as  our  competitors  ;  but  1  never  do  it  without  giving  notice  to  the 
understood  leaders  that  unless  they  stop  the  under-buying  that  is  going  on  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  follow  in  the  same  course. 

20965.  Then  they  act  upon  instructions  from  you? 
Yes.  " 

20966.  Then  I  au)  to  take  it  from  you  that  in  no  case  and  under  no  circum- 
stances in  any  of  your  warehouses  have  the  buyers  or  warehousmen  any  option 
of  their  own  as  to  the  prices  they  give  ? 

None  whatever,  not  in  the  nail  trade. 

20967.  No  discretion  at  all? 
No. 

20968.  Well  they  have  a  discretion. 

At  Catshill  and  Bromsgrove,  as  I  said,  the  understanding  is  that  they 
buy  at  the  same  price  as  others  when  the  list  is  broken  down.    I  cannot  tell 
(11.)  Kk  them 
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them  w!iat  price  they  are  to  buy  at  then  ;  they  have  to  use  thfir  own  discre- 
tion as  to  what  they  find  other  people  are  paying. 

20069.  Your  general  instruciions,  then,  wouhl  be  to  buy  at  the  current 
])rice  ? 
Yes. 

20970.  Whatever  that  might  be  ? 

Whatever  that  might  be.  It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing  that,  in  Cats- 
hill  and  Bromsgrove  the  workpeople,  when  they  cannot  get  work,  will  isolatedly 
offer  their  nails  at  a  lower  price,  whereas  at  Old  Hill  and  in  the  other  districts 
when  we  are  unable  to  give  the  workmen  iron  on  Saturday,  and  orders  for  the 
next,  week,  great  quantities  of  them  will  not  trouble  ;  they  will  not  make  any 
nails  the  next  week  ;  or  even  for  a  fortnight.  We  tell  them  sometimes,  "  You 
mu-t  play  a  week,"  "  you  must  play  a  fortnight,"  and  they  will  come  at  the 
fortnight's  end  and  ask  if  we  have  any  orders;  ov  they  soon  find  out  that  we 
have,  and  we  put  them  on  again. 

20971.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  ? 

I  suppose  it  arises  in  this  way  :  at  Bromsgrove  and  Catshill  these  nailers  are 
miilers,  and  nothing  else;  there  is  no  other  employment  but  the  making  of 
nails  in  those  districts,  whereas  at  Old  Hill  we  may  have  a  youth  or  a  man 
making  nails,  and  if  we  cannot  give  to  either  of  them  work  on  a  Saturday, 
one  half  of  the  family  is  working  at  chains,  or  perhaps  the  wife  and  son  are 
making  nails,  and  the  father  is  a  miner,  or  the  father  is  a  puddler ;  so  that  you 
see  ihey  have  other  trades  that  they  can  fall  back  upon,  that  is  the  iiic(jme 
from  other  trades  wliich  enables  them  to  live  without  necessarily  getting  their 
6  s,  or  7  s.,  or  8*.  or  10  5.  a  week  from  nail  making. 

20972.  How  do  they  get  their  iron  if  they  get  no  orders  from  the  manufac- 
turer and  yet  want  to  work  ? 

You  mocin  at  Catshill  and  Bromsgrove?  They  can  always  manage  to  get  a 
bundle  of  iron,  and  they  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  two  or  three  bundles  by 
them. 

20973.  Who  do  they  get  it  from  ? 

'I'hey  will  get  it  from  men  who  regularly  sell  iron,  or  in  making  their  yield 
the  majority  of  the  nailers  will  save  iron ;  in  working  up  the  iron  they  will 
save  iron.  We  give  a  man  two  bundles  say  on  a  Saturday ;  he  will  bring  in 
nails  that  we  count  as  two  bundles  of  iron,  and  he  will  tlien  save  3  or  4  lbs. ; 
that  in  the  course  of  months  gives  him  two  nr  three  bundles  of  iron  in  his 
pantry  or  kitchen,  which  he  keeps  by  him;  and  they  generally  take  care  to  do 
so,  that  they  may  have  these  bundles  to  fall  back  upon  to  work  when  they 
have  not  iron  direct  from  the  warehouse  with  orders  to  work  that  iron  into 
nails. 

20974.  Would  you  give  them  out  any  iron  from  the  warehouses  without  an 
order  to  make  it  up  r 

Not  unh  ss  it  was  iron  that  was  coming  to  them. 

20975   How  do  you  mean  coming  to  them  ? 

Some  of  the  workpeople  work  what  we  call  upon  their  own  stocks  in  making 
nails.  A  workman  may  come  to  my  warehouse,  or  to  the  man  who  has  the  iron 
stock  and  buy  a  couple  of  bundles  of  iron  ;  he  will  go  then  to  a  foreman,  get  an 
order  from  him  to  make  nails  of  a  certain  size  and  kind,  and  bring  those  nails 
in  on  Saturday  made  out  of  iron  that  he  bought  himself;  so  that  when  we  have 
paid  him  for  the  work  we  are  debtors  to  him  for  the  iron,  and  that  iron  of  course 
we  are  bound  to  deliver  to  him  at  any  time;  if  we  wanted  him  to  go  on  working 
for  us  we  should  tell  him  what  to  do;  but  if  we  did  not  he  would  take  his  iron 
and  find  work  from  somebody  else  ;  but  that  is  not  very  often  done. 

20976.  I  mean  if  a  man  came  to  the  warehouse  and  could  not  get  any  order, 
if  he  wanted  to  buy  iron  could  he  get  it  ? 
Yes. 

20977.  Then 
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20977.  Then  it  might  happen  that  a  man  might  come  to  a  warehouse  and 
not  be  able  to  get  an  order  for  any  work,  buy  the  iron,  make  h  up  cheaper,  and 
sell  it  10  the  fogger  ? 

Yes. 

■20.^7S.  Have  the  warehousemen  any  discretion  as  to  who  tliey  buy  from  ;  can 
they  buy  from  anybody  ? 

Yes,  but  it  is  an  understood  tiling,  and  always  regularly  abided  by,  not  to 
discharge  the  old  workmen,  and  not  to  put  on  ne^v  hands  uidess  we  tiiiak  we 
can  keep  them  on  as  regular  hands. 

20979.  A  warehoiiseman  could  buy  from  a  fogger  or  from  single  hands,  or 
from  anybody  ? 

No.  not  from  foggers. 

20980.  He  is  not  allowed  to  buy  from  foggers  at  all  ? 
Not  without  my  consent. 

L'oySi.  Is  the  list  of  prices  put  up  anywhere  in  the  warehouse? 
It  is  put  up  in  the  reckoning  office. 

20982.  Do  you  give  these  warehousemen  any  written  instructions  as  to  a 
reduction  of  ])rice  upon  it  ? 

Only  when  there  is  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  prices. 

20983.  You  mean  to  say  if  there  was  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  list  ? 

Yes,  if  there  was  to  be  an  alteration  of  the  list.  For  instance,  suppose  next 
Saturday  it  was  an  under.-^tood  thing  that  we  were  going  to  reduce  the  prices 
10  per  cent.,  we  should  deliver  the  iron  out  to  the  workmen  and  tell 
them,  "  Now  you  know  what  is  going-  to  be  the  difficulty  next  week,  you 
will  have  to  work  at  10  per  cent,  less."  We  never  do  that  unless  we  are  driven 
to  it  by  the  competition  of  our  neighbours,  and  by  the  fact  that  their  woik- 
people  are  woiking  for  them  at  10  per  cent.  less. 

20984.  What  I  mean  is  this:  in  one  of  these  warehouses  yon  mention,  there 
would  be  the  regular  \ht  of  prices  posted  up,  and  then,  as  I  understand  you,  if 
the  men  have  been  selling  cheaper,  underselling  each  other  in  fact,  your 
warehouse-keeper  would  have  discretionary  power  ot"  buying  at  the  current 
price,  and  it  would  be  in  his  power  then  to  say  to  the  workmen,  "  I  cannot  give 
you  the  trade  price,  the  fixed  price  but  I  must  give  you  the  price  subject  to  a 
discount  "? 

No,  it  is  not  in  his  power ;  no  one  of  our  warehousemen  ever  reduces  the 
prices  of  the  workpeople  without  my  consent. 

2098.5.  I  thought  you  told  me  just  now  that  in  these  two  cases  they  had  dis- 
cretionary power  ? 

That  is  at  Catshill  and  Bromsgrove  ;  when  I  have  found  out  that  in  that 
district  hobs  are  being  made  at  less  than  the  understood  price,  then  I  have  to  tell 
our  buyers  or  warehousemen  who  buy  in  those  districts  that  they  must  buy  at 
the  same  price  as  others  in  those  districts. 

20986.  You  do  not  tell  them  the  price  they  are  to  buy  at,  but  tell  them  to  buy 
at  the  current  price  ? 

Yes. 

20987.  Therefore  in  those  places  the  warehouseman  say  to  the  worker,  "  I 
am  not  going  to  buy  on  the  list  price,  but  such  and  such  another  price  "  ? 

No  ;  we  do  not  say  that  when  the  nails  Cf)me  in.  When  the  warehouseman 
goes  on  the  Tuesday,  the  workman  would  say,  "  I  want  an  order."  "  Well,  what 
do  you  make  ?"  "  3i  patent."  "  What  is  the  price  ?  "  Supposing  the  list  price 
has  been  Z^'-  a  thousand  which  u  e  have  been  paying  up  to  this  time,  then  if  the 
buyer  has  to  start  buying  at  the  same  price  as  our  competitors,  he  will  ask  each 
workman  as  he  goes  on,  "  What  is  your  price  for  31  patent ;"  the  workman  will 
say,  perhaps  "  6^  d.,"  giving  way  a  halfpenny  a  thousand,  and  he  takes  the 
work  out  at  that  price,  and  is  paid  it  when  the  nails  are  brought  in.    We  never 
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pay  the  workmen  to  my  knowledge  a  less  price  than  was  agreed  upon  when  the 
orders  wei  e  given  oat,  and  1  do  not  think  it  is  ever  done. 

20u88.  'Jlie  workmen  and  the  warehouseman  agree  as  to  the  price  when  it  is 
taken  out  r 
Yes. 

209'^9.  -^'^^  ^''^^  ^^^'^  discretion  of  the  wareliouseman  to  the  extent  lhat 
you  tell  U'v.u  lo  give  orders  at  the  current  prices? 

Yes  ;  as  a  rule  perhaps  for  a  month  or  so,  tind  then  there  comes  a  general 
redudion  of  10  per  cent,  say  all  round. 

20990.  I  think  you  told  me  how  many  hands  work  on  your  own  premises  ? 
In  the  chainmaking  about  12  to  14  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

20991.  And  how  many  employed  altogether? 

I  cannot  tell;  some  work  halt  for  us,  and  half  for  other  people;  I  have  no 
doubt  w  e  have  1,200  to  1,500  of  the  names  on  our  list ;  that  i.s,  the  parents  and 
the  childri  n  also. 

20992.  But  thev  are  not  working  exclusively  for  you? 

No.  I  should  think  at  the  present  time  that  we  employ  quite  500,  possibly 
600  if  they  worked  entirely  for  us  in  nail  making,  and  150  in  chain  making. 

20993.  That  would  be  600  or  700? 
Yes ;  that  is  at  full  time,  I  mean. 

20994.  Mr.  Burnett  gives  a  list  in  his  report ;  I  do  not  know  when  that  was 
given  in  ;  would  it  be  about  the  same  now  ? 

About  the  same  for  nailmakers,  but  in  the  chain  trade  I  have  had  the  wages 
of  our  workpeople  for  last  month  taken  out  up  to  March  the  2ad,  1889,  and  in 
red  ink  I  have  marked  the  average  that  the  chainmakers  are  getting  now  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  getting  when  Mr.  B)irnettwa3  down.  {The  Paper 
is  handed  in,  vide  Ajjp en dix  F.) 

20995.  How  do  you  pay  the  warehousemen  ? 
We  pay  thera  so  much  per  week. 

20996.  Weekly  wages  ? 
Yes. 

20997.  No  profits  in  the  business  ? 
None  whatever. 

20998.  I  think  some  of  the  evidence  we  had  to  day  refers  to  one  of  you 
warehousemen,  does  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

20999.  Would  you  like  to  say  anything  about  it  : 

I  understood  Priest  to  say  something,  1  did  not  catch  all  of  it,  to  the  effect 
that  the  workman  had  taken  out  No.  4  iron. 

•Jiooo.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  evidence;  it  is  at  page  144,  No.  19334,  and 
the  next  question  ;  that  is  the  case  that  he  mentioned  lo-day  as  being  that  of 
one  of  your  warehousemen  ? 

Yes;- this  is  the  case  where  he  says:  "  A  person  comes  to  me  and  says— 
'What  am  I  to  do,  I  have  been  down  to  So-and-So  this  morning,  and  he  asked 
me  my  price'  (this  is  the  manager  of  the  wa'ehouse  you  have  already  asked 
me  about,  not  the  proprietor  of  the  firm).  '  I  told  him  the  4  s.  li>t  for  our  good 
ordinary  chain  ;  the  3*.  6  d.  list  for  common  '  slap-dash  "  ;  he  said  he  would  not 
have  any,  '  I  shall  not  pay  the  price.'  "  1  hat  would  be  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  chain  that  he  was  giving  out  ought  to  be  called  "  common  "  or  "  good 
ordinary." 

2)001.  What  he  says  here  is,  "  I  told  him  the  4  s.  list  for  our  good  ordinary 
chain  ;  the  3     Qd.  list  for  common  "  ? 
'J'hat  is  the  good  ordinary. 

?ioo2.  That  is  the  list  price? 

Yes ; 
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Y(  s  ;  but  for  tliis  good  ordinary  chain,  when  this  hst  was  made  it  was  under- 
stood, the  workpeople  quite  understand  it,  that  we  should  pay  that  good  ordi- 
nary jn-ice  when  we  use  the  superior  quality  of  iron  into  the  chain  ;  and  in  this 
case  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  my  foreman  was  using  tiie  ordinary  common 
Staffordshire  iron  which  ought  to  be  classed  under  the  price  of  common  chain  ; 
simply  a  dispute  as  to  which  category  the  chain  that  he  was  buying  ought  to  be 
placed  under. 

21003.  Then  just  look  at  the  next  question;  you  will  see  that  the  witness 
then  says,  "  It  is  a  general  complaint  through  the  ni-ighboui  hood  that  this 
warehouseman  does  it  regular"  ? 

If  he  did  that  it  would  be  known  that  our  workpeople  generally  were 
being  paid  at  a  lower  price  than  the  other  manufacturers  v\ei  e  paying,  and  I 
know  that  that  cannot  be  so.  My  instructions  distinctly  to  this  foreuian  in  the 
chain  trade  since  this  list  has  been  made,  are  to  pay  that  list  price  up  to  the 
letter  in  every  respect  until  he  has  instructions  iVom  me;  but  if  he  hears  of 
under-buying  on  the  part  of  our  competitors  he  is  to  let  me  know,  and  then  I 
will  give  him  instructions  before  he  buys  at  a  less  price. 

21004.  Has  there  been  any  under-buying: 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

21005.  How  would  you  know  that  this  warehouseman  or  any  other  ware- 
houseman acted  up  to  your  instructions  ? 

Because  the  wages'  book  would  tell  me  every  Saturday  what  he  was  paying 
for  i  inch,  i  inch,  5-16ths.  Not  only  that,  1  know  the  man  would  not  deceive 
me. 

21006.  You  could  tell  from  the  books? 

Yes.  Not  only  that ;  if  the  workpeople  were  being  paid  at  a  less  price,  I  ain 
always  there  and  they  could  come  into  my  office  and  ask  me  how  it  is,  and  so 
on,  and  I  should  certainly  make  it  very  unpleasant  for  that  foreman  if  he 
deviated  from  my  instructions. 

21007.  When  you  say  "always"  there,  you  do  not  mean  in  this  ware- 
house ? 

No,  but  I  am  on  the  premises. 

21008.  Do  you  think  that  a  workman  who  complained  would  be  likely  to  get 
orders  again  from  the  same  wareho  ise  ? 

Yes,  certtiinly.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  the  workmen  are  as  inde- 
pendent as  we  are.  If  our  foreman  said  to  one  workman,  "  You  must  make  No.  1 
there,"  and  tiie  workman  did  not  care  to  make  that  size,  the  workman  would 
say  "  No,  I  shall  not  make  No.  1  ;  I  can  get  plenty  of  I  inch  ;"  and  a  fortnight 
after,  that  same  workman  would  come  to  our  warehouse  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing for  orders,  and  if  we  had  chain  to  give  out  of  a  size  suitable,  the 
workman  \^ould  have  the  order  independently  of  any  little  difficulty  of  that 
kind  ? 

21009.  ^      think  the  operatives  are  very  independent  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  they  are  independent.  We  find  them  very  civil  and 
reasonable. 

21010.  I  do  not  mean  you  to  infer  incivihty  when  I  ask  whether  they  are 
independent? 

They  are  more  independent  than  they  used  lo  be;  at  any  rate  I  believe 
if  we  did  attempt  to  buy  for  less  than  this  list ;  certainly  if  my  foreman 
attempted  to  buy  from  our  leading  workpeople,  he  would  soon  be  told  that  thev 
would  not  stand  it,  and  I  should  soon  hear  of  it ;  it  is  a  thing  impossible.  But 
these  leaders  are  over  suspicious  that  the  right  thing  is  not  done  towards  the 
workpeople,  and  they  take  their  statements  allfor  gospel, never  believing  thatthere 
can  be  anything  wrong  on  their  part.  Priest,  for  instance,  said  that  this  Henry 
Green  told  him  that  I  knew  nothing  about  the  chain  trade  or  very  little,  and  that  I 
knew  something  about  the  nail  trade,  and  that  I  had  left  it  for  him  to  settle  the 
prices  of  chains.  Now  that  arose  in  this  manner.  We  had  had  a  very  greatdifficulty 
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with  the  workpeople  with  respect  to  the  previous  hst  to  this  one,  because  the 
prices  ii)  that  list,  from  the  smallest  work  to  the  largest,  were  arranged  much 
higher  in  proportion  for  women's  work  than  for  men's  ;  and  at  our  meeting  we 
decided  to  make  this  one  list  on  the  basis  of  4  5.  for  half-an-inch ;  and 
putting  all  the  other  prices,  women's  work  as  well  as  men's,  proportionate, 
so  that  it  would  be  a  Ibundation  for  the  I'uture ;  and  here  is  where  the 
difficulty  canie  in  about,  this  workman.  With  regard  to  the  country  work, 
cow-ties,  b'lck-bands,  cart  traces,  and  so  on,  my  foreman,  this  Henry  Green, 
has  had  all  to  do  with  that  portion  of  our  trade,  and  he  knows  whether 
6  s.  for  cart-traces  would  be  in  proportion  to  4  s.  for  half-inch  chain, 
better  than  I  (io;  that  is  with  respect  to  ail  the  different  sizes  of  the  different 
kinds  of  chain  that  are  bought ;  ]  mean  that  it  is  in  that  respect  that  he  meant 
Priest  to  understand  that  he  knew  more  about  it,  or  that  as  he  did,  I  had  left  it 
for  hiui  to  go  with  two  or  three  others  in  the  trade  to  arrange  a  list  of  prices  for 
country  work  as  we  call  it,  on  the  same  basis  as  this  one  all  through,  so  that 
whatever  chains  we  wish  to  have  made,  whether  by  youths  or  girls  or  women  or 
men,  the  prices  should  be  about  fair  all  the  way  up. 

2 loll.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  firm,  this  Henry  Green  ? 
No,  a  warehouseman, 

2  1012.  Is  he  a  relation  of  yours  r 
He  is  a  cousin  of  mine. 

21013.  I  understand  you  at  any  rate  that  such  a  thiniji;  as  that  could  not  be 
done  without  your  knowledge  except  by  falsification  of  the  entries  in  tlie  book? 

Certainly  not. 

21014.  The  only  way  it  could  be  done  would  be  by  the  warehouseman  enter- 
ing, say  the  regular  list  price  and  giving  less  himself  ? 

This  ibreman  who  arranges  the  prices  and  gives  out  the  orders  does  not  pay 
these  workpeople  ;  there  is  the  reckoner,  one  of  our  clerks,  who  goes  into  the 
chain  wareiiouse  on  Saturdays  ;  this  foreman  Green  only  gives  him  a  list  of 
what  the  workpeople  have  weighed,  and  puts  the  price  to  it,  and  the  clerk 
reckons  the  work  and  givi  s  to  the  workman  what  he  has  earned  ;  so  that  Green 
could  not  possibly  benefit  by  anything  that  he  attempted  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  workmen. 

21015.  What  kind  of  a  machine  do  you  use  for  weighing? 
Avery's,  of  Birmingham, 

21016.  Ave  they  scales  ? 

They  are  regular  weighing  machines  ;  the  scale  is  a  flat  piece  of  iron  on  the 
level  of  the  floor  and  the  chains  are  heaped  on  to  it  and  there  is  a  beam 
used, 

21017.  What  are  they  called  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  we  caU  them  weighing  machines, 

21018.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  ? 

Last  week  I  was  up  here  two  days  and  heard  much  of  the  evidence  that  was 
given  by  Mr.  Juggins. 

21019.  We  have  had  some  evidence  as  to  coiled  iron  being  given  out,  and  the 
operatives  having  to  straighten  it  at  tlieir  own  expense? 

That  is  iron  that  has  been  made  for  telegraph  purposes  ;  but  I  believe  in 
rolling  this  iron  for  telegraph  purposes,  every  length  of  iron  must  be  a  certain 
length,  say  60  tieet ;  if  any  of  it  in  coming  out  of  the  rolls  is  injured  at  the  end 
so  that  it  does  not  lun  to  60  feet,  the  telegmph  companies  will  not  have  it.  That 
iron  is  pur  into  rolls,  and  within  about  the  last  15  years  it  has  made  its  way 
into  our  district ;  usually  it  cmi  be  bought  at  1  a  ton,  or  25  s.  a  ton  less  than 
the  iron  regularly  made  for  the  trade  ;  it  has  got  to  be  used  rather  extensively. 
We  never  give  that  iron  out  to  our  \\ orkpeople  for  them  to  straighten  ;  we 
have  it  straightened  on  our  own  premises  and  delivered  out  in  the  60  lb.  bundles 
the  same  as  iron  which  is  bought  direct  from  the  iron  masters. 

21020,  At 
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21020.  At  the  same  price;  you  do  not  take  anything  off  for  the 
straightening  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

21021 .  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  largely  the  fact  that  they  have  to  straighten 
the  coiled  iron  withi-ut  any  extra  pay  for  it? 

Whenever  the  demand  begins  to  fall  off,  and  the  workpeople  cannot  all  be 
employed,  or  there  is  not  full  work  for  all  of  them,  some  of"  the  small  buyers 
soon  find  it  out,  and  tlie  reductions  commence  in  giving  wire  in  bundles  instead 
of  giving  them  straight  iron.  It  is  simply  a  reduction  of  wage  ;  the  work- 
people know  all  about  it;  it  cannot  be  done  when  the  trade  is  good,  and  the 
workman  knows  that  he  can  get  work  at  a  second  place  if  his  old  employer  will 
not  pay  the  list  price  to  him. 

2  1022.  It  amounts,  of  course,  to  a  reduction  of  wage,  and  you  say,  as  I 
understand  yon,  that  it  could  only  take  place  under  similar  circumstances  to 
these  under  which  a  reduction  ot  wage  could  take  place? 

Just  the  same. 

21023.  Then  we  heaid  complaints  also  as  to  the  iron  being  flat,  the  operatives 
having  to  make  it  round  ? 

I  beliex'e  some  iron  has  been  worked  that  has  come  into  the  district  in  that 
way  ;  I  know  we  had  some  once  ;  some  of  this  half-round  was  mixed  with 
the  round,  and  we  found  that  the  chainmakers  could  not  work  it  to  advan- 
tage, and  it  was  put  on  one  side  and  worked  into  nails.  Tiiat  could  be  done 
without  any  drawback  to  the  workmen. 

21024.  That  is  your  j)ractice  ;  but  is  it  the  general  practice  ? 

No,  it  is  an  exceptional  thin^  which  would  only  happen  occasionally.  When 
we  found  out  that  such  iron  did  get  into  the  other  bundles,  this  square,  or  three- 
square,  and  all  sorts  of  shapes  we  have  taken  care  ever  since  not  to  buy  iron 
from  any  one  who  came  to  sell  it  without  stipulating  that  it  should  all  be  well 
rolled. 

21025.  ^ut  I  was  asking  as  to  the  trade  generally,  whether  you  think  it 
happens  often  that  flat  iron  gets  in  ? 

No,  it  is  only  an  exctptional  thing;  it  cannot  happen  often.  Any  manufac- 
turer would  be  foolish  who  thought  he  could  be  benefited  in  the  long  run  by 
buying  such  iron  and  attempting  to  get  it  worked  up  into  chain. 

21026.  Is  there  any  allowance  given  to  the  workers  when  that  has  happened, 
do  you  know  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be,  but  a  man  mny  say,  "  If  you  will  work 
this  iron  I  will  give  you  6  a  cwt.  more,  or  1  s.,  as  the  case  may  be  "  ;  but 
whether  it  is  done  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

21027.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  formerly  there  was  a 
regular  allowance,  say  6  c?.  a  cwt.,  and  that  now  there  is  none  ? 

There  never  was  a  regular  allowance. 

21028.  Do  you  say  that  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  make  an  allowance, 
but  now  it  is  not  the  custom  ? 

No,  it  never  has  been  the  custom ;  it  has  been  such  an  exceptional  thing  for 
this  iron  to  be  worked  into  chains  that  there  is  no  custom  in  connection  with  it ; 
and  if  any  chainmaster  bought  one  lot  of  it  he  would  find  such  difficulty  in 
getting  it  w  orked  up  that  he  would  make  up  his  mind  not  to  buy  any  more.  . 

21029.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  material  is  obtained,  not  from  the  large 
manufacturers  in  the  first  instance,  but  from  the  large  shopmen  ? 

Yes. 

21030.  Would  it  be  likely  to  happen  that  this  coiled  iron  or  flattened  iron 
might  be  obtained  from  them  r 

The  coiled  iron  they  do  not  object  to,  if  it  is  round  in  the  rod ;  it  is  only  the 
(11.)  K  K  4  flattened 
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flattened  or  the  three-square  ;  and  with  respect  to  the  tliree-squave,  it  is  an 
exceptional  thing,  that  has  no  practical  effect  upon  the  trade. 

21031.  You  think  it  is  so  small  a  matter  that  there  is  no  grievance  in  it  ? 
None  whatever. 

21032.  Do  all  your  warehouses  get  all  the  nmterial  from  your  central  ware- 
house at  Old  Hill  ? 

Unless  it  is  that  we  have  the  iron  delivered,  as  we  do  to  some  of  tlie  ware- 
houses, direct  from  the  ironworks. 

21033.  You  buy  it  all  yourself^ 
Yes. 

21034.  The  warehouseman  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? 
Nothing  whatever. 

21035.  We  also  had  some  evidence  as  to  the  unsuitable  size  of  the  iron  given 
out;  that  is  to  say,  that  iron  given  out  ostensibly  to  make  one  sized  chain  will 
make  another  size,  and  that  the  workmen  cinly  gets  the  price  for  the  cheaper 
sort  of  chain  ? 

Tliat  can  only  be  referring  to  cases  wliere  iron  is  given  out  to  the  workmen 
in  this  way ;  say  that  the  iron  given  out  is  No.  6  wiie  gauge,  and  the  one  who 
gives  it  out  may  call  it  No.  5  ;  some  of  them  may  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they 
do,  but  if  they  did  the  workman  would  know  that  he  was  having  No.  6. 

21036.  The  evidence  before  us  was  to  the  effect  that  the  workman  knew  it 
but  could  not  help  liimself  ? 

He  would  know  all  about  the  size  of  the  iron  he  takes  out,  but  I  believe  that 
some  of  the  small  buyers,  some  of  these  large  shopmen,  for  instance,  commence 
to  give  their  orders  out  in  that  manner,  and  it  would  be  the  fiist  step  in  a 
reduction  of  wages  ;  it  is  simply  a  means  of  buying  the  chain  cheaper  from  the 
workman. 

21037.  Have  you  ever  had  any  complaints  from  any  of  your  workmen  on 
any  of  these  points  ;  unsuitable  sized  iron,  or  flat  iron,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? 

I  do  not  recollect  that  1  have  with  respect  to  chains ;  but  witli  respect  to 
nails  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  they  will  come  to  me  and  say  that  they 
cannot  make  cei  tain  nails ;  for  instance,  some  women  came  to  me  the  other 
Saturday  and  said  they  could  not  make  hob  nails  out  of  a  certain  make  ol'  iron 
which  we  were  giving  out  that  day.  I  made  inquiries  and  found  that  another 
make  of  iron  was  softei',  and  these  hobnail  makers  preferred  it ;  and  not  only 
that,  they  could  make  a  better  nail  out  of  the  soft  iron  than  out  of  the  hard 
iron  ;  and  I  at  once  gave  instructions  that  they  were  to  have  the  soft  iron. 

21038.  How  many  large  employers  of  labour,  large  manufacturers,  are  there 
in  this  district,  do  you  know  ? 

I  was  looking  before  I  came  here  through  the  book  in  which  the  names  of  all 
the  nail  nsanufacturers  are  entered,  and  I  found  that  there  are  practically  42  nail- 
masters  ;  how  many  chain  buyers  there  are  I  do  not  know. 

21039.  Do  you  know  at  all  how  many  of  these  large  shopmen  or  factors,  or 
foggers,  or  whatever  you  call  them,  there  are? 

'i'iiere  are  only  a  few  large  shopmen,  I  do  not  know  at  all  how  many  there 
would  be,  who  buy  and  hold  stock  and  sell  when  a  customer  comes  to  them.  For 
instance  at  Cradley  Heaih  there  are  only  two  well-known  n.;en;  1  have  no 
duubt  there  are  others  who  occasionally  buy  find  sell,  but  they  are  not  well 
known  ;  nevertheless,  any  man  \\ho  has  a  large  shop,  ten  hearths,  say,  and 
works  on  one,  if  he  has  a  little  money  by  him,  at  any  time  he  vould  be  likely  to 
buy  a  cwt.  of  cham  from  any  A\orkman  who  came  and  offered  it  to  him  at  a 
price  which  made  him  think  it  would  be  woith  his  while  to  buy  it,  and  he 
would  sell  it  ^\hen  he  could. 

21040.  As 
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21040.  As  to  these  42  large  employers  you  spoke  of,  do  you  suppose  that 
they  as  a  rule  buy  mainly  from  single  hands,  or  do  they  buy  indiscriminately 
from  single  hands  and  from  lai  ge  shopmen  ? 

Jn  nails  they  would  all  buy  from  single  hands  more  or  less;  very  few  can  be 
bought  from  factors  or  middlemen,  because  very  few  nails  are  bought  in  that 
manner. 

21041.  We  have  bad  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about  the  charges  and  deduc- 
tions that  are  made  by  owners  of  the  shops  to  the  workpeople  in  them  for 
carriage  and  for  fuel,  and  so  on  ;  and  also,  it  has  been  complained  before  us 
that  I  he  proper  weight  of  the  hags  was  not.  allov.'ed  for,  and  that  the  people 
were  done  01. t  of  their  proper  earnings  in  that  way,  and  that  the  weighing  was 
incorrect  ? 

^^'ould  that  refer  to  chains  or  spikes? 

21042.  That  was  nails,  spikes  ? 

I  can  very  well  understand  that  there  may  be  cases  where  the  weighing  is  not 
very  satisfactoi  y,  liecanse  those  men  who  now  manufacture  these  spikes  (we  call 
those  men  also  large  shopmen),  some  of  them  will  have  a  shop  and  employ  20  or  30 
people  in  it,  and  1  can  very  well  understand  that  many  of  those  men  have  no 
good  appliances  for  weighing,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  will  buy,  say  a 
couple  of  tons  of  spikes  from  them,  and  they  will  undertake  to  pack  them  in 
their  own  shops,  and  they  weigh  them  as  they  best  can,  these  manufacturers 
being  satisfied  that  they  have  delivered  40  bags  to  the  station,  containing  these 
spikes ;  1  ean  very  well  understand  in  some  of  those  cases  that  these  large 
shopmen  have  not  the  means,  even  if  they  had  the  will,  to  weigh  correctly  ;  1 
do  n(jt  think  that  there  can  be  many  cases,  or  any  cases  where  they  syste- 
matically attempt  to  cheat  the  workpeople  of  their  weight. 

21043.  \  ou  know  what  the  regulav  charge  is  for  carriage  and  for  breeze 
and  so  on  ? 

Theie  is  no  ngular  system  now  about  breeze.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  that 
breeze  difficulty  in  the  chain  trade  has  been  beaten  out. 

21044.  I  do  not  mean  the  necessity  of  buying  from  the  masters,  but  I  was 
wishing  to  ascertain  from  you  if  \ou  knew  the  common  prices  that  the  stallers 
pay  ? 

i  do  not  know  at  all. 

2104.V  Then  I  wih  not ;  sk  you  as  to  that.  As  to  the  work  being  too  severe  for 
women  or  children,  and  being  conducive  to  immorality,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
indecency  being  connected  with  it  from  the  clothing  they  wear  and  the  working 
on  the  Oliver,  and  so  on,  have  you  anything  to  say  upon  those  matters  ? 

Do  you  mean  w  ith  the  nail  trade  altogether  ? 

2 1 046.  Altogether  ? 

1  do  not  consider  that  the  making  of  small  nails,  such  as  the  women  and  girls 
do  make,  is  injurious  to  them  ;  1  think  it  is  a  very  healthy  occupation.  Thuse 
{producing  two  boxes)  contain  all  the  nails  that  are  made. 

21047.  What  are  those  two  sizes  {pointing  to  two  nails)  ? 

One  is  a  three-i?jch  fine  clasp,  and  the  other  a  three-inch  fine  rose.  These 
the  w  omen  make  up  to  this  size  {pointing)  ;  that  is  the  counter-sunk  clout  nail 
two-inches. 

2  1048.  Do  you  mean  that  women  do  not  make  anything  larger  than  that  in 
spike  nails  ? 

These  {pointing)  are  the  samples  of  the  regular  nails.  They  also  make  spike, 
dogs,  and  plate  nails.  'J'hat  is  the  size  (a  4-inch  flat  point)  that  we  consider  a 
women  may  make. 

21049.  Which  is  the  largest  size  of  iron  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  women 
should  work  at  r 

In  spikes,  I  think  they  may  make  "  dogs  "  out  of  three-eighth  inch,  and  rose- 
head  spikes  five  sixteenths  inch,  and  plate  nails  five-sixteenths. 

^1.)  Ll  21050.  Above 
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21050.  Above  that,  larger  sizes  than  that,  you  do  think  would  be  too 
heavy  ? 

1  do  not  thii  k  it  is  wise  for  the  wumen  to  work  at  any  of  the  larger  sizes 
than  those. 

21 051.  And  as  to  children  ? 

'J'lie  children  are  simply  youths,  above  13  years  of  age,  and  there  are  two 
of  them  ;  one  points  that  dog-nail,  and  the  other  Ik  ads  it.  Then  they  cut 
their  own  iron  off,  working  011  the  treadle  together,  and  they  can  maku  those 
sizes,  or  larger;  if  the  one  who  heads  is  a  strong  young  man  of  18  yeais,  he 
can  safely  make  almost  any  size. 

21052.  As  to  the  women,  and  these  children,  girls  of  13  and  14  years  of 
age.  cutting  the  iron,  do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain 
size  ? 

1  should  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
because  there  is  practically  1.0  t  vil  ;  there  is  only  one  case,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
at  Halesowen.  '1  here  is  a  man  there  of  the  name  of  Homer ;  1  understand  that 
the  Inspector  has  caught  him  three  times,  and  the  girls  employed  either 
under  age  or  after  houis  ;  he  never  will  pay  a  fine  ;  he  always  goes  to  prison; 
he  has  defied  the  Inspect-  r  so  far,  and  it  is  understood  at  Ilalesovven  that  the 
Inspector  has  given  him  np  Now  that  is  the  only  shop,  so  far  as  I  know, 
where  there  is  anything  likely  to  be  done  that  is  wrong. 

21053.  That  is  another  subject ;  what  I  was  asking  you  about  rather  w  as 
whether  cutting  this  thick  iron  is  suitable  work  for  these  children  of  13  or  14 
years  of  age,  or  for  women  ? 

iNot  the  sizes  such  as  Homer  uses.  I  think  he  gets  the  women  and  girls  to 
make  a  larger  size  than  anybody  else  because  he  can  make  more  money  out  of 
them. 

21054.  W(iuld  you  limit  them  to  some  particular  size? 

I  do  not  think  that  I  would  do  that ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  wuuld  make 
much  difference  to  the  practical  difficulty  which  turns  up  only  now  and  then, 
exceptionally.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  thought  would  be  a  very 
good  plan  :  give  the  inspector  power  to  interdict  girls  or  women  from  making 
anytliing  that  he  conceives  from  the  state  of  their  health,  or  their  age,  or  their 
size,  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  Ije  obliged  to  make  by  tho.-e,  whoever  they  be, 
husbands  or  lathers,  who  have  control  over  them. 

2105.5.  You  would  give  some  discretionary  power  to  the  inspector? 
I  would. 

2io,',6.  Do  you  think  that  the  work  has  proved  injurious  to  the  women  in 
the  district  ? 

1  never  heard  of  any  case. 

21057.  Then  why  do  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  discretionary  power  to 
the  ins|  ector  ? 

Simply  because  every  three  or  four  years  tliere  is  an  outcry  which  gets  into 
the  papers  as  to  the  horrid  condition  of  the  nail  trade  and  the  nailers  ;  and  if 
legislation  were  attempted  now  along  certain  lines,  I  think  in  three  or  four 
years'  time  son  e  other  evils  will  crop  up  and  we  shall  be  open  to  the  same 
difficulty.  Now,  1  believe,  if  the  Inspector  had  power  to  act  as  1  say,  and 
especially  if  the  police  were  allowed  to  cp-operate  with  him  in  giving  informa- 
tion where  the  people  were  breaking  the  law,  I  think  all  these  evils  could  be 
cleared  out  within  12  months. 

21058.  I  understand  then,  that  as  regards  the  women  and  children's  work 
you  wouhi  hmitit,  and  give  the  Inspector  some  discretionary  power  in  deference 
to  popular  opinion,  but  not  because  you  think  it  is  really  required  r 

No,  I  do  not  behevc  in  interfering  with  women  or  girls  ;  I  think  they  ought 
to  have  the  same  chance  to  get  a  living  for  themselves  as  youths  or  men.  We 
have  plenty  of  cases  of  strong  healthy  females  who  are  quite  equal  to  making 
a  larger  size  chain  than  they  usually  do  make ;  and  if  they  find  it  advisable  for 
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them  to  do  it,  or  if  there  were  no  orders  for  the  smaller  sizes,  I  do  not  see  why 
those  females  should  be  interdicted  from  getting  their  living  by  niaking  another 
size,  so  long-  as  they  chose  to  do  so, 

21050.  Then,  as  I  say,  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  reason  why 
this  interference  should  take  place  with  the  work  of  the  women  and  children, 
but  you  think  it  advisable  to  give  the  Inspector  discretionary  power  in  the 
matter  in  deference  to  popular  feehng  ? 

Yes ;  but  more  especially  because  there  may  be  ca>es,  I  never  knew  one,  but 
I  think  in  the  case  of  this  Mr.  Homer  there  are  children  working  witii  him,  or 
under  him,  as  to  whom  the  Inspector  would  say  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  any  longer  at  the  work  that  they  are  doine: ;  but  that  is  a  very  exceptionai 
case,  and  I  would  only  give  the  Inspector  power  with  respect  to  young  perscms 
who  are  under  the  control  of  their  parents,  some  of  whom  may  work  their 
children  harder  than  they  ought  to  work  them. 

21060.  You  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  interfere  with  the  female  labour,  or 
only  as  little  as  possible  ? 

1  do  not,  only  so  far  as  giving  the  [)Ower  to  the  Inspector,  where  he 
sees  a  case  of  ill-health  on  the  i)art  of  young  people,  to  stop  them  from 
working. 

210G1.  If  female  labour  was  Umited  in  the  way  that  has  been  suggested,  do 
you  think  tliat  would  raise  wages  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  any  practical  effect,  because,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  this  examination  and  the  reports,  there  is  no  likelihood,  I  think, 
of  any  recommendation  being  made  to  interfere  wiih  the  sizes  in  a  manner 
which  will  practically  affect  the  trade. 

21062.  Let  me  understand  ;  do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  think  that  if  the 
recommendations  which  have  been  made  before  this  Committee  were  carried 
out  for  limiting  the  sizes  and  the  hours  of  female  labour,  that  would  have  any 
effect  in  raisin2'  wages? 

Not  any  particular  effect.  For  instance,  here  is  Mr.  Juggins,  who  says 
that  a  woman  ought  only  to  be  allowed  to  make  5  inch.  Mr.  Homer  says 
a  woman  ought  to  he  ahle  to  make  No.  1  ;  that  is  a  size  larger.  Now, 
I  say  a  woman  may  be  allowed  to  make  5-16ths.  I  thought  they  were  making 
5-16ths;  they  did  use  to  make  5-'6ths;  but  that  has  got  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing  now  that  that  is  very  strong  work,  and  very  few  young  women  will 
undertake  it;  so  that  now  the  largest  size  that  women  ever  make  as  a  rule  is 
No.  1;  so  that  if  the  medium  size,  which  has  been  placed  before  you,  should 
be  recommended  it  will  practically  have  no  effect  on  the  trade  ;  it  is  like 
recommending  something  that  is  already  carried  out. 

21063.  Then  I  presume  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  these 
workshops  altogether,  and  substituting  factories  altogether  Ibr  them  ? 

No  ;  in  fact,  I  have  very  strong  reasons  lor  I  elieving  that  the  main  reason 
for  recommending  factories  is  to  drive  the  female  labour  out  of  the  chain  and 
nail  trades. 

21064.  ^ou  think  that  that  is  the  object  of  their  preferring  factories  ? 

I  do.  I  think  it  is  that  federation  of  which  Mr.  Juggins  is  secretary  ;  its 
great  aim  is  to  attack  trade  where  female  lat)our  competes  with  men,  and  by 
outcries,  such  has  have  been  got  up  against  the  nail  and  chain  trades  and  other- 
wise, to  try  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  country  and  the  Legislature  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  bring  legislation  about  which  will  practically  make  it  ditficult  for 
women  or  females,  young  or  old,  to  compete  with  men  in  the  trade  that  they  are 
concerned  in. 

21065.  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  women  labour  was  practically  put  an 
end  to  in  the  trade  ? 

I  think  in  the   long  run   we  must    lose  a  great  portion  of  the  foreign 
trade  ;  in  the   home  trade   the   wages  must  go  up  for  that  class  of  work 
which  females  now  make,  but  I  think  it  would  make  no  difference  to  the 
I     (IL)  L  L  2  orders, 
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orders,  but  the  same  quantity  of  orders  would  come  at  the  extra  price,  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer  and  the  wheelwright,  and  the  carpenter  and  the  black- 
smith all  over  the  kingdom. 

21066.  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  to  the  consumer  would  be  much  increased  ? 
Certainly. 

21067.  Did  you  liear  the  evidence  that  was  given  as  to  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  cost  of  liibour  and  the  material  in  a  certain  kind  of  chain,  and  the 
ret;iil  sclHng  price  ? 

A  liirge  back -band,  it  was  7     Gd.,l  think. 

2  1068.  Seven  shiUings  and  sixpence  I  thinkwas  the  selling  price,  and  the  labour 
was  somewhere  about  14  d.,  and  the  material  something  like  2  d.  In  a  case  of 
that  kind,  wheie  there  is  such  an  enormous  difference  between  the  selling  price 
to  the  consumer  and  the  cost  of  labour  and  material,  would  any  little  addition 
to  the  cost  of  labour  have  any  effect  upon  the  consumer? 

But  that  back-band  sold  at  7  s.  6  d.  is  such  an  exceptional  thing  ;  they  are  sold 
f'.t  about  14  .9.  a  cwt.  to  the  ironmongers  ;  the  ironmongers  as  a  rule  sell  them  ; 
if  a  back-band  has  been  sold  in  London  for  7  s.  6  d.  then  it  must  have  been 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances  indeed. 

21069.  Wliat  do  you  suppose  is  the  general  price  ? 

I  should  suppose  that  the  general  price  would  be  1  5.  C  d.  to  2  s. 

21070.  Supposing-  it  was  2  j-.  and  the  labour  cost  l^c?.,  evenif  the  labour 
were  doubled  would  it  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  ? 

The  labour  would  cost  more  than  that  on  that  back-band  ;  it  would  cost  3  d. 

21071.  Say  the  labour  was  3  d.,  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer  was  2  s.,  would 
any  small  increase  in  the  labour,  for  instance,  another  penny,  make  any  differ- 
ence to  tlie  consumer? 

1  have  no  doubt  it  would  in  the  long  run. 

21072.  You  think  it  would  : 

Yes  ;  undoubtedly  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

21073.  E^'en  where  the  labour  bears  such  a  small  proportion  to  the  cost  r 
Yes. 

21074.  You  think  that  the  difference  would  not  come  out  of  the  various 
people  who  make  a  profit  between  the  workman  and  the  consumer? 

1  do  not  think  if,  would. 

21075.  Could  you  tell  ihe  Committee  how  many  hands  such  an  article  as 
that  is  likely  to  go  through  ? 

We  should  sell  it  ourselves  to  the  ironmonger,  and,  in  a  country  district,  in 
country  towns,  the  ironmonger  would  sell  the  back-bands  to  wheelwrights 
and  bliicksmith-,  who  would  sell  to  the  consumer.  Jn  this  case  of  7  s.  6  d. 
for  a  back-band,  the  back-band  would  be  sold  by  a  wholesale  saddler's  iron- 
monger. I  have  written  to  one  in  this  case,  and  he  told  me  that  he  is  selling 
his  back-bands  at  24  s.  a  cwt,,  that  is  about  2<J  d.  per  pound  ;  he  is  selling  them 
to  the  wheelwrights  and  carpenters  and  those  who  use  them;  this  7  s-  Gd.  could 
onlv  have  been  because  it  was  bought  at  some  very  respectable  saddler's  in  the 
West  End. 

21076.  I  he  "  very  res]jectable"  means  charging  about  three  times  as  much 
as  somebody  else  ? 

Yes. 

21077.  There  were  other  examples  given,  at  Liverpool  and  other  places,  if 
I  remember  right,  not  quite  so  high,  but  much  higher  than  any  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Yes,  1  have  written  about  that.  I  wrote  to  Southport,  and  I  have  a  letter 
here  telling  me  that  the  price  at  which  the  back-band  was  sold  there  was  3*. 
to4s.6d.;  that  is,  the  sau)e  as  INIr.  Juggins  stated.  Now,  in  a  letter  from 
Liverpool  which  I  had  from  a  firm  I  wrote  particularly  to,  they  tell  me  that 
they  should  think  that  4  d.  per  pound  would  be  ample  to  sell  them  at. 

21078.  How 
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21078.  How  much  would  that  be? 

That  would  be  1  4  d.  for  a  back-band ;  llie  back-band  weighs  about 
4  lbs.  After  my  friend  writes  across  his  letter  and  says,  "The  price  you 
name  must  be  a  very  fancy  price,  but  I  have  made  further  inquiries  and  I  find 
that  there  are  sat-ldlers'  h'oumongers  who  occasionally  sell  au  exceptional  back- 
band  to  people  who  do  not  know  anything  about  the  value,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  they  may  charge  5  s.  for  them."  Another  letter  in  London  from  a  large 
wholesale  manager  says,  I  read  the  item  you  mention,  and  thought  it  a 
monstrous  exaggeration  ;  but  I  did  not  think  th;it  it  applied  to  a  back-band,  nor 
do  I  think  that  article  is  ever  sold  at  that  price  ;  the  usual  retail  price  is  2h  d. 
per  pound,  or  about  1  s.  the  whole  lot.  It  is  not  a  thing  tliat  could  fetch  a 
fancy  price,  as  it  is  only  used  by  carmen  and  contractors.  I  should  think  it 
refers  to  a  fancy  dog-chain,  or  someihing  like  that  sold  to  some  swell  at  the  West- 
end,  where  they  do  get  a  long  price  at  times." 

21079.  Could  you  give  us  at  all  what  proportion  the  labour  would  bear  to  the 
retail  price  which  the  consumer  would  generally  pay: 

You  mean  what  percentage  would  go  to  the  retailer  ? 

:^io8o.  I  mean  what  proportion  the  price  of  the  labour  would  bear;  what 
percentage  of  the  price  whicli  the  consumer  would  pay  would  represent 
labour  ? 

No,  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  I  know  that  speaking  of  the  retaihrs,  say  the 
ironmongers,  we  sell  our  back-bani!s  to,  we  should  sell  them  at  15  a  cwt.  I 
have  got  a  list  here  that  we  have  been  selling  at  fur  some  time  in  a  regular  way, 
back-bands  at  15  per  cwt. ;  that  is  our  wholesale  price  now  to  regular  iron- 
mongers who  would  order  half-a-dozen,  or  a  dozen,  or  a  cwt.  ;  but  if  he 
wanted  three  cwt.  the  chances  are  that  he  would  think  he  ought  to  buy  them 
cheaper,  and  ask  us  for  a  cheaper  price.  That  ironmonger  in  retailing  that 
back-band,  1  consider,  would  be  sure  to  sell  it  at  not  more  than  3  d.  per  lb., 
possibly  4  d, 

21081.  Threepence  per  lb.  would  be  1  s.  for  the  whole? 

Yes,  put  it  at  4  d.,  and  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  any  ironmonger  in  England 
would  ask. 

21082.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  they  were  selling  at  Southport  for 
3    6  d.  ? 

Three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  4     6  d.  by  saddlers'  ironmongers. 

21083.  How  do  you  account  for  that,  i'"or  you  said  just  nowthat  a  man  would 
not  charge  more  than  1  s.  for  it  ? 

But  that  is  a  saddler's  ironmonger ;  he  would  get  a  different  price  altogether ; 
he  serves  directly  the  gentlemen  or  noblemen  in  the  district  ;  and  I  understand 
that  he  has  a  very  good  price  indeed.  My  customer  says  that  he  is  entitled  to 
get  a  very  good  price,  because  sometimes  he  gives  very  long  credit,  a  year  or 
two  years  ;  and  he  dwells  upon  it  in  that  maimer. 

2108-1.  What  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you,  and  my  object  in  asking  you 
whether  you  could  give  us  the  proportion  that  the  labour  bore  to  the  consumer's 
price,  was  this  :  Judging  by  this  example  of  the  chain,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  anything  like  a  reasonable  increase  of  wages,  such  as  i  will  suppose  would 
take  place  if  vpomen  were  excluded,  would  have  any  large  effect  upon  the  con- 
sumer ;  the  proportion  is  so  small  th  it  if  the  wages  were  increased  50  per 
cent,  it  would  not  appear  to  make  much  difference  ? 

i  think  it  would  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it  would  very  likely  cause  a  great 
many  of  the  chains  made  in  our  district  to  be  made  by  the  smiths  in  their  own 
district ;  so  that  you  would  be  going  back  again  to  old  primitive  times- 

21085.  Now  about  those  outside  people  working  at  making  chains  occa- 
sionally ;  it  has  been  complained  before  us  that  men  working  in  pits  and  so  on 
very  often  did  a  little  work  in  this  way  and  sold  the  chain  very  cheap,  and  that 
that  cut  down  the  prices  of  the  regular  chainmakers  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  practical  difficulty  there.  It  would  be  the 
ease  in  this  way:  say  a  miner  who  has  learned  to  make  chains  when  he  was 

(1 1.)  L  3  young 
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young,  and  has  taken  to  mining  afterwards,  and  either  lie  has  a  large  family, 
or  wiiuld  be  an  exceptionally  ste-.uly  man,  who  wanted  to  make  money  ;  he  may 
work  a  little  at  night  and  get  3  s.  or  4  more  a  ided  to  his  weekly  income  ; 
but  they  are  very  exceptional  cases. 

21086.  We  export  a  considerable  quantity  of  chain,  do  we  not  ? 
Yes. 

21087.  Is  that  export  trade  subject  to  much  foreign  competition? 

No,  1  do  not  think  that  any  other  nation  is  beating  us  in  any  market,  not 
where  the  price  only  is  concerneil,  or  in  any  other  respect.  We  used  to  do  a 
large  trade  with  Germany,  but  the  higher  tariff  that  they  have  put  on  there  has 
had  the  result  that  we  ship  very  few  chains  there  now. 

21088.  I  understand  you  also  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  the 
tariff  has  practically  killed  it  ? 

Practically  it  has  cleared  it  out  altogether  for  many  years  past. 

21089.  Do  we  import  chain  at  all  ? 
None. 

21090.  How  about  nails  ;  we  do  export  nails  largely? 

Wrought  nails  are  exported,  certain  kinds  of  wrought  nails.  I  should  think 
15  per  cent.,  [  erhaps,  of  the  nails  that  are  made  are  exported;  certainly  not 
more. 

2iOyi.  Where  do  they  go  tor 

I  do  not  know  where ;  the  East  and  West  Indie?,  South  America,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand. 

21092.  Is  thai  trade  keeping  up? 

No  ;  it  is  surprising  that  it  keeps  employed  as  many  hands  as  it  does  consider- 
ing the  extraordinary  inroad  that  the  machine-made  i.ail  makes. 

21093.  We  do  import  nails  largely,  do  we  not  ? 

Not  wi  ought  nails ;  we  do  import  machine-made  horse  nails.  We  are  agents 
for  a  Beilin  firm  for  the  sale  of  machine-made  horse  nails. 

21094.  We  import  no  wrought  nails,  I  suppose? 
No  hand-made  nails,  none  whatever. 

Li  1095.  All  machine-made  ? 
Yes. 

21096.  And  these  machine-made  nails,  are  they  gradually  superseding  the 
hand-made  ? 

In  a  general  way  (not  referring  to  machine-made  horse  nails)  they  are  making 
great  inroads,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  that  the  wrought  nails,  the  hand-made 
nails,  are  so  much  in  demand  as  tliey  are  now. 

21097.  Are  they  superior  to  the  machine-made? 
Well,  we  think  so. 

21098.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  machine-made  horse  nails  are  driving  out  the 
hand-made  horse  nails  ? 

It  practically  has  done  that. 

21099.  What  is  the  kind  of  nail  that  is  supposed  to  be  better  in  hand-made 
nails  r 

All  those  nails  that  are  in  those  boxes,  this  general  sort,  the  shoe  nails  that 
are  put  into  working-men's  boots,  those  are  undoubtedly  better  than  the  cast 
or  malleable  hobs  or  shoe  nails. 

21 1 00.  Are  these  machine-made  horse  nails  made  in  England  ? 
There  are  some  made  in  England. 

21101.  Are  many  imported  ? 
A  large  quantity. 

21102.  Where  do  they  come  from,  do  you  know.'' 

They  come  from  Norway  and  Germany.    It  appears  that  a  German  firm  took 
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up  an  American  patent  and  put  down  machinery  near  Berlin  to  make  horse 
nails,  and  the  Norwegians  did  the  same  at  Cliristiania,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  no  engineers  in  England  have  troubled  their  heads  about  the  trade, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  those  being  the  best  nails,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all 
they  are  taking  more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  EngLmd. 

21 103.  Then  you  would  say  that  the  foreign  goods  are  competing  successfully 
with  the  home-made  goods  ? 

Only  in  horse  nails. 

21 104.  Not  in  other  nails? 
No. 

21105.  I  think  you  said  that  it  was  astonishing  what  a  great  demand  there 
still  is  for  the  hand-made  nails  ? 

I  think  it  is  surprising,  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  great 
quantity  of  nails  now  made  by  machinery  which  were  not  made  by  machinery 
twenty  years  ago,  that  we  should  have  as  much  demand  for  hand-made  nails 
now  as  we  have. 

21106.  But  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  hand-made  nails  will  hold 
their  own  against  machine-made  nails  of  the  same  kind  ? 

No,  the  hand-made  nails  are  of  multitudinous  sizes  and  kinds,  and  niany 
of  those  of  different  shapes  and  different  sorts  ;  some  of  those  shapes  the 
machine-made  nails  have  beaten  altogether;  but  there  is  still  a  demand  for  the 
other  shapes,  and  tliese  the  machine-made  nail  does  not  beat,  thi  se  keep  the 
nailers  fairly  well  engaged. 

21107.  ^  think  you  said  that  there  had  not  been  much  influx  into  the  chain 
trade  ot  those  that  have  betn  thrown  out  of  work  in  the  nail  trade  ? 

Not  of  those  thrown  out  of  work,  only  the  young  people  turn  to  it. 

21 108.  I  think  you  said  the  nail  tnide  was  in  a  declining  condition  ? 
It  does  not  get  any  larger,  it  is  still  declining,  no  doubt. 

21109.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  oidy  a  matter  of  time  when  the  machine- 
made  nail  will  supersede  the  others  entirely? 

No,  t  do  not  think  it  will  supersede  all  of  them. 

21110.  I  think  you  did  not  answer  me  whether,  in  your  opinion,  there  was 
anything  immodest,  or  indecent,  or  tending  to  immorality  in  l;he  way  in  which 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  these  trades  ? 

Certainly  not.  In  the  nail  trade  there  is  no  chance  for  tliat  because  tliere  is 
either  the  mother  and  father,  or  the  mother  alone,  or  the  father  alone,  with  the 
children,  and  only  about  four,  sometimes  five,  work  in  the  same  shop.  Now  in 
the  chain  shops,  sometimes  ten  will  work  in  one  shop  belonging  to  one  man, 
the  wife  or  the  man's  own  daughters  may  not  work  in  it,  but  he  is  almost  sure 
to  have  some  of  his  sons  in  it,  and  th(  y  are  all  neighbours  round  about,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  anything  to  be  done  that  is  wrong  in  those  shops.  Now 
Mr.  Rylett,  as  I  understood  last  week,  stated  that  where  the  whole  family  were 
engaged  in  a  shop,  there  was  no  immorahty,  but  where  there  was  a  man  at  the 
head  of  a  shop  only,  he  was  out  sometimes,  and  when  he  was  out,  as  I  under- 
stood, he  meant  to  say  that  young  men  and  young  women  did  immoral 
things ;  1  say  that  such  a  thing  as  that  has  never  occurred,  for  any  immorality 
to  be  committed  in  a  shop  and  other  people  to  be  present  with  those  engaged 
in  it. 

21111.  As  to  the  overcrowding  and  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  places, 
have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that  point  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  overcrowded.  A  shop  of  10  hearths,  for 
instance,  would  be  50  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  something  like  that. 

21112.  That  would  be  a  workshop  under  the  Act,  subject  to  the  Factory 
Act  ? 

One  of  these  big  chain  shops  under  the  Workshops  Act. 

21113.  But  I  am  alluding  to  the  small  domestic  family  workshops? 

(11)  LL4.  Even 
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Even  those  are  not  very  smiill  buildings  ;  they  are  about  14  ft.  by  14  ft.,  the 
size  between  these  tables,  and  have  four  people.  The  hearth  is  where  this  table 
is,  and  the  people  work  each  side  ;  and  up  to  the  eaves  is  eight  or  nine  feet,  and 
there  is  the  span  of  the  roof  for  ventilation.  Tiiey  always  have  lour  windows 
in.    I  never  felt  anything  oppressive  in  them. 

-21114.  Do  T  tiike  this  from  you,  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  these 
small  shops  are  in  a  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  have  sufficient  air  and  light 
and  ventilation  ? 

Plenty  of  it.  The  surroundings  may  be  bad.  There  are  some  shops  where 
the  surrounding  sanitary  conditions  are  bad. 

21115.  The  drainage,  you  mean? 

Yes ;  the  drainage,  or  perhaps  a  pig-  stye  or  some  other  place  close  to  it. 
Such  places  as  those  ought  to  be  better  looked  after  by  tiie  sanitary  inspector. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  To-morrow, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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Mr.  GEORGE  GREEN,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

21116.  Chairman.']  I  do  not  think  I  asked  you  any  quest)  ms  about  the 
wages  earned  generally  in  the  trade,  or  the  hours  of  work  ;  do  you  think  that 
the  hours  of  work  are  excessiv^e,  and  tlie  wages  insufficient  ? 

The  hours  of  work  I  do  not  consider  to  be  excessive.  With  regard  to  tlie 
chain-makers,  I  think,  according  to  the  evidence  that  was  given,  the  liighest 
was  an  average  of  60  hours  per  week  ;  but  from  my  people  I  learn  that  the 
average  would  not  be  more  tli  in  10  hours  a  day  for  five  d^ys,  and  half  a  day  on 
Saturday ;  that  would  be  55  hours  per  week ;  that  is  as  near  as  it  can  be 
given. 

21117.  You  get  that  from  the  people  making  chains  for  you  i' 

We  get  it  from  our  foremen,  from  those  at  home  ;  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  them  before  I  came  up  this  week,  and  they  were  quite  satisfied  that  the 
average  hours  of  labour  in  the  chain  trade  were  not  more  than  55  per  week. 
In  the  nail  trade,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  may  run  to  three,  or  even 
five  more.  In  chains,  the  last  average  of  wages  which  we  got  out  of  our  books 
(an  average  running  over  four  weeks)  was :  for  women,  8  2d.;  young  women, 
9^'.  4  d.;  youths,  \2s.  7  d. ;  less  \2h  per  cent.,  which  would  be  about  the  cost 
of  their  breeze  and  the  rent  of  their  own  shop.  Then,  our  men  are  getting,  on 
an  average,  26  5.  11  d.  net  per  week. 

2  m  8.  What  would  the  gross  wages  of  the  men  be  ? 

You  see  many  of  them  work  in  our  workshops,  and  the  others  work  in  their 
own  shops  ;  I  should  say  that,  if  you  put  20  per  cent,  on  what  I  have  stated, 
you  have  then  what  the  gross  would  be;  but  this  26  s.  1 1  d.  is  the  actual  money 
which  the  men  would  take  home  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  average  of  oar  men's 
earnings  ;  some  of  them  will  get  2  I. 

21119.  But  are  vou  speaking  of  the  men  working  in  your  own  shops  ? 
Yes. 

21 120.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  own  shops  ? 

In  our  own  chain  shops  we  have  about  ten  or  a  dozen  men  working,  making 
small  chains. 

21121.  I  asked  you  yesterday,  at  Question  20990,  this  question:  "  I  think 
you  told  me  how  many  hands  work  on  your  own  premises  ? "  and  your  answer 
was,  "In  the  chain-making,  about  12  to  14."? 

(IL)  Mm  Twelve 
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Twelve  to  14,  or  10  to  12  ;  I  am  not  sure  how  many  we  have  now.  We  had 
a  strike  a  little  while  ago.    (The  exact  quantity,  1  find,  is  13.) 

21  122.  Do  they  all  work  in  one  shop? 

There  are  three  shops  really;  we  built  them  at  three  different  times;  but 
they  are  all  connected,  and  form  one  long  shop  now. 

21123.  What  kind  of  chain  are  they  making  ? 
From  7-8flis  in  diameter  down  to  half  an  inch. 

21 1  24.  How  do  you  pay  these  men  ? 

We  pay  them  by  the  list,  of  which  you  iiave  a  copy. 

2  1 1  25.  I  mean  so  much  a  bundle  or  per  cwt.  ? 

So  much  per  cwt.  ;  half  inch,  4  ti.  ;  the  half  inch,  best,  bs.  Ad. 

2112*5.  Then  you  deduct  from  that  how  much  ? 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the  shop  and  tools  and  breeze  or  gleeds. 

21  127.  And  then  you  say  that,  after  deducting  that  25  per  cent.,  the  average 
earnings  of  each  man  amounts  to  26     11  d.  ? 
Yes. 

21 128.  Only  men  are  employed  in  that? 
Only  men. 

21 129.  Would  that  continue  all  the  year  round  ? 

No :  at  least,  it  may  do  for  this  year,  if  trade  keeps  good  ;  but  lately,  within 
the  last  six  weeks,  there  has  been  an  advance  of  wage?,  equal,  I  should  think, 
to  15  per  cent.,  possibly  a  little  more. 

21130.  Take  last  year  for  instance;  would  these  men  have  been  earning 
26*.  11  d.  all  the  year  round  r 

No  ;  I  think  they  would  earn  last  year  about  22  s. 

21131.  Twenty-two  shillings  throughout  the  year  ? 

Yes.  "I  should  think  that  the  advance  in  the  wages  would  make  about  that 
difference,  as  near  as  I  can  guess. 

21 132.  And  each  man  of  those  working  for  you  would  earn  that  much  ? 
Yes. 

21133.  Should  you  say  that  it  is  about  the  same  average  in  the  case  of  the 
shops  that  work  for  you,  nv)t  your  own  shops  r 

1  could  not  tell  you  definite!}'  about  those,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive 
at  it.  A  father  engaged  in  making  country  work  simply  puts  parts  together; 
we  cannot  tell  exactly  how  much  of  the  work  he  has  done  himself. 

21 134.  You  would  know  the  average  that  you  pay  to  him  ? 

The  heads  of  the  shops  bring,  not  only  their  own  work,  but  the  work  of 
other  people  joined  together  in  one  cow-tie  or  one  back-band. 

21 135.  But  you  would  know  how  much  the  head  of  the  shop,  the  man  who 
brought  the  woi  k,  got  ? 

He  would  get  quite  as  much  as  the  26*.  11  d.,  I  should  think. 

21136.  You  cannot  tell  whether  that  would  represent  the  work  of  himself 
only,  or,  perhaps,  two  or  three  other  people? 

I  cannot;  we  cannot  distinguish  by  the  manner  in  which  we  pay  these  out 
men,  how  much  of  the  money  we  pay  them  is  for  their  own  labour,  independent 
of  those  who  work  in  the  shop  with  them. 

21 137.  With  regai  d  to  this  work  you  make  in  your  own  shops,  is  it  special  r 
The  better  class  of  chains  for  crane  purposes,  and  to  do  work  in  connection 

with  mines. 

21138.  A  superior  quality  r 
Yes. 

21139.  And 
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21  139.  And  that  would  command  higher  wages  than  the  general  average,  1 
pre  sume  ? 
Yes. 

2 1  1 40.  A  great  deal  higher  ? 

It  may  make  a  ditibrence  of  12,^  to  15  per  cent,  upon  what  the  men  earn  in 
a.  week. 

21141,  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  you  have  this  work  done  in  your 
own  shops  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  be  certain  that  it  is  of  the  best 
quality  ? 

Yes. 

21 142.  And  that  yon  may  employ  tlie  best  men  r 
Yes. 

21  1/13.  In  that  list  of  your  workmen's  wages  which  yon  handed,  in  yes- 
terday, did  you  give  iis  the  number  of  them  in  the  same  way  as  you  furnished 
Mr.  Burnett  with  it  ? 

The  numbers  would  be  about  the  same.  In  that  list  which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Burnett 
I  put  down  500  as  a  basis  to  give  him  the  average  number  of  women  and  girls  and 
men  in  tliat  basis  of  500  ;  and  1  said  yesterday  that  our  quantity  of  workpeople 
must  amount,  in  the  nail  trade,  to  500  or  600,  and  that  is  reckoning  them  to 
work  entirely  for  us, 

21144.  Do  vou  generally  maintain  about  the  same  number? 
Yes. 

21145  You  have  not  got  more  of  them  v\orking  now  than  usual,  or  about 
the  same  ? 

No,  no  more  ;  our  trade  is  about  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  five,  or 
six,  or  seven  years. 

21 146.  Do  vou  know  at  all  about  the  wages  that  can  be  earned  generally  for 
the  commoner  ki I) d  of  work? 

In  the  chain  trade  do  you  mean  ? 

21  »47.  Chain?  and  nails'/ 

Yes.  You  do  not  wish  to  know  at  all  any  particulars  ;  you  wish  to  know  the 
average,  I  presume  ? 

21145.  Yes;  I  want  in  fact  to  know  generally  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the 
wages  are  very  insufficient,  very  small  ? 

The  half-inch  chain  is  the  basis  upon  which  we  l  egularly  reckon  ;  and  the 
price  for  that  now  is  3  s.  6  d.  per  cwt. ;  and  I  have  a  note  here  that  a  man  can 
make,  without  hurting  himself,  seven  cwt.  per  week  ;  that  is  what,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  Mr.  Homer,  wh  •<  represents  the  workpeople,  stated  last  week  ;  that  is 
24  s.  6  d.  per  week,  from  which  you  will  deduct  25  per  cent.,  which  would  leave 
17  5.  Sd.  net  earnings. 

21149.  That  would  be  a  man  working  alone? 
Yes,  at  the  commonest  woi  k. 

21150.  Now  about  the  women  r 

A  woman  would  make  of  No,  1  chain  2i  cwt.  per  week  at  6s.  3d.  per  cwt., 
that  is  14  s.  gross;  25  per  cent,  otl  that  leaves  10  s.  6  d.  net 

21151.  And  young  persons  and  children  ? 

I  could  not  tell  you  what  they  get ;  they  commence  with  blowing  at  2  s,  6d. 
a  week,  the  small  bellows  for  making  the  small  chains,  and  they  will  go  to 
3  s.  6  d.  ;  then  they  will  learn  to  make  chains  and  get  perhaps  4  s.  6d.  ;  and  as 
they  get  older,  if  they  are  sharp  and  quick  at  the  work,  some  of  them,  by  the 
time  they  are  16  or  18  years  of  age,  will  be  able  to  get  6  s.,  7  s.,  or  8  s.  a  week. 

21152.  These  calculations  are  based  upon  the  list  prices? 
Yes. 


(IL) 
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21153.  Is  that  the  list  that  was  settledlast  month  ? 
Yes.    {The  same  is  handed  in,  see  Appendix  G.) 

2  1 154.  Is  that  adhered  to  now  ? 

Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  think  you  found  yesterday  that  Mr.  Priest,  who  was 
giving  evidence,  said  that  he  beheved  it  had  broken  down,  and  his  reason  was 
because  one  of  our  managers,  or  the  manager,  had  been  buying  under  this 
hst.  I  said  yesterday  that  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  true.  My  people  at 
home,  I  suppose,  have  this  morning  seen  the  Birmingham  papers,  in  which 
there  would  be  a  report  of  yesterday's  evidence  ;  and  when  I  reached  here  this 
telegram  was  placed  in  my  hands  ;  it  says,  "  H,  G.  lias  not.  deviated  from  the 
arranged  list." 

21 155.  I  think  you  told  us  that,  in  your  opinion,  probably  it  was  some  dis- 
pute about  the  quality  ? 
No  doubt  about  it. 

2115G.  As  to  these  foggers  or  large  shopmen,  you  told  us  that,  in  j'our 
opinion,  they  were  an  advantage  and  a  necessity  for  the  workmen,  because  they 
enabled  the  workmen  to  go  on  woiking  by  giving  them  a  certain  price  when 
the  manufacturers,  like  yourself,  were  not  doing  anything  r 

Well,  as  to  the  system  being  a  necessity,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  well 
for  the  workmen,  perhaps,  that  these  men  are  there  to  take  their  chains,  and 
put  them  into  stock  at  a  lov\er  price;  but  1  do  not  see  how  anything  can  be 
done  to  interfere  with  them, because  they  are  simply  men  who  own  large  shops; 
they  work  as  a  rule  at  one  of  the  blocks  in  that  shop,  and,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
if  any  of  these  men  has  made  a  little  money,  and  any  neighbouring  chainmaker 
wants  to  sell  28  lbs.  or  56  lbs.  of  chain  which  he  cannot  sell  to  the  regular 
manufiacturers,  this  man  simply  buys  it  of  him. 

21 157.  What  I  wanted  to  gather  from  you  is  wheiher  in  your  opinion  they 
are  an  advantage  or  not  to  the  workmen  ;  without  considering  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  do  away  with  them,  do  you  think  that  the  people  would 
be  better  off  without  them? 

Well,  I  think  they  would. 

21158.  Then  are  they  of  any  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  r 
No. 

2i  159.  I  think  you  told  us  that  when  you  got  large  orders,  more  than  you 
could  execute  yourself,  then  you  bought  from  them  ? 
Exceptionally,  we  have  done  so. 

21160.  And  other  manufacturers  do  the  same,  I  presume  ? 
Yes. 

21  i6i.  Then  they  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  to  this  extent, 
that  they  would  enable  him  to  take  larger  orders  than  he  otherwise  couid 
take  ? 

It  is  not  a  question  of  taking  larger  orders ;  sometimes  yon  run  short ; 
there  are  so  many  sizes  of  chains  made,  and  so  many  qualities,  and  there  may 
be  a  run  upon  a  certain  size  of  orders  for  that  size,  and  we  may  have  all  our 
stock,  as  we  say,  cleaned  out ;  and  if  another  order  comes  then,  and  our  cus- 
tomer cannot  wait  until  we  make  that  chain,  then  we  should  go  to  the 
large  shopman,  and  buy  from  him  only  for  export,  though  never  for  country 
work. 

21 162.  Only  for  export,  you  say  ? 
Only  for  export. 

21163.  Then  he  is  an  advantage  to  you  in  that  respect  r 
In  that  respect. 

21164.  Speaking  of  manufacturers  generally,  do  they  only  buy  for  export 
from  these  foggers  ? 

Many  of  them  only  buy  for  export. 

•2 1 1 65.  I  presume 
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21165.  I  presume  that  if  you  anticipate  a  fall  in  prices  or  a  slackening 
demand,  you  curtail  your  production  ;  you  do  nor  go  on  increasing  your  stock  ; 
you  do  not  give  out  so  much  work  ? 

No. 

21  166.  And  (;ther  manufacturers  would  naturally  act  in  the  same  way? 
Yes. 

•21167.  And  in  such  cases  the  men  would  probably  be  working  for  these 
foagers  and  disposing  of  tlieir  goods  at  a  lower  rate  ;  tlierefore  I  should  be 
correct  in  saying  that  the  action  of  manufacturers,  yourself  and  others,  in 
restricting  your  own  stock,  not  adding  to  it,  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  the 
stock  in  the  market  generally,  because  the  foggers  would  take  your  place,  as  it 
were.  If  you  anticipated  a  falling  off'  in  the  demand  you  could  not,  by  your 
own  action,  limit  the  quantity  ;  the  supply  ? 

No,  we  could  not  stop  the  supply  of  chains.  We  should  prefer,  fur  instance, 
with  our  workpeople  when  we  had  no  work  for  them,  that  they  should  stand  on 
one  side  for  a  week  or  two  and  not  work  at  all ;  it  would  be  better  for  them  if 
they  could  do  that. 

21 168.  And  better  fur  you  too  ? 

And  it  would  be  better  for  us,  too  ;  and  then,  as  we  got  orders  in,  we  should 
put  them  on  to  the  work,  and  they  would  always  keep  what  we  call  their  full 
list  price ;  but  some  of  them  always  will  go  on  making  chains,  and  on 
Saturday,  or  even  before,  they  will  go  to  these  men  and  sell  the  chain,  if  not  at 
the  price  that  is  understood  to  be  the  list  price,  at  what  they  can  get ;  and  the 
risk  of  that  kind  of  thing  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  put  in  a  large  stock  of 
chains  when  prices  are  high  ;  if  we  did  so  we  should  soon  lose  a  great  deal 
more  than  any  profit  that  we  could  make  in  the  sale  of  the  chain. 

21169.  Then  I  may  take  it  from  you  that,  on  the  whole,  you  think  that  both 
masters  and  men  would  be  better  off  without  these  foggers  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  the  trade  would  be  better  if  they  were  not  there  to  put  the 
chains  into  stock  when  there  is  really  no  demand  for  them. 

21170.  I  think  you  told  me  yesterday  that,  in  your  opinion,  if  female  labour 
was  excluded  altogether,  it  would  have  an  appreciable  effect  in  raising  the  price 
upon  the  consumer  ;  do  you  think  that  if  the  female  labour  was  limited  to  the 
classes  of  work  which  have  been  mentioned  before  the  Committee  that  would 
have  any  appreciable  effect  ? 

I  do  not,  because  the  females  already  only  make  those  sizes  that  have  been 
referred  to  ;  they  do  not  make  larger  sizes. 

21171.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  they  made  sizes  much  larger  than 
they  ought  to  make  ? 

That  is  only  an  exceptional  case  ;  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  manufactureis 
will  all  tell  you  so. 

21172.  Then  you  would  see  no  objection  if  women  and  children  were  for- 
bidden by  law  to  work  above  a  certain  size  of  iron  ? 

I  see  no  objection  to  it  other  than  this  (if  I  may  give  my  opinion)  that  I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  be  done. 

21173.  You  think  it  is  a  kind  of  grandmotherly  legislation,  in  fact  ? 
I  do,  indeed. 

21 1  74.  But  you  do  not  think  it  woidd  be  prejudicial  to  the  trade  ? 

It  would  have  no  appreciable  effect  whatever ;  it  would  affect  here  and  there 
a  woman,  say,  a  widow,  who  was  strong  enough,  and  whose  needs  drove  hei,. 
to  get  a  little  more  money,  to  make  a  higher  sized  chain  than  vvas  usual. 

21175.  We  have  had  it  stated  that  operatives  will  occasionally  take  iron  out; 
from  the  manufacturer  and  sell  this  iron  to  the  fogger  ;  have  such  cases  ever 
come  under  your  notice? 

(11.)  M  M  3  No. 
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No.  I  have  been  now  manager  of  our  business  for  15  or  16  years,  and  we 
have  never  had  a  'jase  where  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  prosecute,  and  I  do 
not  rec  )llect  a  case  where  we  ever  heard  of  any  reason  why  we  should  think  of 
doing  an}  thing  of  the  sort. 

21 1  76.  In  fact,  }0u  (h)  not  think  it  is  i  ver  done  ? 

1  think  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  done.  For  instance,  a  workman  may 
make  13  lbs.  of  chain,  and  go  to  some  of  these  large  shopmen  and  sell  it: 

21  177.  i  am  not  speaking  of  selling  the  chain,  but  of  selling  the  iron  r 
lie  may  sell  the  iron  also;  but  1  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Homer  can  know 
that  that  iron  does  not  belong  to  the  man  who  sold  the  chain. 

2  1 178.  I  am  only  asking  you  whether  such  a  case  has  ever  come  under  your 
knowledge  ' 

No  ;  it  is  very  exceptional  if  anything  of  the  sort  is  done. 

21179.  Have  the  masters  and  men  in  the  chain  or  nail  trade  ever  endeavoured 
to  come  to  some  mutual  agreement  not  to  deal  with  these  foggers  ;  to  do  with- 
out them,  in  fact  ? 

No,  we  never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

2  180.  Youi-  business  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district,  is  it  not '? 
Yes. 

21181.  I  mean  the  figures  that  you  have  given  us  of  the  number  of  people 
yon  ( iiiploy  would  be  quite  as  large  or  larger  than  those  of  any  other  manu- 
facturer ? 

Mucii  larger  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  nail  trade^  undoubtedly  ;  and  I 
think,  also,  in  small  chains. 

21182.  Then  I  take  it  from  you,  generally,  that  you  think  the  trade  is  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  condition? 

At  the  present  time, 

21 1  83.  When  you  say  "  at  the  present  time,"  do  you  mean  because J;he  price 
is  a  little  better  than  it  used  to  be  ? 

The  demand  has  been  better  since  the  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  in  the 
latter  end  of  last  year,  October;  and,  somehow,  the  chain-trade  is  better  also,  and 
that  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  workpeople  the  higher  list,  or  rather  has  enabled 
them  to  <iet  a  higher  price  from  us.  We  have  had  to  look  after  them.  When 
they  look  nft(  r  us  for  work  then  their  wages  are  going  down. 

21184.  Pi't'vious  to  this  rise  do  you  consider  that  the  trade  was  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition  • 

Yes. 

21185.  As  to  wages,  and  so  on? 
Yes. 

21186.  And  the  profits  of  both  capital  and  labour? 
Yes. 

21187.  Do  you  require  any  money  deposit  from  men  who  take  out  iron 
from  you  ? 

Not  in  chains,  or  in  nails  ;  but  with  the  nail-makers,  for  many  years  past,  it 
has  got  to  be  a  custom  that  they  should  work  upon  their  own  stocks  ;  that  is, 
if  the  uailer  comes  to  our  place  he  will  be  put  on  our  books  as  a  worker  for 
us  ;  the  old  custom  used  to  be  that  we  should  entrust  to  him  the  iron,  but  now 
they  are  expected  to  work  upon  their  own  stock  ;  and  they  buy  a  bundle  of 
iron ;  if  it  is  a  workman  that  we  want,  and  we  l)elieve  that  he  or  she  will  be 
honest  with  the  iron,  we  should  sell  to  them  a  bundle  of  iron  at  about  the  cost 
price  and  debit  them  with  the  money,  credit  them  with  the  iron,  when  they 
brought  the  nails  in  ;  and  they  would  pay  for  a  bundle  of  iron,  say  6  c/.  a  week, 
till  they  have  got  a  bundle  to  their  owm  credit,  then  they  stand  upon  our  books 
as  workpeople  who  are  thoroughly  independent  of  us,  because  they  work  their 

own 
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own  iron,  and  when  they  bring  their  nails  in  on  a  Saturday,  we  deliver 
iron  back  again  t)  them,  or  iron  in  place  of  that  whi.  h  they  have  worked 
in,  so  that  the  next  week  they  can  go  and  work  for  another  manufacturer  if  they 
choose. 

21 188.  They  buy  their  iron  from  you  ? 

Or  from  anyone  else ;  we  do  not  interfere  in  that  matrer. 

21189.  You  would  not  want  to  see  the  iron  beforehand,  to  see  the  quality  ? 
No,  not  for  ordinary  nail  rods  ;  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 

commo!!  nail  rods  are  of  the  same  quality. 

21190.  Lorv!  Monkswell.]  We  have  heard  that  the  dog-chain  is  sold  at  the 
retail  price  of  I  3  d.,  the  cost  of  it  being  only  2  d.  for  the  material  and  |  d.  for 
the  work  ;  do  you  think  that  that  is  so  r 

It  is  possible  tii at  dog-chain  of  some  of  the  smaller  sizes  may  l)e  made,  or  may 
have  been  made  for  three  farthings,  imt  it  is  a  very  low  price ;  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  being  done  now. 

21191.  Would  such  a  chain  sell  for  Is.  3d.  ? 

They  would  be  little  fancy  articles ;  they  would  be  nicely  tinned,  at  a  cost  of 
1  d.  or  1 1  d.,  and  then  when  the  shopkeeper  gets  a  nice  looking  article  I  can 
understand  a  lady  paying  1      3d.  for  it. 

21192.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  that  it  sells  for 
that  price  ? 

I  do  not. 

21193.  We  have  heard  that  there  is  more  women  labour  than  there  used  to 
be  ;  do  you  think  that  is  so  ? 

Than  there  was  perhaps  40  years  ago,  yes,  certainly  ;  and  it  arises  from  the 
fact  tiiat  there  has  been  a  greater  demand  for  chains  which  the  women  can 
make. 

21194.  You  do  not  think  it  arises  from  the  lowering  of  wages,  so  that 
women  must  work  in  order  that  the  family  may  earn  enough  to  live  ? 

No,  it  is  simply  because  there  are  cow-ties,  as  1  said  before,  and  other  kinds 
of  chain,  the  demand  for  which  has  made  its  way  into  our  distiict,  and  it  has 
been  ibund  that  girls  and  women  can  make  the  links,  and  the  men  put  them 
together  into  the  cow-tie,  or  otherwise  ;  and  the  demand  has  so  increased  that 
it  finds  work  for  more  women. 

21195.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  the  lowering  of  wages  since  you  lost  the 
ti  ade  with  America  h  is  nothing  to  do  with  the  increased  employment  of 
women  ? 

No,  I  should  think  not. 

21 196.  We  have  heard  about  certain  tricks  that  the  men  say  they  suffer  from ; 
you  have  been  asked  with  regard  to  false  weights  ;  we  have  also  been  told  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  the  men  good  iron  instead  of  bad  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  fogger  or  the  master  will  tell  the  man  that  he  is  expected  to  make  up 
the  ordinary  ciiain  out  of  this  iron,  but  they  give  him  the  hard  iron  required 
for  the  superior  chain,  and  onl\'  pay  him  the  price  of  an  ordinary  chain  ;  do 
you  know  whether  that  is  done  ? 

I  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  ;  I  think  they  must  be  referring  to  that  wire 
iron  which  I  was  sj)eaking  about  yesterday. 

21197.  The  evidence  is  that  that  takes  place  in  the  bigger  class  of  chains, 
half-inch  chains  ? 

I  have  never  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind.  1  cannot  conceive  it  possible 
that  a  manufacturer  would  deliver  common  iron,  and  expect  a  superior  chain 
to  he  made  out  of  it. 

21 198.  The  complaint  is  the  other  way  ;  that  he  delivers  out  the  harder  iron, 
and  expects  the  men  to  make  it  up  at  the  usual  price  for  which  they  do  inferior 
iron? 

(11.)  M  M  4  No 
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No  doubt  that  is  done,  and  that  is  simply  the  commencement  of  a  general 
reduction.  St>me  of  these  large  shopmen,  for  instance,  if  there  is  an  under- 
stood list,  as  tliere  is  now,  if  they  found  they  \y,\d  more  workmen  than  they 
could  employ  would  not  propose  to  the  first  person  to  reduce  his  wages,  but 
they  may  deliver  to  that  workman  the  bist  iron  at  a  common  iron  price,  and 
tell  the  workmen  he  must  make  the  chain  good. 

2  1 199.  That  is  one  way  of  breaking  down  the  list  ? 

Yes,  that  is  one  way  of  breaking  down  the  list ;  even  the  large  shopmen  would 
not  think  of  attempting  that  when  the^e  was  plenty  of  demand  for  the  men. 

'21200,  Sometimes  we  have  been  told  iron  would  be  delivered  out  too  bad 
to  W(jrk  with;  the  links  sometimes  give  way,  or  it  is  impossible  to  work  them 
properly  owing  to  the  iron  being  too  bad ;  do  you  think  that  is  a  common 
practice  ? 

Not  at  all.  I  daresay  there  are  cases;  I  have  known  cases  many  years  ago 
where  round  iron  delivered  to  be  made  into  chains  would  crack  in  the  turning; 
but  the  one  who  gave  the  iron  out  would  not  think  of  doing  it  if  he  knew  it ; 
and  if  the  workman  brought  the  iron  back  the  employer  would  be  very  glad  to 
take  the  iron  from  him  and  give  him  better. 

21201.  Supposing  the  iron  was  bad  in  parts,  and  the  man  delivered  less 
chain  to  the  master  than  the  master  expected,  and  some  of  the  links  were 
broken,  do  you  mean  that  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  to  bear  the  loss  ? 

The  workman  Avould  bear  the  loss  if  he  went  on  working  the  iron  and  did 
not  make  his  yield  because  some  of  the  iron  turned  out  bad ;  if  he  had  to 
throw  a  lot  of  the  links  on  one  side  more  than  usual ;  but  if  he  brought  the 
iron  back  when  he  found  that  it  was  bad,  then  any  reasonable  employer  would 
compensate  him  for  his  loss  of  time  and  give  him  another  bundle  of  iron  to 
work  up. 

21202.  But  there  might  be  an  unreasonable  employer  who  would  not  take 
the  Fame  view  of  the  case  ? 

There  may  be  exceptions. 

2 1 203.  Then  as  to  false  size  of  iron  ;  we  are  told  that  anotlu  r  way  of  breaking 
down  the  list  is  to  give  a  man  a  smaller  size  of  iron  than  he  is  supposed  to  be 
working  on  r 

Yes  ;  I  believe  that  that  is  done  by  some  of  these  peojjlc.  If,  at  the  week's 
end,  they  find  that  they  have  not  sufficient  work  for  all  those  who  come  to  work 
for  them,  I  believe  they  do  say  to  a  workman  "Here  is  a  bundle,  you  can  take 
it  if  you  like  and  work  it  up  for  10  s.  6  d.,'"  say  it  is  No.  6,  they  would  offer 
them  the  price  of  No.  5.  I  am  bound  to  believe  that  that  is  done  sometimes, 
because  I  hear  complaints  about  it,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  facts. 

21204.  You  say  you  give  instructions  to  your  warehousemen  that  nothing 
should  be  brought  below  a  certain  price  ;  are  those  common  instructions 
for  the  masters  to  give  ;  do  the  masters  usually  give  those  instructions  ? 

I  think  all  the  respectable  masters  ;  when  we  know  that  we  are  to  pay 
this  list,  we  all  stand  by  each  other ;  at  least  the  first-class  masters  all  go  on 
paying  it. 

21205.  I  suppose  the  masters  feel  then  that  it  would  be  rather  a  shabby 
thing  to  be  the  first  to  begin  to  break  down  a  list  ? 

Undoubtedly. 

21206.  That  is  the  feeling  among  the  best  class  of  masters  r 

That  is  the  rule  with  the  best  class  of  masters ;  that  is  the  rule  we  have  gone 
by  for  years  back. 

21207.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  You  have  an  intimate  knowledge  ofCradley  Heath, 
I  suppose  ? 

Yes 

21208.  Should  you  say,  or  siioukl  you  not  say,  that  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  there,  the  operatives,  is  extremely  deplorable  ? 

No,  1  should  not. 

21209.  1'^^" 
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21209,  Then  as  regards  their  houses,  their  dwellings  .- 

Some  of  the  dwellings  are  very  bad  ;  there  is  one  place  there  called  Tibbetts' 
Garden;  the  houses  were  built  before  we  had  a  local  board,  and  every  man 
built  just  where  he  liked ;  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  street  among  them,  and 
those  houses  and  their  surroundings  are  very  bad  indeed. 

212  !0.  I  suppose  you  know  what  a  sanitary  inspector  is? 
Yes. 

2121 1 .  Do  you  ever  see  him  about  there  ? 

I  seldom  am  at  Tibbetts'  Garden,  but  I  do  not  think  the  inspector  would  take 
any  steps  to  do  anything  unless  some  one  made  a  complaint. 

21212.  Should  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  has  been  given  in  evidence 
by  more  than  one  witness  that  they  have  never  heard  of  such  a  person  as  the 
sanitary  inspector,  or  seen  him  ? 

I  can  understiind  that  some  of  the  workpeople  may  say  that ;  they  would 
not  khow  what  was  meant  by  it. 

21213.  I  think  it  was  explained  to  them  ? 

They  may  not  have  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  now  we  have  a 
local  board,  and  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Bassano,  who  is  the  chairman  of  that 
board,  is  to  come  and  give  his  evidence,  I  believe  that  the  board  is  striving 
earnestly  to  do  its  duty. 

21214.  You  say  that  it  is  striving  to  do  its  duty  r 

I  think  so ;  there  has  been  a  wonderful  revolution  in  the  parish  in  the  last  25 
years,  since  we  have  had  a  local  board  ;  we  were  in  a  bad  condition,  before  but 
this  Tibbetts'  Garden  is  and  always  has  been  a  puzzler. 

2121.5,  Is  it  because  of  the  formation  of  the  ground,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
drain  r 

If  the  houses  are  built  in  a  straight  line,  and  there  is  a  street  between  the 
houses,  then  you  can  have  the  street  channelled  and  the  channels  paved,  and 
raise  the  street  in  the  centre,  and  all  rain,  &c.,  will  drain  off;  but  in  Tibbetts'  Garden 
one  house  is  built  here  and  another  there,  and  all  is  higgledy-piggledy  about 
the  place,  so  that  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  wliat  shall  be  done 
to  drain  all  these  nuisances  away  from  each  house.  It  ought  to  be  done  un- 
doubtedly, but  I  suppose  being-  so  difficult  the  local  board  has  put  it  off  till 
they  have  put  all  the  other  places  and  streets  in  good  order. 

21216.  What  is  the  rateable  value  of  the  local  board  districts  ? 
1  believe  it  is  about  100,000  I. 

21217.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  whether  subsidences  of  the  surface  make  it 
difficult  to  drain  these  places  ? 

Not  in  Tibbetts'  Garden  ;  there  has  been  subsidence  there  lately  wliich  has 
very  likely  (treated  a  difficulty,  but  that  was  only  about  18  months  ago,  so  that 
the  nuisance  was  there  before  that ;  I  daresay  it  is  aggravated  by  thai. 

21218.  And  the  sanitary  condition  you  say  is  much  better  than  it  was  25 
years  ago  ? 

A  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  that  respect. 

21219.  Has  the  condition  of  the  people  improved  since  then  r 
Yes,  undoubtedly. 

21220.  And  you  would  say  that  generally  speaking  their  condition  is  fairly 
good  r 

Yes,  I  do  not  know  anything  wrong  with  them.  Some  of  them  are  badiv 
off. 

21221.  You  think  that  an  industrious  man  can  make  a  good  living 
Undoubtedly. 

21222.  And  in  your  opinion  are  the  working  people  of  the  district  fairly  in- 
dustrious and  sober  and  thrifty,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes. 

(11.;)  Nn  21223.  Duke 
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21223.  Duke  of  Norfolk.]  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  if  their  condition  is 
not  a  deplorable  one  they  keep  out  of  a  deplorable  condition  by  having-  to  work 
very  long  hours  at  very  hard  work  r 

I  consider  that  they  work  about  as  many  hours  as  the  people  do  all  round  rhe 
Black  Country.  I  think  the  men  and  women  in  the  chain  trade,  as  prices  are 
now,  are  in  a  fairly  good  condition  ;  in  the  nail  trade  their  wages  are  low  and 
always  have  been  low,  but  they  keep  themselves  very  fairly  before  the  world, 
and  pay  their  way  and  rear  their  ehildren  well. 

21224.  But  you  are  measuring  their  scale  of  well-being  by  the  scale  of 
well-being  throughout  the  Black  Country? 

Yes. 

21225.  Not  throughout  the  country? 
Throughout  the  Black  Country,  as  far  as  I  know  it. 

21226.  Lord  MonkswelL]  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  real  reason  why 
the  foggers  obtain  business  is  because  vvorkrnen  prefer  to  work  for  them  at  under 
prices,  rather  than  to  remain  idle? 

Yes. 

21227.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  working  people  generally 
beLmg  10  unions  or  societies  of  anv  kinds  ? 

Some  of  the  chain  makers  do;  the  men,  1  believe  at  the  present  time,  are 
pretty  well  in  union,  and  they  pay  their  6  d.  a  week  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  women 
and  the  young  persons  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  any  payment  from 
them. 

21228.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  3d.  a  week  subscription  is  more 
than  a  great  number  of  them  can  pay  ? 

It  is  more  than  they  care  to  pay,  because  they  are  not  sure  they  shall  ever 
get  any  benefit  from  it  if  they  do  pay. 

21229.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Cradley  chain  being  sold  as  Walsall 
chain  ? 

No,  we  should  not  think  of  seUing  our  chain  as  Walsall  chain. 

21230.  I  was  not  speaking  of  you  ;  I  was  asking  whether  you  had  ever  heard 
of  its  being  done  r 

No.  But  may  I  mention  with  respect  to  Walsall,  that  at  Walsall  the  people 
make  the  buckles  and  all  kinds  of  odd  iron  work  connected  with  saddlery  work, 
and  a  few  chain  makers  have  settled  down  there,  and  they  extend  their  shops, 
until  tiiey  make  little  factories  ;  but  the  quantity  of  chains  made  there,  compared 
with  what  is  made  in  our  own  district,  is  very  small  indeed  ;  and  they  have  no 
female  labour  there  in  the  chain  trade,  because  the  females  can  do  better  in  the 
harness  trade  ;  they  go  to  the  harness  factories  there,  and  work  under,  I  believe, 
about  the  same  conditions  as  our  chain  makers,  and  I  have  never  understood  that 
they  get  much  more  money  ;  1  should  think  they  get  a  little  more. 

21231.  What  was  suggested  to  the  Committee  was,  that  these  chains  were  all 
made  in  factories  by  men  at  Walsall ;  that  they  are  better  than  the  similar 
chains  made  by  women  in  Cradley  Heath,  but  that  the  work  is  sent  to  Cradley 
to  be  made,  and  is  then  sold  as  Walsall  chain  ;  that,  I  think  you  say,  is  not  the 
case  r 

Well,  I  think,  it  is  very  likely  that  some  of  the  chain  buyers  at  Walsall  may 
buy  some  chains  from  chain  makers  on  our  side,  and  send  it  out  as  their  own  ; 
but  we  know  nothing  about  it. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  J.  VV.  HIGGS  WALKER,  is  called  in ;  and,  having  been  sworn  ; 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

21232.  Chairman.~\  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  G.  Walker  & 
Sons  ? 

Yes. 

21233.  Where  is  their  place  of  business  ? 

At  Netherton,  Dudley  ;  the  business  address  is  Derby  Hand,  Dudley. 

21234.  Have  you  a  factory  there  ? 
Yes. 

21235.  ^^'hat  do  you  make  principally  ? 

We  make  horse  shoes,  chains  and  nails,  h(jrse  nails  and  rivets.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  make  those  rivets  in  our  factory ;  we  make  horse  shoes  and  chains  in 
our  factory. 

21236.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ  ? 

We  have  about  15  or  16  chain  hearths,  and  then  we  have  three  sets  of  horse- 
shoe makers. 

21237.  How  many  liands  would  that  represent? 

It  represents  the  turner  and  the  striker,  two  to  each  sef. 

2  J  238.  And  do  you  make  the  horse  nails  yourselves  ?  , 
The  hoise  nails  are  generally  cairied  on  in  the  domestic  workshops  ;  that  is 
entirely  a  domestic  workshop  trade. 

21  239.  You  bnv  them  ? 
Yes. 

21240.  You  buy  chain  also  I  suppose  from  the  domestic  workshops  } 
Yes. 

21 241 .  And  how  do  you  dispose  of  your  goods  ? 

We  sell  them  boih  to  the  merchant  for  export,  and  also  to  the  ironmongers 
in  the  country. 

21242.  Through  your  own  travellers  ? 
Yes. 

21243.  you  sell  them  to  the  wholesale  trade  and  the  retail  trade  ? 

No,  no  retail  trade.  When  I  say  no  retail  trade  I  mean  comparatively  no 
retail  trade ;  we  do  not  do  anything  except  with  the  wholesale  houses. 

21244.  Do  you  import  any  nails  from  abroad  ? 
Yes. 

21245.  What  kind  r 
We  import  horse  nails. 

21246.  Machine  made? 
Yes,  machine  made. 

21247.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 
They  come  from  Norway. 

21248.  How  long  have  you  been  importing  them  ? 

We  have  been  importing  them  I  think  for  about  four  years  now. 

21249.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  which  is  almost  unnecessary, 
whether  you  can  get  them  cheaper  li^om  there  than  you  can  here  ? 

Well,  we  cannot  get  that  class  of  nail  made  here  at  all. 

21250.  Do  you  mean  that  we  do  not  make  anv  machine-made  horse  nails  in 
England  ? 

Not  of  that  class. 

(11-)  N  N  2  21251.  What 
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2125].  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Because  1  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  possible  chance  of  producing  them 
at  the  same  price  as  they  make  them  abroad.  Before  we  commenced  importing 
these  liorse  nails  we  went  rather  closely  into  the  matter  to  see  whether  there 
was  no  possidle  chance  of  manufacturing  them  at  that  time  in  this  country  ;  and 
I  went  abroad  to  the  foreign  works,  and  found  out  about  their  cost ;  and  we 
came  to  the  conckision  that  there  was  nothing  to  encourage  us,  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  attempt  to  expend  money  in  laying  down  machinery  here. 

•21252.  Do  vou  buy  any  horse  nails  in  the  district  ? 
Yes. 

21253.  Wrought  nails  ? 
Yes,  the  hand  made. 

21254.  Are  they  superior  or  inferior  to  the  machine  made  in  your  opinion  ? 

They  are  made  out  of  precisely  the  same  quality  of  iron  ;  probably  the  hand- 
made nail  gets  better  welding  than  the  machine  marie  ;  but  on  the  whole  their 
average  quality  is  very  nearly  the  same. 

21255.  Certain  qualities  of  nails  are  made  by  machinery  in  this  country.^ 
Yes,  of  the  wrought  nails  ;  rose  nails  and  steel  cut  nails,  and  so  on. 

21256.  Has  the  introduction  of  these  important  machine-made  nails  reduced 
the  price  of  the  wrought  nails  ? 

Yes,  very  considerably. 

21257.  And  brouglit  down  the  price  of  labour  also,  1  presume  ? 
Yes ;  I  would  like,  if  I  n\^,y,  to  give  you  an  instance  of  that. 

21258.  Certainly  ? 

The  present  price  we  are  paying  for  the  twelve  pound  horse  nail,  which  is 
the  ruling  size,  is  2  s.  3d.  ])er  thousand;  in  1880  we  were  paying  3*.  per 
thousand  ;  the  highest  price  thai  was  paid  at  all  was  in  1875,  and  then  it  was 
4s.  3d.  a  thousand.  In  1880  we  employed  over  350  men,  probably  nearer 
400,  making  horse  nails  ;  now  we  employ  about  /O  to  80. 

21 259.  Can  you  give  us  their  relative  rates  of  wages  too  ? 
Yes. 

21260.  Have  you  got  it  in  a  form  in  which  it  could  be  put  in  r 

No,  these  are  merely  rough  notes  for  my  guidance.  Taking  the  average 
earnings  for  the  last  week,  our  horse  nail  makers  average  15*.  9  d.  (these  are 
of  course  hor^e  nails  entirely  that  I  am  referring  to  now).  Of  course  more 
money  can  be  got  by  that  Mork  ;  for  instance,  taking  three  sizes  of  nails,  of 
course  some  of  the  men  who  make  the  larger  class  of  nails  can  get  inore  money 
than  that  considerably  ;  for  instance,  taking  the  case  of  a  man  making  sixteens 
(that  is  about  the  largest  size  made)  for  the  week  ending  February  9th,  I  find 
he  got  26*.  4  d. ;  for  the  week  ending  23rd  February,  25  7  d.  ;  and  for  the 
week  ending  the  2nd  March  he  got  24  5.  10  d.  That  is  really  very  fairly  hard 
work  to  get  that. 

21261.  May  1  take  it  that  it  would  be  a  skilful  man  working  hard? 
It  would  be  a  skilful  man. 

21  262.  Ihat  is  the  best  paid  quality  of  nails? 
Those  are  the  best  i)aid  quality  of  nails. 

•_'i263.  And  15  ^.  9  d.  you  say  is  the  average  ? 

Yes ;  that  is  rather  a  low  average  ;  for  instance,  I  see  taking  8  lb.  nails,  one 
man  making  8  lb.  nails  only  made  14  5.  4  d.  for  the  week  ending  9th  March; 
the  week  before,  ending  the  2nd  March,  he  made  17*.  lid.,  and  the  week 
ending  the  16th  February  he  made  17  s.  8d.  ;  so  that  15  s.  9  d.  is  what  you  may 
call  a  low  average. 

21264.  How  would  that  compare  with  former  periods.  You  have  mentioned 
the  price  of  the  nails  at  different  periods  ;  could  you  give  the  Committee  the 
average  earnings  of  the  workers  during  the  same  [)eiiods  ? 

Yes;  1  could  give  you  what  they  would  get. 

21265.  During 
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•2 1 265 ,  During  the  same  years  ? 

I  have  not  any  figures  representing  that;  for  instance,  a  man  here  making 
12  lb.  nails,  for  the  week  ending  the  17tli  February,  at  the  present  rate  of 
wages,  got  20  5  9^?.  ;  if  he  were  paid  the  same  price  as  they  were  having  in 
18/5,  when  they  were  getting  4  ^.  'del.  per  thousand,  he  would  have  made  about 
38  s.  for  the  same  amount  of  work. 

21266.  May  I  take  it  from  you  that  their  earnings  would  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  price  of  the  article  ? 

Yes,  although  I  must  say  that  at  that  date,  as  a  rule,  when  they  were  getting 
such  big  wages  the  men  did  not  work  anything  like  the  time  they  work  at 
present ;  in  fact,  at  that  particular  time  there  was  rather  a  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  work  long  enough  to  make  the  nails  that  we  wanted. 

21267.  As  to  these  persons  whom  you  say  average  about  lbs.  9  d.,  that  is  all 
male  labour  ? 

That  is  all  male  labour. 

21268.  A  man  working  by  himself? 
A  man  working  by  himself. 

21269.  I'h'^t  does  not  include  paying  anything  to  a  blower  ? 
No,  he  would  do  that  all  him.self. 

21270.  What  would  be  the  deductions  you  would  make? 

He  would  have  to  pay  for  his  fuel  from  that,  of  course ;  but,  as  a  rule,  two 
men  would  woik  to  a  lire,  and  I  suppose  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
perhaps  1  s.  for  him  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

•21271.  Then  there  would  be  the  tools,  and  the  rent  of  the  shop? 
Yes  ;  the  shops  are  usually  let  with  the  houses. 

21272.  Do  they  all  work  in  their  own  shops  ? 
Yes,  most  of  them. 

21273.  Just  the  man  alone? 

Ju-'t  the  man  alone,  with  perhaps  his  son  or  his  two  sons. 

21274.  What  has  become  of  these  men  who  formerly  were  making  these 
horse  nails  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the  greater  proportion  of  them  ;  I  know 
that  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  gone  into  the  chain  trade. 

^1275,  You  think  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  migration  from  the  nail 
trade  into  the  chain  trade  ? 
Yes. 

21276.  What  is  the  price  list  you  are  paying  upon  now  ? 

The  price  list  is  called  the  2*.  3d.  list,  that  is  taking  2  3d  for  12  lb. 
nails  as  the  standard  size. 

21277.  When  was  that  settled? 

I  am  not  sure,  but  I  believe  tliey  have  been  paid  since  the  latter  end  of 
November  ;  previous  to  that  they  were  getting  2  s.  a  tliousand. 

21278.  The  list  price  was  settled  last  December 

Yes,  it  was  settled  towards  the  latter  end  of  November.    {Vide  Appendix  H). 

21279.  P^yi'^B  ^^^^  fu^'  price  on  the  list  ? 
Yes. 

21280.  Is  it  not  the  custom  generally  for  the  list  to  last  a  pretty  considerable 
time,  but  for  the  prices  to  be  reduced  by  a  certain  percentage? 

I  do  not  think  we  would  have  any  difficulty  in  buying  nails  at  the  2  s.  list  : 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  under  the  present  list  the  men  can  do  sufficient 
justice  to  the  work,  and  get  a  living  by  it.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  reduce  prices 
paid  for  making  horse-nails  by  certain  percentages  from  a  standing  list  the 
prices  depend  upon  the  amount  paid  for  making  12  lb.  nails;  when  we  are 
paying  2  s.  3  d.  it  is  calhd  the  2  s.  3d.  list,  when  we  pay  2  s.  6  d.  the  2  5.  Qd. 
list,  and  so  on.    Other  sizes  being  regulated  in  proportion. 

21281.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  of  the  wages  earned  in  other 
branches  of  your  business,  Other  kinds  of  nails  and  chains  ? 

(11-)  N  N  3  Yes, 
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Yes,  taking  an  average  for  the  week  ending  the  9th  March  of  what  we  call 
the  common  nails,  the  nails  made  by  women,  1  found  tliat  they  would  average 

4  s.  8  d.  for  that  week. 

21282.  Subject  to  the  usual  deductions? 

I  do  not  know  what  deductions  there  would  be.  They  would  Imve,  of  course, 
to  i)ay  for  their  firing.  That  also,  1  think,  is  a  low  average;  for  instance,  I 
found  that  one  girl  of  about  18  who  was  making  an  inch  and  a-half  nail  gets 
from  5  s.  to  Qs.  a  week  ;  that  is  net ;  she  works  from  about  seven  o'clock  to 
seven  with  the  usual  intervals  for  meals.    Another  woman  I  found  was  getting 

5  Ad.  per  week,  and  another  was  getting  from  7  s.  Qd.  to  d>  s.  per  week ;  that 
is  taking  some  of  the  individual  instances. 

21283.  'ihat  would  be  women? 
That  would  be  women. 

21284.  that  kind  of  work  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  women  ? 
That  kind  of  work  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  women. 

21255.  Then  in  the  chain  shops  ? 

In  our  own  chain  shop,  our  average  for  the  three  weeks  ending  the  23rd 
February,  the  2nd  March,  and  the  9th  March,  was  24 1  d. 

21  2  8().  That  is  men  r 

That  was  for  men.  The  average  earnings  for  lads  at  the  same  time  was 
12  s.  ^d.  Those  prices  would  be,  for  the  lads,  net ;  the  men  of  course  would 
have  to  deduct  for  their  blowers. 

21287.  Would  blowers  be  the  only  deduction  ? 
Blowers  would  be  the  only  deduction. 

21288.  Then,  in  the  domestic  workshops,  do  you  know  what  their  earnings 
would  be  r 

JNo,  1  cannot  get  at  that  so  well ;  but  I  notice  the  price  Mr.  Green  gave, 
taking  No.  1  cliain,  which  he  averages  at  a  little  over  2  cut.,  I  think  I  r(  ckon 
a  fair  week's  work  for  a  woman  would  be  about  2  cwt.,  and  reckoning  the 
lowest  list,  the  3*.  6  r/.  list,  ihe\  should  get  about  9  s.  6d  net;  reckoning  tlie 
4  s.  list,  which  is  the  lowest  list  wo  pay,  they  should  get  about  11     ^d.  net. 

21289-90.  Allowing  for  all  deductions? 

That  is  allowing  for  all  deductions.  Of  course  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
dift'erent  women  varies  very  considerably. 

21291.  Do  you  know  with  how  many  of  these  people  you  deal ;  how  many  of 
ihem  work  for  you  r 

No,  I  could  not  say  that,  because  very  frequently  the  father,  who  brings  the 
work  in,  htis  perhaps  a  daughter  or  two  daughters,  or  three  sometimes,  work- 
ing in  the  same  shop  with  him,  and  therefore  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 

2 1  292.  Do  you  generally  employ  the  same  people  ? 
Yes 

21293.  Do  you  buy  from  the  large  shopmen,  the  "  loggers,"  as  they  have 
been  called  ? 

Veiy  rarely;  occasionally. 

21294.  When  you  have  orders  that  you  cannot  fulfil ;  or  why  do  you  ever 
buy  from  tliem  : 

Well,  we  buy  from  them  for  the  same  reason  as  stated  by  Mr.  Green,  when 
it  happens  to  be  convenient  to  get  some  sizes  from  them  to  make  up. 

21295.  But  you  prefer  to  deal  with  the  more  domestic  shops  ? 

Yes  :  ve  prefej  to  deal  with  them.  We  had  three  or  four  extra  hearths  put 
into  our  slop  this  \  ear,  and  we  shall  still  further  try  to  incre;ise  them;  we 
prefer  infinitely  lo  do  it  in  our  own  shop. 

21296.  Why  do  ye,u  not  like  dealing  with  the  fogger  ? 

We  do  not  consider  tlie  class  of  work  so  good  ;  and  we  can  exercise  super- 
vision and  see  that  thev  are  doing  justice  to  the  work  in  our  own  shop. 

21297.  You 
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21297.  You  prefer  to  do  so  as  much  as  you  can  in  your  own  shop  r 
Yes. 

21298.  Would  you  approve  then  of  the  factory  system  as  opposed  to  the 
whole  system  of  family  and  domestic  workshops  r 

Personally,  yes. 

21299.  Yon  think  you  would  gel  the  work  better  done? 

Yes ;  althoiigh  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  do  away  with 
tlie  domestic  workshops. 

21300.  Why  not  ^ 

For  instance,  the  women  would  always  or  generally  have  to  work  in  domestic 
workshops. 

21301.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  be  married,  and  could  not  go  to  the 
factory  r 

"^'es,  1  CO  not  think  they  would  go  ;  in  fact,  we  have  had  a  difficulty  in 
getting  men  to  work  in  the  factory  at  all. 

21302.  Whateflfectdo  you  suppose  it  would  have  upon  the  trade  if  the  women 
did  not  work  ? 

If  the  women  did  not  work  at  all  do  you  mean  ? 

21303.  Yes? 

I  do  not  know.  The  men  would  not  work  at  some  of  the  prices  that  women 
do;  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  away  with  female  labour. 

21 304.  \Vhy  not  ? 

Men  could  not  get  a  living  at  it  unless  the  wnges  were  raised  to  such  propor- 
tions as  would  probably  drive  the  trade  away. 

21305.  You  mean  in  some  of  the  classes  of  goods  men's  wages  would  have 
to  be  so  high  that  you  would  lose  the  trade  altogether  ? 

Probably. 

2i3(  6.  The  cost  of  the  labour  would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  article  ? 
Yes. 

21307.  Of  course  that  argument  would  not  apply  to  the  limiting  of  female 
labour  to  certain  sizes  ? 

No. 

21308.  J)o  ynu  see  any  objection  to  that  ? 
No  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

21309.  Do  you  think  that  women  and  children  do  work  that  is  physically 
injurious  to  them,  owing  to  its  being  excessively  hard : 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  that. 

21310.  Do  you  go  into  these  family  workshops  and  domestic  workshops  that 
you  deal  with  ? 

Occasionally. 

21311.  It  is  not  part  of  your  business  ? 
It  is  not  part  of  our  business. 

21312.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  sec  that  the  man  brings  the  goods  to  you, 
and  takes  more  iron  out  ? 

Yes :  of  course  I  have  been  very  frequently  into  a  great  many  of  them. 

21313.  Do  you  know  anything  about  chain  being  sold  as  tested  when  it  is 
nut  tested  ? 

I  beheve  there  is  a  great  deal  of  chain  sold  as  tested  which  is  untested. 

21314.  Certified  to  be  tested? 

Yes.    Of  course  the  only  thing  that  you  can  tell  by  is  the  price  that  it  is 
sold  at. 

(11.)  N  N  4  2131  f,,  What 
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21315.  What  kind  of  a  certificate  do  you  give  with  the  chain  ;  vvhat  is  it  ;  f 
have  never  seen  one  :  you  do  not  stamp  anything  on  the  chain  itself  ? 
The  chain  is  stamped  with  the  number  that  is  on  the  certificate. 

•21316.  Stamjjed  with  the  weight  that  it  will  bear  or  what  ? 
Stamped  v^ith  a  number  which  will  correspond  with  the  number  on  the 
certificate. 

21317.  And  you  say  that  chain  is  so  stamped  which  has  not  been  tested 
at  alf  ? 

1  say  that  I  believe  it  is. 

21318.  Is  that  confined  to  the  export  trade  ? 

Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the  country  trade. 

21319.  The  merchant  would  be  deceived  in  that  case  : 
Well,  the  buver  abroad  would  be  deceived. 

21320.  Do  you  think  the  merchants  are  aware  of  the  fact? 
I  Ciinnot  say  tliat  they  are  aware  of  the  fact. 

21321.  Does  not  it  have  a  ^^ery  injurious  effect  upon  manufacturers  who  do 
test  their  chains  properly  ? 

It  makes  a  good  part  of  the  export  trade  where  they  want  a  tested  chain  pro- 
hibitory to  them  ;  it  prohibits  them  altogether  from  doing  it. 

21322.  In  your  opinion,  would  you  lose  the  export  trade  altogether,  if  the 
chain  was  really  tested,  and  the  price  of  the  article  raised  accordingly  ? 

No ;  I  mean  to  say  that  it  debars  those  people  from  doing  any  export  trade 
in  that  class  of  chain  who  are  not  willing  to  send  out  certificates  to  say  th;jt  it 
is  proved  chain  when  it  is  not  proved. 

21323.  But  what  I  mean  is  this;  I  presume  this  chain,  untested  chain,  is  sold 
cheaper  than  it  would  l)e  if  it  were  really  tested  ? 

Oh,  yes. 

21324.  The  question  I  asked  you  was  whether  you  wouM  lose  the  export 
trade  altogetlier  if  the  chain  was  really  tested  and  the  price  raised  ? 

No 

21325.  You  think  not;  that  the  export  trade  is  not  subject  to  such  keen 
competition  r 

No. 

2132(1.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  sanita- 
tion, or  the  want  of  sanitation  r 

No;  I  believe,  in  some  instances,  the  sanitation  may  be  bad,  but  taking  it  as 
a  rule,  I  do  not  think  the  workshops  are  unhealthy. 

25327.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  about  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  workmen  are  defrauded  by  improper  sizes  of  iron,  and  by 
false  weights,  and  by  not  making  proper  allowance  for  tlie  weight  of  the  bag, 
and  so  on  ? 

I  have  heard  some  of  it. 

21328.  Have  you  anything  vou  wish  to  say  on  that  point? 
No. 

21329.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  coiled  iron  is  often  given 
out  when  the  operatives  have  to  straighten  it  at  their  own  expense? 

I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  case. 

:ii330.  And  also  that  the  iron  is  not  fairly  round  occasionally  ? 
Yes,  occasionally  ;  l)ut  I  should  think  that  that  was  a  very  rare  ca-e. 

21331.  And  also  we  have  been  told  that  they  are  given  a  superior  kind  of 
iron,  and  only  paid  for  the  inferior  article  ;  is  that  likely  to  hajipen  ? 

I  do  not  know;  I  think  it  probably  might  occur;  there  is  room  for  it  to 
occur.  One  of  these  men  who  go  in  for  cutting  prices  up  very  severely  would 
probably  try  to  put  out  the  better  class  of  iron,  and  get  it  worked  up  at  a  lower 
rate. 

^1332.  Have 
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21332.  Have  you  any  opinion  about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the 
foggers  to  masters  and  men  ? 

I  think  that  they  are  of  more  advantage  probably  to  the  men  to  a  certain 
extent  than  to  the' master,  though  I  do  not  know  that  they  can  be  considered 
an  advantage;  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  men  when  the  trade  is  quiet,  and  the 
men  want  to  take  iheii-  small  quantities  of  nails  in,  that  they  can  get  them 
taken  by  the  fogger. 

21333.  But  none  to  the  masters? 

It  is  an  advantage  to  the  masters  when  they  want  to  buy  small  quantities  ; 
there  is  such  an  enormous  number  of  different  kinds  of  nails  that  no  one  pre- 
tends to  keep  them  all  in  stock  ;  we  do  not  at  all  events. 

21334.  The  fogger  keeps  a  stock  of  which  you  can  occasionally  avail  your- 
selves ? 

Occasionally  avail  ourselves. 

21335.  He  gets  his  stuck  much  cheaper  than  you  do  yours  r 
He  would. 

21336.  And  does  he  sell  it  to  you  cheaper  ? 
No. 

21337.  Do  you  never  buy  from  the  foggers  cheaper  ? 
No  ;  we  should  always  pay  the  list  price  to  them. 

21338.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  you  know  whether  giving  those  false  certificates  as 
to  testing  is  forbidden  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

21339.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  under  the  Trades  Marks  Act  r 
I  do  not  know. 

21340.  You  never  heard  of  a  prosecution  in  such  a  case  ? 
No.  ■ 

21341.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  in  considering 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  at  Cradley  Heath  is  not  so  deplorable  as  it  u-ed 
to  be  r 

I  consider  it  is  better  than  it  used  to  be  eighteen  months  ago. 

21342.  Do  you  consider  it  an  improving  one  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  it  an  improving  one  with  regi'.rd  to  nails ;  it  may 
be  with  regard  to  chains. 

21343.  I  am  speaking  more  of  the  general  condition  of  the  people  ? 

I  do  not  know ;  as  I  say,  the  general  condition  of  the  people  in  the  chain 
trade  is  considerably  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

21344.  You  have  lived  at  Cradley  yourself  r 
Near  to  it,  within  half  a  mile. 

21345.  Then  I  presume  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  district  ? 
Yes. ' 

21346.  Lord  Hiring^  One  more  question  about  the  testing;  I  understand 
this,  that  the  manufacturer  tests  his  own  chain  ? 

Yes. 

21347.  Would  you  consider  it  an  advantage  to  have  some  testing  office  such 
as  they  have  for  silver  and  gold,  a  Government  Office  or  a  quasi  Government 
Office,  where  they  should  be  tested  by  an  extrinsic  |}ower  ;  in  other  words,  that 
instead  of  testing  yourselves  you  should  send  them  to  a  Government  Test  Office 
and  have  thetn  tested  in  the  same  way  as  my  watch  is,  supposing  it  has  a  gold 
or  silver  mark  on  it  ? 

In  the  cable  trade,  for  instance,  for  those  who  choose  to  have  it  tested,  there 
is  Lloyds'  Proving  House. 

(11.)  00  21348.  Would 
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21348.  Would  you  think  it  an  advantage  that  theie  should  be  a  proving 
house  or  test  house  established  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

21549.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  say  ? 
That  is  to  say  if  the  cost  of  testing  were  fixed  at  a  low  rate 

213.50.  But  so  that,  the  test  might  have  the  Government  endorsement  so  to 
speak,  ;ind  be  a  certain  test  ? 

Quite  so  ;  1  think  it  would  be  of  considerable  advantaiie. 

21351.  ChahmanS]  Is  there  not  a  public  testino-  machine  in  the  district 
under  the  Board  of  Trade  r 

Ves,  that  is  Lloyds'  Proving  House. 

21352.  That  would  be  for  cable  chains? 
For  cables. 

21353.  Lord  Thring.]  Then  yon  w^onld  think  it  right  or  advantageous,  tiiat 
that  should  be  extended  to  other  sorts  of  chains  which  the  manufacturer  might 
wish  tested  ? 

Yes,  providing  that  the  cost  of  testing  was  low. 

21354.  Chainnan.^  Is  not  the  cost  of  the  machine  su  much  as  practically  to 
make  it  difficult  for  the  smaller  chain  makers  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
testing  machine  ? 

The  cost  of  the  machines  varies,  I  suppose,  from  100  /.  !o  150/.  perhaps. 

21355.  That  would  practically  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  an  owner  of  a  small 
shop  making  chains  to  have  snch  a  machine? 

1  think  so. 

21351).  Do  you  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  chain  is  not 
tested  ? 
No. 

21357.  Lord  Thring.]  What  cost  would  these  small  chains  bear  in  testing; 
supposing  you  were  going  to  have  them  tested,  what  would  you  say  they  ought 
to  be  tested  for  ? 

The  price  should  fall  something  under  Qd.  per  cwt. 

2135,8.  And  il  that  were  established  you  think  that  fair  manufacturers  would 
avail  themselves  of  it  ? 

Certainly,  I  should  think  so, 

21359.  Lord  Movksweli.]  What  are  the  wages  in  Norway  in  the  horse-nail 
trade  ;  did  you  find  they  were  lower  than  the  wages  you  were  giving  ? 

I  could  not  say  ;  of  course  the  men  are  paid  so  nujch  per  week  for  working 
the  machine. 

21360.  Do  you  think  the  reason  why  you  cannot  compete  with  them  success- 
fully in  England  is  thai  you  cannot  get  such  good  machiiiciy,  or  is  it  that  you 
have  to  pay  higher  \\ag(s  ;  do  they  compete  because  they  have  better  machinery 
or  because  they  pay  their  men  lower  wages  ? 

You  cannot  compare  the  systems  of  wages,  because  of  course  there  weekly 
wages  are  paid  to  men  for  looking  after  the  machinery. 

21361.  W^hy  could  you  not  set  up  a  machine  of  the  same  type? 

1  believe  they  pay  the  men  for  looking  after  the  machinery  over  there  about 
from  15*.  to  16  s.  or  17  s.  per  week  probably. 

21362.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  to  pay  more  r 

^  es  ;  we  can  only  go  by  what  has  been  done  ;  one  firm  laid  down  some 
machinery,  and  they  commenced  of  course  i)y  giving  their  workmen  a  low  price 
to  stait  with,  ycutlis ;  and  then  as  they  got  more  competent  they  wanted  a 
higher  rate  of  wages,  and  I  believe  they  found  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay 
that  higher  rate  and  consequently  'continually,  when  the  men  got  up  to  a 

certain 
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certiiin  pitch  of  excellence,  they  had  to  discharge  them  and  get  in  some  begin- 
ners again. 

21363.  Then  the  fact  is,  not  that  you  could  not  get  as  good  machinery  but 
that  you  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  wages  that  would  l)e  expected  ? 

We  could  get  the  same  machinery. 

21364.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  patent:  there  is  no  Norwegian 
patent  out : 

No,  the  patent  has  expired  ;  there  is  no  patent  as  far  as  I  know  to  prevent 
our  having  the  same  machinery. 

21365.  Chairman.']  We  can  hoM  our  own,  you  think,  in  competition  with 
anybody  in  the  hand-made  articles  ? 

Yes;  we  can  hold  our  own  in  competition  with  anybody  in  the  hand-made,  I 
think  ;  it  is  only  when  cheap  machine-made  labour  comes  into  competition 
with  us  that  we  cannot.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  iron  they  use  in 
Norway  is  all  brought  from  Norway,  or  Swedish  iron, 

21366.  Therefore  the  material  and  the  manufacturer  are  close  together  there? 
No,  none  of  the  manufacturers  aie  close  to  the  iron  ;  it  probably  costs  as 

1111:  ch  to  get  the  iron  to  the  works  in  Norway  as  it  would  to  get  it  over  here 
to  our  works  ;  I  believe  the  iron  works  are,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  north  of 
Sweden,  and  the  nail  manufacturers  are  in  the  south,  and  also  in  Norway  ; 
and  probably  it  would  cost  as  much  to  get  the  iron  to  rhe  manufacturers  there 
as  it  would  to  get  it  over  here  to  our  works. 

21367.  That,  therefore,  is  not  tlie  reason  why  you  cannot  compete  with  them? 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  serious  factor  in  the  case. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  GEORGE  REAY,  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows: 

21368.  Chairman^  What  is  your  firm  ? 
Guest  and  CJompany,  Dudley. 

21369.  Have  your  firm  a  factory  ? 

At  Halesowen  we  have  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  horse  nails  by  hand 
labour,  horse  shoes,  and  spikes;  not  the  spikes  that  you  have  had  before  you, 
but  what  we  call  the  old-fashioned  drawn  spike  ;  they  are  all  drawn  from  the 
head. 

21370.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  that? 

I'he  spikes,  so  far  as  I  have  read  the  evidence  laid  before  you,  are  made  in 
factories  ;  the  point  has  simply  a  blow  at  each  side,  which  makes  a  sort  of  point, 
done  in  one  process,  and  the  iron  is  re-heated,  and  the  head  put  on  by  another 
blow  or  series  of  blows  ;  whereas  we  have  our  iron  cut  a  certain  length,  and 
then  draw  it  down  from  the  head,  so  that  every  time  the  nail  is  driven  into  'he 
wood  it  binds  tighter  and  tighter  till  it  makes  a  perfect  joint.  Of  course  what 
we  call  the  "jump"  nails  are  seriously  interfering  witli  the  trade  of  the  old- 
fashioned  drawn  spike. 

21371.  How  is  the  drawing  done? 

By  men,  by  the  oliver  ;  they  heat  the  iron  in  the  fire  places,  and  then  put  it 
on  a  small  anvil  block,  and  then  by  working  the  treadle  bring  the  hammer  down 
upon  the  iron,  and  so  draw  it  out. 

21372.  The  iron  is  originally  the  size  of  the  head  r 

No.  Suppose  they  are  working  5-16ths  iron,  when  the  head  is  made  the  iron 
would  be  perhaps  an  eighth  larger  or  more.  They  principally  go  for  railway 
work,  or  Government  work,  or  shipbuilding, 

(11.)  O  O  2  21 373,  Earl 
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21373.  Karl  Brownlow.l  You  have  not  got  a  nail  with  you  to  show  usr 
No. 

21374;  Lord  Tkrhiff.^  It  is  all  one  piece  of  iron  ? 

It  is  all  one  piece  of  iron.  I  do  not  cull  these  "jump"  nails  spikes  at  all, 
but  they  are  called  so. 

21375.  Chairman.~\  That  is  the  kind  of  work  that  you  make  in  your  own 
factorv  ? 

Yes"'. 

21376.  How  many  men  do  yon  employ  r 

We  have  only  about  half  a  dozen  making  those  spikes. 

21377.  How  many  in  the  factory  altogether? 
About  50. 

21378.  All  men  } 

All  men.  We  have  24  smiths  making  horse  slioes,  and  about  14  or  15  or 
more,  perhaps  20  horse-nail  makers,  and  the  rest  are  men  for  odd  rivets  or 
anything  of  that  sort  that  wc  may  have  orders  for.  We  always  keep  that 
factory  I  am  alluding  to  going.  My  system  is  not  to  work  fur  orders;  we  work 
for  stock ;  it  is  a  very  old-fashioned  business,  and  we  work  for  stock,  and  we 
can  pretty  well  guess  what  our  business  will  be  during  the  year,  so  that  we  keep 
our  stock  to  a  certain  level. 

21379.  You  alwavs  keep  about  the  same  number  of  people  employed? 
Yes. 

21381).  How  do  you  pay  them  ? 

We  pay  them  on  Friday  according  to  the  list.  They  bring  in  their  work  ; 
the  iron  is  ours  ;  we  find  the  iron  and  cut  it,  and  find  them  breeze  and  standing 
room  and  tools  ;  I  am  only  alluding  now  to  what  we  do  in  our  own  works.  We 
employ  a  lot  of  out-hands,  but  I  will  come  to  that  presently. 

2 1 381.  You  find  the  iron,  and  everything,  in  fact  ? 
We  find  everything  there. 

21382.  Then  the  man  brings  in  the  work  ? 

He  brings  in  the  work  into  the  warehouse  and  it  is  weighed,  and  he  sees  it 
weighed,  and  he  has  a  piece  of  paper  telling  him  what  the  weight  is,  and  he 
works  it  out  and  goes  to  the  cleik  and  he  pays  him. 

21383.  And  do  the  men  have  to  pay  their  own  blowers  < 
The  smiths  pay  their  own  blowers,  the  shoeing  smiths. 

21384.  The  others  r 
They  blow  themselves. 

21385.  They  do  all  their  work  single  handed  ? 
They  do  all  their  work  single  handed. 

213S6.  Do  you  cut  the  iron  by  machinery  ? 

As  a  rule  all  the  iron  lor  the  horse  shoes  is  cut  by  steam  power,  but  for 
spikes,  if  the  steam  is  not  up,  the  men  cut  themselves. 

21387.  With  the  Oliver? 

Yes,  with  the  shear,  a  kind  of  shears;  it  is  worked  by  the  treadle  as  well. 

21388.  But  if  the  steam  is  up  you  cut  it  by  machinery  ? 
Yes. 

21389.  What  kind  of  hours  do  they  work  in  the  factory  ? 

They  work  from  seven  to  seven.  When  I  say  (iora  seven  to  seven,  they  come 
at  seven  in  the  morning;  then  they  have  their  breakfast  half-hour  at  eight 
o'clock  ;  then  they  have  what  they  call  a  "rest"  from  eleven  to  half-past,  and 
then  they  go  to  dinner  from  one  to  two,  and  then  their  tea  half-an-hour,  and  they 
leave  at  seven  o'clock  ;  so  that  I  do  not  consider  them  a  hard-working  race  of 
people  at  all,  at  least  none  that  I  have  come  into  contact  with,  among  either  the 
indoor  or  outdoor  workers. 

21390.  What 
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2i3go.  What  will  those  men  earn  r 

The  smiths  will  earn  from  2  to  3  sometimes  more,  but  they  have  to  pay 
their  striker  out  of  that. 

21391.  They  have  to  pay  the  striker  and  the  blower? 

The  striker  is  the  blower.  But  the  shoes  which  we  make  are  not  for  the 
English  market ;  they  are  all  for  export. 

21392.  Do  you  know  what  he  i)ays  the  striker? 

1  think  they  are  paid  about  2  6  d.  to  3*.  a  day,  and  if  they  work  overtime, 
they  pay  them,  of  course,  for  overtime  work. 

21393.  That  is  what  the  smiths  get ;  what  do  the  other  men  get? 

The  horse- nail  makers  are  paid,  of  course,  according  to  the  work  brought  in 
hy  the  hst,  the  same  as  the  outworkers,  but  they  have  the  advantage  tiiat  tliere 
is  no  deduction  ip.ade  fi'omtheni. 

21394.  You  mean  that  you  pay  them  the  full  list  jjrice,  and  make  no  deduc- 
tions ? 

jNo  deductions  for  standing  or  breeze  or  anything  else ;  it  is  a  convenience  to 
us  to  have  them  there  originally,  and  we  find  that  it  is  possible  to  live  and  yet 
not  make  any  deductions. 

21395.  Do  you  find  a  great  competition  among  men  to  get  into  your 
factory  ? 

There  has  been  in  the  past,  but  when  we  get  good  workers  we  do  not  let 
them  go, 

21396.  1  want  to  find  out  from  you  whether  the  people  have  such  a  preference 
for  working  in  their  own  shops,  that  they  prefer  it  to  working  in  such  a  factory 
as  yours,  which  ap[)ears  to  give  them  many  advantages? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  workers  in  what  we  call  the 
thousand  nails,  that  is,  tho  common  wrought  nails,  into  any  factory ;  their  pre- 
judices would  be  such  that  I  do  not  think  you  could  possibly  get  them  into  a 
factory  ;  they  ^^ould  prefer  working  in  their  own  houses.  You  see  they  work  as 
families. 

21397.  Are  there  any  other  factories  in  the  same  district  of  Halesowen? 
Bloomer  and  Sons  have  a  factory,  [lut  I  rather  imagine  they  use  their  factory 

for  wrought-iron  work. 

21398.  Then  you  buy  from  outsider 
We  buy  from  outside. 

21399.  sorts  of  chain  ? 

No.  Years  ago  we  did  a  very  nice  business  in  chains,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  I  do  not  know  what,  I  cannot  altogether  explain  it,  we  have  been  beaten 
in  the  chain  business,  and  we  seldom  or  never  get  any  orders  for  chain  now  ;  if 
we  do  get  an  order  1  simply  ask  some  other  large  manufacturer  to  give  me  his 
|jrice,  some  house  that  I  can  depend  upon,  and  we  buy  from  theui  and  put  on  a 
small  profit. 

21400.  But  you  do  not  make  any  chains  ? 

No.  Some  four  years  ago  I  put  a  chain  maker  on  a  hearth  and  arranged 
with  him  to  pay  the  4  s.  list,  which  is  the  list  that  was  then  in  vogue,  and  he 
worked  for  a  short  time  ;  an  order  came  for  some  small  backhands,  what  we 
call  3 lb.  backhands,  and  he  refused  to  make  them,  and  I  said,  "  Weil,  you 
will  have  to  leave,"  and  he  let^t,  and  I  have  never  been  bothered  with  anybody 
else  since  I  foimd  that  the  chain  trade  is  a  peculiar  trade  ;  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  much  about  it,  but  it  is  a  trade  that  gets  most  people,  I  think,  into 
difficulties,  and  so  I  have  left  it  alone. 

21401.  What  list  are  \ou  now  paying  upon  in  the  nails  ? 

We  are  paying  10  per  cent,  ofi'  the  1879  list  for  the  common  nail. 

21 402.  Have  you  the  hst  ? 

This  is  the  list  {producing  a  list)  supposed  to  be  recognised  by  the  masters, 
and  everyone  agrees  to  abide  by  that  list.    {The  same  is  handed  in,  vide  Appendix). 

(11.)  OO3  21403.  By 
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21403.  By  the  18/9  list? 
Yes,  for  the  common  nail. 

21404.  Is  that  the  list  that  obtains  everywhere  now  ? 

That  is  the  list  that  has  been  recognised  by  the  trade  at  the  present  time; 
10  per  cent,  off  it. 

21405.  Has  there  been  no  list  made  since  that? 

>'o  ;  it  has  only  been  done  by  discounts  up  or  down,  since  18/9. 

21406.  I  thought  the  last  witness  lold  us  the  last  list  was  in  1870  ? 
That  was  spike  nails. 

21407.  Then  you  are  paying  according  to  this  1879  list  with  a  discount  of 
10  per  cent,  off  ? 

Yes. 

21408.  Ten  per  cent,  all  round  ? 

Twenty  per  cent,  off  hobs,  I  think  it  is.  1  only  refer  to  what  we  buy  our- 
selves ;  1  do  not  like  to  say  anything  about  what  the  trade  do  ;  but  I  might  say 
that  the  \vorkpeo|)le  have  given  notice  for  an  advance  to  be  paid  by  that  list 
now.  My  own  feeling  in  the  mattei-  would  be  that  that  list  is  quite  low  enough 
to  be  making  a  living  on. 

21409.  Do  you  geneially  employ  the  same  out-workers,  the  same  people? 
They  gradually  di  op  off ;  but  we  do  not  take  any  names  off  the  book  until 

they  leave  t^f  their  own  accord.  Our  books  date  back  from  70  to  80  years,  and 
we  find  people  working  now  under  the  names  of  their  grandfathers.  I  tried  to 
find  out  how  many  vvorkmen  we  do  employ.  I  find  that  at  the  present  time 
we  have  on  the  books,  that  is  the  names,  383 ;  but  that  might  represent  three 
times  as  many,  or  it  might  be  only  twice  as  many. 

•21410.  That  is  really  heads  of  families,  I  suppose  ? 

That  is  heads  of  families.  I  quite  agree  with  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness 
before  you.  1  find  that  the  average  earnings  of  women  at  the  present  time  are 
from  4  to  6  s.  a  week  in  the  common  nail  trade,  and  a  giown-up  man  would 
be  getting  14  s.  to  16  s.  ;  but  it  would  all  depend  upon  whether  the  master  was 
giving  him  out  iron  to  work  ;  if  he  has  not  the  iron,  he  could  not  make  those 
earnings  in  a  week. 

21411.  When  you  speak  of  14*.,  do  you  mean  net? 

No,  I  should  say  not ;  1  should  say  there  is  a  deduction  for  tools,  gleeds,  and 
so  on. 

21412.  It  would  be  difiicult  for  you,  would  it  not,  to  give  any  accurate  esti- 
mate of  what  they  earn;  you  would  not  know  exactly  how  many  people  were 
in  the  family;  all  you  would  know  would  be  what  you  paid  the  man  who 
brought  in  the  work  ? 

We  only  know  ihe  person  who  brings  in  the  work  without  going  very  care-- 
iull}^  into  the  individual  case  and  finding  him  out. 

21413.  Do  you  manage  to  keep  these  people  pretty  well  en)ployed  all  tlie 
year  round  ? 

It  is  rather  tiilhcult  at  times,  but  1  have  noticed  that  this  yeai'  the  demand 
for  nails  to  go  abroad  is  considerably  less  than  it  has  l)een  in  previous  years. 
Each  year  there  seems  to  be  a  diminution  in  the  export.  At  one  time  we  used 
to  send  great  quantities  of  what  they  call  "coopers"  nails  abroad,  and  now 
machinery  is  a  serious  competitor  ;  they  are  making  in  fact  a  beautiful  nail  by 
machinery  which  is  interfering  with  that  trade. 

21414.  Where  are  they  made  r 

They  are  made  in  England  near  Birmingham.  And  again  I  find,  tliat  in  the 
case  of  the  sugar  imported  into  England,  instead  of  packing  their  sugar  in 
puncheons  which  they  used  to  do,  it  is  now  sent  in  bags ;  therefore,  that  again 
is  reducing  the  quantity  of  nails. 

21415.  When 
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21415  When  you  say  that  the  export  of  nails  is  falling  oif  year  by  year,  I 
understand  you  to  mean  the  export  of  these  hand-made  nails  ? 

Yes,  of  these  hand-made  nails.  I  think  you  may  date  the  diminution  of  the 
export  from  about  18/2,  the  last  inflation  of  trade  that  we  had. 

21416.  Should  you  look  upon  the  hand-made  nail  trade  as  in  a  moribund 
condition  ;  gradually  coming  to  extinction  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so  ;  it  may  last  some  years  yet,  but  it  certainly  is  year  by  year 
decreasing.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  workpeople  were  not  advised  to 
bring  up  their  children  differently  or  find  some  oiher  means  of  employment  for 
them  rather  than  bring  them  to  nailing.  Take  domestic  servants  ;  I  have  knov,'n 
cases  of  young  women  getting  situations  as  domestic  servants,  and  leaving  those 
situations  to  go  back  to  nail  shops,  although  tliey  can  hardly  make  a  living- 
there. 

21417.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  nail- 
makers  to  bring  up  their  children  to  the  chain  trade  ;  is  that  the  case,  do  you 
think  ? 

1  hat  has  not  come  be^fore  me. 

2141 B.  Do  you  think  maity  nail-makers  themselves  have  gone  into  the  chain 
trade  - 

I  should  rather  not  speak  upon  that  ;  I  really  do  not  know.  I  find  that  a 
number  of  the  wives  of  colliers  make  nails  in  the  evening,  which  I  consider 
detrimental  to  the  labour  market. 

21419.  I  take  it  from  you  then  that  in  this  hand-made  nail  trade  the  labour 
market  is  considerably  over-stocked  ? 

Considerably  over-stocked. 

21420.  And  that  it  is  likely  to  become  worse? 
I  am  afraid  so. 

21421.  And  you  think  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  trade  that  the  wiv  es  of  pitmen 
and  colliers,  and  so  on,  should  make  nails  ? 

I  think  so. 

21422.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  wise  or  proper  thing  to  do  that  they 
should  be  prevented  in  any  way  ? 

The  difficultv  would  be  to  prevent  them,  but  I  think  they  might  be  restricted 
in  the  size  they  make. 

21423.  On  that  point  I  will  ask  you,  do  you  think  that  some  of  the  work  done 
by  women  and  ciiildren  is  injurious ;  too  heavy  for  them  ? 

I  should  certainly  say  it  is,  physically  and  morally  too. 

21424.  You  say  you  think  it  should  be  restricted  to  certain  sizes  ? 

I  think  if  it  were  restricted  to  certain  sizes  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  the  trade. 

21425.  But  not  female  labour  forbidden  altogether  ? 

No,  not  entirely  ;  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  certain  class  of  nails  that  only  a 
woman  could  make. 

21426.  And  do  you  think  also  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  away  that  tends 
to  immorality  or  indecency 

I  have  never  noticed  any  cases;  I  think  that  that  matter  has  been  very  much 
magnified. 

21427.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  the  work  was  physically  and  morally 
injurious  ;  what  did  you  mean  by  "  morally  "  ? 

When  I  said  "  physically  "  I  meant  that  a  woman  from  her  natural  position 
at  limes  is  not  capable  of  doing  hard  work  ;  and  I  understand  from  medical  men 
in  our  district  that  they  have  known  cases  of  rupture  happening. 

(H.)  O  O  4  21428.  What 
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21428.  What  did  you  mean  by  "morally"  ? 

1  meant  that  I  do  not  thhik  v\omen  and  boys  and  girls  ought  to  work  together. 
I  cannot  sav  that  any  case  has  come  particularly  before  me,  but  I  should  prefer 
if  they  were  not  wcirking  so  closely  together  ;  it  does  not  conduce  to  their  moral 
welfare. 

21429.  Do  you  buy  from  these  foggers  ? 

We  have,  T  think,  three  foggers.  I  referred  a  short  while  ago  to  18/2  ;  those 
were  the  good  timts  of  trade,  when  large  orders  came  to  us  and  we  were  bound 
to  get  them  done  by  a  certain  time  to  catch  steamers ;  and  one  or  two,  I 
think  three,  foggers  we  still  have  who  simply  are  on  the  books,  and  we  allow 
tliem  from  time  to  time  to  bring  in  what  tliey  like,  but  they  get  the  same  price. 

21430.  You  buy  from  them  at  the  same  prices  r 

At  the  same  prices.  My  own  view  of  that  c;ise  is  that  if  it  could  be  possibly 
arranged  the  master  ought  to  pay  the  fogger  a  commission  for  doing  the 
business,  as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  In  18/2  we  paid  as  much  as  10  per 
cent,  for  foggers  to  buy. 

21431.  You  paid  10  per  cent,  commission? 

Yes  ;  for  getting  it  for  us.  If  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  master  to  have  the 
fogger,  surely  he  might  pay  such  a  commission.  It  saves  the  employer  rent, 
warehouse,  and  clerk's  woi  k,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  master  should  not  pay 
for  that. 

21432.  It  is  practically  an  extension  of  his  own  business  ? 
It  is  practically  an  extension  of  his  own  business. 

21433.  You  do  not  pay  these  men  any  commission,  but  you  pay  the  full  price 
No  we  do  not  pay  any  commission. 

21434.  Do  you  get  as  good  an  article  ;  the  same  quality  ? 
Yes,  we  get  the  same  quality  ;  he  m.akes  from  our  iron. 

21435.  And  he  makes  his  profit  how  ? 

He  gets  so  much  a  bundle ;  he  gets  it  from  ihe  work-person. 

21436.  I  su[)pose  you  have  no  idea  what  profit  they  made  ? 
They  are  supposed  to  make  2  ^.  a  bundle,  1  think. 

21437.  you  think  that  the  fogger  is  any  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  he  is  of  very  much  advantage;  he  is  the  creation  of  the 

work  people.  As  the  master  does  not  go  to  an  outlying  district  perhaps  above 
once  a  fortui<iht,  the  work-person  wants  money  and  goes  to  one  of  these 
foggers  and  says,  "  I  have  some  nails,  will  you  buy  them  of  me  ?"  and  he  sells 
them,  and  gets  the  money  there  and  then.  The  master  might  not  go  into  that 
district  for  a  week,  or  fortnight,  or  so;  that  is  the  way  they  have  been 
created. 

21438.  'ihey  have  gradually  grown  up,  I  suppose? 

They  Viave  gradually  grown  up  ;  it  does  not  take  very  much  to  start  as  a  little 
master  in  the  nail  trade. 

21439.  What  amount  of  capital  would  it  require  .- 
Not  very  much. 

21440.  How  much? 

I  do  not  know  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  master  of  the  class  that  you 
have  had  before  you  to- day. 

21441.  I  mean  what  Mr.  Green  called  "large  shopmen  '  ? 

I  should  think  from  20  /.  to  100  I.  would  go  a  long  way  with  them. 

21442.  And  you  sell  them  the  iron  ? 
No,  the  iron  is  debited  to  them. 

21443.  I  mean 
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21443.  I  mean  they  get  their  iron  from  yoii  ? 

Yes,  they  get  t  hen'  iron  from  the  master,  and  then  ihey  hav^e  to  bring  it  back 
with  tiie  nails.  You  will  notice  in  the  last  coluiun  of  that  list  which  I  handed 
in  to  you  the  weight  they  have  to  bring  (jack  for  each  size. 

21444.  VV'e  have  heard  of  men  selling  the  iron  Ui  foggers  ;  do  you  think  that 
tliat  occurs  ? 

I  think  you  are  entirely  dependent  upon  your  warehouse  man,  the  man  who 
weighs  in  the  nails  from  the  work- person  ;  bad  nails  have  been  returned  when 
you  have  given  out  good  iron, 

21445.  That  is  not  quite  an  answer  to  my  question  ;  I  was  asking  whether 
vou  had  ever  heard  of  cases  where  the  workman  has  taken  his  iron  from  the 
manufacturer,  and  instead  of  making  it  up  and  returning  the  chain  or  nails  has 
sold  the  iron  to  foggers  ;  does  that  occur,  do  you  think  ? 

It  has  occured  in  the  past,  I  have  not  any  particular  case  before  my  mind 
now  ;  but  15  to  20  years  ago  we  could  prosecute  in  the  police  court  for  work- 
people disposing  of  iron  that  belonged  to  the  master  ;  and  frequently  that  was 
done  by  the  master,  and  convictions  resulted  and  punishment ;  but  after  that  it 
was  made  a  civil  debt  ;  and  now  the  master  puts  it  down  as  a  bad  transaction, 
and  crosses  it  off  en  his  book. 

21446.  You  mean  it  is  too  expensive  to  be  woith  the  trouble  of  collection? 
Yes. 

21447.  Would  not  that  fact  make  it  much  more  convenient  for  the  raanu- 
fiictuier  to  deal  with  the  fogger  to  whom  he  could  give  a  considerable  quantity 
of  iron  at  a  time,  rather  than  deal  with  a  number  of  small  operatives  and  give 
out  a  number  of  small  bundles  of  iron  ? 

Yes ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  some  masters  would  do  that. 

21448.  We  have  had  suggestions  before  the  Committee  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  the  system  of  domestic  workshops  was  done  away  with  altogether 
and  factories  substituted  ;  do  you  think  that  that  could  be  done? 

I  think  it  would  be  very  good  if  it  could  be  done,  l)ut  I  see  a  difficulty  in 
carrying  it  out.  Taking  my  own  business,  we  employ  380,  and  from  the 
raidtiphcity  of  nails  that  are  made  according  to  the  list  ther.%  you  see  the 
difficulty  of  getting  it  all  under  one  roof.  Besides  that,  at  the  present  time 
our  workpeople  are  living  upon  a  space  represented  by  10  miles  square  ;  how 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  them  into  one  town  so  that  they  could  get  to  their 
employment  every  morning  I  do  not  see. 

21440.  Do  you  have  warehouses  in  different  parts  of  the  district  r 
We  liave  a  warehouse  at  Dudley,  another  at    the   Lye,   and  anotl.er  at 
Halesowen  ;  three  warehouses. 

21450.  Under  the  charge  of  a  warehouse-keeper? 

Without  we  are  using  them  we  are  not  there  ;  we  are  only  at  Dutlley  and 
Halesowen.  The  Lye  we  close  up  till  we  go  there  to  weigh  ;  that  is  once 
a-week. 

21451.  No  one  is  on  the  premises? 
No  one  is  on  the  premises. 

21452.  You  pay  the  same  prices  I  supposj  ? 

The  same  prices  in  each  case.  I  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  state  at  this 
time  that  as  1  consider  the  low  price  that  is  being  paid  to  the  workpeople  is 
not  only  in  consequence  of  the  competition,  but  that  hardly  a  day  comes  on 
which  we  do  not  receive  letters  asking  us  to  quote  for  so-and-so,  whatever  it  may 
be,  and  without  we  quote  a  very  low  price,  if  it  happens  to  be  a  new  account,  we 
are  almost  certain  to  lose  the  order. 

21453.  There  is  great  competition  among  the  manufacturers  also? 

I  was  referring  there  to  the  buyers,  to  our  customers  for  business-  What 
came  into  my  mind  was  a  transaction  that  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
(IL)  Pp  Egyptian 
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Egyptian  Campaign.  I  had  an  indent  or  a  tender  from  the  Government  for 
horse  nails,  and  i  always  held  a  very  large  stock  of  horse  nails,  and  I  tijought  it 
would  be  \  eyy  nice  if  I  could  get  rid  of  some  of  this  stock  to  the  Government. 
They  wanted  it  supplied  in  a  fortnight.  The  samples  were  at  a  place  in  Bir- 
mingham called  Bagot-street,  a  depot  for  Government  Stores.  I  went  there 
and  I  saw  their  sample  card,  and  their  sample  card  was  a  machine  made  nail 
witli  a  brand  called  "  the  Globe  "  on  it.  I  wrote  to  the  War  Office,  and  their 
answer  to  me  was  that  they  must  have  according  to  the  sample.  I  pointed  out 
to  them  that  the  sample  was  a  machine-made  nail,  and  only  coidd  be  obtained 
from  that  manufactory,  and  specified  to  them  that  it  was  the  "  Globe"  trade- 
mark, and  I  asked  them  if  they  wanted  them  so  quickly  would  it  not  be  well  to 
give  an  order  out  for  hand-made  nails.  They  replied  that  they  were  very  sorry 
for  the  state  ol'  the  trade,  hut  tliey  must  go  by  what  their  foreman  or  someone 
ill  that  Department  specified,  the  nails  had  to  be.  Since  that  time  1  have  had 
other  indents  from  the  Government,  but  I  always  find  that  their  ide  i  of  business 
is  simply  the  lowest  quality  of  material  or  the  lowest  quality  of  goods  repres- 
ented by  the  price  that  is  tendered-  If  I  could  tender  for  an  article  say  at  1  5- 
and  another  man  quotes  10  d.,  they  give  that  man  the  order  in  preference  to  me 
quoting  for  a  1 

214.54.  Though  the  article  is  not  the  same  ? 

Thougli  the  article  is  not  the  same.  I  should  like  this  to  be  brought  if  it 
could  be  possible  before  the  notice  of  the  Government ;  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  Government  does  not  foster  the  resources  of  the  country  rather  than 
necessitate  such  a  Committee  as  this  being  held  on  rhe  state  of  the  country, 
which  is  the  result  of  the  serious  competition  in  our  trade. 

21455.  Do  you  mean  in  this  case  you  mention  that  you  were  prepared  to 
supply  as  good  a  nail  as  this  machine-made  nail,  but  were  unable  to  compete 
because  hand  made  nails  were  not  admitted  at  ull'^ 

Hand-made  were  not  admitted  at  all;  they  refused  to  receive  them.  My  con- 
tention is,  that  a  hand-made  horse  nail  is  twice  as  good  at  the  least  as  a 
machine-made  nail ;  of  course  it  is  open  to  question,  some  smiths  say  differently, 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,  a  machine-made  horse  nail  is  cut  out  of  a 
strip  of  iron  by  a  machine,  whereas  the  hand-made  nail  is  compressed  out  of  the 
bar  by  the  hammer.  The  tendency  of  the  one  when  it  is  put  into  the  horse's 
hoof  is  to  contract ;  the  tendeny  of  the  hand-made  is  to  expand ;  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  hand-made  nail  will  last  so  much  longer  and  have  such  a 
binding  power  in  the  hoof  over  and  above  the  machine-made  nail  which  will 
drop  out. 

21456.  And  you  were  prepared  to  supply  the  hand-made  nail  at  the  same 
price  ? 

Oh,  dear  no. 

21457.  What  is  the  difference  in  price  ? 

1  could  not  without  making  calculations  say  that. 

21458.  Could  you  say  that  the  hand-made  nail  was  really  the  cheaper  of  the 
two  although  it  cost  more,  because  it  would  last  somewhat  longer? 

1  should  say  so.  I  should  say  that  one  is  every  bit  as  cheap  as  the  other, 
taking  into  account  the  time  it  would  last.  The  reason  that  the  machine  made 
nail  is  liked  or  commands  a  sale  on  the  market  is  that  it  is  nicely  turned  out  in 
clean  hoxes  and  it' does  not  require  pointing  by  the  smith ;  it  is  all  ready  to  be 
put  into  the  hoof;  whereas  the  hand-made  nail  has  to  be  pointed  on  the  anvil 
before  it  is  used  ;  and  in  hand -made  nails  the  cost  of  pointing  them  debars  our 
pointing  them  before  selling  them ;  we  have  to  pay  to  the  workpeople  about 
1 1     a  pound  for  pointing,  which  prevents  us  pointing  them. 

21459.  ^  suppose  the  Government  send  out  tenders  very  largely  to  a  great 
number  of  makers,  or  rather  ask  for  tenders  from  a  great  number  of  makers  r 

I  could  not  answer  that  question  as  well  as  1  should  like  to,  perhaps,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  ask  everybody  that  they  know  of  as  being  a  manu- 
facturer.   I  do  not  know  whether  the  system  now  is  as  it  was  it  thp  old  time ; 
you  had  to  get  on  the  Government  list  before  you  could  tender  for  a  Govern- 
ment 
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ment  order ;  I  really  do  not  know  what  the  system  is  now,  but  I  simply  never 
quote  for  a  Government  contract  now  ;  I  have  ceased  to  do  it  because  I  know 
very  well  it  is  a  question  of  price,  not  quality.  I  should  be  only  too  willing  to 
undertake  a  contract  from  the  Government  for  anything  they  like,  and  to  give 
the  workpeople  a  fair  proportion  of  it  if  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

21460.  Do  you  find  in  the  trade  gentrally  that  buyers  look  rather  to  the 
price  than  to  the  quality  and  price  combined  ? 

Very  much  more  than  in  times  past.  A  merchant  told  me  sometime  ago 
that  in  the  Brazilian  trade  their  letters  used  to  be  "  Send  the  best,  never  mind 
the  price  ;"  time  went  on,  and  it  is  now  "  Send  as  low  as  you  can,  never  mind 
the  quality." 

21461.  How  do  you  account  for  that  change  ? 

I  suppose  the  times  we  hve  in  are  times  of  such  rapid  progress  that  everything 
has  to  be  done  as  low  as  possible. 

21462.  Is  there  more  cajntal  in  the  trade  now  than  formerly,  do  you 
suppose  ? 

Nothing  near  as  much  ;  25  years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  the  trade,  I  suppose 
there  would  be  perhaps  double  the  number  of  masters  that  there  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

21463.  Do  you  know  whether  these  foggers,  as  they  are  called,  deal  directly 
with  the  buyers,  or  do  they  always  deal  through  the  masters  ? 

A  great  many  of  them  are  finding  their  way  into  the  merchants'  houses  at 
Birmingham. 

21464.  They  therefore  are  in  competition  with  the  regular  masters  ? 

Yes.  I  do  not  see  myself  at  all  why  these  spike  factors  should  not  be  treated 
as  masters  ;  I  cannot  get  my  ideas  assented  to  by  the  trade  ;  but  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  masters,  the  same  as  the  masters  themselves,  that  they 
ought  to  pay  the  workpeople  the  same  price  as  the  masters. 

21465.  By  "  factors  "  do  you  mean  persons  who  buy  from  the  workpeople  ? 
Men  that  employ  people  in  their  factories. 

21466.  In  what  respect  do  ihey  differ  from  the  masters  ? 

The  workpeople  are  agreeable  to  work  for  them  at  so  much  a  bundle  under 
what  they  would  work  for,  for  a  house  like  myself  or  Tinsleys. 

21467.  How  is  that  ? 

Because  they  do  not  reckon  them  as  masters ;  they  say  that  they  must  live, 
and  they  are  agreeable  to  work  for  them  at  2  d.  a.  bundle,  I  think  it  is,  less  than 
for  the  others. 

21468.  Those  would  be  what  Mr.  Green  calls  large  shop -men  ? 
Large  shop-men  he  called  them. 

21469.  Therefore  if  you  stick  to  the  list  prices  you  are  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  these  men  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

21470.  And  yet  they  compete  directly  with  you? 

They  are  getting  hold  of  a  lot  of  orders  from  the  Birmingham  merchants  that 
ought  properly  to  go  through  the  nail  manufacturers.  I  noticed  in  some  evidence 
that  was  given  this  morning  it  was  asked  why  manufacturers  had  not  introduced 
machinery  for  making  horse-nails.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  would  be  that 
the  buyers  in  the  world  have  got  accustomed  to  certain  brands  which  they  will 
persist  in  having,  that  is,  the  Globe,  the  Star  mark,  and  the  Towei-  mark,  and  other 
marks  which  have  taken  them  a  considerable  time  to  perfect  and  to  introduce  in 
the  market.  The  masters  in  our  district  in  the  hand-made  nail  trade  have  been 
endeavouring  to  support  the  hand-made  labour,  and  consequentlythey  have  allowed 
the  timeto  slip  to  introduce  any  machinery  into  the  district,  and  if  they  were  doing 
so  now,  it  might  possibly  happen  that  Ihey  might  be  ruined,  because  the  cost  of 
machinery  is  a  large  consideration,  and  it  might  really  not  take;  there  might 
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be  a  nail  that  mij^ht  be  introduced  that  did  not  take  with  the  buyers.  I  name 
that,  because  some  years  ago  we  had  a  machine  for  making  horse  nails  to  try, 
and  we  found  that  it  was  not  a  perfect  machine;  instead  of  cutting- them  square 
it  cut  them  on  the  bevel;  that  is  to  say,  it  did  not  make  a  perfect  nail. 

21471.  Do  you  think  that  restricting  female  labour  to  certain  sizes  of  iron 
would  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  price  of  the  goods,  chains,  or  nails, 
to  the  consumer  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing,  and  a  very  happy  day  when  it  could 
be  brought  about. 

21472.  You  think  it  would  not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  r 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  think  that  it  Wuuld  probably  increase  the  wages  for  the 
men.  The  only  danger  that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  action  that  would 
be  brought  about  by  machinery,  and  the  small  nails  I  do  not  think  would  be 
affected. 

21473.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  dis- 
tricts ? 

I  can  speak  for  our  condition  at  Halesowen,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  round 
there,  i  should  like  something  to  be  done  certainly  ;  I  think,  with  regard  to 
the  position  that  we  have  been  in,  in  the  past  we  have  had  no  real  authority  ; 
we  are  under  what  they  call  the  sanitary  rural  authority,  and  they  have  sat  at 
Stourbridge,  Kingswinford,  and  it  is  a  considerable  distance  from  us  ;  there- 
fore we  are  simply  at  the  mercy  of  their  inspector  ;  but  the  condition  is  not,  as 
perfect  as  we  should  be  in  if  we  had  a  board  sitting  in  our  own  town. 

21474.  You  think  the  sanitary  condition  is  open  to  considerable  improve- 
ment ? 

To  considerable  improvement,  no  doubt  about  it. 

21475.  Does  it  ever  happen  to  you  to  give  out  unsuitable  iron  to  the 
workmen  ? 

No,  certainly  not. 

21476.  It  has  been  complained  before  the  Committee  that  it  happens  some- 
times that  men  get  coiled  iron  given  out  and  that  they  have  to  straighten  it? 

That  is  done  I  know  by  some  small  houses. 

:ii477.  Do  you  know  whether  it  used  to  be  the  custom  at  one  time  to  make 
a  regular  allowance  for  that,  and  whether  that  has  been  discontinued? 

I  do  not  know  about  its  being  discontiniu  d ;  I  know  that  some  houses  made 
an  allowance  for  straightening. 

21478.  And  as  to  flattened  iron,  it  has  been  complained  also  that  the  iron  is 
not  round,  and  that  it  causes  additional  labour  to  the  workman  because  it  is 
not  round  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  of  that  sort.  It  might  happen  that  the  iron 
was  not  properly  rolled  when  it  came  from  the  works  ;  I  do  not  see  what 
advantage  it  would  be  to  any  master  to  do  that  intentionally. 

21479.  He  might  get  it  cheaper,  might  he  not? 

He  might  get  it  cheaper,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  sort. 

21480.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  about  the  weighing  of  the  goods  in 
small  shops  ? 

No,  I  have  not ;  that  has  not  come  under  my  knowledge. 

21481.  That  would  not  be  likely  to  come  before  you  ? 

No.    I  do  not  think  there  is  so  much  direct  truck ;  of  course  there  is  no 
direct  truck  now  ;  but  there  is  certainly  indirect  truck  carried  on. 

21482.  To  a  laige  extent? 

No  ;  I  should  not  say  to  a  large  extent,  but  there  are  cases  of  indirect  truck  ; 
but  they  are  very  difficult  to  find  out  because  they  evade  inquiry  so  much,  and 
the  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  workpeople  is  the  fear  of  losing  their  employ- 
ment by  giving  evidence  against  it. 

21483.  They 
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21483.  They  are  afrai'l  to  give  evidence  ? 

They  are  afraid  to  give  evidence  for  fear  of  losing  their  work. 

21484.  Lord  Thring.']  Your  last  remark  leads  me  to  ask  you  a  question.  You 
are  of  opinion,  as  many  witnesses  have  lold  us,  that  the  workpeople  generally 
are  depressed ;  unable  to  defend  themselves  ? 

I  think  so  ;  I  think  they  are  in  a  very  poor  condition,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

21485.  They  cannot  combine,  as  they  do  in  many  other  businesses,  from  the 
sort  of  general  depression  that  they  are  under;  you  agree  in  that? 

I  feel  confident  about  it,  taking  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

214S6.  It  is  a  languishing-  trade? 

It  is  a  languishing  trade;  and  they  are  not  in  the  open  country  ;  they  live 
in  small  houses,  and  their  homes  are  so  close  to  their  employment  that  they  do 
not  get  sufficient  exeicise  ;  and  they  marry  too  young.  I  certainly  think  that 
is  a  great  fault ;  and  titey  marry  cousins  and  cousins,  and  cousins  and  cousins; 
tliey  keep  themselves  to  themselves  ;  there  is  no  healthy  expansion. 

21487.  And  no  independence r 
And  no  independence. 

21488.  Then  with  reSjOtct  to  the  sanitary  condition,  you  know,  I  suppose, 
that  you  could  apply  for  what  are  called  urban  powers  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead 
of  its  being  a  rural  sanitary  district,  the  Local  Government  Board  could  make 
you  into  an  urban  district  if  you  applied  ? 

I  think  that  would  be  through  a  vestry;  and  the  difficulty  we  find  in  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  vestry  is  that  we  are  outvoted  by  the  very  people  we 
want  to  benefit. 

21489.  They  will  not  allow  you  to  do  it  ? 
They  will  not  allow  us  the  power  to  do  it. 

21490.  Chairman.^  Do  you  consider  the  people,  generally,  to  be  industrious 
people,  and  to  be  fairly  sober,  hard-working,  thrifty,  and  so  on  ? 

I  sit  on  the  bench  in  my  town,  and  we  have  very  seldom  any  cases  against 
them,  excej)t  simple  drunkenness.  I  should  certainly  say  that  they  are  a  very 
kind-hearted  people,  but  like  all  people  that  are  not  very  well  educated,  they 
are  easily  led  by  agitators.  They  have  no  resources ;  after  they  have  done 
their  work  all  day  long,  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon. 

21491.  You  would  not  say  that  their  poverty  and  evil  circumstances  were  due 
to  their  own  I'ault  ? 

I  should  say  it  was  the  condition  of  the  trade. 

21492.  Should  you  ^^ay  that  the  way  the  work  is  carried  on  is  in  any  way 
immodest  or  indecent,  or  that  it  conduces  to  immorality  ? 

No  fuither  than  that  they  might  have  a  little  better  premises  to  work  in.  I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be  very  well  altered,  but  1  think  the  landlord  ought  to- 
be  compelled  to  give  them  the  same  space  that  the  Factoiy  Act  gives  in 
factories. 

21493.  Do  you  agree  with  the  view  that  these  domestic  workshops  should  be 
registered  and  placed  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  the  factories? 

I  quite  agree  with  that. 

21494.  Lord  Thring.]  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  by  introducing 
co-operative  stores,  or  principles  of  that  sort? 

That  has  been  tried  before,  and  1  think  it  has  failed  in  each  instance. 

21495.  For  want  of  energy? 

For  want  of  energy  ;  they  make  fairly  good  workmen,  but  I  think  they  would 
fail  if  they  were  turned  into  masteis;  1  think  they  would  beat  the  mercy  of 
whoever  happened  to  he  at  the  head. 

2149G.  I  ani  rather  referring  to  co-operative  stores  in  the  sense  of  stores  to 
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buy  an  d  sell  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  truck  system ;  co-operative  stores  on  the 
plan  of  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  or  those  enormous  stores  in  Leeds,  vs^here  the 
workmen  combine  together  and  buy  provisions  wholesale  ? 

There  is  a  co-operative  store  something  of  that  sort  in  Halesowen  at  the 
present  time. 

21497.  Does  it  flourish  ? 

It  is  paying  very  well,  but  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  w^orkers  of  nails. 

21498.  Still  the  workers  of  nails,  I  suppose,  participate  in  the  advantages? 
Certainly.    I  must  perhaps  say  that  I  do  not  consider  these  people  very 

frugal  ;  very  frequently  when  half  the  week  is  gone  they  have  no  money  left  at 
all. 

21499.  Is  there  no  provident  society  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

2i5':'0.  Or  friendly  society? 

Ther-^  are  friendly  societies  HXid  clubs. 

21,501    Do  those  flourish  ? 
They  are  flourishng. 

21502.  Chairman.']  I  suppose  a  co-operative  store  for  buying  provisions  is  no 
use  to  the  man  who  is  practically  compelled  to  buy  in  the  fogger's  shop? 

No,  none  at  all. 

21503.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 
do  not  think  I  have  anything  further  to  say. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  S.  PARRY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

21504.  Chairmati]  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  to  which  you  belong? 
'1  homas  Parry  and  Son,  of  Catshill,  near  Bromsgrove. 

21505.  Are  you  a  nail  manufacturer  ? 
I  am. 

21506.  Do  you  make  anv  chains  ? 
No. 

21507.  Nothing  but  nails  ? 
Nothing  at  all  but  nails. 

21508.  Have  you  a  factory  r 
No,  we  have  not. 

21509.  You  buy  them  all } 

We  buy  them  all  direct  from  our  own  workmen. 

21510.  How  many  men  do  you  suppose  you  have  in  your  employment  ? 

It  varies  very  much  ;  in  the  winter  more  than  in  the  summer,  of  course,  but 
averaging  from  250  to  300  hands,  perhaps  about  two-thirds  men  and  one-third 
women. 

215  1 1.  By  "  hands  "  do  you  mean  heads  of  families  } 
No  ;  I  mean  single  hands,  250  to  300. 

21512.  Would  not  those  single  hands  have  people  working  for  them? 

No.  I  include  those.  Our  heads  of  families  would  average  about  100  to 
120  ;  then  there  are  the  children  and  grown-up  sons  working  with  these  heads 
of  families  ;  th.at  would  make  the  number  250  to  300  altogether. 

21513.  But  hovv'  would  you  know  that,  because  the  men  who  brought  in  the 
work  would  be  the  only  people  appearing  in  your  books,  I  presume  r 

Yes; 
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Yes ;  but  we  know  by  the  different  varieties  of  work  they  bring  in,  because 
when  the  head  of  a  family  comes  to  know  what  classes  of  goods  he  is  to  make, 
each  member  of  the  family  is  put  on  different  work,  and  that  work  is  very  often 
varied  from  week  to  week  ;  consequently  we  know  exactly  what  every  pair  of 
hands  are  making,  and  we  have  very  often  to  alter  them,  perhaps  once  a  week, 
sometimes  oftener.    The  number  will  average  from  250  to  300. 

21514.  Have  you  a  number  of  warehouses  ? 
No ;  only  one. 

21515.  I  suppose  the  people  all  live  round  it? 

They  live  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  ;  some  close ;  our 
furthest  workman  perhaps  two  miles  away. 

21516.  How  do  they  get  the  material? 

As  a  rule,  tliose  who  live  at  a  distance  bring  a  small  handbarrow,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  keep  donkeys  nnd  carts. 

21517.  They  do  that  themselves  ? 

Ihey  do  it  themselves.  You  see  our  district  is  totally  distinct  in  everyway 
from  the  Staffordshiie  district.  Respecting  the  evidence  you  have  have  had 
before  you  this  morning,  since  I  have  been  here,  I  may  say  that  it  would  not 
apply  in  our  district  at  all.  Ours  is  a  small  class  of  manufacture  ;  consequently 
the  question  of  carriage  of  nails  and  iron  is  of  no  very  great  consequence.  In 
some  classes  of  our  work  a  man  can  take  a  pound's  worth  of  work  in  bis  coat 
pocket  without  its  been  seen ;  of  course,  that  is  rather  an  exceptional  case,  but 
still  it  is  so.  We  are  having  goods  made  now  that  a  man  could  hold  in  his  two 
hands  and  cover  them  up,  and  they  would  be  worth  from  10     to  15 

121518.  What  kind  of  nails  would  those  be  ? 

Very  small  treble  fine  battins,  they  are  called,  and  best  Flemish  tacks. 

21519.  Would  that  kind  of  work  be  done  by  men? 

No,  all  by  women.  For  the  battins  we  have  a  few  men  that  can  make  small 
battins,  but  the  Flemish  are  all  women's  work. 

21520.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  earnings  of  these  men,  women,  and 
children  would  be  ? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  get  at,  for  the  simple  reason  that  most  of  our  people 
unfortunately  v\  ork  for  two  warehouses ;  they  have  nearly  all  two  accounts 
open  ;  they  do  it  because  in  case  they  are  slack  at  one  place  they  can  take 
more  nails  in  at  the  other  on  the  Saturday.  If  the}'  have  two  warehouses  open 
they  can  take  part  of  the  work  to  one  warehouse  and  the  other  to  the  other, 
and  so  make  up  the  bulk  of  their  wages.  But,  of  course,  we  have  men  whom 
we  can  depend  upon,  who  work  solely  for  our  warehouse  ;  and  of  those 
men  the  wages  will  vary  very  much  ;  they  will  be  from  10  to  20  s.,  and  off 
that  it  will  cost  them,  for  firing,  tools,  and  everything,  from  1 .9.  6  d.  to  2  s.  6  d. 
a  week  ;  so  that  it  would  average  from  8  to  18  ^.  per  week  for  that  work  at 
the  present  time. 

21521 .  Then  there  is  the  cost  of  carriage  ? 

The  carriage  is  nothing  ;  they  carry  them  themselves  on  their  back. 

21522.  But  it  takes  up  some  time  ? 
It  takes  the  time. 

21523.  And  the  rent  of  the  shop  would  come  out  of  that  amount } 

The  rent  of  the  shop  is  included  with  the  rent  of  the  house  ;  the  rents 
average  from  2  s.  10  d.  to  3  s.  2  d. ;  2  s.  ]l  d.  a  week  is  the  average  rent  for  a 
cottage  and  a  fair  sized  garden  and  workshoj)  included  in  our  district. 

21524.  But  in  taking  a  man's  net  wages  for  bis  goods,  it  would  be  fair' to 
make  an  allowance  for  the  rent  of  the  shop,  would  it  not  ? 

1  think  not,  because  you  could  not  get  any  class  of  house  for  less  than 
2  s.  \l  d.  a  week,  and,  of  course,  the  shops  have  been  put  there  as  an  accom- 
modation for  the  trade.    It  is  only  a  small  place  about  14  feet  square  on  the 
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ground  floor;  consequently  the  cost  of  building  is  very  immaterial,  anJ  it 
would  not  make  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  rent  of  the  house.  Even  the 
farm  labourers'  hou-es  in  the  district,  ndjoining  perhaps  some  of  these  nailer's 
houses,  would  cost  them  2  5.  11  6?.  a  week,  just  the  same;  so  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  make  any  allowance  off  the  wages  for  the  shops,  because  they  would 
have  to  pay  as  much  if  they  were  not  nailers. 

215-5-  What  would  the  women  earn  ? 

Women's  work  with  us  would  average  from  bs.  to  10  s. 

215-26.  And  the  children  ? 

The  hoys  can  earn  almost  as  much  as  the  men  in  our  work ;  because  it  is  a 
question  of  being  quick  and  nimble  at  the  trade,  and  boys  16  to  18  years  of 
age  can  get  as  much  ;is  a  man  of  40. 

21527.  You  make  the  same  allowance,  I  suppose,  off  the  women's  as  off  the 
men's  work  ;  the  same  deductions  for  cost  of  firing  and  tools,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes,  just  the  same,  ljut  of  course  the  women,  supposing  they  are  making  the 
same  class  of  work  as  the  men,  get  equally  the  same  price. 

21528.  Have  you  a  separate  piice-list  in  your  district  r 

No  ;  the  price-list  that  was  handed  in  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  previously  is 
the  same  in  our  district. 

2 1 529.  Are  you  paying  that  r 
We  are  paying  that. 

21530.  Subject  to  no  deductions? 

Subject  to  10  per  cent,  off  drawn  nails  ;  20  per  cent,  off  hobs. 

2153  1.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  that  ? 
Ever  since  the  recent  advance  last  autumn. 

21532.  Previous  to  that  what  was  it? 

Previous  to  that  it  was  20  per  cent,  off  drawn  nidls,  and  30  per  cent,  off 
hobs. 

2  1 533.  Your  price-hst  is  the  18/9  list  ? 
Yes. 

21534  Do  you  buy  also  from  foggers  ? 
No,  we  do  not. 

21535.  Not  at  all.  When  I  say  not  at  all,  I  would  hardly  like  to  say  that 
we  have  not  done  such  a  thing  for  the  last  12  months,  but  it  certainly  would 
not  be  more  than  5  /.  worth,  even  if  we  have  done  it  at  all.  We  are  very  hard 
pushed  indeed  if  we  do  it. 

21536.  With  regard  to  the  people  who  work  for  you,  is  the  employment 
pretty  regular ;  you  said  that  you  had  more  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer  ? 

Unfortunately  the  work  in  our  district  is  comprised  of  a  season  trade.  The 
great  bulk  in  the  Bromsgrove  and  Catshill  district  are  shoe  hobs,  and  the  shoe 
trade  has  become  a  season  trade  ;  that  is,  instead  of  being  njade  in  the  villages, 
as  they  previously  were,  when  a  small  master  would  employ  eight  or  ten  small 
bootmakers,  and  they  would  be  making  home-made  boots  all  the  year  round, 
now  the  boots  are  made  wholesale  at  Bristol  and  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  and 
all  round  Yorkshire  the  great  boot  manufacturers  are  situated,  and  these  boot 
manufacturers  make  their  winter  stock  in  the  summer  and  autumn  ready  for 
the  winter  ;  consequently  the  demand  is  greatest  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  manufacture  in  our  district.  The  difficulty 
in  our  trade  is  this  ;  there  are  a  great  variety  of  classes  made  in  the  distiict 
still,  but  the  great  hulk  of  the  work  in  the  Bromsgrove  and  Catshill  district  is 
shoe  hohs  ;  the  great  demand  for  those  goods  is  in  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 
You  see  towards  November  the  boot  manufacturers  have  made  all  their  heavy 
boots,  and  when  the  winter  is  the  hardest  and  the  men  require  to  be  in  the 
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shops  the  most,  our  orders  are  faUing  off;  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  boot 
manufacturers  have  finished  making  boots  for  the  season. 

21537.  Then  with  regard  to  these  wages  that  you  Iiave  given  us,  would  not 
tliey  be  the  average  all  the  year  round  ? 

Yes,  they  would  be  a  fair  average  when  the  men  are  at  work. 

21538.  Taking  it  throughout  the  year  ? 

Yes,  if  they  are  at  work.  I  wnnld  not  like  to  say  that  their  wages  would 
average  that  the  year  round  ;  but  they  will,  if  they  are  regularly  employed. 

21539.  Then  they  are  not  regularly  employed  ? 

They  are  not  regularly  employed  ;  in  a  great  measure  that  is  their  own 
fault.  In  our  district  the  men  only  use  the  wrouglit  nail  trade  when  they 
cannot  get  other  employment.  Fully  one-half  of  the  men  in  our  district  are 
independent  of  the  nail  trade  in  the  summer,  and  they  will  not  make  them  at 
any  price  ;  they  simply  use  it  in  the  winter  wiien  they  cannot  get  out-door 
labour.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  market-gardening  and  agricultural  \\  ork  car- 
ried on  in  our  district,  and  a  great  deal  of  fruit  grown ;  most  of  these  men 
have  allotments  of  their  own,  and  are  engaged  in  strawberry  growing,  raspberry 
growing,  and  all  that  class  of  work  ;  it  takes  theoi  fully  half  their  time  to  attend 
these  allotments  of  their  own  during  the  summer  months  ;  and  during  those 
niontlis  is  just  the  time  when  we  could  employ  them  best,  but  we  cannot  get 
them  ;  consequently  we  have  no  one  left  but  the  women  and  children. 

21540.  Then  are  the  women  and  chihiren  pretty  constantly  employed  all  the 
year  ? 

The  women  and  children  are  pretty  constantly  employed  all  the  year. 

21541.  Would  you  say  that  the  wages  you  have  mentioned  for  the  women 
and  children  would  be  their  average  wages  by  the  year? 

Yes  ;  it  might  be  said,  why  do  we  not  stock  during  the  winter  months  for  the 
summer  ;  but  as  I  have  before  exjjlained,  it  is  a  season  trade,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  patterns  used  by  the  boot  manufacturers  vary  so  much;  on  purpose 
to  get  orders  they  alter  their  patterns  nearly  every  season,  and  send  out  dif- 
ferent classes  of  nail  boot*,  varying  the  naihng,  bringing  out  fresh  designs 
which  require  fi  esh  shapes,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  if  we  stock  these  hobs  in 
the  winter  ready  for  the  follow  ing  summer  and  autumn  demand,  the  probability  is 
that  the  shapes  used  last  season  are  not  required  the  following  one  ;  therefore  we 
have  those  by  us,  and  have  to  start  afresh,  and  manufacture  what  they 
require. 

21542.  Are  these  hobs  made  by  machinery? 

Entirely  by  hand,  except  the  heaciing  ;  the  oliver  is  worked  by  the  foot. 

21 543.  They  are  not  machine  made  ? 
No. 

21544.  But  are  they  made  by  machinery  anywhere  in  England  ? 

Yes,  they  are  made;  there  are  imitations,  what  we  call  cut  hobs,  and  there 
are  wire  hobs  made  out  of  wire  by  machinery;  but  the  great  thing  that  is  affecting 
us  is  the  cast  or  malleable  hob,  the  same  as  unfortunately  the  Government  use 
in  all  the  army  boots. 

21545.  Where  are  they  made? 
They  are  made  chiefly  in  Birmingham. 

21546.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  wrought? 

They  are  not  certainly,  because  they  will  not  adhere  to  the  leather,  and  they 
fall  out. 

21547.  The  tendency  of  the  wrought  nail  is  to  swell  ? 

There  is  a  roughness  in  the  manufacture  vfhich  a  cast-iron  nail  has  not,  and  it 
adheres  to  the  leather,  and  consequently  will  not  tumble  out  of  the  boot ;  it 
will  adhere  to  the  leather  and  wear  to  the  very  last. 
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21548.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  m  price  between  the  wrought  and 
the  cast  nail  is  ? 

Of  course  it  all  depends.  Cast  hobs  are  all  one  price  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  at  h  ast  nearly  so  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  wrought  hob  every  size  is 
of  a  different  price;  the  smaller  it  is  the  more  expensive  per  cwt.,  because 
there  is  so  much  more  labour  in  the  manufacture  ;  but  taking  the  size  that  the 
Government  use  chiefly  in  their  army  boots,  which  is  about  what  we  should 
call  a  No,  2  hob,  or  a  2  lb.,  the  price  would  be  fully  one-third  more ;  it  would 
make  a  difference  in  the  nianufficture  of  boots  of  about  3d.  per  pair  between 
nailing  them  with  wrought  and  nailing  them  with  cast. 

21549.  Do  you  think  the  wrought  is  worth  that? 

The  wi  ought  is  worth  6  d.  more  ;  manufacturers  can  make  6  d.  more  of 
a  pair  of  boots  nailed  with  wrought  than  they  can  nailed  with  common 
cast. 

21550.  You  mean  they  sell  them  for  6d.  more  ? 
They  sell  them  for  6  d.  more, 

21551.  And  you  consider  that  they  are  worth  that? 

As  far  as  wear  goes,  intrinsically  they  are  worth  fully  6  d.  more,  and  it  will 
cost  abuut  3  d.  per  pair  more.  Per  hundred wei^ lit  it  seems  to  make  a  consider- 
able difference  in  price,  but  it  makes  so  very  little  on  the  quantity  required  to 
nail  one  pair  of  boots  that  it  is  hardly  a  consideration. 

21552.  How  long  is  it  since  the  Government  began  to  use  these  castor 
malleable  liobs  r 

Fully  20  years  tiiey  have  been  using  that  class  of  nail. 

21 553.  I  suppose  you  work  in  the  usual  way,  and  you  give  out  the  iron  ;  do 
the  operatives  come  and  fetch  the  iron  and  bring  back  the  nails  ? 

Yes. 

21554.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  to  give  out  iron  which  turned  out  to  be 
unsuitable  in  any  way  ? 

If  we  take  on  fresh  workmen  the  men  are  told  if  the  iron  is  bad  to  bring  it 
back  ;  the  great  complaint  that  we  have  to  make  is  that  very  often  the  men 
continue  working  the  iron  instead  of  bringing  it  back.  If  they  continue 
working  it  it  spoils  the  character  of  the  nails  and  makes  them  irregular  and 
rough  ;  whereas  if  they  would  bring  the  iron  back  we  should  exchange  it  at 
once,  and  we  should  return  that  bad  iron  to  the  manufacturer. 

21555-  Do  they  ever  change  iron  at  the  iron  dealers  for  a  worse  quality? 

No,  not  for  a  worse  quality ;  the  men  in  fact  are  masters  of  the  situation ; 
they  will  not  use  any  other  but  one  maker's  iron;  we  should  like  them  to 
use  a  still  better,  but  they  will  not  because  it  is  too  hard;  a  good  iron  is  always 
harder  than  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  iron  we  buy  is  the  best  quality  that  the 
men  will  work,  and  there  is  very  httle  of  any  other  make  used  in  the  district; 
consequently  there  is  very  little  changing  done  on  account  of  quality, 

21556.  Is  there  any  changing  done  on  any  other  account  ? 

Not  changing,  hut  a  great  deal  of  disposing  of  the  iron,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  trade  in  our  district. 

21557.  What  do  you  mean,  men  selling  it  r 

Selling  the  iron  either  in  its  raw  state  or  in  finished  goods.. 

21558.  You  mean  that  they  will  take  iron  from  you,  for  instance,  and  sell  it 
to  somebody  else,  or  sell  the  nails  to  somebody  else  ? 

1  think  the  greatest  evil  in  our  district  respecting  the  iron  question  is  that  the 
moment  we  have  given  raw  material  out  to  a  workman  it  simply  becomes  a  cash 
transaction  between  us  ;  the  man  looks  upon  it  as  such ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
bringing  the  iron  back  again  in  finished  goods  :  he  simply  feels  that  when  he 
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has  taken  so  much  iron  out  he  owes  so  much  money ;  he  treats  it  in  that  h"ght ; 
he  works  this  iron  up,  and  he  brings  it  to  us  if  he  likes,  but  in  a  great  many 
cases  he  takes  it  to  the  fogger,  or  perhaps  to  some  other  manufacturer.  It  d(;es 
not  matter  if  it  goes  to  some  other  manufacturer  so  much  ;  but  if  it  goes  to  the 
fogger  he  will  give  hiui  what  he  likes  for  it  ;  he  knows  he  has  himirr  his  power; 
consequently,  in  many  cases,  he  would  not  give  liim  anything  like  the  value  ;  in 
some  cases  the  fogger  almost  begs  it.  Then  it  stands  in  our  books  as  a  debt 
against  the  man,  and  our  only  remedy  for  that  is  the  county  court,  or  get  it 
off  the  man  so  much  a  week. 

•215,59.  Does  that  often  happen? 
It  is  constantly  happening. 

21560.  You  have  to  proceed  in  the  county  court  for  a  debt  ? 

We  never  do,  but  that  is  our  only  remedy;  or  take  it  from  them  3  c?.  or  6  d. 
a  week,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  they  are  willing  to  pay  it. 

21561.  There  would  be  no  breach  of  contract  in  it? 

No.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  workman  to  sell  his  work  like 
that ;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  ready  money  from  the  fogger ;  lie  will  let  it 
go  because  it  becomes  a  debt ;  but  then  he  has  to  pay  us  for  it  again,  and  con- 
sequently he  has  lost  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  iron,  and  the  fogger  has 
got  it. 

2  I  562.  What  is  the  inducement  to  the  woi'kman  to  do  this  ? 
Simply  because  he  gets  ready  money  for  it. 

21563.  He  would  get  ready  money  from  you,  would  he  nor,  at  the  end  of  the 
week  ? 

No,  not  for  the  iron,  simply  for  his  workmanship  in  the  iron;  he  takes  it 
to  the  foi^ger  and  only  gets  half  price  ;  but  he  gets  something  for  the  iron  ;  in 
our  case  he  would  only  get  the  workmanship,  it  being  our  iron,  not  his. 

21564.  Earl  of  Derhy7\  He  is  really  selling  what  does  not  belong  to  him  ? 
Yes. 

21565.  Chairman.]  Does  it  often  happen  that  he  gets  mouey  from  the  fogger 
in  that  way  ? 

I  should  think  fully  one-half  of  our  people  are  in  the  I/abit  3)f  doing  that  sort 
of  thing,  selling  it  in  some  shape  or  form  or  other;  I  thins  \ti  the  case  of  fully 
one-half  of  the  people  whom  we  employ,  we  have  to  be  continually  deducting 
money  from  them  for  this  iron  that  they  have  made  away  with  in  some  shape 
or  form  ;  in  fact,  only  in  this  last  week  we  had  two  cases  where  they  acknow- 
ledged it ;  they  came  for  more  metal,  and  they  were  metal  in  debt,  and  we  said, 
"You  must  have  sold  this  iron."  "Yes,  we  did  ;  we  sold  a  bundle  of  it;  we 
will  make  it  right  again."  i  hey  seem  to  think  that  they  have  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so. 

21566.  Then  the  fogger  would  get  the  goods? 

At  his  own  price.  The  fogger  has  three  advantages  ;  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  iron  over  buying  it  direct  i'rom  the  iron  manufacturers  ;  he  can 
buy  it  at  50  per  cent,  off  from  the  workpeople;  then  he  gets  a  halfpenny  a 
thousand  allowed  him  upon  the  workmanship,  at  the  very  least,  sometimes  1  d' 
or  1|  d.  ;  and  then  again  he  gels  the  profit  upon  the  trade  in  the  truckster's 
shop  or  in  the  public-house. 

21567.  What  does  the  fogger  do  with  the  nails;  does  he  sell  them  to  the 
buyer  or  to  some  manufacturer  ? 

The  foggers  in  our  district  are  chiefly  kept  going  by  manofacturers  out  of  the 
district.  You  see  there  are  many  manufacturers  of  large  nails,  Staffordshire 
nails,  as  we  call  them.  The  Staffordshire  district  has  been  affected  by  machinery, 
and  the  demand  for  larger  nails  is  much  less  than  it  was,  that  is,  in  comparison 
with  machine-made  ;  but  when  this  took  place,  of  course,  they  naturally  com- 
menced going  more  into  the  small  nail  trade  and  into  the  shoe  hob  trade,  which 
there  was  a  demand  for,  and  still  is  ;  consequently  manufacturers  from  Staffbrd- 
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shire  and  Biriiiinghain,  and  other  phices.  employ  these  foffgers  in  the  Broms- 
gYO\e  district  to  buy  these  goods  for  them  ;  and  also  large  merchants  get  aware 
of  these  men,  and  take  advantage  of  the  trade  by  buying  from  them,  knowing 
that  they  can  buy  very  much  cheaper ;  so  that  they  are  really  kept  going,  as  I 
say,  by  foreign  manufacturers  out  of  the  district  and  by  a  few  large  merchants  ; 
and  boot  manufacturers  who  get  aware  of  them,  because  they  can  buy  these 
goods  of  them  for  less  money  than  an  ordinary  manufacturer  in  the  district. 

21,568.  Then  the  fogger  is  in  direct  competition  with  the  manufacturer? 
Yes  ;  and  has  three  advantages  over  us. 

21569.  Now  as  to  the  tmcking:  is  that  evil  an  extensive  one  in  your 
district  r 

It  is  a  great  evil ;  they  simply  drive  a  coach  and  horse  through  the  Act ; 
they  tell  the  inen,  or  at  least  it  is  understood,  "  If  you  do  not  buy  my  groceries, 
of  course  we  will  not  buy  your  nails."  It  is  understood  ;  they  pay  them  the 
money  wliicii  they  agreed  to  pay  them  for  the  goods  ;  still,  it  is  understood  that 
they  shall  spend  the  money  again  in  these  small  shops,  otherwise  they  would 
not  buy  the  rails. 

21570.  Is  it  the  rule  for  the  fogger  to  keep  a  shop  or  a  public-house  ? 

As  a  rale,  in  our  district,  nearly  all  the  foggers  either  keep  a  public-house  or 
a  shop,  and  that  is  the  great  evil ;  if  anyone  keeping  a  shop  or  a  public-house 
were  not  allowed  to  buy  these  goods,  it  would  materially  assist  in  doing  away 
with  the  foggers,  undoubtedly,  although  there  would  be  still  some  left.  At 
the  same  time,  if  the  men  were  compelled  to  return  the  metal  to  the  manu- 
facturer either  in  the  raw  metal  or  in  finished  goods,  that  also  would  deter  the 
fogger,  and  very  much  interfere  with  his  occupation  ;  he  would  not  be  able  to 
go  on  as  he  does. 

21,571.  Do  you  look  upon  the  fogger  as  of  any  advantage  to  the  workmen  ? 
Not  the  slightest ;  a  great  disadvantage. 

21572.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  both  master  and  men  if  he  dis- 
appeared ? 

Yes.  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  14  out  of  every  15  reductions  in 
our  district  originate  from  them  ;  purely  from  these  foggers. 

2157,3.  They  compete  with  the  masters  to  such  an  extent  that  you  are 
obliged  to  reduce  the  wages,  you  mean  ? 

We  go  on  as  long  as  we  possibly  can,  and  then,  in  self-defence,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reduce  the  wages. 

21574.  I  presume  this  work  is  very  small  ? 

Yes.  I  have  brought  a  sample  with  me  which  will  show  you  the  smallest 
work  and  the  largest  made  in  our  district  (producing  some  nails).  You  will 
find  some  very  small  ones  there. 

2 1, •',75.  None  of  this  work  would  be  too  heavy  work  for  women  or  children  ? 
None  of  it;  they  would  think  so,  but  still  it  would  not  comparatively  with 
the  Slaffordshire  district, 

21576.  What  do  you  call  that  (pointing  to  a  nail)  ? 
A  treble  extra  fine  battin. 

^1,577-      hat  is  that  used  for? 

For  decorative  purposes  and  also  for  making  mouldings  for  castings,  and  that 
kind  of"  work.  And  that  {pointing  to  a  nail),  which  is  a  town  clout,  is  the 
largest  made  in  our  district ;  if  we  required  any  larger  we  should  have  to  get 
them  from  Statfordshire  where  your  previous  witnesses  came  from.  These 
small  shoe  hobs  {pointing  to  somt)  are  women's  work  again,  and  men  cannot 
make  these  goods ;  they  are  too  small  for  them  ;  it  requires  a  very  light  touch  to 
make  some  of  the  classes  ;  a  few  men  can  get  down  to  it,  but  as  a  rule  the 
women  make  these  very  small  ones  better.  The  shapes  vary  so  much  that  we 
do  not  know  from  season  to  season  what  the  boot  manufacturers  will  take. 

These 
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These  {jwinting)  are  shoe  bills  ;  they  are  only  made  in  our  district,  not  in  the 
Staffordshire  district.  This  work  of  siiue  nails  is  not  a  dying  out  work,  but  an 
increasing  one. 

21 578.  None  of  this  work  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  too  heavy  for  women  or 
children  ? 

It  would  be  for  women  in  our  district,  though  the  women  in  Staffordshire 
make  far  larger  nails  than  the  largest  here  ;  but  the  women  in  our  district  could 
not  possibly  make  the  largest  nails  I  have  shown  you  ;  it  is  a  question  of  use ; 
they  are  brought  up  to  make  the  smaller  ones,  and  we  should  not  ask  tiiem  to 
attempt  to  make  the  larger  ones. 

21579.  Is  this  trade  increasing  or  decreasing? 
The  shoe-nail  trade  is  increasing  in  bulk. 

21580.  What  kind  of  hours  do  these  people  work,  do  you  know  ? 

Of  course  they  are  their  own  masters,  and  they  work  as  they  like,  but  as  a 
rule  I  do  not  think  they  work  factory  hours  ;  on  an  average  they  would  nut 
work  more  than  45  to  50  hours  per  week,  that  is  in  the  winter  time  ;  and  in 
the  summer  time  they  simply  work  at  night ;  after  they  have  done  their  allot- 
ments, and  been  at  work  for  a  farmer,  they  come  home  and  make  nails  at 
night. 

21581.  Is  the  employment  of  children  dying  out  at  all  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  Education  Act  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  making  very  much  difference  in  our  district.  Unfor- 
tunately (it  is  a  mistake)  the  parents  will  put  the  children  to  this  work,  and  it 
increases  the  competition  where  it  need  n(jt  do  so;  but  nearly  all  the  [)arents 
teach  their  children  to  make  nails,  feeling  that  it  is  always  a  trade  in  their  hands 
after  they  have  learnt  to  make  them.  A  child  has  to  commence  comparatively 
early  if  he  is  to  become  a  good  workman,  especially  on  these  small  nails  ;  and 
they  generally  teach  them  to  make  them,  and  then  get  them  away  to  some 
other  trade  if  they  can  afterwards. 

21582.  What  is  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  shops  ;  is  it  satisfactory  ? 

In  our  district  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  complain  of  on  the  sanitary 
question ;  we  are  pretty  well  looked  after  under  the  inspector  and  local 
board. 

21583.  How  many  people  generally  work  in  these  domestic  shops? 

As  a  rule,  from  three  to  five ;  as  a  rule,  four  perhaps,  never  more  than  five. 

21584.  In  some  of  them  they  are  all  members  of  the  same  family,  I  suppose, 
and  in  other  cases  not  so  ? 

As  a  rule  they  are  all  one  family ;  there  are  a  few  exceptions  where,  if  the 
father  has  only  two  or  three  children  at  work,  he  has  room  for  another,  and, 
lets  the  stall  to  some  other  family  perhaps,  where  the  father  has  not  sufficient 
room  for  all  his  children,  and  one  of  them  goes  to  a  stall ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a 
private  family. 

21585.  How  do  they  get  their  fuel? 

It  is  delivered  by  haulers  who  bring  it  from  the  coal  district,  and  take  it 
round.    If  they  are  living  close  they  will  fetch  it  themselves. 

21586.  They  do  not  get  it  from  the  mastei"? 
They  do  not  get  it  from  the  master. 

21587.  Has  it  always  been  the  case  that  the  master  had  no  means  of  recover- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  workman  disposing  of  the  iron,  except  as  a  debt? 

It  has  always  been  the  case  that  be  had  no  other  way  of  recovering  the  debt 
except  through  the  county  court;  but,  of  course,  it  has  been  open  for  him  to 
prosecute  the  bu)  er  of  the  stolen  property  by  an  old  Act,  but  it  is  almost 
obsolete  ;  so  far  is  it  so,  that  the  judges  now  almost  refuse  to  act  upon  it ;  it 
is  most  difficult  to  get  a  conviction,  even  if  you  can  prove  it  :  and  it  is  also  very 
difficult  to  pro^^e,  because  the  Avorkman,  who  is  really  the  thief,  has  to  turn 
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informei'  before  you  can  reach  the  buyer,  and  really  the  game  is  not  worth 
trying.  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  be  as  careful  as  we  possibly  can,  and 
not  let  them  get  into  debt  so  much. 

21588.  But,  if  I  understand  you  now,  when  you  give  out  the  iron,  the  iron 
becomes  the  property  of  the  man  you  give  it  to? 

It  becomes  a  cash  transaction. 

21589.  And  that  \Yas  always  so,  was  it  ? 

It  was  always  so,  unfortunately.  A  manufacturer  can  guard  himself  in  this 
way  ;  that  if  the  man  does  not  work  the  iron  in  again  lie  can  ref'us'j  to  give  him 
any  more  out ;  but  the  poor  man  taking  advantage  of  the  chance  of  getting  a 
little  money  easily  by  selling  this  iron  at  less  than  cost  price  is  hurting  his  own 
pocket,  because  he  has  to  pay  the  manufacturer  back  again  at  so  much  a  week 
fur  it;  so  that  it  would  be  very  much  better  f)r  the  workman  if  he  could  not 
sell  tiie  iron. 

21590.  I  should  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  you  think  that  this 
trucking  is  the  greatest  evil  existing  in  the  trade  in  your  district? 

Undoubtedly. 

21591.  Does  any  way  suggest  itself  to  you  by  which  that  could  be  remedied? 
It  is  rather  difficult,  1  am  afraid,  to  bring  legislation  to  bear  upon  it,  but  if  it 

could  be  arranged  in  any  way,  I  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  remedy  the 
evil,  if  the  workmen  were  compelled  to  return  all  iron  taken  out  from  a  manu- 
facturer within  a  given  time,  say  a  month,  either  in  the  raw  iron  itself  or  in 
finished  goods  ;  then  tliey  would  not  sell  it  to  these  foggers  ;  but  as  it  is  a 
money  transaction  they  will  sell  it ;  if  they  were  compelled  to  return  metal  they 
would  not  sell  it. 

21592.  I  am  speaking  rather  of  the  trucking,  the  compelling  the  people  to 
buy  provisions  at  certain  shops  ? 

The  only  way  would  be,  of  course,  to  make  it  unlawful  for  a  person  who  held 
a  license  for  either  a  grocery  shop  or  a  ]jublic-house  to  buy  these  goods.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  legislation  to  bear  upon  it  in 
that  way. 

'2  1 593.  I  suppose,  in  many  instances,  the  fogger's  wife  or  some  relative  keeps 
the  shop  ? 

^'es,  generally  so ;  the  fogger  is  in  so  many  businesses  that  he  leaves  it  very 
often  to  his  wife  or  a  relative. 

21594.  Lord  Thring.^  This  truck  system  you  could  only  prevent  by  prohibit- 
ing these  nail  dealers  from  keeping  a  shop  at  all ;  and  that  would  be  practically 
impossible,  you  say,  because,  through  liis  agent  or  through  his  relations,  the 
fogger  could  do  it  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  legislation  to  bear  upon. 

21595.  Then  with  respect  to  the  other  question  of  returning  the  iron,  instead 
of  its  being  a  cash  transaction,  as  you  call  it,  you  might  do  that  by  contract, 
might  you  not  ;  you  might  contract  that  it  should  not  be  a  cash  transaction,  and 
that  the  man  should  be  bound  to  return  the  iron  ? 

1  am  not  sure  how  far  the  law  v\ould  uphold  us  in  a  contract  of  that  kind. 

21596.  Earl  of  Derhy.]  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  men  in  this 
trade  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  their  time  working  in  allotments,  or  working 
for  farmers  ? 

Yes. 

21 597.  That  is  while  the  women  and  children  are  employed  in  the  workshop  ? 
Yes. 

21598.  So  that  both  the  husband  and  the  wife,  besides  the  children,  are  all 
helping  to  support  the  family? 

All  helping  to  support  the  family. 

21599.  The 
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21590.  The  men  only  work  occasionally? 

The  men  only  work  occasionally,  when  it  suits  then). 

21600.  Which  do  they  consider  their  regular  employment,  working  in  the 
workshops  or  working  on  the  farms? 

They  would  consider  working  in  the  workshops  their  regular  employment ;  they 
simply  get  the  outdoor  work  when  they  can,  or  those  that  have  allotments,  as 
many  of  them  have,  spend  much  of  their  time  upon  them,  when  the  weather  is 
fine  during  the  summer  months.  Of  course  they  are  entirely  their  own  masters  ; 
they  simply  come  when  they  like,  and  go  when  they  like. 

21601.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  their  hours  because  they 
work  at  their  own  homes  ? 

They  work  at  their  own  homes. 

21602.  And  they  have  no  one  to  set  them  to  work,  or  to  tell  them  when  to 
leave  off? 

No,  that  is  just  it. 

21603.  You  also  told  us  that  the  parents  often  taught  their  children  the  nail 
trade,  though  they  did  not  mean  them  to  follow  it  as  a  hving,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  something  to  fall  back  upon  if  other  occupations  failed  ? 

Yes. 

21604.  That  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  wages  in  the  nail  trade,  has  it  not? 
Yes.    Of  course  it  has  a  tendency  that  way  ;  but,  as  I  say,  I  think  it  is  not 

so  much  the  quantity  that  are  employed  at  the  nail  trade  that  brings  wages 
down,  because  stocks  of  these  shoe  nails  are  never  very  great ;  all  that  are  niade 
are  sold  within  the  12  months,  therefore  the  number  employed  has  very  little 
to  do  with  bringing  the  wages  down,  l)ecause  the  stocks  are  taken  within  the 
12  months  ;  it  is  the  fogger  that  brings  them  down. 

21605.  I  suppose,  if  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  habitually  following 
other  employments,  but  ready  to  turn  to  nail  making  when  those  other  employ- 
ments fail,  that  increases  the  supply  of  labour? 

It  would  do.  Supposing  wages  to  go  up  more  would  come  to  the  trade  ; 
many  would  come  to  it  if  the  wages  were  still  higher. 

21606.  I  would  rather  say  the  system  you  describe  prevents  wages  rising  ? 
Yes,  to  any  material  extent. 

21607.  Chairman.^  Would  you  think  it  any  hardship  if  these  domestic  work- 
shops were  subjeet  to  the  same  regulations  as  to  hours,  and  so  on,  as  the 
factories  ? 

In  our  district  I  think  it  would  be  a  considerable  hardship  upon  some  of  the 
people.  As  a  rule,  they  are  very  decent  people.  In  the  hot  summer  weather 
it  is  rathe)'  hnrd  for  people  to  have  to  work  in  these  little  shops  in  the  daytime, 
though  their  labour  is  not  heavy,  and  they  can  work  in  the  evening  when  it  is 
nice  and  cool.  I  hey  can  sit  under  the  hedges  and  go  to  their  allotment  and 
pick  tl.eir  strawberries  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  evening,  when  it  is  nice  and 
cool,  they  can  go  into  the  shop  and  get  I  s.  6  d.  ov  2  s.;  and  it  is  rather  hard 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  that  way.  And  there  is  not  much  fear  of 
their  overdoing  themselves.  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  by  some  munu- 
facturers  and  others  about  doing  away  with  women  labour  in  the  trade,  as 
far  as  the  Bromsgrove  trade  goes  it  would  simply  annihilate  the  trade  if  it  were 
atteUipted.  The  women  are  required  for  certain  crlasses  of  work,  and  we  could 
not  jiossibly  do  without  them  ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  order  of  things 
now ;  and  would  make  it  so  much  more  difficult  for  us  to  compete 
with  machine  and  cast  nails  if  women  labour  were  done  away  with.  In  all 
manufactures  women  are  being  employed  more  and  more  for  small  manufactures, 
and  if  we  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  men  we  could  not  possibly  sell  wrought 
against  the  machine  and  cast  nails ;  so  that  it  would  annihilate  the  trade. 
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21608.  Arc  all  these  niiils  which  you  have  shown  us  in  competition  with  the 
cast  nails  r 

Yes. 

21609.  All  of  them  ;  even  these  very  fine  ones  ? 

No;  tliose  are  in  competition  with  the  machine-made  ones;  it  is  only  the  hobs 
that  are  made  in  cast, 

21610.  That  would  be  with  machine-made  nails  or  cast  nails  made  in  this 
country  ? 

Yes,  in  this  country. 

21611.  There  is  no  foreign  competition? 
IS'o  foreign  competition  in  this  cla>s  of  work. 

21612.  If  these  shops  were  under  the  Factory  Act,  it  would  not  prevent  the 
men  wuiking  u\)  to  10  o'clock  at  niohi,  would  it? 

No,  not  the  men. 

21613.  It  would  not  interfere  with  these  men,  therefore,  who  work  on 
allotments  ? 

No. 

21614.  It  would  only  affect  the  women  who  are  not  working  on  them  ? 

Yes  ;  but  very  often  a  woman  is  able  to  do  a  little  light  work  at  night,  when 
she  is  not  able  to  do  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  it  is  rather  a  hot  trade  for 
them,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  overwork  themselves;  that  is  not  the  tendency; 
but  the  depression  in  our  district  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  Staffordshire  district. 
1  n)ay  remark  that  the  manufacturers  in  our  district  cannot  help  themselves, 
because  other  manufacturers,  out  cf  the  district,  want  a  portion  of  the  trade, 
and  they  employ  tliese  foggers  to  buy  for  them,  'i  hose  {pointing)  are  the 
cast  nails  tliat  are  sold  against  the  v.rought;  the  shape  is  quite  equal,  but 
you  see  there  is  a  softness  ai)out  them  and  a  slipperiness ;  they  are  dangerous 
to  walk  upon,  and  also  they  will  not  adhere  to  the  leather.  As  to  shape,  they 
can  get  it  perfect  almc'St. 

2161.5.  l^ai'l  of  Derlij.']  I  suppose  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  that  this  hand 
work  will  be  superseded  by  machinery,  is  it  not  ■ 

Well,  1  do  not  think  f-o  at  present ;  they  have  been  trying  for  the  last  50 
years  to  bring  out  a  machine  hob,  and  they  have  never  done  so  yet;  the  nearest 
thing  is  the  cast  hcb  which  was  made  20  years  ago,  and  the  cast  hob  has  not 
annihilated  us  yet.  It  is  only  a  question  of  keeping  the  prices  down.  Un- 
doubtedly the  wrought  trade  is  getting  less  and.  less  in  comparison  with  the 
machhie  trade,  but  the  bulk  is  still  increasing,  because  the  demand  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  pi)pulaiion  is  increasing,  and  1  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  pro- 
bability for  the  next  50  years  of  the  wrought  hob  trade  in  the  Bromsgrove 
district  dying  out. 

21616.  The  change  may  be  a  long  while  in  coming,  but  the  general  course 
of  business  is  the  substitution  of  machinery  lor  hand  labour,  is  it  not? 

Yes,  that  is  the  idea,  but  at  present  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 

21617.  Chairman.  ]  But  in  your  opinion  it  is  impossible  to  make  as  good  an 
article  by  any  machinery  that  we  have  at  present  r 

Impossible.  That  which  I  have  just  shown  you  is  the  very  best  article  that 
men  can  make,  and  this  [pointincf)  falls  out  of  the  boots,  and  is  shppery  to 
walk  upon,  and  the  wrought  are  w  orth  sixpence  per  pair  more. 

21618.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  could  offer  the  wrought  nails  at  the  same 
price  as  the  cast  the  Government  would  not  take  them  from  you  ? 

I  believe  if  we  could  offer  them  at  the  same  price  we  are  not  open  to  do  so, 
because  the  standard  pattern  are  cast,  and  they  have  gone  into  these  cast,  but 
1  have  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  influence  to  bring  the  matter  before  some  of  the 
officials  we  might  get  the  Government  to  entertain  it  supposing  the  cost  was 
the  same,  but  the  cost  is  not  the  same,  though  the  difference  in  the  manu- 
factured 
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factured  boot  is  very  little  considering  ;  and  it  would  be  far  cheaper  for  the 
Government  to  use  wrought  nails  than  cast  as  at  present ;  and  it  would 
also  help  our  trade  because  the  Government  pattern  is  always  the  same  ;  and 
if  we  could  get  a  portion  of  the  Government  orders  we  should  always  be  able  in 
the  winter  to  stock  this  pattern  for  the  Government,  and  it  would  enable  us 
to  employ  tlie  whole  of  the  hands  in  the  trade  in  the  winter  time  without 
letting  them  go  to  the  fogger.  If  the  Government  could  see  their  way  to  take 
up  wrought  in  place  of  cast  it  would  assist  us  to  annihilate  the  fogger  more  than 
anything  else,  because  we  should  be  able  to  employ  the  hands  in  the  winter 
time. 

21619.  Lord  Thring.^  You  mentioned  that  the  wrought  would  cost  3  c?.  more 
in  a  pair  of  boots  ;  supposing  you  had  a  large  contract  such  as  you  say,  would 
it  still  be  3     a  pair  ? 

It  would  make  a  little  difference,  because  if  the  Government  sent  out  contracts 
we  should  quote  for  them  and  we  should  make  our  own  arrangements,  but  still 
there  would  always  be  a  margin,  perhaps  2  d.  or  21  d.  more. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  w  ithdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 

Twelve  o'clock. 


(11.) 
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Die  Martis,  19^  Martii,  1889. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter-     |    Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-harl). 

Lord  Rothschild. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.       j    L^j-d  Thring. 
Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick).     \    Lord  Basing. 

Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


BURY. 

Earl  of  Derby 


Mr,  JOHN  LINCOLN  MAHON,  is  called  in;  and,  iiaving  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

21620.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  or  profession  ? 
I  am  a  practical  engineer,  a  meciianic. 

21621.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  about  Cradley  Heatli  ? 

Yes,  I  have'been  there  a  number  of  times,  and  gone  through  it  with  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  mid  I  have  a  very  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  work  of  the  iron  trade,  which  makes  it  easier  for 
one  to  understand  the  chain  making  and  nail  making  trades. 

21622.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee ? 

Yes,  a  large  part  of  it. 

•21623.  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  you  for  any  evidence  as  to  the  facts 
of  the  case  ;  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  evidence  already  on  that  point ;  but 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  that  you  have  to  make  ? 

The  suggestion  that  I  have  to  make  I  will  slate  as  shortly  as  I  can.  I  may 
preface  it  by  saying  that  the  proposal  I  would  like  to  put  before  you  has  been 
carefully  considered  in  detail  by  a  committee  in  London,  consisting  of  both 
practical  workmen  and  men  of  commercial  experience  ;  it  has  also  been 
referred  to  a  special  conference  of  the  Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation.  They 
made  some  amendments,  and  after  being  finally  adopted  by  a  further  committee 
consisting  of  chain  and  nail  makers  exclusively,  it  was  printed  in  its  present 
form  {producivg  the  Scheme,  vide  Appendix). 

21624.  Who  was  representing  the  workmen? 

I  do  not  know  their  names,  but  they  were  elected  by  the  conference  ;  but 
Mr.  Juggins  will  have  a  record  of  them  I  have  no  doubt. 

21625.  Who  is  the  president  or  secretary  of  the  Federation,  do  you  know  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  a  president.  Mr.  Juggins,  I  believe,  is  the  organ- 
ising secretary. 

21626.  Perhaps,  first  of  all,  you  had  better  tell  the  Committee  what  your 
geneml  impressions  of  the  nail  and  chain  industries  are? 

My  idea  as  to  the  reason  why  these  small  industries  are  in  such  a  low  con- 
dition is  that,  although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  skill  required  to  do  the  work,  it 
(H.)  R  R  2  is 
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is  a  skill  which  can  be  acquired  by  nearlj'  every  person  in  a  family  except  those 
wlio  are  very,  very  young.  That  enormously  increases  the  competition,  and 
wages  are  thrust  down  to  the  very  lowest  i)oint ;  anfl  the  process  of  thrusting 
them  down  deprives  the  people  of  that  initiative  ami  energy  which  would 
impel  tl\em  to  go  to  some  other  part  of  the  country,  or  to  another  country,  in 
order  to  escape  such  conditions  of  labour  if  they  could  not  fight  against  them. 
A  i)ro  )f  of  this  is  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  small  chain  making 
in  Newcastle,  and  I  beheve  in  Manchester  (I  can  speak  as  to  Newcastle 
definitely),  and  it  was  found  that  they  could  only  compete  there  by  lowering 
wages  to  the  same  point  ;;s  in  Cradley  and  the  district.  The  men  of  Newcastle 
wouhl  nut  have  it ;  they  were  threatened  with  a  departure  of  cliain  making  from 
Newcastle  altogether,  and  they  said,  "  Well,  let  it  go;  if  we  cannot  have  a 
decent  wage,  we  do  not  want  it."  It  went  back  to  Cradley  ;  and  any  attempt 
to  take  the  industry  out  of  Cradley  has  been  unsuccessful.  This  of  course 
refers  chiefly  to  small  chains.  The  best  attempt  that  the  chain-makers  have 
made  so  I'ar  has  been  this  attempt  to  organise  co-operative  worksliops.  There  is 
a  circular  here,  which  I  daresay  your  Lordship  has  already  seen  {'producing  it). 

21627.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? 

1  received  the  circular  some  six  months  ago,  and  I  believe  the  workshop  has 
hem  in  operation  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

21628.  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  is  ? 

The  simple  aim  of  these  men  who  are  oi  ganising  this  is  to  get  enough  capital 
to  fit  u])  a  little  factory  on  just  the  same  principles  as  the  other  f  ictoiies  are 
fitted  up  ;  there  is  no  difference  in  that  respect.  This  particular  one  is  at 
Cradley.  1  may  say  that  there  are  several  of  these  manufacturing  societies,  co- 
operative affairs  ;  there  is  one  at  Walsall,  for  instance.  Now  these  things  have 
not  been  successfid. 

21629.  What  is  the  capital? 

The  share  capital  of  the  society,  1/.  sliares;  but  there  is  no  particular 
amount  given  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  raising  a  particular  amount, 
but  simply  to  get  as  much  as  they  could. 

21630.  Do  you  know  the  terms  under  which  the  Company  was  registered  ? 

I  could  not  speak  as  to  that.  Mr.  Homer  is  the  president  of  the  particular 
society  to  which  that  prospectus  refers. 

21631.  You  were  going  to  tell  us  about  the  fate  of  these  societies  ? 

1  cannot  give  the  detail^  or  the  actual  particulars  of  these  societies.  What 
I  was  going  to  say  was  only  in  connection  with  the  suggestion  I  was  going  to 
put  before  you.  These  societies  have  been  in  some  ca-es  established,  and  in 
other  cases  attempted.  The  ostensible  cause  of  their  failure  is  that  enough 
capital  has  not  been  s\ibscribed,  that  co-operators  generally  did  not  come  to 
the  assistance  of  these  local  societies  ;  that  is  the  ostensible  reason,  but  a 
reason  which  I  think  is  over-rated  by  the  local  men.  My  opinion  of  the  real 
reason  is  that  they  are  entirely  started  by  practical  chain  makers  who,  although 
unequalled  as  makers  of  chain,  know  practically  nothing  at  all  about  commercial 
affairs.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  them  in  a  few  days  to  jjut  up  a  workshop 
and  to  make  splendid  chains  ;  but  they  have  not  got  the  faculty  of  going  out 
into  the  niark(  t  and  dealing  with  the  merchants  there,  and  going  as  direct  as 
possible  to  the  people  who  use  chains  and  getting  the  best  terms  from  them. 
Had  the  men  been  able  to  go  to  the  \\\m  manufacturer  and  buy  iron  on  the 
best  terms,  and  on  ti  e  other  hand  to  go  to  the  retail  dealers,  and  large  users 
of  chains,  such  as  shipbuilders,  and  makers  of  block'^,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing,  I  iiave  no  doubt  they  would  have  flourished  very  well  ;  but  it  is  that 
kind  of  exjieri.  nee  and  talent  that  is  lacking — for  obvious  reasons,  of  course. 

21632.  What  would  you  suggest  to  meet  that  difficulty? 

The  suggestion  which  1  wish  to  put  before  your  Lordships  is  this,  that 
Parliament  should  step  in  and  deal  \\itl)  the  mattei-  in  this  way  :  that  it  should 
create  a  local  board,  tlie  electors  of  which  should  be  chain  ancl  perhaps  also  nail 
makers,  if  it  were  desirable  to  undeitake  the  hand  nail  making  business  also;  buti 

will 
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will  confine  my  observations  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  entirely  to  cliain-making  ; 
that  this  board  should  consist  of  practical  cliain-makers  elected  by  tlieir  fellow- 
workmen  and  workwomen  ;  that  they  should  have  powec  to  add  to  their  number 
men  of  commercial  experience,  eitlier  as  co-workers  on  the  board  or  as  agents,  or 
engaged  in  whatever  capacity  v^^as  necessary  ;  and  that  then  the  Government 
should  iidvance  sufficient  caj)ital  to  build  factories  and  establish  ai^encies 
throughout  the  country  ;  and  I  should  think  that  four  or  five  would  cover 
the  whole  district.  I  do  not  suggest  that  all  should  he  built  straight  off; 
perhaps  start  with  one ;  but  four  or  five  Uiight  easilv  and  comfortably 
include  the  workers  in  the  whole  of  the  chain-making  district,  so  that  none 
should  have  to  walk  too  far  to  their  work  or  be  put  to  any  other  inconvenience 
of  that  kind.  The  capital  should  be  advanced  to  this  local  board  on  much  the 
same  ttrms  as  the  Government,  or  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  advances 
money  to  the  School  Boards,  that  it  should  get  it  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of 
Intel  est;  that  then  the  men  shouhJ  set  about  organising  their  own  work,  and 
have  placed  upon  themselves  the  res|)ousibility  of  organising  that  work  and 
sellin<;-  the  product  of  their  labour  in  the  market,  and  that  they  should  i^et  sim- 
ply the  best  po-s  ble  market  juice  for  their  labour  in  that  way.  The  re  ason 
why  I  think  the  Government  should  advance  the  money  rather  than  anypri\ate 
investors  (and  I  even  include  in  this  term,  "  private  investors,"  the  co  operative 
societies  for  that  matts  r)  is  this,  that  they  can  have  the  money  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  Say,  perhaps,  the  Government  can  borrow  the 
money  at  three  per  cent.  ;  they  might  give  it  to  these  people  at  3^t)i  per  cent., 
enough  extra  to  cover  th^^  cost  of  managing  the  fund  being  charged.  Then  the 
chainmakers  may  go  on  developing  their  business  and  make  it  ever  so  successful,, 
may  shorten  their  hours  of  labour,  may  increase  their  wages  as  the  business 
develops,  and  they  wid  still  have  '  nly  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  to  pay  ;  whereas, 
if  the  capital  were  lent  by  private  investors,  or  co-operators,  who  are  simply 
private  investors  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  investors  would  want  the  whole  of 
the  profits.  Tiie  co-operators  might  grant  a  reduction  of  tlie  hours  of 
labour;  so  might  a  private  capitalist  just  as  quickly;  but  the  real  substantial 
benefit  would  in  that  case  go,  as  it  h;is  gone  in  all  other  industries,  to  the  in- 
vestors of  capital,  and  not  to  the  workpeople.  1  must  say  that  when  I  first 
thought  of  this  scheme,  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  whether  men  who  had  been  in 
the  condition  that  the  chainmakers  have  been  in  for  the  last  150  years,  would 
be  capable  of  organising  such  a  thing  ;  I  had  serious  doubts  about  that.  But 
I  went  down  ;  1  travelled  from  place  to  place  ;  I  talked  to  individual  men, 
dozens  of  them,  and  I  found  (I  uiay  say,  to  my  surprise)  men  of  quite  excep- 
tional ability  and  capacity  there,  men  who  if  they  got  a  cijance  at  all  would 
show  themselves  quite  capable  of  organising  as  big  a  thing  as  this.  Of  course 
this  is  a  much  smalh  r  thing  than  organising  a  large  trade's  union  or  anything 
of  that  ^ort ;  but  I  found  there  men  of  quite  a>  great  talent  and  ability  as  you 
would  find  in  the  working  class  anywhere. 

21633.  ^Vhat  would  be  the  security  that  the  State  would  have;  do  you 
suggest  anything  beyond  the  buildings  and  jjlant  ? 

I  do  not  suggest  anything  beyond  tliis  :  that  the  local  body  created  should 
simply  take  the  responsibility,  and  that  the  State  should  take  the  risk,  if  risk 
there  be,  and  there  would  be  some  risk.  It  might  be  considered  fair  by  some 
people,  and  miglit  be  adopted,  if  the  scheme  were  ever  adopted,  to  place  the 
responsibility  on  the  local  rates  ;  but  1  should  not  think  it  would  be  a  tair 
thing  myself;  neither  should  I  consider  it  a  very  unfair  thing  if  the  people  in 
the  locality  were  willing  to  have  it  for  it,  would  certainly  benefit  the  whole 
locality. 

21634.  As  I  understand  you,  you  would  suggest  that  the  whole  body  of 
operatives,  male  and  female,  engaged  in  the  chain-making,  that,  I  presume  is  the 
chain-making  carried  on  outside  the  factories  ? 

Yes  ;  ti  e  object  would  be  to  supplant  the  so-called  domestic  workshops. 

21635.  And  you  suggest  that  they  should  elect  a  board? 
Yes. 
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2163^.  From  among  themselves  ? 
From  among  themsL-lves. 

21637.  And  that  they  should  add  to  that  board  persons  to  manage  the  com 
mercial  part  of  the  business  r 

Yes,  ihc  commercial  part ;  that,  I  think,  is  a  very  important  element  in  it. 

21638.  And  that  the  State  should  advance  the  money,  or  that  it  should  be 
advan^^ed  out  of  the  rates,  on  the  security  of  the  buildiniis  ? 

It  would  have  c-rtainly  a  claim  upon  the  buildings  and  stock. 

21639.  ^ioy^  would  you  propose  to  pay  these  commercial  men? 

I  should  propose  to  leave  a  great  amount  of  discretion  in  that  matter  ;  but  the 
fair  thing  would  l)e,  I  think,  10  simply  engage  them  at  the  ordinary  commercial 
rates.  Plenty  of  such  men  are  to  be  had  in  the  market;  they  work  efficiently 
for  private  capitalists  ;  they  will  work  equally  well  for  such  a  board  if  they  are 
treated  as  well.  It  might  be  desirable  to  engage  them  either  on  the  same 
terms,  that  is,  paying  thcra  partly  by  salary  and  partly  hy  commission  in  the 
case  of  agei.ts  and  travellers  and  so  on,  or  entirely  by  salar}'. 

21640.  I  think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  these 
co-operative  attempts  is  not  the  monetary  one  of  not  having  sufficient  capital, 
but  because  they  have  no  proper  persons  to  manage  the  commercial  part  of  the 
business  ' 

That  is  the  chief  cause. 

21641.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  they  did  not  obtain  the 
services  uf  competent  men  to  attend  to  their  business  ? 

Ir  rather  puts  the  argument  into  a  circle  ;  because  had  they  sufficient  capital, 
no  doubt  they  could  obtain  the  services  of  competent  men  ;  but  they  have  not 
got  that  length  yet,  and  they  have  not  appealed  for  it  in  that  way,  I  think.  If 
they  had  drawn  up  such  a  prospectus  in  a  rather  different  style,  and  said  : 
"  We  want  so  much  for  such-and-such  a  purpose  ;  we  want  to  establish  not  only 
workshops  but  a  vvarehouje  peiliaps  in  Birmingham,  and  offices  in  four  or  five 
or  a  doZf'U  of  the  pi  incii)al  towns  in  the  country,"  and  had  they  all  joined 
together  in  the  matter  instead  of  starting  several  local  sccieties,  they  might 
possibly  have  got  plenty  of  capital,  and  had  they  done  so  they  might  possibly 
have  got  men  of  good  commercial  experience,  but  even  then  of  course  the  benefit 
which  would  ha\  e  come  to  the  chain-makers  would  entirely  depend  upon  who 
the  people  were  who  advanced  them  the  capital. 

•.21642.  Your  reason  for  sugoesting  that  the  State  should  advance  it,  is,  not 
only  that  the  State  would  advance  it  very  cheaply,  but  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  fixed  ? 

Yes  ;  and  I  think  that  is  very  important,  not  only  because  it  would  be  s  )  much 
more  in  the  pockets  of  the  men  (which  I  do  not  think  the  most  important 
consideration),  but  it  places  tl'.e  whole  of  the  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the 
men.  That  is  to  sa}',  if  private  investors  advance  the  cajjital,  then  the  men  feel 
that  they  are  getting  so  much  wages ;  they  will  do  the  best  they  can  to  get 
those  wages,  and  will  take  no  more  interest  in  the  business  beyond  that, 
any  more  than  any  other  employes  in  a  big  factory  ;  but  if  they  feel  that  they 
are  practically  the  owners  of  the  afl"air,  and  that  they  have  only  to  pay  a  fixed 
and  fair  charge  to  the  Government,  then  they  have  every  inducement  to  develop 
the  business,  to  understand  all  its  details,  and  to  make  it  more  successful. 

21643.  ']  hen  what  would  happen  in  the  case  of  a  failure  ? 

If  ir  came  to  an  entire  failure  the  Government  would  simply  have  lost  a  few 
thousand  pounds,  and  I  think  would  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  social 
aspect  of  practical  politics— if  it  came  to  an  entire  failure,  which  I  do  not  in 
the  least  anticipate. 

2 1 644.  You  would  apply  this  to  the  nails  also  ? 

To  the  hand-made  nails,  I  think,  in  the  first  instance  ? 

2164,5.  Is 
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21645.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be  applied  to  the  other  small 
trades  in  the  neighbourhood,  like  gun-lock  filing,  and  so  on? 

No  ;  there  is  no  re  ison,  except  that  it  wouhl  be  wise  to  try  it  on  a  small 
scale  lirst,  t  )  see  it"  it  were  successful  By  a  small  scale  1  mean  that 
you  must  include  at  lea>t  a  whole  trade,  and  lor  a  scheme  of  this  sort  the 
chain -making  trade  presents  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  making  what  one 
may  call  an  experiment  in  politics,  because  the  whole  trade  in  the  country  is 
centred  ihere ;  foreign  competition  counts  lor  nothing;  you  have  got  the  people 
there  within  a  sm^ll  area,  a  few  miles,  practically  speaking,  and  the  thing  is  very 
simple;  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  extend  it  to  almost  any  other  industry 
that  I  know  of  simpl}'^  because  the  conditions  are  more  complex. 

21646.  If  the  experiment  were  successful,  I  supj)Ose  you  would  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  extended  to  any  trades  and  all  trades  ? 

If  it  were  successful,  I  would  have  it  extended  to  all  trades  which  the  people 
wanted  it  extended  to  ;  and  there  are  certainly  many  trades  in  quite  as  bad 
a  condition  as  chain-making,  I  think. 

21647.  "l  ''^  elfect  of  that  would  be,  I  presume,  that  in  course  of  time  all  the 
work  in  the  district  would  be  carried  on  in  big  factories  ? 

Yes. 

21648.  All  the  domestic  workshops  would  be  abolished 
Yes. 

21649.  ^"'^       existing  chain  masters  would  be  abolished  ? 

They  would  be  abolished  eventually  too,  if  the  system  were  a  success  at  all. 

216.50.  Antl  the  middlemen  and  fog;jers,  and  so  on,  would,  disappear? 

Yes,  the  foggers  would  certainly  disappear.  With  regard  to  the  chain 
masters,  I  should  like  to  |)oint  out  that  at  present,  very  few,  even  of  the  big 
firms  are  really  chain  manufacturers  at  all;  they  do  not  own  the  tools  for 
making  chains  except  to  a  very  limited  exti  nt ;  some  of  the  biggest  firms  which 
have  had  representatives  before  your  Lordships  have  employed  only  one-sixth 
or  one  seventh  of  the  men  in  their  own  shops,  which  they  employed  alto- 
gelhci';  and  tlie  men  generally  own  their  own  tools,  and  the  chain  manufacturers, 
as  they  call  themselves,  are  simply  agents,  that  is  all. 

2 1  ti  5 1 .  Factors  ? 
Yes,  simply  factors. 

21652.  Would  you  make  any  regtdations  as  to  female  labour  ? 

I  am  dis])osed  to  think  as  to  ihe  regulation  of  female  labour,  that  if  a  scheme 
of  this  sort  were  not  adopted,  then  some  regulations  should  be  imposed 
by  the  State,  and  enforced  by  the  State ;  hut  if  this  scheme  were  put 
into  operation,  I  think  it  should  be  left  entiiely  to  the  worker*  themselves  ; 
and  I  think  that  their  first  impulse  woidd  be  to  let  their  wives  return  to  their 
household  duties  and  attend  to  them  properly  and  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  leave  the  children  longer  at  school,  and  so  on,  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

21653.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  board  of  each  factory  to  decide  how  the 
w^ork  should  be  carried  on  ? 

Exactly  ;  which  means,  of  course,  leaving  it  to  the  workers  themselves  practi- 
cally . 

21654.  Do  you  anticipate  that  that  would  cause  any  rise  in  the  selling  price  of 
the  goods  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would  involve  a  rise  in  the  price  of  chains  necessarily,  cer- 
tainly not  for  a  very  long  time  ;  and  1  do  think  that  the  workers  might  get  a 
very  good  remuneration  for  their  labour  without  a  rise  in  the  price  of  chains, 
if  they  put  away  the  middlemen. 

21655.  You  think  they  would  get  sufficient  remuneration  without  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  article  ? 

Yes.    1  mean  there  is  as  much  taken  now  by  unnecessary  middlemeii  as 
would,  if  transferred  to  the  workers,  increase  the  wages  to  a  proper  amount. 
(11.)  R  R  4  21656.  Because 
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1656.  Because,  if  the  price  was  increased  to  any  extent  in  these  factories, 
the  probable  result  would  be,  wouhl  it  not,  that  the  chains  would  be  made 
cheaper  somewhere  else,  in  some  other  district? 

That  would  follow  of  course  if  the  pi-ice  were  raised  very  greatly.  What  I 
anticipate  would  happen  would  be  this:  Once  the  distribution  were  organised 
as  well  as  possible,  if  nearly  the  whole  of  the  price  of  the  chain  came 
to  the  chaiumaker  (the  whole  of  the  pi  ice,  minus  the  necessary  and  fair  deduc- 
tions for  distributit)n'>,  and  if  that  did  not  give  the  worker  a  decent  liveli- 
hood, then  it  would  be  quite  fair  to  raise  the  price  of  chains  until  it  brought  in 
what  you  may  call  the  average  working-class  wage.  In  present  circumstances, 
say  it  would  be  about  30  s.  a  week  all  over  the  country  ;  at  least  it  oaglit  to  be 
that  for  a  decent  living.  Then  the  woi  k  could  not  be  started  anywhere  else  except 
by  paying  lowei'  wagi  s  ;  and  if  an  iittempt  were  made  to  start  work  anywhere 
else  fur  the  purpose  of  loweiing  wages,  that  w^ould  soon  be  stopped  by  the  trade 
unions  of  the  country,  because  they  would  step  in  and  simply  advise  the 
people  about  to  be  engaged  not  to  work  for  that  price.  But  here  there  is  a  very 
gieat  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ^^t  lrting  opposition  shops  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  I  am,  for  instance ,  a  practical  engineer,  and  could  do  l)lacksmith  work, 
and  make  many  of  these  ( haiiis,  and  a  skilled  blacksmith  (that  is  not  my 
particular  line)  could  not  make  chains  of  any  kind  so  as  to  compete  with  a  boy 
or  a  girl  oi-  a  woman  in  the  chain  district ;  they  have  been  for  generations  at  it, 
and  it  would  take  a  couple  of  generatio;  s  at  least  to  make  any  other  people  as 
adept ;  and  of  course  in  other  industries  the  difficulty  of  moving  an  industry 
from  one  part  01  the  country  to  another  is  practically  \ery  great,  unless  you 
can  trans-port  the  people. 

21637.  Yt)U  would  not  forbid  the  people  :n  any  way  to  vvork  on  their  old 
system  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  ? 

I  should  not  by  legal  enactment ;  1  should,  as  a  trades  unionist,  endeavour 
to  compel  them  ni.t  to  work  for  a  lower  rate  of  wage>. 

21658.  You  would  not  put  any  legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  doing  so? 
No. 

21659.  If  these  people  in  these  factories  wei  e  earning  30  s.  a  week,  and  other 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  willing  to  work  for  20  s.,  you  would  not  make 
any  objection  to  that  ? 

If  other  people  were  w^orking  for  20  in  their  own  domestic  workshops  (i-ome 
of  ■which  we  will  assume  had  survived).  I  am  not  sure  that  the  law  could  if  it 
wished  to  ;  I  am  not  sure  tliat  there  is  administrative  machinery  for  putting 
that  down. 

21660.  I  want  to  kiiow  whether  yon  have  any  opinion  on  that  point  ;  would 
you  have  these  factories  in  fair  and  open  competition  with  any  othe  r  kind  of 
works  ? 

Yes,  in  fair  and  open  competition  with  any  other  kind  of  vvoiks ;  but  I 
would  not  leave  them  to  this  kind  of  competition,  that  a  private  capitalist 
should  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  people  to  compel  them  to  work 
for  less  than  a  sufficient  wage.  If,  for  instance,  a  certain  factory  had  engaged 
20  people  to  work  for  25  per  cent,  below  tlie  average  wage,  in  the  first  place  I 
should  try  to  get  the  trade  unions  to  put  down  that  by  their  organisation; 
and  then,  failing  that,  I  should  be  in  favour  of  appealing  to  Parliament  to 
limit  the  hours  ef  work  and  fix  a  minimum  wage. 

21661.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  State  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  and 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour? 

In  a  case  of  that  sort,  where  a  distinct  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  State 
itself,  or  on  its  initiative,  to  raise  the  workers  out  of  their  position,  if  a  conspiracy 
of  capitalists  were  formed  to  frustrate  the  eiforts  of  the  State,  then  the  State 
should  step  in  and  forcibly  put  it  d<^wnas  an  illegal  conspiracy  ;  if  it  is  not  illegal, 
make  it  illegal,  and  put  it  down  anyhow. 

2i6i"'2.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  State  should  fix  a  minimum  wage  and 
limit  the  hours  of  male  labour,  except  in  cases  where  it  had  advanced  money 

for 
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for  sucli  purposes  as  you  have  mentioned,  and  where  there  was  what  you  call  a 
conspiracy  of  capitah'sts  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  State  ? 

To  give  a  general  opinion  on  that  point  is  very  difficult.  I  should  be  quite 
in  favour  of  doing  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  in  that  way.  I  can 
answer  you  in  this  way  perhaps  best,  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  State  can 
ever  compel  the  capitalist  to  act  justly  towards  his  workmen.  The  duty  of  the 
State  is,  in  cases  where  capitalists  act  in  a  flagrantly  unjust  manner,  to  select  those 
cases  and  simply  abolisli  such  capitalists.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  very  often 
the  capitalist  himself  is  comj»elled  lo  cut  down  wages  where  he  has  to  contend 
witii  keen  foreign  competition. 

216^3.  1  think  you  said  that  the  great  competition  amongst  the  people  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  ? 
Yes. 

21664.  Then  to  carry  out  your  plan  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  sufficient 
accommodation  to  give  all  the  people  in  the  trade  work  r 

Of  course  in  such  a  scheme  you  cannot  go  on  the  princij)le  of  giving  every- 
body work,  but  simply  giving  as  many  people  work  as  there  is  work  to  do. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  work  to  do,  because  I  should  continually  curtail  the 
hours  of  labour  ;  I  should  raise  the  age  at  which  a  child  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  work  in  a  factory  of  that  sort  to  at  least  14,  and  if  it  was  found  that  the 
trade  did  not  get  enough  work  lor  all  those  now  engaged,  there  would,  as  a 
matter  of  coui  se,  come  about  a  curtailment,  and  probably  at  some  time  an 
abolition  of  the  labour  of  women  (certainly  an  abolition  of  the  labour  of  married 
women)  in  factories ;  that  would  come  about  as  soon  as  it  was  possible. 

The  present  condition  of  the  trade  is,  that  there  are  too  many  people, 
too  much  labour  in  it  ? 

Too  much  labour;  I  will  not  say  too  many  people. 

21666.  Then,  of  course,  if  that  labour  was  turned  into  your  factories,  there 
would  still  be  too  much  labour  ? 

Yes. 

21667.  Then  you  say  that  that  would  be  relieved  by  the  fact  that  married 
women  and  children  would  not  be  allowed  to  work  ? 

Yes,  and  that  the  general  hours  of  work  would  be  reduced. 

21668.  That  would  give  relief  for  a  time;  but  how  would  you  propose  to 
prevent  the  sup|dy  of  labour  increasing  beyond  the  demand  in  future.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  as  you  suggest  would  offer  great  advantage 
to  the  individual  workers,  and  naturally  men  would  be  very  ambitious  to  get 
into  one  of  these  State-supported  factories,  and  there  would  be  great  com- 
petition to  get  into  them  ;  how  would  you  meet  that  ? 

You  would  simply  have,  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  a  more  or  less  fixed  amount 
of  labour  necessary,  which  should  only  be  variable  to  a  slight  degree.  Once 
you  have  reduced  the  monstrous  hours  of  labour  now  prevailing,  you  could 
only  lessen  the  number  of  labourers  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  and  the  tendency 
would  be  to  require,  perhaps,  even  less  labour  for  a  larger  amount  of  work  as 
the  progress  of  organisation  and  the  introduction  of  mechanical  appliances 
went  on. 

21669.  How  would  you  dispose  of  the  surplus  labour? 

If  there  is  surplus  labour  (of  course  confining  ourselves  entirely  to  this 
particular  scheme)  you  simply  cannot  employ  it ;  it  mast  look  after  itself,  as  it 
does  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  if  this  scheme  were  extended  to  include 
all  the  industries  in  the  country  there  could  not  possibly  be  surplus  labour. 

21670.  If  it  was  extended  all  over  the  country,  you  mean? 

If  it  was  extended  to  all  the  industries  of  the  country,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  such  a  thing  as  surplus  labour. 

(11.)  Ss  21671.  Surplus 
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21671.  Surplus  labour  would  simply  have  to  go  out  of  the  country  r 

No  ;  no  one  need  uo  out  of  the  country,  but  we  simply  would  go  on 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and  raising  the  standard  of  living,  and  oive 
the  benefits  of  industrial  progress  to  the  working  people. 

21672.  And  you  think  you  could  then  compete  with  foreign  products  ? 

I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so.  My  feeling,  and  that 
which  exists  amongst  most  of  my  fellow-workmen,  is  that  v/hat  we  want  to  do 
in  this  country  is  to  produce  things  ibr  our  own  wants  in  the  first  place,  and 
surplus  wealth  to  exchange  with  foreigners  i  1  return  for  wealth  which  our  own 
climate  or  conditions  could  not  produce  ;  but  I  cannot  at  all  imagine  this 
country  going  on  and  competing  with  foi  eigners,  nor  can  I  imagine  any  other 
country  going  on  with  that ;  I  believe  that  that  system  must  go  to  pieces 
altogether. 

21673-  You  mean  that  if  your  plan  is  extended,  all  the  industries  ot  the 
country  would  require  protection  or  the  exclusion  of  foreign  goods  ? 

No,  they  would  not  require  protection  nor  the  exclusion  of  foreiy,n  goods. 
The  peophi  in  the  country  would  simply  produce  the  goods  they  required  for 
their  own  wants,  and  consume  their  own  produce,  and  they  would  not  wish  to 
buy  anything  from  other  people  unless  it  was  something  they  could  not  produce 
themselvt  s.  There  is  no  need  for  any  artificial  restrictions  on  imports  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

21674.  That  is  lo  say,  you  think  that  men  working  eight  hours,  or  six  hours, 
or  four  hours  a  day  here,  and  in  competition  with  foreigners  who  are  working 
60  or  70  hours  a  week,  would  be  able  to  sell  their  productions  here  against  that 
competition  ? 

No  ;  J  h c.ve  not  made  my  point  clear  to  your  Lordship.  At  the  present 
moment  the  whole  of  the  production  in  this  country  is  carried  on  to  suit 
the  world  market ;  there  is  one  market  in  the  woi'ld,  and  every  one  in 
the  civilised  world  produces  for  that  market,  and  everything  must  stand  the 
competition  of  I  hat  market.  If  this  scheme  were  extende  d  to  all  industries, 
we  would  have  an  entirely  dift'erent  system  :  we  would  produce  things  for  the 
home  markets,  for  our  own  wants,  and  the  people  of  other  countries  could  not 
sell  their  goods  here  unless  they  got  something  for  them  ;  and  if  we  produced 
all  that  we  required  for  our  own  wants  we  wouLl  have  nothing  to  give 
away. 

21675.  Then  you  would  do  away  with  all  exjjort  trader 

ilxcept  such  international  trade  as  is  necessary  in  conveying  to  this  countiy 
such  things  as  tea  and  so  on,  which  cannot  be  produced  here.  Those  are  the 
things  which  ought  to  be  interchanged  between  nations  ;  whatever  we  can 
produce  in  this  country  we  should  produce  and  eat  it,  wear  it,  and  drink  it ;  and 
let  otht^r  people  do  the  same. 

21676.  Lord  Thrinff.]  Not  entering  into  the  general  question,  1  vvish  to  ask 
about  these  co-operaiive  societies.  I  agree  with  you  that  Cradley  Heath  would 
be  the  first  place  for  trying  co-opeiative  stores,  and  co-operation  altogether,  but 
I  wish  to  show  you  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  scheme  you  have  propounded 
can  be  done  under  the  exisiing  law  without  any  difficulty,  except  the  advancing 
of  the  money.  I  happen  to  be  extremely  familiar  with  the  law  of  joint  stock 
companies  and  co-opfrative  societies,  and  to-morrow  an  honest  solicitor  could, 
for  a  very  few  pounds,  make  exactly  the  society  tliat  you  wish  to  establish,  and 
then  you  can  mould  it  on  any  plan  you  like.  Then  with  respect  to  advancing 
money  by  the  Government,  1  wish  to  put  this  to  you :  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
capital  you  \\ould  begin  the  experiment  with,  say  any  leasonable  sum  ;  you 
cannot  require  a  very  large  capital ;  that  is  quite  clear  f 

No  ;  for  this  purpose  I  ."^hould  think,  at  the  very  outside,  20,000  /.  would  be 
quite  ample. 

21677.  £.  20,000  would  be  too  large,  surely  ? 
I  am  putting  it  at  the  very  outside. 

2:678.  I  should 
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21678.  I  should  say  that  with  5,000  ^.  or  10,000/.  you  might  very  well  try 
the  experiment.  Now,  surely,  as  you  yourself  said,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  raising  that  in  shares  from  the  workmen,  and  then  the  \\orkmen  would  them- 
selves participate  in  a  better  way,  in  my  judgment  (but  of  course  tliat  is  a 
matter  of  opinion)  tban  they  would  by  borrowing  from  the  Government  ;  but 
then  what  they  want  is  a  man  to  lead  them.  I  hope  it  will  be  tried  ;  but  what 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this,  that  what  you  want  is  not  money,  it 
is  inclination  on  the  parr  of  the  operatives  to  join  in  sucb  a  plan  of  co-opera- 
tion ? 

I  think  the  difference  is  this,  that  if  the  money  is  advanced  under  the  system 
of  joint  stock  companie::,  that  the  workshops  will  belong  to  masters,  to  private 
investors ;  they  will  belong  to  them  to  do  what  tbey  like  with. 

21679.  '■>  that  is  exactly  what.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you.  I  want  to  raise, 
say,  10,000  I.  I  will  give  it  in  shares  of  1  /.  each,  or  10  if  you  like  ;  each 
person  pays  up  his  10*.  or  his  20<9.,  and  that  raises  that  10,000^.  at  once,  or 
whatever  the  sum  may  be,  in  very  small  sums.  You  tell  me  that  no  doubt  that 
would  be  very  easily  raised  by  an  honest  person  among  the  workmen,  and  the 
workmen  would  then  be  masters  of  their  own  factory,  which  is  the  true  i)rin- 
ciple  of  co-operation  ? 

Would  not  the  factory  be  the  property  of  the  people  w  ho  advanced  the  10 
or  20  5.  shares ?    The  chainmakers  would  not  have  the  necessaey  capital  to 
advance. 

21680.  1  thought  you  told  me  jusi  now  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  the  sum  amongst  the  workmen  ? 

I  meant  that  they  could  raise  it  outside,  not  in  their  own  circle.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  I  set  myself  to  work  I  could,  in  the  course  of  a  vveek,  get  1 0,000  /.  for 
this  particular  thing,  liecause  it  would  come  from  the  people  who  were 
philanthropic. 

21681.  As  the  profiis  increased,  if  it  were  done  by  philanthi  opic  persons  they 
would  transfer  their  shares  to  the  workmen  ? 

Would  they  ?  Experience  in  co-operative  affairs  has  not  always  shown  me 
that  they  will ;  but  that  very  often  co  operative  employers,  even  to  their  own 
fellow-\>  orkmen,  are  just  as  bad  as  capitalists  are. 

■J  1682.  All  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is,  that  the  whole  point  to  which  you 
need  direct  your  exertions,  i&  to  get  the  advance  of  money;  that  the  law  is 
adequate  already  to  carry  your  scheme  into  effect;  that  the  only  question  is 
resolution  and  power  of  management ;  and  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  get 
shares  taken  partly  by  workmen  and  partly  by  philanthropic  peo])le  ? 

Mav  I  say  one  word  about  that  to  make  my  position  quite  clear  ?  1  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  people  have  had  so  much  attention  directed 
to  them,  and  your  Lordships  here  have  done  so  much  to  bring  their  case  before 
the  country,  that  if  any  of  your  Lordships  were  to  appeal,  or  even  if  an  entirely 
unknown  person  were  to  appeal,  for  5,000  to  start  workshops.,  they  would 
get  it ;  but  that  would  be  a  matter  of  philanthropy.  I  want  to  see  the  Govern^ 
ment,  I  want  I0  see  the  people  themselves,  dealing  with  this  affair  ;  I  want  to 
see  it  treated  politically. 

21683.  I  want  the  people  themselves  to  be  possessors  of  their  co-operative 
stores,  and  not  either  the  Government  or  philanthropic  people  ? 

I  do  not  see  how  they  can  become  the  possessors  of  the  co-operative  workshops, 
unless  some  people  come  forward  and  give  them  enough  money  to  buy  work- 
shops. 

21684.  Suj  posing  that  you  get  philanthropic  people  to  advance,  to  begin 
with,  certain  capital,  and  then,  as  the  trade  goes  on,  transfer  the  capital 
practically  to  the  workmen,  or  allow  them  to  subscribe  5  5.  a  week  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  shares  into  their  hands,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  if  you 
can  get  the  initiatory  capital  without  the  intervention  of  Government,  if  the 
thing  succeeds  in  placing  the  workmen  in  the  position  of  owners  of  these 
stores  ? 

I  understand  your  Lordships'  proposal  to  be  to  make  an  agreement  that  as 
(11.)  s  s  2  the 
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Ihe  work  developes,  the  original  sliareholders,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  are  not 
nHil  or  chain  makers,  should  be  coinpelled  to  transfer  their  shares  to  the  workers 
when  the  workers  can  buy  them  out.  Otherwise  they  would,  not.  If  they  were 
ordinary  investor?,  and  the  thing  was  paying  well,  they  would  only  do  it  at  a 
premium. 

21685.  First  of  all,  I  think,  you  might  raise  the  greater  part  of  the  money, 
judging  from  what  you  have  said,  from  the  workmen  themselves,  by  getting 
first  an  amount  from  philanthropic  people,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
paid  off  gradually,  and  that  then  you  would  get  the  workmen  to  subscribe  small 
sums,  ])ay  off'  the  loan,  and  thereby  become  the  owners  ;  but  if  \ou  could  not 
do  that,  1  am  perfectly  suie  that  so  gnat  a  feeling  has  been  excited  that  you 
might  get  philanthropic  people  to  advance  the  money,  and  that  they  would  say, 
"  We  will  advance  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  as  soon  as  the  workmen  are 
enabled  to  buy  the  shares  we  will  transfer  them  to  them  "  r 

But  there  is  still  an  objection,  leaving  the  argument  where  you  have  left  it 
now.  Imagine  that  what  you  have  proposed  is  done,  that  the  people  owned 
the  shares  of  their  own  workshops  ;  they  will  own  them  in  different  propor- 
tions ;  the  most  industrious  men  will  possibly  own  five,  while  a  lazy  sort  of 
man  will  own  one.  In  a  short  time  they  will  begin  speculating  amongst  them- 
selves, and  possibly  in  the  course  of  ten  years  you  will  find  that  all  these 
workshops  belong  to  two  or  three  capitalists  ;  the  vices  of  the  capitalist  system 
will  work  themselves  itself  out  again. 

2i68d.  The  same  thing  would  take  place  under  the  Government  advance, 
would  it  not  ? 

No ;  because  the  stock  would  always  belong  to  the  Local  Board,  which 
would  have  a  separate  existence  as  such,  and  it  would  never  belong  to  the 
actual  workmen  employed. 

216S7.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  not  the  experience  of  the  best  co-operative 
societies  ;  they  do  not  tend,  in  my  o])inion,  to  converge  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
capitalists  ? 

I  believe  there  is  such  a  tendency  ;  not  a  very  maiked  one. 

21688.  Chairman.']  Do  you  suggest,  according  to  your  scheme,  that  the 
inferior  workman  should  earn  as  much  as  the  superior  workman  ? 

No. 

21689.  But  you  would  not  allow  a  superior  workman  to  invest  his  earnings 
in  a  factory  r 

I  would  not  allow  anybody  to  have  any  income  from  investments  at  all ;  it 
must  be  a  dishonest  proceeding,  moi  e  or  less,  for  anyone  to  get  profit  out  of  the 
labour  of  other  people. 

21690.  You  suggest  that  the  Board  should  hold  this  property  in  trust  for  the 
people  working? 

Yes. 

21691.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  should  not  be  applied  to  any  under- 
taking started  by  private  individuals  from  philanthropic  motives.  You  suggest 
that  the  State  should  lend  the  money  and  charge  interest,  and  form  a  sinking 
fund  to  pay  it  off"  in  a  certain  time;  why  should  not  private  individuals  do  the 
same  thing  from  philanthropic  motives? 

I  do  not  think  private  individuals  would.  My  general  experience  of  philan- 
thropists is  that  they  are  men  who  want  nim*  or  ten  per  cent,  on  their 
investments. 

21^-92.  Are  you  aware  of  the  Model  Dwelling  House  Building  Societies 
in  London  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  they  get  five  per  cent,  at  least ;  and  I  know  other  cases, 
people  who  have  started  thesi:  coffee  shops  to  supply  good  and  cheap  food  for  the 
people,  these  were  started  by  philanthropists,  who  supply  the  worst  food,  and 
take  15  or  20  per  cent. 

21693.  Lord 
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21693.  Lord  Thring^  Take  tlie  co-operative  works  all  over  the  country  ;  you 
must  be  auare,  with  your  great  knowledge  of  these  things,  that  while  some  of 
them  have  of"  course  failed,  many  others  are  most  successful  ? 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  a  workman  will  do  justice  to  his  fellow  workmen 
simply  because  he  is  a  workman.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  the  owner  of  capital, 
and  is  able  to  extract  profit  out  of  the  labour  of  other  people,  he  may  become  as 
b^id.  as  other  capitalists. 

21694.  Would  you  have  a  law  that  the  workman  shall  never  be  a  capitalist : 
That  the  individual  workman  shall  never  be  allowed  to  make  profit  out  of  any 

other  workman's  labour. 

21695.  Chauman.']  Not  to  invest  anything  at  all  in  any  business? 

I  tiiink  in  all  businesses  the  capital  should  belong  to  the  community,  and  the 
be  nefits  which  i;ow  go  to  the  capitalist  should  go  to  the  community. 

21696.  Lord  1  lirhig.']  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  community,"  may  I 
ask  ? 

I  mean  the  whole  people. 

21697.  Earl  of  Derby.']  Are  you  aware  that  the  co-operative  societies  have  a 
very  large  amount  of  disposable  capital  ? 

Yes. 

21698.  And  that,  as  I  am  informed,  they  have  sometimes  a  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  investments  for  it  ? 

Yes,  they  have. 

21699.  Would  there  be  no  means  of  obtaining  funds  from  them  to  start  an 
industry  such  as  you  have  described  ? 

If  you  convinced  them  that  it  was  a  thoroughly  profitable  investment  they 
v^ould  invest  in  it. 

21700.  If  you  convinced  them  that  it  would  pay  5  per  cent.,  for  instance? 
Yes,  if  you  convinced  them  that  it  wcmld  pay  5  per  cent.,  no  doubt  they 

would.  They  would  not  he  very  eager  to  get  5  per  cent.  ;  they  can  very 
often  get  more. 

21701.  Would  not  a  return  of  .5  percent,  to  anybody  who  advanced  the  capital 
leave  an  ample  remuneration  to  the  persons  employed  ? 

I  think  an  ordinary  commercial  man  would  look  upon  this  as  a  risky  affair, 
and  would  want  something  more  than  5  per  cent.  ;  he  would  rather  have  4  per 
cent,  in  something  else. 

21702.  Do  not  you  think  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  people  willing  to  take 
the  chance  of  not  getting  more  than  5  per  cent,  out  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
kind  ? 

Yes,  from  philanthropic  motives. 

21703.  Assuming  thai  the  philanthropic  motives  may  operate  to  some  extent, 
would  not  workmen,  who  made  a  little  money,  as  they  do  in  other  occupations, 
be  willing  to  put  it  into  an  undertaking  of  this  sort  ? 

This  has  been  before  the  country  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  philan- 
thiopists  have  been  appealed  to  again  and  again,  but  they  would  never  do  it, 
and  the  reason  they  now  come  forward  is,  because  there  is  a  big  agitation 
threatening  to  bring  the  State  in  to  do  it.  For  instance,  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress and  the  co-operative  sccieties  refused  to  help  these  people  at  all  until  they 
found  that  an  agitation  was  being  got  up,  and  is  now  going  on,  to  bring  in  the 
State  to  help  them  ;  and  now,  from  a  sort  of  jealousy  of  socialistic  agitation, 
they  will,  i^o  doubt,  step  forward  and  endeavour  to  do  the  thing  without  the 
help  of  the  State;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  the  Socialists,  who  want 
it  done  by  the  State,  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  which  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  deal  with  this  que  stion,  and  the  co-operative  societies  would  never 
have  done  anything. 

(11.)  s  s  3  21704.  Then 
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21704.  Th'  n  I  understand  that  the  co-operators  have  taken  up  the  mattei' 
now  ? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  after  we  had  begun  this  agitation. 

21705.  Never  mind  the  impelUng  motive;  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
doing  it  ? 

Yes. 

21706.  If  they  do  andertuke  it,  where  is  the  necessity  for  action  by  the 
State  r 

They  have  onlj-  promised  to  do  it;  and  as  that  is  very  vague,  especially  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  people  who  offer  to  do  it,  we  shall  go  on  asking 
the  State  to  take  it  up. 

21707.  You  will  go  on  asking  the  State,  not  wanting  it,  but  as  a  means  of 
getting  other  people  to  take  it  up  ? 

No  ;  we  want  the  State  to  do  it;  but  if  other  people  take  it  up  Parliament 
will  not  do  it;  bnt  [  have  no  doubt  it  ^sill  L,ot  be  done  bv  private  individuals 
or  co-operative  societies,  or  trade  unions,  or  anybody  else,  unless  these  people 
send  somebody  to  Parliament  specially  to  demand  it. 

21708.  Then  you  do  not  use  the  threat  of  State  interference  to  induce  others 
to  take  action  ? 

Not  with  that  motive  ;  but  it  will  have  that  effect. 

21709.  I  do  not  think  you  have  said  in  your  evidence  how  your  scheme  will 
affect  private  employers  in  this  business  ;  yoa  propose  to  bring  in  the  State  to 
compete  with  them  ? 

Yes;  1  think  it  would  extinguish  them,  on  the  whole. 

21710.  Then  you  wish  that  private  employers  should  be  extinguished? 
I  do. 

21711.  Why  do  you  desire  it  in  this  particular  trade,  if  it  is  not  to  be  uni- 
versal ? 

1  only  propose  that  it  shall  be  tried  in  this  particular  trade  because  it  must 
be  tried  son.ewheie,  and  at  first  in  a  limited  scheme.  We  cannot  goto  Parlia- 
ment and  ask  it  to  revolutionise  the  whole  of  industry  at  once  ;  but  if  you  go  to 
Parhament  and  say,  "Try  these  ideas  upon  this  scale  ;  it  will  only  cost  you  a 
few  thousand  poujids,  if  it  is  an  utter  failure,  and  it  will  satisfy  the  people 
carrying  on  the  agitation,"  Parliament  will  perhajjs  do  that. 

21712.  What  you  really  look  to,  ultimately,  is  the  State  as  the  universal 
employer  ? 

Exactly. 

21713.  Then  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  your  scheme  is  not  a  scheme  for 
the  relief  of  distress  among  these  pai  ticular  workers,  but  a  scheme  for  eventu- 
ally altering  the  whole  system  of  employment  ? 

Yes.  I  should  hke  to  answer  the  question  in  this  way  :  I  do  not  propose 
merely  to  relieve  the  discress  of  these  people;  that  is  not  the  intention,  although  it 
would  have  that  effect;  but  what  I  propose  is,  to  take  these  people  out  of  the 
dependent  and  pi  actically  enslaved  position  which  they  are  in,  and  put  them  in 
anoth(^r  position  where  they  will  be  free  from  the  extortions  of  the  fogger  and 
sweater  and  capitalist,  and  be  able  to  get  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  in  an 
honest  way  ;  and  as  to  lack  of  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  so  on,  I  say  that 
the  State  has  allowed  these  capitalists  and  foggers  to  grii:d  these  people  so  that 
they  have  not  spirit  and  intelligence  left  in  them,  and  because  of  that  the  State 
must  step  in  and  make  up  Ibi  its  past  misdeeds,  or  failings,  or  shortcomings. 

•_'1714.  I  did  not  quite  understand  something  you  said  ;  that  you  objected  to 
any  workman  investing  in  any  business  his  savings  ;  did  I  not  understand  you 
to  say  that  ? 

Not  exactly  in  that  way.  I  stated,  in  reply  to  his  Lordship  in  the  Chair, 
that  I  believe^  in  principle,  all  capital  should  belong  to  the  community.  I  do 
not   object  that  workmen  should  invest  money  like  other  people  while  the 

present 
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present  sy  stem  prevails  ;  but  I  stated  in  ;inswer  to  the  general  qi:e-tion  that  the 
ultimate  and  just  plan  would  be,  to  have  no  private  investors  of  capital  at  all, 
but  that  the  people  should  be  paid  fairly  for  the  labour  tiiey  did,  and  never 
get  a  profit  oiv  of  the  labour  of  other  people. 

21715.  Everybody  to  work,  and  everybody  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  State  ? 
Everybody  to  work,  certainly,  except  those  who  w'ere  incapable,  and  whom 

the  communitv  ought  to  lake  care  of;  and  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  State,  if  you 
have  the  same  nieaning  of  that  term  that  I  have  ;  that  is,  not  simply  a  central- 
ised bureaucracy,  but  the  State  in  its  whole  sense,  meaning  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, both  central  and  local;  and  such  a  system  could  never  be  a  centralised 
system,  but  would  involve  an  enoratous  development  of  real  local  government. 

21716.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  yon  said  about  there  being  no  need 
of  protection  to  avoid  being  undersold  by  foreign  producers  ;  how  can  you  be 
sure  that  foreigners  working  longer  hours  will  not  produce  more  cheaply  than 
English  workmen  under  your  system  ? 

'lliey  may  produce  more  cheaply,  and  they  may  >ell  more  cheaply,  though 
those  are  two  different  things  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we  will  buy  their 
goods  ;  foreigners  only  send  goods  into  this  country  on  condition  that  they  get 
other  goods  out  of  it  again ;  and  we  shall  not  trade  with  them,  uidess  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  do  so. 

21717.  But  do  you  mean  that  if  any  given  article  is  produced  here  at  a  cost 
of  1  I.,  and  could  be  brought  in  here  from  a  foreign  country  at  a  cost  of  15  s., 
the  article  produced  on  the  spot  at  the  cost  of  1  I.  would  be  sold,  and  that 
the  cheaper  article  brought  from  abroad  would  not  be  sold? 

If  we  produced  an  article  here  at  the  price  of  1  and  the  Germans  produced 
the  same  article  at  the  price  of  15  5-.,  we  must  sell  our  article  before  we 
get  1  1.  for  it.  To  whom  shall  we  sell  it  ?  Not  to  the  Germans,  because  they 
would  only  give  us  15  or  perhaps  \4s.  9  d ,  for  it.  Of  course,  we  should 
simply  consume  our  own  article  ;  there  is  no  advantage  there  in  carrying  on 
trade,  I  think  the  thing  is  entirely  different  where  you  have  a  capitalist  who 
is  selling  goods  from  the  case  where  you  have  a  number  of  workmen  simply 
working  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves,  which  would  be  the  position  of  the 
community  in  that  case, 

21718.  Then  you  think  the  workmen  would  prefer  to  give  a  larger  price  to 
their  own  neighbours,  though  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  any  prohibitive  or 
protective  tariff,  in  order  to  give  employment  near  home,  rather  than  give  the 
same  employment  to  a  foreigner  ? 

To  make  my  point  clear — suppose  that  a  certain  number  of  people  in  this 
country  produce  so  much  corn  by  tlieir  own  labour  ;  then  the  difficulty  is  that, 
perluips,  corn  from  America,  produced,  we  will  say,  with  less  labour,  might 
come  in  and  undersell  this  corn.  The  people  who  are  ftoing  to  sell  the  corn  at 
home,  if  it  is  to  be  sold,  are  the  people  who  produced  it  under  the  system 
which  I  hnve  sketched  out ;  whereas  at  present  it  is  not  the  people  who  produce 
the  articles  who  sell  them;  it  is  those  uho  have  bought  them  for  speculation, 
and  for  the  sake  of  making  a  financial  profit.  The  people  here  would  simply 
say,  "  If  we  find  that  it  takes  us  twenty  hours  to  produce  as  much  corn  as  the 
Americans  can  produce  in  fifteen  hours,  and  if  there  is  some  other  article,  say 
engines,  which  we  can  produce  in  fifteen  and  they  in  twenty,  we  shall  stop 
producing  corn,  and  they  will  probably  stop  producing  engines,  and  we  will 
exchange  and  both  benefit ;"  but  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  put  in  goods  here  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  sell  the  goods  here  unless  other 
goods  go  out.  Vou  do  not  sell  a  bushel  of  corn  for  so  much  money  ;  you  must  in 
the  long  run  exchange  it  for  some  other  article,  and  some  other  article  must  go 
cut  of  the  country  to  pay  for  what  comes  into  it. 

21719.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  If  there  is  not  enough  corn  in  the  country,  then 
you  must  send  out  gocds  for  the  corn  that  you  take  from  another  country 

Then  we  must  send  out  some  other  goods  which  we  produce  more  than  enough 
of,  and  that  kind  of  trade  will  be  beneficial.    But  this  country  could  produce 
(11-)  s  s  4  enough 
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enough  corn  to  support  its  people,  f  tijiiik  Sir  James  Caird's  estimate  is  that  it 
could  produce  enough  to  support  three  or  four  times  as  many  as  it  has  at  present. 

21720.  Lord  Rothschild  ']  I  think  you  said  that  you  v\ould  only  allow  goods 
to  be  produced  for  trade  in  order  to  import  tea  and  coffee,  and  things  which 
could  not  I  e  grown  here  ? 

Which  could  not  be  grown  here  or  with  advantage  produced  here. 

21721.  Do  you  think  that  the  Chinaman  or  the  Brazilian  selhng  their  tea  and 
coff(  e  would  prefer  to  buy  the  cheaper  German  goods  or  American  goods  rather 
tlian  yours,  if  under  your  system  the  cort  of  production  is  excessive  l 

Under  our  system  the  cost  of  production  would  not  be  excessive ;  but  if  it 
were,  we  would  simply  have  lo  take  the  disadvant;ige  of  the  market  in  that 
articular  thing. 

21722.  Then  your  wages  would  fall  as  much  as  they  do  now  ? 

Not  as  much  as  they  do  now,  because  just  now  we  purchase  an  enormous 
number  of  things  vvhich  we  could  produce  in  this  country,  therefore  they 
would  not  fall  as  much  ;  but  if  we  had  a  system  of  this  kind  established  in 
England  and  the  present  system  in  America,  and  if  the  Chinese  would  take  the 
largest  amount  of  goods  for  their  tea,  we  would  simply  have  to  get  the  best 
possible  price  for  our  goods  there;  and  that  would  be  a  slight  disadvantage, 
nothing  at  all  comparable  with  what  goes  on  novv. 

21723.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chiidleigh^  I  understand  your  proposal  is,  with 
regard  to  this  one  tiade,  that  the  Government  shall  build  suthcient  factories  to 
cmplov  all  the  workers  in  it  ? 

Yes. 

21724.  And  as  those  workers  increase,  the  factories  would  have  to  increase, 
and  they  would  have  a  right  to  a  stake  in  them  ? 

Only  if  there  was  work  for  them. 

21725.  And  if  there  was  not  work  for  them,  what  then  ? 

Then  they  must  go  and  find  work  somewhere  else,  unless  they  can  so  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  as  to  find  employment  for  the  larger  number  of  people. 

21726.  Would  you  prevent  their  starting  work  on  their  own  account: 
I  should  not  prevent  them  ;  certainly  not. 

21727.  Vou  would  allow  it? 

Certainly  ;  but  they  could  not  do  it  advantageously,  because,  for  instance, 
if  you  establish  a  factory  where  you  employ  100  chainmakers,  you  can 
have  the  mechanical  appliance  of  a  blast  which,  in  the  forging  of  nearly  all  the 
chains,  would  be  quite  applicable,  and  have  the  application  of  steam  hararat-rs 
and  steam-cutting  machines  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  these  advantages 
would  make  it  impossible  for  people  to  start  work  on  their  own  account, 
because  a  smith  starting  himself  could  only  earn  about  half  the  wages. 

21728.  Then  your  contention  is,  that  these  factories  having  money  advanced 
by  Government,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  would  have  such  an  immense  cjm- 
mercial  advantage  that  competition  with  them  would  bs  absolutely  impas- 
sible } 

I  think  so. 

21729.  That  no  private  capitalist  could  get  labour  suHiciently  cheap  to  com- 
pete ? 

Unless  he  was  satisfied  with  the  same  percentage  that  the  Government  got : 
3?  per  cent.,  perhaps. 

21730.  And  the  wages  in  the  factories,  of  course,  would  decrease  to  the 
extent  that  these  people  outside  would  be  willing  to  work  ? 

Perhaps  I  may  best  explain  tlie  point  by  saying,  let  us  imagine  the  balance- 
sheet  of  these  sort  of  factories  ;  you  have  on  one  side  so  much  income  which 
arises  from  the  sale  of  the  produce,  and  whatever  waste  products  there  might 
be,  and  the  other  general  sources  of  income  ;  on  the  other  side,  you  have  the 
expenditure.  Now,  your  first  charge  on  the  expenditure  would  be  the  amount  due 
as  interest  to  the  Government;  that  would  be  the  first  charge,  which  must  be  paid 

before 
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before  anything  else  is  paid.  Various  uther  charges  come  in,  such  as  taxes  and 
and  rent,  which  need  not  be  taken  notce  of  here  ;  then,  whatever  remains  is 
the  nett  profit  left  to  form  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the  wages.  You  fix  the 
w  ages,  say,  at  20  s.  at  the  end  of  cne  quarter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  next 
\juarter  you  would  see  whether  you  could  rai^e  them  or  not,  and  still  leave  a 
working  balance.  As  the  business  progresses  you  would  gradually  raise  your 
wages,  but  the  wages  would  entirely  depend  upon  tlie  nett  profit  after  the 
necessary  charges  were  paid. 

21731.  Supposing  the  people  outside  were  willing  to  work  for  hulf  the  wages 
that  you  pay  in  the  factory,  then  it  is  quite  possible  for  me,  a  capitalist,  to  start 
a  factory  and  get  a  larger  rate  of  interest? 

But  it  is  contrary  to  all  human  nature  for  a  man  to  be  wiUing  to  work  for 
half  the  rate  of  anybody  else,  unless  forced  to  do  so  ? 

21732.  But  vou  shut  him  out  of  your  factory,  because  there  is  no  work  for 
him?' 

He  could  possibly  find  employment  in  another  trade.  But  if  it  came  to  that 
case,  which  I  do  not  think  it  would,  I  should  certainly  not  allow  a  capitalist,  I 
should  be  against  the  State  allowing  a  capitalist  or  a  company  of  capitalists,  to 
come  in  and  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  these  people,  and  make  them 
work  for  a  dishonestly  low  w;ige,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this 
scheme  ;  because  this  scheme  would  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  community  ;  it 
woidd  supply  all  the  chain  that  is  necessary. 

21733.  In  other  words  you  would  give  the  State  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  ; 
you  would  allow  it  to  crush  competition? 

I  should  not  allow  it  to  cru>h  competition  by  fair  means.  But  when  it 
comes  to  underpaying  labour,  to  a  system  of  sweating ;  I  should  draw  the  line 
at  tiiat,  at  all  events. 

21734.  Lord  MonJiswell.^  I  understand  that  you  want  the  Government  to 
take  this  up  for  two  reasons ;  first,  that  you  would  get  the  money  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest ;  and,  secondly,  in  order  to  have  no  one  interested  in  uiaking  money 
out  of  other  people's  labour.  You  know  that  if  landlords  want  to  improve  their 
land,  the  Government  will  lend  them  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ;  that  you 
would  say  is  a  precedent  ? 

Something  like  a  precedent ;  not  exactly. 

21735.  You  say  that  you  would  reduce  the  hours  rather  than  discharge  the 
labourers ;  if  the  wages  were  raised  very  much  above  the  average  of  wages  all 
over  England,  would  not  the  neighbourhood  be  flooded  with  persons  clamouring 
for  work  in  your  factories  r 

But  they  woidd  not  be  raised  very  much  above  the  average  all  over  England. 
Besides,  workmen  cannot  fl^jod  into  an  industry  like  this  ;  you  must  almost  be 
the  son  of  a  chain-maker  before  you  can  make  chains  at  all  to  any  advantage. 

21736.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  there  are  little  girls  who  have  only 
made  chains  three  or  four  months,  and  are  getting  4  s.  or  5  5.  a  week  ? 

Their  parents  have  been  making  chains  before  tiiem  ;  but  most  girls  have  not 
the  physical  strength  ;  but  under  any  circumstances  these  factories  would  supply 
all  the  chains  that  the  country  required,  and  what  foreign  countries  required, 
too. 

21737.  Sometimes  there  might  be  a  great  demand  for  chains,  and  at  other 
times  the  demand  might  be  slack;  supposing  it  were  slack  at  any  time,  do  you 
think  that  you  would  get  men  to  agree  to  work  very  short  tiuie  in  these  fac- 
tories on  piece-work  ? 

If  the  demand  were  very  slack  they  would  have  to  do  it ;  there  would  be  no 
escape  for  them. 

21738-  You  would  not  have  the  same  wages  for  short  hours  ;  would  you  have 
a  system  of  day  work  or  a  system  of  piece-work  ? 

1  think  the  workmen  would  prefer  a  system  of  piece-work. 

(11.)  Tt  21739.  You 
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21739.  You  seem  to  think  tliat  to  some  t  xtent  you  could  prevent  the  work- 
men irom  trading  with  foreign  countries  under  your  system  in  articles  which 
could  be  produced  in  iMigland,  that  you  could  to  a  certain  extent  put  a  stop  to 
foreign  trade  among  the  workpeople  ;  but  surely  you  could  not  put  a  stop  to  it 
among  the  capitalists  ? 

I  was  led  by  your' Lordships  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  question,  and 
what  I  said  as  to  the  general  question  does  not  apply  to  this  particular  thing; 
thai  is  to  say,  that  if  the  whole  country  is  under  this  system,  then  it  is  an 
entirely  different  thing,  and  the  whole  laws  of  international  trade  are  altered 
altogether  in  that  case  ;  but  if  I  am  allowed  to  confine  myself  to  this  proposal 
merely,  then  I  should  not  place  ;;ny  restriction  on  foreign  trade  or  any  kind 
of  trade  at  all. 

■21740.  I  understand  that  you  would  educate  the  working-men  up  to 
making  what  they  could  at  home,  and  buying  as  little  as  they  could  from  the 
foreigners  ? 

Yes. 

21741.  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  influence  foreign  trade  in  that  way, 
because  you  vvould  have  the  capitalists  cairying  on  foreign  trade  as  tliey  have 
always  done  ? 

If  the  system  were  extended  you  would  not  have  any  capitalists. 
2 1  742.  How  would  you  get  rid  of  them  ? 

If  my  plan  is  adopted  in  this  industry,  the  community  will  practically  abolish 
the  capitalist  and  take  his  functions  on  itself :  and  in  the  same  way,  were  it 
applied  to  all  industries,  the  c(miniunity  wouhi  do  the  same. 

21743.  There  must  be  such  people  as  capitalists;  I  imagine  some  people  will 
always  be  clever  enough  to  make  more  money  than  others? 

From  my  reading  of  political  economy  the  man  who  has  money  is  not 
necessarily  a  c  ipitalist,  it  is  the  man  who  invests  money  and  gels  a  profit 
from  it. 

21744.  Chairman.]  You  told  us  that  you  were  struck  by  the  inteUigence  of 
these  people,  that  they  were  as  intelligent  as  you  find  men  among  the  work- 
people generally,  and  that  they  were  quite  able  to  carry  on  business  and  look 
after  their  own  intt rests  ? 

Yes,  I  found  that.  When  I  first  read  of  their  condition  and  heard  of  it  as 
an  outsider,  I  thought  there  would  be  less,  much  less  intelligence,  among  those 
men  than  1  found  when  I  went  there. 

21745.  You  say  they  are  very  intelligent  people  r 
Fairly  intelligent  people. 

21746.  You  have  rather  contradicted  yourself;  because  you  said  that  they 
were  as  intelligent  as  the  generality  of  workmen,  and  also  you  said  that 
they  were  so  crushed  that  they  had  no  intelligence  left  ;  which  is  your 
opinion  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  they  have  not  got  the  particular  kind  of  training  and 
experience  to  fit  them  to  carry  out  such  a  thing  as  a  co-operative  scheme  without 
the  hel])  of  eommei  cial  men.  1  hey  are  very  intelligent  in  their  own  work,  and 
intelligent  so  far  as  their  ow  n  narrow  surroundings  go  ;  many  of  them  have  never 
been  outside  of  their  district  in  their  lives  ;  they  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
commercial  world,  and  the  ways  of  the  comn;ercial  world,  and  hence  to 
a  large  extent  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  any  such  scheme.  That  is  what  I 
meant,  and  I  hope  I  have  iu)t  contradicted  myself. 

21747.  J  ''^^i  iiot  quite  clear  that  1  understand  you  about  shortening  hours; 
you  told  me  that  in  the  event  oi'  the  supply  getting  larger  than  the  demand,  the 
hours  would  have  to  be  reduced,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  output  would  have  to 
be  reduced  by  shortening  the  hours  ? 

Yes. 

21748.  But  I  inferred  from  that  that  you  meant  to  keep  up  the  same  rate  of 
wages  r 

The  same  rate  but  not  the  same  amount. 

21749.  Do 
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21749.  Do  you  mean  that  wages  should  be  reduced  proportionate!}  ? 
Wages  would  either  be  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  piece  work,  and  in  that  case 

they  would  reduce  themselves  automatically  if  you  restricted  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  each  worker,  if  you  had  an  idle  day  in  the  week  or  a  shorter 
working  day, 

21750.  Then  you  mean  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to  say,  "You  have 
been  earning  30*.  a  week,  but  the  supply  is  getting  too  large ;  you  mu?t  reduce 
your  hours  oOpei'  cent.,  and  only  earn  15     a  week"  .- 

If  the  supply  were  getting  too  large,  you  must  also  see  how  the  funds  of  the 
undertaking  ;ire  ;  if  the  supply  is  too  large,  and  the  funds  are  in  a  good  condition, 
then  it  follows  that  you  can  reduce  the  hours  without  reducing  the  wages ;  that 
is  possible. 

21751.  I  only  want  to  know  what  your  plan  is;  would  you  leave  it  to  the 
option  of  the  board  of  every  factory  to  settle  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  hours 
of  work  ? 

What  I  wished  to  make  clear  to  your  Lordship  was  that  the  rate  of  wages 
and  the  hours  of  work  would  practically  settle  themselves  ;  in  this  way,  that  the 
board  of  management  would  have  to  pay  at  the  end  of  any  particulai-  period 
certain  fixed  charges,  such  as  cost  of  management,  interest  upim  capital,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  then  they  must  regulate  the  hours  and  the  wages  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  certain  stock  in  the  warehouses,  and  to  keep  a  working  balance  in  hand. 

21752.  iViid  by  reducing  the  hours  and  wages  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
a  larger  stock  ? 

Ye"s. 

21753.  And  that  you  would  leave  to  the  option  of  the  board? 

Yes  ;  but  a  reduction  of  the  hours  does  not  necessarily  mean  also  a  reducticm 
of  wages. 

21754.  And  that  of  course  you  would  ai)ply  also  in  your  general  view  as  to 
how  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  should  be  carrried  out  r 

I  would  ratlur  not  enter  into  the  general  view.  If  you  have  this  scheme 
only,  then  these  people  are  in  the  same  jjosition  as  a  limited  liability  company, 
or  a  limited  co-operative  society,  except  that  they  pay  interest  to  the  Govern- 
ment instead  of  to  the  capitalists,  and  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  therefore 
they  have  got  to  get  their  wages  in  the  commercial  market  ;  they  liave  got  to 
sell  their  goods,  and  simply  be  satisfied  with  the  best  pricj  they  can  get  for  those 
goods,  whereas  if  you  extend  it  to  the  whole  industry  you  not  only  revolutionise 
the  industries  of  Ihe  country,  but  the  markets  as  well,  and  then  the  lavvs  of 
exchange  hecome  different  of  course. 

21755.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  large  question;  I  understand  your 
general  view  to  be  that  industry  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community  ? 

Yes. 

21756.  And  you  also  think  that  in  a  country  like  this,  vvith  free  ports,  could 
keep  u[)  its  rate  of  wages  50  or  100  per  cent,  higher  tl.'an  the  rate  of  wages  of  a 
neighbouring  country  without  excluding  their  goods  ? 

i  cannot  give  you  a  categorical  answer  to  that.  You  speak  of  paying  the 
rate  of  wages ;  now  the  term  "  wages  "  bears  an  entirely  diff^ei  ent  significance 
under  such  a  system  as  I  have  proposed  here,  a  socialistic  system,  and  wages  in 
the  present  meaning  of  the  word  are  entirely  abolished. 

21757.  We  will  eliminate  wages  and  say  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
would,  in  yuur  opinion,  be  50  per  cent,  better  ? 

The  general  condition  of  the  people  vvould  be  a  great  deal  better  than  now. 

21758.  A  great  deal  better  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  other 
countries  ? 

That  depends  upon  whether  in  other  countries  they  did  not  do  the  same 
thing,  which  I  think  they  would. 

(11-)  T  T  2  21759.  I  am 
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21759.  I  am  assuming  that  they  did  not? 

Then  they  would  be  better  off  than  their  neighbours  in  other  countries. 

21760.  I  only  want  to  understand  clearly  whether  your  opinioa  is  that  this 
state  of  things  can  be  brought  about,  allowing  the  production  of  our  labour  to 
be  in  free  competition  \\  ith  the  production  of  labour  of  other  countries  who 
have  not  adopted  this  system  ? 

My  answer  to  thai  is  this,  that  under  such  a  system  we  would  not  produce 
for  the  sake  of  competition. 

21 76  I.  I  only  want  to  know  what  your  opinion  is  ? 

1  do  not  clearly  understand  your  question. 

21762.  My  question  is  whether  you  think  according-  to  your  theory  the 
condition  of  the  people  could  he  raised  so  as  to  be,  we  will  say  50  or  100  per 
cent.,  superior  to  th.it  of  the  people  of  neighbouring  countries  in  Europe, 
althougii  we  allow  the  products  of  that  cheaper  labour  to  come  freely  into  our 
country  ? 

With  this  reservation,  I  will  say  yes,  that  we  would  only  buy  what  we  liked 
of  their  products. 

21763.  I  will  say  then  provided  also  that  our  ports  are  open  to  the  products 
of  cheaper  labour  ? 

As  far  as  ])rotectivc  restrictions  are  concerned,  I  should  not  propose  to  make 
any  difference  except  to  aljolish  what  now  remains. 

2  i  764.  Have  you  any  official  c  onnection  with  the  society  concerned  in  getting 
up  tliis  scheme  r 

It  is  simply  a  committee,  and  I  am  a  member  of  that  committee ;  the 
committee  consists  of  Mr.  Cunicghame  Graham,  Mr.  Ci-nybeare,  Mr.  Donald, 
Mr.  Binning,  Mr.  Barktr,  Mr,  Chambers,  Mr.  Pope,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Moll,  and 
myself,  and  one  or  two  others. 

21765.  Who  is  the  secretary  ? 
1  am  the  Fecretary. 

21766.  How  often  have  you  been  down  to  Cradley  Heath? 

Latterly,  since  the  end  of  last  Session,  I  have  been  down  twicj  altogether, 
and  I  had  been  down  several  times  before  that. 

21767.  Half  a  dozen  times? 
Three  or  four  times. 

21  768.  How  long  have  you  known  the  district  ? 

The  district  1  have  been  down  to  a  dozen  times,  I  should  think. 

21769.  How  long  have  you  known  Cradley  Heath  ? 

I  first  knew  the  conditions  there  a  little  over  two  years  ago,  when  there  wa> 
very  keen  distress  there. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  DAVID  MOORE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

21770.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business ? 

I  pm  a  nail  manufacturer,  living  at  Hasbury,  and  employ  22  hands  in  my 
factory, 

21771.  Where  is  your  factory  : 
At  Hasbury,  near  to  Halesowen. 

21772.  That  is  the  same  as  Halesowen  ? 

Yes,  very  near  to  Halesowen  ;  it  is  in  that  dis-trict. 

21773.  ^^'^^  you  have  a  factory  with  22  hands,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

21774.  Mj'king 
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2 1  774.  Making-  n;iils  r 

Yes  ;  six  of  them  are  women. 

2i77.>  Making-  all  kinds  of  nails  ? 

As  low  as  2 J,  aud  up  as  high  as  10  and  20  inches  long. 
21776.  Do  you  work  yourself? 

No,  I  only  look  after  the  workmen  ;  I  do  not  make  nails  myself. 

217;;.  Six  you  say  aic  women;  how  many  are  children  or  young 
persons  ? 

Three,  1  believe  that  is  it. 

2177S.  The  rest  are  men? 
The  others  are  men. 

21779.  ^^^s      '"^  one  shop? 

No^  there  are  several  shops,  single  shops,  ranging  a  considerable  lengtli  ;  all 
single  shops ;  there  is  one  that  is  a  kind  of  double  shop  where  there  are  four 
people  working- 

21780.  They  are  not  all  under  the  same  roof? 
No. 

21781.  They  are  all  in  the  same  yard  ? 
In  the  same  yard. 

21782.  How  many  shops  altogether  in  the  yard  ? 
Ten  ;  one  is  a  double  shop. 

21783.  Tlien  there  are  about  two  people  in  each  ? 
Yes. 

21784.  Are  thev  all  working  directly  for  you? 
Yes. 

21785.  How  do  you  pay  them  ? 

We  have  a  lisf  that  we  pay  them,  so  much  per  bundle  ;  .54  Ihs.  weight  is  what 
we  call  a  bundle. 

2178O.  None  of  them  work  on  their  own  account,  merely  hiring  the  stalls 
fromi  you  ? 

No,  they  all  work  for  me. 

21787.  Do  they  live  in  the  neighbourhood? 
Yes,  they  do. 

21788.  What  list  are  you  paying  by  ? 

A  list  that  has  been  recently  made  out.  They  have  had  an  advance,  and  it 
has  I)een  made  out  by  the  workpeople,  and  we  pay  them  according  to  that  list. 
There  is  one  list  for  what  we  call  the  nail  master,  and  there  is  another  that  is 
for  the  nail  factor,  that  is  because  he  finds  the  tools  and  the  fire. 

■2  1780.  That  is  what  is  called  the  "  in-list,"  is  it  ? 
Yes,  that  is  what  is  called  the  in-list. 

2  I  790.  That  is  what  you  are  paying  ? 
Yes. 

21791.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  difference  between  the  two 
lists  is  ? 

It  vai'ies  according  to  the  size  of  the  nails;  in  some  cases  it  is  3^c?.  per 
bundle,  and  5  d.  and  6  d. ;  the  smaller  the  nail  the  more  the  difference  is. 

21  792.  Should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  it  varies  from  Ad.  to  8d.l 
Yes,  I  think  you  would. 

21793.  You  have  some  children  working  in  your  factory  ? 
Only  one  or  two  that  are  under  18  years  of  age;  not  under  14  or  anything 
of  that  kind. 

(11-)  T  T  3  21  794.  Your 
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21794.  Vour  factory,  of  course,  is  under  the  Factory  Act  ? 
Yes. 

21795.  Is  it  ever  visited  by  the  inspectors  ? 
Yes  ;  they  pay  me  visits  now  and  again. 

2179O.  I  do  not  mean  the  sanitary  inspector,  but  the  inspector  under  the 
Jvictory  and  Workshop  Act  ? 
Yes ;  he  has  been  several  times. 

21797.  What  are  your  hours  of  work  ? 

From  seven  till  seven  with  those  that  are  under  18. 

2i7g8.  And  what  allowance  for  meals  out  of  that  ? 

Half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for 
tea  ;  two  hours  altogether. 

21799.  That  is  for  the  women  ? 
And  the  men. 

21800.  And  the  children  the  Sf.me  r 
Yes. 

21801.  But  i  think  you  said  you  had  no  children  ? 
No  ;  Eot  under  14. 

21  802.  Where  do  you  gf  t  your  iron  from  ? 

T  get  my  iron  from  Messrs.  Samuel  Newton  &  Son,  of  Brierley  Hill,  most 
of  it ;  th;it  is  the  firm  I  buy  it  from. 

21803.  Are  they  ironmasters? 
They  are  ironmasters  only. 

2i8o^^.  You  buy  your  iron  direct  from  the  manufacturer  .- 
Yes. 

21805.  And  vou  get  it  made  up  by  these  people  working  for  you  r 
Yes. 

21806.  Do  you  ever  buy  any  iron  from  anywhere  else  ? 

Yes  ;  1  have  bought  some  from  the  Bromford  Iron  Company  and  the  'Hay- 
bridge  Iron  Company,  in  Shropshire. 

21807.  Do  you  ever  buy  any  exce|jt  from  iron  manufacturers  ? 
No. 

21808.  Do  you  never  buy  any  from  workmen  ? 
No,  under  no  circumstances. 

21809.  Or  from  other  nail  masters  ? 
No. 

21810.  Have  you  any  work  done  tor  you  outside  your  factory  r 
No. 

2181  I    Do  you  buy  your  nails  from  outside  ? 
No,  none  at  all. 

21812.  How  much  iron  do  you  give  to  your  hands  at  a  time 

They  generally  take  out  to  cut  down  sometimes  half  a  ton,  sometimes  5  cwt., 
sometimes  a  ton ;  it  all  depends  upon  what  the  orders  are  and  what  kind  of 
nail  is  ordered  ;  sometimes  it  is  5  cwt.,  sometimes  10  cwt.,  and  in  some 
instances  a  ton,  but  it  is  very  rare  that  it  is  more  than  a  ton  that  is  taken  out 
at  one  time. 

21813.  How  long  would  it  take  a  man  to  work  up  a  ton  r 

It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  nail.  If  it  a  nail  that  is  6  inches  in 
length  and  iths  thick,  the  common  spike  nail,  it  would  take  an  ordinary  work- 
man about  four  days. 

21814.  Whom  do  you  sell  to? 

I  sell  some  to  the  merchants  in  Birmingham.    I  have  under  some  circum- 
stances 
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stances  sold  to  the  nail  masters  a  few,  but  there  are  a  few  places  in  Birmingham 
which  I  supply,  but  none  in  London. 

21815.  Is  all  3^our  work  the  home  trade,  or  do  you  make  any  nails  for 
export  ? 

We  have  made  nails  for  export,  but  I  have  simply  been  responsible  for  their 
being  delivered  in  Liverpool  or  London,  that  is  all. 

2i8ifi.  But  you  sell  direct  to  the  merchants  S')metimes  ? 
Direct  to  the  merchants. 

21857.  Sometimes  to  the  nail  masters  in  the  neighbourhood  r 

Sometimes  to  the  nail  masters  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  very  few ;  when 

we  are  short  of  work  I  o()  round  sometimes,  and  if  there  is  anything  wanted  in 

my  way  we  serve  them. 

21818.  Do  you  keep  the  same  number  of  hands  all  the  year  round,  about? 
Yes  ;  if  we  have  been  short  of  work,  or  anything  of  that  kinti,  there  have 

been  times  when  we  have  been  a  little  bit  slack,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  been 
fairly  well  going  nuw  for  a  considerable  time. 

21819.  We  have  had  it  suggested  in  evidence,  that  when  the  larger  masters 
are  overstocked,  or  anticipate  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  brisk  demand,  they 
stop  giving  out  any  orders,  and  that  then  the  large  shopmen,  men  like  yourself, 
for  instance,  W(juld  go  on  giving  out  work  ;  that  the  larger  masters  stop  giving 
out  any  orders  whenever  they  anticipate  that  a  slack  time  is  coming,  or  think 
that  they  are  overstocked,  and  lell  their  men  that  they  must  play  for  a  bit,  but 
that  the  smaller  men,  what  Mr.  Green  called  large  shopmen  like  yourself,  will 
put  out  work  to  be  done  at'  lower  rates,  and  do  not  stop  at  all  ;  is  that  the 
case  ? 

I  do  not  know  any  case,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself,  where  that  has  been 
done.  We  have  only  got  small  capital,  and  when  other  people  stop,  as  a  rule, 
we  are  compelled  to  stop,  very  sharp  ;  we  cannot  go  on  long  as  a  rule.  I  think 
it  is  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Gieen  that  would  be  likely  to  do  a  think  like  that 
and  not  ourselves,  because  they  have  plenty  of  capital,  and  we  have  not ;  only 
just  enough  to  carry  it  on. 

21 8.^0.  You  mean  that  if  the  large  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  stop,  you 
would  be  obliged  to  stop  too  ? 

In  case  there  was  a  stock,  or  if  the  workpeople  were  likely  to  rtrike  and 
make  a  demand  for  an  advance,  I  think  the  larger  masters  are  just  the  people 
that  would  send  their  orders,  40  or  50  tons  pretty  sharp,  and  jam  them  up ; 
but  not  we,  we  have  not  capital  enough. 

21821.  But  that  is  going  into  another  point.  What  was  suggested  before 
the  Committee  was  this,  that  when  the  larger  manufacturers  are  giving  out  no  ' 
work  at  all,  men  will  go  to  the  foggers,  large  shopmen,  and  so  on,  and  will  sell 
them  their  nails  at  lower  rates  in  order  to  get  something,  and  that  then  the 
masters  will  buy  from  tlje  foggers  and  large  shopmen,  and  so  on  ;  is  that  the 
case  ? 

That  may  have  been  the  case  in  times  past,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  under 
present  circumstances  there  are  very  few  factors  but  what  are  in  the  associa- 
tion, and  they  would  not  make  tiiem  at  any  less  than  the  rest,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  there  would  be  no  advantage  in  their  doing  that  kind  of  thing,  and  1  do 
not  know  how  that  is  done  at  the  present  date. 

218^:2.  That  has  not  occurred  to  your 

It  has  not  occurred  to  me..  There  may  be  a  few  men  th«t  have  been  working 
for  them  that  ;a'e  so  reduced  in  circumstances  that  they  may  take  advantage  of 
those  circumstances  sometimes ;  but  they  would  not  apply  to  all  the  factors, 
they  would  apply  to  some  that  are  employing  a  few  people  that  couhl  not  get 
any  work  from  their  masters  or  even  from  a  respectable  iactor;  they  are  so 
reduced,  through  possibly  their  own  dishonesty  and  negligence  and  often  extra- 
vagance, that  it  has  brought  them  to  that  state.  Those  are  the  classiss  of  people 
that  would  be  likely  to  make  the  work. 

(11.)  T  T  4  21823.  But 
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21823.  But  you  would  not  buy  these  nails  from  the  outside  people  at  finy 
price  ? 

I  do  not  buy  any  nail?.  I  will  not  say  that  if  I  see  a  chance  to  buy  a  ton  of 
nails  from  an  outsider,  and  tliey  were  considerably  under  price,  but  M'hat  very 
likely  I  should  he  tempted  and  possibly  yield  to  such  a  temptation  ;  but  I  have 
not  done  so. 

21  824.  Then  you  have  to  find  the  shop,  and  the  heeuth,  and  the  fuel,  and  the 
tools,  and  everytliing  ? 
Yes. 

21825.  And  you  charge  for  that  the  difference  between  the  two  prices,  which 
varies,  we  will  say,  from  4  d.  to  8  c?.  ? 

Yes ;  th  re  is  a  hst  made  out  for  us  to  be  governed  by- 

21826.  Does  that  4  d.  to  8^?.  cover  everthing  ? 

Not  exactly  ;  that  means  the  fire  and  the  tool?  upon  which  they  work,  but 
ti)ere  are  t(;ols,  apart  from  those  upon  which  they  work,  that  continually  want 
repairing.  Now  for  the  repairing  of  those  tools  that  they  are  using  a  shilling  a 
week  is  charged  extra;  that  is,  if  a  man  repairs  those  tools  on  the  ground,  a 
shilling,  as  a  lulc,  is  charged,  in  some  instances  1  s.  6  d  ,  but  it  is  1  s.,  at  all 
events,  that  they  pay  at  my  own  place  ;  but  when  we  are  governed  by  the  list 
it  means  that  we  shall  tind  a  set  of  the  tools  for  them  to  work  with;  a  block, 
an  Oliver,  a  bellows,  and  a  shop  for  them  to  be  in  ;  but  what  tools  they  require 
for  different  sizes  and  sorts  of  work  they  are  expected,  to  pa}  for  when  they 
want  repairing. 

21826.  Do  they  pay  a  regular  sum  of  a  shilling,  a  shilling  a  week,  whether 
they  want  repairing  or  not? 

They  are  sure  to  want  repairing ;  they  cannot  keep  working  tools  without 
their  wanting  repairing. 

21S28.  At  any  rate  tiicre  is  a  regular  charge  of  a  shilling  a  week  ? 

A  shilling  a  week.  A  shilling  a  week  would  not  pay  a  tool  mender  or  repairer 
in  some  cases,  but  the  w^ork  is  not  regular  ;  sometimes  there  is  much  to  do,  and 
sometimes  little ;  it  all  depends  upon  the  class  of  work  we  have  on  at  the  time. 

21829.  Men  and  women  and  girls  ? 

Yes;  that  is,  the  header  that  has  to  pay  it,  it  is  not  the  pointers  that  have  to 
pay  it. 

21830.  Where  are  the  tools  repaired? 
On  the  ground. 

21 831 .  In  the  shop  ? 

Yes,  ihei  e  is  a  smith's  shop  on  purpose.  I  have  a  smith's  shop  w  here  all 
those  things  arc  repaired. 

21  832.  How  many  hands  are  there  in  the  smit;h"s  shop? 

Only  two  ;  one  or  two,  one  blowing  ;  the  smith  has  two  ;  sometimes  there  is 
l)ut  one. 

21833.  The  smith's  whole  time  is  not  occupied  in  repairing  tools  ? 

No.  I  often  do  them  myself;  if  there  is  anything  special  I  go  down  and  do 
the  tools  myself  very  often.  I  have  a  son  that  is  practising  a  bit,  and  I  have 
him  in  harness  just  now.    I  often  do  them  myself  if  there  is  anything  special. 

21834.  Do  the  women  ever  repair  them  themselves  r 
No,  they  could  not  do  that, 

21835.  Then  is  there  anything  el?e  deducted  besides  that  I  s.  a  week  } 
Nothing  more. 

21836.  What  do  you  allow  for  the  waste  of  iron  in  making  nails  ? 

They  have  112  lbs.  of  iron,  and  they  are  expected  to  weigh  back  108  lbs.  of 
nails  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doing  it  providing  the  workman  is  careiul. 

21  837.  That  is  4  lbs.  in  the  cwt.  r 
Four  pounds  in  the  cwt. 

21838.  And 
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21838.  And  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair  allowance  for  a  skillfui  work- 
man ? 

1  do  ;  they  often  get  iron  out  of  it. 

21  S39.  How  much  do  you  suppose  a  very  careful  man  could  save  ? 
Well,  I  shoidd  think  that  a  good  workman,  in  making  large  nails,  would  get 
20  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  of  iron  every  week  ;  he  would  gain  that  I  mean. 

21840.  What  would  he  do  with  it? 

If  he  was  at  work  on  my  place  he  does  not  pay  for  any  iron  if  he  loses,  and 
receives  nothing  for  it  if  he  saves. 

21841.  What  does  he  do  with  the  iron  he  saves  r 
It  belongs  to  mc. 

2  1 842.  What  do  you  do  with  it  ? 

That  is  the  iron  made  into  nail-?.  If  a  man  takes  a  ton  of  iron  out  and  there 
are  a  few  over,  it  is  put  on  one  side. 

21S43.  That  is  nails? 

They  belong  to  the  workman. 

21844.  And  what  does  he  do  with  them  ? 

There  may  be  some  of  the  iron  sometimes  not  as  good  quality,  or  there  may 
be  a  little  more  waste,  and  then  they  come  in,  and  so  if  he  is  anything  short  at 
any  time  no  money  is  kept  from  him  for  anything  iie  might  lose,  and  he 
receives  no  money  for  anything  he  might  gain. 

21845.  He  does  not  sell  them? 
No. 

21846.  He  is  not  allowed  to  ? 

If  he  were  to  sell  them,  if  at  any  time  they  were  short,  I  should  expect  him 
to  pay. 

2184.7.  You  mean  that  he  is  not  charged  anything  for  being  short? 
No.  ' 

21848.  If  a  man  is  short  two  or  three  pounds  constantly,  what  happens? 

If  a  man  continues  that  sort  of  thing  I  should  discharge  him,  or  tell  him  to 
pay ;  but  it  has  been  my  rule  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  give  no  money 
for  iron,  because  the  people  are  a  little  dissatisfied  about  it.  I  say,  "  If  you 
cannot  weigh  two  bundles  of  nails  you  will  either  have  to  pay  for  the  iron  or 
be  discharged." 

21  849.  What  is  the  regular  charge  for  the  iron  ? 

It  all  depends  upon  the  class  of  nail.  If  they  were  small  plate  na  Is  such  as 
3  by5-16ths,  if  I  were  to  charge  I  should  consider  the  iron  and  the  nails 
together;  I  should  pay  the  man  that  weighed  10  bundles  of  nails  for  5  cwt. 
of  nails ;  I  should  deduct  from  that  five  cwt.  1  d.  per  I'o.,  which  of  course 
would  not  pay  the  worth  of  the  nails  and  the  iron,  because  if  he  is  nine 
or  10  lbs.  short  he  has  really  not  made  the  iron,  so  that  I  should  deduct  it 
from  the  whole  amount ;  so  that  the  1  d.  per  lb.  means  a  1  d.  for  the  nails  and 
the  iron,  which  would  really  not  be  an  overcharge  at  all,  because  they  are 
really  worth  more. 

21850.  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  for  the  last  two  or  tliree  years  you 
have  deducted  nothing  from  any  of  the  hands  working  for  you  for  wages  ? 

It  may  not  be  quite  three  years. 

21851.  Say  two  years  ? 

I  believe  there  is  only  one  workman  that  has  been  on  my  ground  ;  he  is  a 
youni>  chap  that  has  just  been  learning,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  one,  and 
he  has  been  trying  his  hand,  I  think,  in  fact  I  am  quite  certain,  sure  that  it  has 
been  more  than  two  years  since  I  deducted  a  I  d.,  and  in  that  case  there  has 
been,  I  do  not  know  whether  7  d.  or  8cf.,and  that  just  happened  in  those 

(U.)  Uu  3  by 
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3  by  .5-l6ths  nails  to  which  I  referred,  and  that  is  the  only  case,  I  am  quite 
Sure,  that  has  happened  at  my  place  for  more  than  two  years.  I  have  had 
people  working  for  me  for  more  than  ten  yeais  that  have  not  paid  one  penny 
for  iron. 

21852.  And  you  tell  the  Committee  that  with  the  exception  of  one  case  you 
have  not  deducted  anything  whatever  from  anybody  in  your  place  for  waste 
during  the  last  two  years  ? 

I  have  not. 

2185  J.  Where  do  you  weigh  your  nails  r 

I  have  two  places;  one  a  place  in  a  kind  of  shed  in  a  yard,  and  anotlier 
place  in  the  warehouse  ;  the  heavy  goods  I  stack  under  a  shed,  and  the  small 
goods  I  generally  put  in  my  warehouse. 

21854.  Where  is  your  warehouse  ? 

Very  close  to  my  house  ;  in  the  same  yard  where  the  shops  are. 

21855.  You  weigh  some  of  them  there  and  some  of  them  in  the  shed  r 

Yes,  but  they  are  right  close  to  the  shop,  and  all  the  workmen  weigh  their 
own  nails,  and  they  often  weigh  them  themseb  es  when  I  am  not  there. 

21856.  What  kind  of  a  machine  do  you  weigh  with  r 
Avery's  machine,  dead  weights. 

■1 !  857.  A  scale  ? 

Yt'S ;  on  the  average  ordinary  dead  weights  two  56  lbs,  per  cwt.  ;  that  is  how 
we  weigh.    I  have  got  two  machines,  but  they  are  not  patents. 

21  858.  Do  the  men  ever  complain  about  the  weighing? 

No  ;  1  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  a  complaint  about  any  of  the  weights  at 
all  scarcely,  with  the  exception  of  tliis  one  case  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  and 
it  just  happens,  by -the- bye,  that  I  was  reminded  that  very  likely  the  instance 
would  crop  up  here  to-day,  that  it  is  this  very  person  to  whom  1  am  referring 
tliat  has  been  learning  to  work,  that  he  did  not  weigh  in  his  nails  within  some 
7lb.^.  or  8  lbs.  I  think  it  was.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  gone  and  spread 
a  report  to  the  effect  that  my  weights  were  wrong.  I  think  it  was  Sunday 
evening  or  Monday  last  that  T  got  to  know  about  it ;  the  young  man's  mother 
had  come  to  my  house  on  Saturday  evening,  requesting  me  to  give  him  another 
start  and  another  trial,  which  I  promised  to  do,  and  I  had  no  thought  of  any- 
thing else  till  Sunday  evening  I  was  told  what  the  young  fellow  had  been 
saying  about  my  scales  and  weights,  and  then  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he 
should  not  make  anything  at  all  for  me.  His  father  came  to  me,  and  I  said, 
"  Your  son  has  made  some  statements  which  are  a  gross  misrepresentation,  in 
fact  it  is  a  lie,  and  nothing  but  that.  I  have  22  hands  at  work  for  me,  ask  any 
of  them,  from  the  bottom  of  the  yard  to  the  top,  whether  1  have  been  ever 
guilty  of  such  injustice  ;"  and  the  father  suid  he  v/as  very  sorry,  and  that  the 
young  fellow  had  had  too  much  beer  ;  but  I  said  I  could  not  excuse  his  son 
under  such  circumstances,  or  let  him  commence  work  on  my  ground  again. 
And  so  I  should  imagine  that  the  wind  has  blown  in  this  direction  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  has  or  not. 

2?  859.  Is  that  the  only  case  of  a  complaint  ? 

That  is  the  only  case  ;  I  do  nut  know  of  another  at  all. 

21860.  You  never  had  a  charge  brought  against  you  in  that  matter  ? 
Not  a  charge,  in  no  shape  or  form. 

21861 .  We  had  in  evidence  the  case  of  a  man  putting  half  a  quarry  piece  on 
his  scale  ? 

That  is  exactly  what  was  said. 

21862.  That  is  the  complaint  you  are  speaking  of ;  is  that  concerning  your- 
self '.' 

^  es. 

21863.  I  will 
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21863.  I  will  read  you  that  evidence;  it  is  on  page  206,  question  20209. 
Mr.  price  says  :  "  They  do  not  lose  any  iron  (that  is  my  argument)  by  the  way 
they  weigh  them.  I  went  to  buy  a  ton  of  nails  of  a  fogger  myself,  and  he  had 
^ot  on  the  machine,  on  the  one  side  of  the  weight,  half  a  qurrry  piece  ;  when 
he  went  to  weigh  the  half  ton  of  nails  for  me  he  put  that  on  one  side ;  that 
shoued  me  he  had  been  weighing  for  his  men  with  half  a  quarry  piece  on  the 
scale ;  that  would  weigh  a  pound  or  two  pounds  "  r 

That  would  not  be  the  same  case  ;  but  it  was  a  quarry  piece  that  this  young 
fellow  spoke  of  in  the  report  that  he  iiad  set  flying ;  and  I  thought  it  had  refer- 
ence to  the  same  thing  ;  but  that  could  not  be  the  same  aftair  at  all. 

21864.  ^  ould  this  which  I  have  read  to  you  refer  to  you  r 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

21  865.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  r 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  it ;  it  cannot  refer  to  me.  I  do  not  retuember 
anybody  coming  to  me ;  and  if  they  did,  I  had  not  a  quarry  piece. 

2 1 8^6.  Jn  any  case  it  could  not  refer  to  you  ? 
No. 

21867.  If  Mr.  Price  did  refer  to  you,  you  would  say  he  was  wrong  ? 

He  certainly  could  not  refer  to  me  ;  if  he  did,  all  I  have  to  say  is  that  it  is  a 
gross  falsehood. 

21868.  What  are  the  nails  weighed  in  ;  are  they  put  in  bags  to  be  weighed  ? 
They  are  put  in  bags  to  be  weighed. 

21869.  What  do  you  allow  for  the  weight  of  the  bag  ? 
Two  pounds. 

21870.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  that  the  bags  do  not  weigh  two 
pounds  ? 

They  may  in  some  instances  be  a  little  under,  but  if  I  go  to  a  nailmaster  and 
sell  him  some  work,  as  I  do  sometimus,  exactly  the  same  kind  of  bags  are 
reckoned  two  pounds  ;  there  may  be  some  of  them  a  little  over,  or  some  an  ounce 
or  two  under,  but  they  are  so  near  that  no  reasonable  person,  I  think,  would 
be  over  scrupulous  about  that  weight.  I  would  not  say  that  they  are  two 
pounds,  but  they  are  so  near. 

21871.  You  would  say  that  they  average  two  pounds  ? 
They  average  two  pounds  as  near  as  possible, 

2^872.  You  would  say  it  is  not  true  that  as  a  general  rule  they  only  weigh  n 
pound  ? 

It  is  not  true  .;  tliere  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

21 873.  When  you  sell  your  nails  to  the  merchants,  are  they  all  in  Bir- 
min2:ham  ? 

All  in  Birmingham. 

2 1 874.  I  suppose  you  do  the  carriage  yourself,  of  the  iron  and  of  the 
goods  ? 

Down  to  the  station.  The  iron  is  delivered  to  my  place.  Of  course  if  I  get 
any  nails  up  for  the  nailmaster,  I  have  to  fetch  the  iron  or  send  for  it  with  my 
horse  and  trap,  and  take  the  nails  back  again  to  the  warehouse. 

21  875.  But  you  never  do  get  any  iron  from  the  nailmaster,  do  you  ? 

I  have  not  done  so  for  some  time  ;  there  are  one  or  two  cases,  Messrs.  Fellowes 
and  Brothers  of  Cradley  Heath,  we  tiave  got  a  few  tons  up  for,  but  not  as  a 
rule  ;  we  got  it  from  the  merchants  chiefly. 

21876.  You  told  me  just  now  you  never  did  get  it  from  the  nailmaster;  I 
asked  you  whether  you  got  iron  from  anybody  except  the  iron  manufacturers, 
and  you  said,  No  ? 

(11.)  u  u  2  I  understood 
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I  understood  you  to  refer  to  workinsj  people,  whether  I  bought  any  of  work- 
people, as  though  peoi,l*i  had  iron  to  sell  that  really  did  not  belong  to  them 
That  is  how  I  understood  the  question, 

21877,  Then  I  understand  that  you  sometimes  buy  your  iron  from  the  manu- 
facturer, and  sometimes  from  the  nail  master  ? 

No,  I  iipver  buy  it  from  the  nail  master;  the  nail  masters  as  a  rule  keep  a 
stock  of  iron,  and  tlien  we  take  the  iron  and  take  the  work  back  to  the  ware- 
house. 

21878,  That  is  what  I  mean,  take  the  iron  ;  in  such  a  case  as  that,  do  you 
liave  to  leave  any  deuosit  of  money  with  the  nail  master  ? 

No. 

21879,  I^ow  much  iron  would  you  get  from  him  ? 

I  have  had  as  much  as  100  or  200  bundles  ;  if  a  man's  name  is  worth  any- 
thing they  do  not  require  a  deposit. 

21  880.  Then  you  take  that  at  the  regular  list  price  r 
Yes. 

218S1.  What  would  h;ipp<.-n  if  there  were  any  change  in  the  price  before  the 
work  was  delivered,  between  the  time  at  which  you  took  the  iron  and  the  time 
at  which  you  delivered  the  nails  in  r 

Tliey  would  expect  us  to  take  the  nails  in  at  the  price  we  took  them  out, 
whatever  it  may  be ;  that  is  the  rule. 

21882.  Do  thev  ever  send  you  th^'  iron,  or  do  \  ou  have  to  ask  for  it  your- 
self ? 

As  a  rule  when  the  trade  has  been  middling  we  have  gone  round  and  inquired 
whether  anything  was  wanted  in  our  way,  and  they  have  given  us  an  order  ; 
that  is  our  usual  way  of  doing  it.  Sometimes  they  come  to  us  when  we  are 
busy  ;  they  pay  us  a  vibit,  and  say,  "  Get  us  up  a  few  tons  of  nails,"  and  we 
have  to  fetch  the  iron  out,  but  we  are  expected  to  take  in  the  nails  at  the  going 
price  at  the  time  we  received  the  iron  from  tlie  master. 

21883.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  they  send  you  a  large  quantity  of  iron  when 
they  anticipate  a  rise  in  prices,  in  order  to  get  it  made  at  the  old  rate  ? 

That  is  a  usual  thing. 

21884.  1  suppose  it  happens  to  yon  occasionally  to  have  inferior  iron,  iron  that 
requires  straightening,  and  so  or  r 

No,  I  never  get  any  of  that  class  of  iron  at  all ;  it  has  generally  happened 
that  that  class  of  iron,  file  iron  or  ring  iron,  is  for  small  nails,  but  we  do  not  get 
anything  shorter  than  2j,  and  all  those  nails  are  cut  in  lengths  of  straight  iron, 
and  not  the  iron  tl  at  is  bent  or  crooked. 

21  885.  1  think  you  ^aid  that  you  had  none  of  this  coil  iron  yourself? 
None  at  all. 

2i88ti,  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  common  thing  in  your  trade  for  this 
coil  iron  to  be  given  out,  and  for  operatives  to  have  to  straighten  it  at  their  own 
expense  ? 

Not  in  our  trade  ;  it  belongs  to  a  smaller  class  of  work. 

21887.  But  in  the  nail  trade  ? 

In  the  nail  trade,  but  not  in  our  trade  at  all. 

2ics88.  Kow,  it  has  been  suggested  to  the  Committee,  that  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  iron  is  given  out  of  a  size  to  make  smaller  nails  than  the 
size  ordered,  and  that  the  operative  is  defrauded  in  that  way  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  is  paid  for  a  certain  sized  nail,  but  the  iron  which  is  given 
out  to  him  is  smaller,  and  that  he  really  makes  a  smaller  and  more  expen- 
sive article  ;  have  you  ever  heard  of  that  r 

I  do  not  know  of  any  case  at  all  ;  I  have  heard  of  such  cases  in  the  chain- 
making,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 

21889.  When 
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21889.  When  you  take  iron  from  the  masters,  do  you  take  the  nails  to  the 
masters'  warehouses,  or  where  do  you  take  them  to  ? 

To  the  masters'  warehouses. 

21890.  And  some  of  these  masters  have  a  number  of  warehouses,  have  they 
not  : 

Yes. 

21891.  Do  you  know  whether  the  warehouseman  has  anything  to  do  with 
settling  the  price  ? 

Well,  there  is  one  man  in  the  warehouse  as  a  rule  that  you  have  to  see,  and 
the  prices  of  such  things  are  left  with  him,  and  it  is  a  custom  with  him  if  you 
go  to  ask  for  work  (that  is  as  far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me  ;  I  used  to 
make  a  good  many  for  the  warehouses,  but  I  have  not  lately),  it  is  to  say, 
"  Well,  what  is  your  price  ;  what  is  the  going  price,"  or  "  What  should  you 
want  for  so-and-so  "  ;  that  is  generally  their  way.  Of  course  everything  in  the 
nail  trade  has  been  so  unsettled  that  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  difficultv 
of  even  masters  knowing  what  really  are  the  going  prices ;  that  some  would 
under-buy  or  uuder-sell  if  they  wanted  to  get  to  know  really  what  was  going  ; 
for  want  of  organisation  that  often  occurs  and  has  occurred. 

21892.  Do  you  know  whether  this  rate  of  from  4  to  8  is  the  general 
charge  that  is  made  by  men  like  yourself;  do  they  all  make  the  same  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  but  what  the  generality  do  ;  there  may  be 
one  or  two  exceptions,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  factory  men  that  are  highly 
respectable,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  what  they  pay  the  list. 
I  have  got  several  neighbours,  and  as  far  as  I  know  I  have  heard  no  report. 
You  have  only  to  do  it  once,  and  there  is  very  soon  a  report,  and  some- 
times they  will  make  a  report  before  there  is  anything  of  the  sort  done.  The 
workmen  are  thai  way  inclined  sometimes,  if  they  are  inclined  to  be  disrespect- 
ful, and  they  often  are,  the  more  is  the  pity. 

2 1  893.  What  is  your  opinion  about  women  working  ;  do  you  think  that  the 
work  they  do  is  too  hard  for  them  ? 

I  think  there  are  certain  sizes  of  nails  that  it  is  a  real  shame  for  a  woman  to 
make.  The  men  that  work  in  my  factory  have  wives,  and  some  of  them  can  use 
the  hammer  pretty  well,  and  those  men  as  a  rule  take  advantage  of  their  wives, 
and  they  work  much  harder  than  a  woman  ought  to  work.  For  instance,  I 
have  here  [producing  a  nail)  a  "dog  "  four  inches  long,  something  like  that, 
and  half-an-inch  thick ;  that  is  what  people  make  on  my  ground,  aud  it  is 
pointed  by  a  woman  ;  but  I  contract  with  a  man  to  make  the  nail,  and  he  then, 
of  course,  does  his  best  to  get  it  pointed,  1  suppose,  for  as  little  an  expense 
as  possible,  and  if  he  has  a  wife  who  is  pretty  clever  with  the  hammer,  he  will 
put  his  wife  to  put  the  point  on,  and  the  man  puts  the  head  on,  while  really  it  is 
harder  work  to  put  the  point  on  than  the  head  ;  there  is  no  very  liard  work  in 
the  head,  while  the  point  has  to  be  drawn  out  with  the  hammer  and  the  small 
Oliver.  I  say  in  this  case  it  is  a  shame  that  a  woman  should  make  such  a  class 
of  nail  ;  it  is  a  slavery  ;  it  is  a  disgrace ;  but  I  do  not  employ  the  women 
myself,  but  it  is  left  with  the  men.  I  contract  with  a  man  for  his  nails,  and  he, 
of  course,  gets  tlie  point  put  on  as  best  he  can.  That  is  the  custom  among  us 
factors  ;  we  pay  the  men  who  head  the  nails,  and  they  are  responsible  for 
the  points,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  put  their  wives  aud  daughters  on ;  and  it  is  a 
shame. 

21894.  And  you  think  a  woman  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  at  certain 
kinds  of  work  ? 

At  certain  kinds  of  work.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  work,  a  three  eighth 
cone-headed  nail,  used  for  collieries ;  some  women  put  the  head  on  that  class 
of  nail  {pointing  to  it),  which  is  very  hard  work,  too  hard  for  a  woman  to  do  ; 
but  that  [pointing)  is  a  class  not  very  hard,  and  a  woman  could  wark  it  with- 
out injuring  her  health ;  but  as  to  such  a  nail  as  these  [pointing  to  some  nails) 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  EngUshmen  to  allow  their  wives  to  do  such  a  thing. 

(11.)  u  u  3  21895.  Do 
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21895.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  decide  by  law  what, 
class  of  work  women  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  ? 

I  do,  very  easy  ;  for  instance,  if  it  were  decided  that  a  wuman  should  not 
make  higher  than  5-i6ths,  or  No.  1  or  No.  2  in  tliickness,  then  it  would  be  no 
hardship ;  but  when  it  comes  up  to  3-8ths,  o:-  even  to  point  a  half-inch  "  dog," 
it  is  a  real  disgrace,  and  no  woman  ought  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  I  must  be 
governed  by  what  other  people  do.  As  1  have  a  factory  I  have  to  do  as  other 
people  do,  although  I  very  much  disapprove  of  it,  and  I  say  that  it  is  a 
disgrace. 

21896.  And  do  you  say  so  with  regard  to  children  the  same  thing,  that  some 
of  the  work  is  too  hard  ? 

I  say  that  under  14  years  of  ;ige  they  should  not  point  higher  than  the 
5-16ths;  it  is  too  hard  for  them. 

21897.  And  about  the  domestic  workshops,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
better  if  all  that  work  wt  re  carried  on  in  factories  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  I  was  going  to  say  I  should 
be  almost  sorry  to  find  room  for  a  lot  of  married  people,  women  in  particular,  to 
come  to  work  in  my  factory,  when  really  they  have  not  many  hours  a  day  that 
they  could  work  ;  but  if  they  have  a  little  smithy  of  their  own,  and  they  can 
work  when  they  Hke,  and  they  can  play  when  they  like  ;  so  that  I  think  iC  they 
came  under  the  Workshop  Act,  and  they  were  restricted  to  certam  hours, 
possibly  some  of  the  evils  from  which  they  now  suffer  might  be  remedied. 

21898.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  applying  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act 
to  all  the  domestic  family  workshops  ? 

Yes. 

21899.  Do  you  keep  a  provision  shop  ? 
No. 

21900.  A  public-house  ? 
No. 

21901.  No  shop  of  any  kind? 
No,  I  do  not  believe  in  that  game. 

21902.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  common  thing  in  the  district,  for  what 
have  been  called  foggers,  to  keep  shops  ? 

Well  there  are  some  two  or  three,  three  or  four,  perhaps,  in  our  district ; 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  could  speak  for  one  or  two  that  just  happened  to  do 
a  thing  like  that,  that  that  business  has  been  handed  down  to  them  by  their 
parents  ;  I  know  of  an  instance  where  a  man  keeps  such  a  shop,  and  is  in 
similar  business  to  myself,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  influence  whatever 
from  him  is  brought  to  bear  upon  his  workmen  to  lay  out  their  money  at  his 
shop  ;  there  are  several  workpeople  working  for  him  that  never  have  laid  out  a 
penny  to  my  knowledge  in  his  shop ;  in  fact  he  has  told  me  himself  that  he 
has  never  used  the  slightest  influence  to  compel  them.  I  beheve  there  are 
instances  where  it  is  done,  but  there  are  other  instances  where,  of  course,  it  is 
not  done. 

21903.  As  to  this  shilling  a  week  for  repairing  tools,  is  it  part  of  the  regular 
agreement  you  have  with  the  people  who  work  for  you  ? 

Yes,  quite  an  understanding ;  it  is  a  usual  thing;  in  some  places  they  pay 
\  s.  Qd.;  in  some  places  the  man  keeps  a  blacksmith  on  the  ground  on  purpose 
to  repair  the  tools,  and  they  are  charged  \  s,  Q  d. 

21904.  Do  you  know^  whether  that  is  contrary  or  not  contrary  to  the  Truck 
Amendment  Act  of  1887  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  should  think  not;  if  it  were  it  ought  to  be 
altered. 

21905.  The  clause  in  the  Act  is  the  8th  clause;  it  says:  "No  deduction 
shall  be  made  from  a  workman's  wages  for  sharpening  or  repairing  tools  except 
by  agreement  not  forming  part  of  the  condition  of  hiring  "  r 

But 
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But  it  is  a  thoroughly  understood  thing,  and  a  custom ;  so  that  I  hardly  see 
that  it  could  apply. 

2igo6,  Lord  MonhwelL]  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  any  com- 
plaint of  your  bags  being  under  weight  ? 

No  ;  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  some  of  our  people  perhaps  have  said, 
"  Well,  those  bags  do  not  weigh  two  lbs.  ";  but  I  have  said  tliat  they  weighed 
so  near  two  lbs.,  and  some  of  them  would  weigh  over  tw>)  lbs.,  that  there  is 
notliing  that  one  might  be  offended  about,  or  feel  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  shape  of  oppression  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  our  people  do  not  pay  for  any  iron, 
so  that  I  do  not  sec  that  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  need  much  concern 
them. 

21907,  The  allegation  is  that  the  iron  you  give  them  as  56  lbs.  weight  really 
only  weighs  55  lbs.,  and  they  have  to  put  52  out  of  that,  just  as  if  it  were 
56  lbs.  weight  ? 

Respectable  ironmasters  make  their  iron  56  lbs.  weight,  and  sometimes  it  is 
a  little  over;  and  my  experience  is  this,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have  nothing  to 
complain  aboiit  in  that  direction ;  they  get  their  weight,  because  I  do  not  get 
any  disputes  amongst  my  workpeople,  and  I  have  2*2  of  them,  and  if  there 
was  anything  of  the  kind  I  should  often  get  disputes. 

2190S.  But  you  say  that  they  have  told  you  that  your  bags  are  underweight 
sometimes  ? 

That  has  generally  occurred  when  1  see  they  have  come  pretty  near,  or  I  see 
they  have  been  a  little  short  sometimes.  1  say,  "  Look  here,  you  must  make 
two  bundles  of  nails  from  two  bundles  of  iron,"  and  they  have  said  sometimes, 
"  Well,  your  bags  do  not  weigh  quite  2  lbs."  I  have  said,  "  Well,  they  weigh 
so  near  2  lbs.  that  it  would  not  be  very  much  to  your  advantage."  I  have 
simply  made  that  remark  but  not  deducted  anything. 

21909.  Chairmaru~\  These  same  22  hands  that  are  working  for  you  now, 
have  they  been  working  for  you  for  a  long  time  ? 

I  have  some  of  them  that  have  been  working  for  me  for  10  or  12  years. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  Joseph  price,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

21910.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business? 
Shipping  and  railway  spike  manufacturer. 

21911.  Have  you  a  factory  ? 
Yes. 

21912.  Where  is  it  ? 
Springhill,  Halesowen. 

21913.  How  many  hands  are  there  working  in  it? 

I  can  employ  20  on  my  ground  when  it  is  done  :  I  am  having  it  repaired 
now. 

21914.  How  many  shops  have  you  ? 
Two. 

21915.  Ten  in  each  shop? 

No  ;  I  have  one  shop  86  feet  long,  20  feet  high,  and  17  teet  wide,  and  1  only 
put  12  hands  in  that, 

21916.  And  eight  in  the  other  ? 
Six  in  the  other. 

21917.  How  many  women  ? 
Four. 

(IL)  u  u  4  21918.  Any 
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21918.  Any  children  ? 
ISo. 

21919.  Do  you  do  any  work  yourself  ? 
Well,  a  little. 

21920.  How  long  have  you  had  this  factory  ? 
I  have  bten  in  the  trade  now  for  16  years. 

21921.  Do  you  call  yourself  a  practical  nail  maker  r 
Yes. 

21922.  You  worked  at  making  nails  before  you  had  the  factory  : 
Yes,  all  my  life-time. 

21923.  All  these  people  are  working  directly  for  you  .- 
Yes. 

21924.  How  do  you  pay  them  r 

1  get  the  iron  from  the  iron  manufacturer,  and  1  get  it  in  bundles,  and  they 
take  out  10  or  12  or  14  bundles,  or  what  not.  f  pay  them  by  the  bundle;  I 
do  not  wfigh  them  at  all ;  I  do  not  weigh  either  the  iron  or  the  nails,  because  I 
pay  them  by  ihe  bundle. 

21925.  So  much  a  bundle  of  iron? 
Yes. 

21926.  But  t-upposing  tliey  do  not  make  their  proper  quantity  of  nails? 
Ihey  do  ;  they  can  make  them  and  a  litile  over  if  anything. 

21927.  Do  you  mean  that  }ou  trust  entirely  to  them  to  make  the  proper 
quantity  ? 

Yes. 

21928.  You  never  weigh  them  at  all  ? 

We  have  to  weigh  them  when  I  send  them  away  to  the  customers,  but  I 
never  charge  them  for  anything. 

21929.  It  never  happens  that  they  are  short  r 

If  they  are  short  one  timo,  they  jire  sure  to  be  over  another  ;  I  never  stopped 
a  penny  in  my  life. 

21930.  It  is  as  brosd  as  it  is  long,  you  mean  ;  it  comes  out  right  ? 
Yes,  it  comes  out  right. 

21931.  M  hat  allowance  do  you  make  for  waster 
The  waste  is  two  ]  ounds  a  bundle. 

21932.  Four  pouL'ds  a  cwl.  r 
Yes. 

2  1033.  ^  hcn  ytu  pay  according  to  what  we  call  the  "  in-list,"  I  suppose  : 
Yei. 

21934.  Do  yon  get  nil  your  iron  from  the  iron  n  anufacturer  or  any  from  the 
nail  manufacturei  s  ? 

Most  of  it  from  the  iron  mar.ufiacturers  ;  I  only  (  o  very  little  through  the 
other. 

21935.  And  how  do  you  sell  your  nails r 
I  sell  them  to  merchants  generally. 

21936.  Not  to  any  nail  manufacturers? 
Very  seldom. 

21937.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  the  last  witness  r 
I  have. 

21938.  Did  ytu  hear  what  he  said  about  women's  work  and  children's  work, 
that  it  ought  to  be  restricted? 

Yes,  I  believe  that.  I  have  done  so  this  m.any  years.  1  do  not  believe 
in  it, 

21939.  Do 
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21939.  Do  you  think  that  the  domestic  workshops  ought  to  be  put  under  the 
Factory  Act  ? 

Yes. 

21940.  Wljat  charge  do  you  make  to  the  people  working  for  you;  how 
much  a  bundle ;  you  pay  them  a  certain  price  per  bundle,  do  not  you  f 

I  pay  them  to  the  farthing  by  the  list. 

21941.  What  do  you  take  ofif.^ 
Nothing  at  all. 

21942.  Do  you  mean  that  you  find  them  in  everything  ? 
Yes. 

21943.  And  pay  them  the  list  price? 
Yes. 

21944.  Charge  nothing  for  repairing  tools? 
No. 

21945.  Is  it  the  general  custom  in  the  trade  to  charge  notliing  ? 
It  ought  to  be  ;  1  never  charge  anything. 

2194G.  Do  you  keep  the  tools  in  repair  for  them? 

The  vvorkiuon  themselves  reckon  to  do  them  ;  they  can  do  them  so  much 
cheaper,  and  if  they  have  one  that  they  cannot  do  I  pull  my  jacket  off  myself 
and  do  it. 

21947.  But  generally  they  do  them  themselves,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

21948.  In  your  shop? 

Yes  ;  I  have  got  a  blacksmith's  shop  on  purpose. 

21949.  Do  they  ever  have  to  straighten  coiled  iron? 
No. 

21950.  You  would  not  give  out  sucli  u  thing? 
No. 

21951.  Do  you  ever  buy  nails  yourself  ? 

No  moie  than  what  I  have  got  on  the  ground.  The  fact  is  I  have  got  two 
out,  but  they  are  undi  r  the  same  restrictions  as  those  on  the  ground. 

21952.  You  mean  two  people  working  for  you? 
Yes,  they  are  just  above  in  father's  shop,  that  is  all. 

21953.  And  you  pay  them  the  same? 

1  keep  it  on  just  the  same  as  my  own  factory,  and  so  I  pay  them  just  the 
same,  and  find  rhem  everything  just  the  same  as  it  is  on  my  own  ground. 

2 1 954.  The  shop  and  firing,  and  everything  is  found  for  them  ? 
Yes. 

21955.  And  beyond  that  you  never  buy  any  nails  from  outside? 
No.  ' 

21956.  Never  have  ? 
No. 

21957.  Have  you  a  provision  shop  ? 
No. 

21958.  Or  a  pubhc-house  ? 
No.' 

21959-  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  trucking  and  truekslers  we  have  hoard 
of? 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  it  were  done  away  with  ;  a,  blessing 
to  the  country. 

(11.)  X  X  21960.  You 
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21  960.  You  think  it  does  exist,  and  that  it  is  a  bad  thin^  ? 
Yes ;  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  anything  on  the  ground  where 
there  is  manufacturing  done  ;  any  kind  of  manufacture. 

21961.  Do  you  keep  about  the  same  number  of  hands  at  work  all  the  year 
round? 

Yes. 

21962.  As  full  work  ;  full  time? 
Yes. 

21963.  How  do  you  manage  to  have  your  business  so  regular  as  that? 

I  very  often  contract,  so  that  I  can  keep  them  on  for  six  or  nine  months 
together;  if  my  customers  do  not  take  the  goods,  I  can  keep  them  in  stock  til! 
they  will  take  them. 

2 1 964.  Y^ou  accumulate  stock  : 
Yes,  a  little,  not  a  great  lot. 

2196.0.  I  suppose  that  the  demand  for  nails  is  much  greater  sometimes  than 
at  others,  is  it  not? 
Yes. 

21966.  And  yet  you  manage  to  keep  the  same  number  of  hands  at  work  all 
the  year  round  ? 

Yes. 

21967.  I  suppost!  you  could  get  a  great  many  more  orders  than  you  can 
execute  sometimes? 

I  will  not  have  more  than  I  can  execute ;  I  let  somebody  else  have  tbem. 

21968.  And  at  other  times  you  accumulate  stock? 

Not  much ;  just  to  keep  the  men  on  ;  so  that  I  can  keep  the  men  on,  that  is 
all  I  want  to  do. 

21969.  Lord  Rothschild.^  What  is  the  condition  of  the  nail  trade  now  f 
It  is  a  lot  better  now  than  it  has  been  for  years. 

21970.  And  you  do  not  suffer  at  all  from  the  foreign  competition? 

I  really  cannot  tell  much  about  the  foreign  competition ;  if  we  could  not  get 
the  foreign  orders,  we  should  be  done  ;  we  should  be  stopped. 

21971.  You  get  orders  from  abroad  ? 

Yes,  through  the  Biruiingham  merchants  and  others ;  we  could  not  stop  it 
all ;  they  are  obliged  to  come. 

21972.  I  meant,  do  you  suffer  from  the  machine-made  nails  which  are  made 
abroad  I 

I  do  not  think  we  do;  I  lost  an  order  last  week,  I  think,  that  went  to 
Belgium,  but  I  cannot  tell  how  it  went ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  price  either; 
so  my  customer  said,  that  it  was  not  in  the  price. 

21973.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudlei^h.]  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
restrict  women  to  working  at  certain  classes  of  nails  in  the  nail  making? 

Yes,  I  do. 

21974.  Is  it  true  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  nails  that  can  practically 
only  be  made  by  women  ? 

They  do  work  that  they  ought  not  to  do  ;  they  take  men's  work  out  of  their 
fingers. 

21975.  But  there  is  a  class  of  work  which  would  be  more  suited  to  women, 
is  there  not  ? 

Yes,  as  high  as  5-16ths  ;  they  do  not  want  to  make  higher  ;  3-8ths  and  half 
an  inch  and  5-8ths  are  a  shame  for  them  to  make. 

21976.  Chairman-]  The  trade  is  better  now  than  it  was  last  )'ear,  a  great 
deal,  is  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

21077.  Within 
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21977.  Within  your  experience  and  memory  of  the  trade,  can  people  earn 
now  as  good  wages  as  they  ever  could,  or  are  wages  gone  down  much  ? 

No,  they  cannot  earn  as  much  now  as  they  did  when  I  began  first. 

21978.  They  earn  a  good  deal  less? 

Yes,  they  earn  less  than  they  did  in  1874  ;  but  it  is  better  now  than  it  was 
when  JVlr.  Burnett  came  over;  we  hvive  got  an  advance  in  wages. 

21979.  Does  the  factory  inspector  ev  er  visit  your  place  ? 
Yes. 

21980.  How  often  has  he  done  so? 

I  really  could  not  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  for  I  am  not  always  at  my  place.  He 
conies  very  often  when  I  am  not  there. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JAMES  COX,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

2 1981 .  Chairman.^  What  is  your  business  ? 
A  nail  factor. 

21982.  You  do  not  make  any  nails  yourself? 
Sometimes. 

21983.  Have  you  got  a  factory  or  a  large  shop  r 
Only  a  small  shop. 

21 984-.  Do  you  employ  any  hands  in  it  r 
No. 

21985.  Only  yourself  ? 
Yes. " 

21986.  But  you  buy  nails  from  outside? 
Yes. 

21987.  All  kinds  of  nails  r 

The  sort  that  are  made  in  our  c^lss  of  work. 

21988.  Where  do  vou  live? 
At  Old  Swinford. 

21989.  What  kind  of  nails  do  they  make  there  f 

The  Essex  hurdle  and  gate  nails,  and  common  nails,  and  other  sorts. 

21990.  Whom  do  you  buy  tijese  from  ? 
The  workpeople. 

21991.  And  how  do  you  pay  for  them  ;  do  you  pay  on  a  regular  list  ? 
According  to  the  list. 

21QQ2,  What  is  the  list  ? 
The" list  of  1879. 

21993.  You  are  paying  on  the  list  of  1879  ? 
Yes. 

21994.  But  with  certain  deductions? 

Only  the  carriage ;  I  take  4  d.  a  bundle  for  carriage. 

21995.  But  you  are  not  paying  the  full  prices  of  the  1879  list? 
No,  10  per  cent,  reduction. 

2  1 996.  Ten  per  cent,  ofip  everything  ? 
Yes. 

21997.  What  else  do  you  take  off? 

Fourpence  a  bundle  carriage  some  sorts,  some  sorts  threepence,  and  s  )me 
twopence,  according  to  what  they  are. 

(11-)  XX  2  21Q98.  Anything 
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21998.  Anything  else  ? 
No. 

21999.  -^"^  )'°^  have  to  carry  these  nails  to  the  men  you  sell  them  to  ? 
Yes. 

22000.  Whom  do  you  sell  them  to  ? 

Two  or  three  parties  I  supply  with  them  ;  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Birmingham,  for  one. 

22001.  How  far  is  Birmingham  from  you  ? 
About  10  or  12  miles. 

22002.  You  have  to  carry  these  nails  at  your  own  expense  ? 

No  ;  they  come  into  the  village  where  I  live,  and  take  them  themselves. 

22003.  ^^ow  far  have  you  got  to  carry  the  nails  to  sell  them  ? 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

22004.  A.nd  where  do  yon  get  the  iron  from  ? 
From  the  warehouse. 

22005.  ^nd  you  deliver  this  iron  to  the  people  who  make  the  nails? 
Yes. 

22006.  And  fetch  the  nails  back  ? 
Yes. 

22007.  -'^i^d  charge  them  4  d.  for  carriage  ? 
Yes. 

22008.  How  much  iron  do  you  give  out  at  a  time  ? 

It  is  according  to  what  they  are  making ;  sometimes  a  bundle,  sometimes 
two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six. 

22009.  What  would  be  the  largest  quantity  ? 

I  should  think  about  two  or  three  cwts.  would  be  as  large  as  they  would  be. 

22010.  How  long  would  it  take  them  to  work  that  up.;  say  three  cwts.  1 

It  would  depend  upon  the  size  they  are  set  to  ;  it  would  take  some  a  week, 
another  not  above  half  a  week ;  sometimes  it  would  take  them  three  or  four 
weeks  to  work  three  cwts.  up. 

22011.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  they  get  the  iron  from  you,  and  do  not 
return  you  the  nails  ? 

Not  very  often. 

22012.  It  does  sometimes  ? 
It  might  occasionall}''. 

22013.  What  happens  then  ? 

I  generally  get  it  in  the  course  of  time  ;  I  wait  a  bit  longer. 

22014.  Do  you  ever  buy  iron  from  them  ? 

Not  without  they  run  it  in  by  making  above  the  yield  ;  the  quantity  they  ai'e 
supposed  to  make  out  of  a  bundle. 

22015.  A  man  mi^^ht  come  to  you  and  say  he  had  saved  so  much  iron,  and 
you  would,  buy  it  from  him  ? 

Occasionally. 

22016.  You  would  not  know  whether  he  had  saved  it  or  not  ? 
I  could  tell  from  the  book  what  he  had  worked  in. 

2201  7.  He  might  be  working  for  other  people,  might  he  not  ? 
I  know  who  works  for  other  people. 

2201  8.  Do  not  the  people  you  buy  nails  from  work  for  any  but  you  ? 
Some  of  them. 

22019.  Most 
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220ig.  Most  of  them  r 

A  few  of  them  ;  some  do  not. 

22020.  Some  do,  and  some  do  not? 
Yes. 

22021.  Do  yoli  make  any  allowance  if  they  have  to  straighten  the  iron  ? 
Mine  is  all  straight  ready,  all  in  rods,  not  this  coil  iron. 

2202  2.  You  never  have  any  complaints  about  that  ? 
No. 

22023.  Do  you  keep  a  shop  ? 
No. 

22024.  How  long  have  you  been  buying  nails 
Twenty  years,  I  suppose,  nearly. 

22025.  A^ifl  have  30U  been  paying  that  1879  list  ever  since  18/9  r 

No  ;  there  has  been  20  per  cent,  reduction  upon  it  since  then,  and  now  it  is 
1 0  per  cent. 

22026.  When  was  the  change  made  ? 

A  few  months  back,  five  or  six  months  perhaps  ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

22027.  Do  the  men  come  to  you  for  work,  or  do  you  go  to  them : 
They  generally  come  to  me  for  work. 

22028.  Do  you  make  any  bargain  with  them  as  to  price  ? 
No  ;  1  reckon  to  go  by  the  list. 

22029.  And  if  you  could  get  nails  cheaper  than  that,  would  you  do  it  ? 
1  have  refused  them  many  a  time  ;  I  never  did  buy  any  under  the  list. 

22030.  Do  you  ever  buy  nails  from  outside  people  altogether,  from  people 
to  whom  you  have  not  given  any  iron  r 

I  migiit  occasionally,  if  it  suited  my  purpose  to  buy  them  just  when  I  wanted 
them  ;  if  they  came  to  ask  me,  if  it  suited  my  purpose,  I  should  have  them  and 
have  done  with  it. 

22031.  If  :i  ni an  came  with  nails  that  he  had  to  sell  at  a  cheap  price  you 
would  not  refuse  them  ? 

I  have  many  a  time. 

22032.  Why  ? 

Because  I  thought  they  were  low  enough  without. 

22033.  And  you  would  like  to  keep  to  the  regular  price  if  you  can  ? 
Yes,  I  should  like  for  it  to  be  higher  so  that  I  could  pay  them  more. 

22034.  But  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  vour  neighbours  ? 
No. 

22035.  Suppose  one  of  your  neighbours  is  not  so  particular  as  you  are,  and 
will  buy  cheaper  than  the  list  price,  would  you,  or  not,  be  obliged  to  do  the 
same  thing  ? 

Of  course  I  should  as  a  general  thing. 

22036.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.]  How  do  the  people  live  from  whom 
you  buy  the  nails ;  have  they  at  all  comfortable  cottages,  and  healthy? 

W  ell,  in  a  general  way  they  are  not  much  out  of  the  way  with  regard  to 
being  comfortable. 

22037.  And  are  they  healthy  ? 

They  seem  pretty  healthy  :  there  is  not  much  sickness  that  prevails. 

22038.  Do  women  get  ill  with  overwork? 

No  ;  they  do  not  work  the  class  of  work  that  the  Halesowen  people  do  ;  they 
work  at  smaller  work. 

(11.)  X  X  3  22039.  Do 
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22039.  Do  children  make  the  ligliter  work  that  you  do  r 
We  have  very  few  children  at  work  round  us. 

22040.  What  do  they  do  with  the  children  of  12  and  13  ? 

They  will  not  teach  tlieni  anything  of  this  trade  because  it  is  such  a  bad  trade; 
they  put  them  out  to  something ;  they  would  sooner  put  them  to  anvthing  than 
put  them  to  nailing. 

22041.  Po  they  send  them  away,  or  what  do  they  take  to  in  that  district  ? 
They  get  them  apprenticed  to  something  or  other  ;  they  will  not  put  them 

to  nailing  ;  they  gradually  get  less  in  our  neighbourhood. 

22042.  Fewer  people  work  at  it? 

Yes  ;  there  is  not  one  quarter  what  used  to  do  it. 

22043.  good  nuiler  must  begin  young,  must  he  not  ? 

Yes ;  as  a  rule  they  do  ;  but  very  few  have  learnt  these  last  few  years. 

22044.  Lord  Clif'ord  of  Chudleigh?\  Do  they  take  to  the  chain-making  at  all 
when  they  go  irom  nail-making  ? 

No.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

22045.  Po  you  collect  the  nails  from  the  people  who  make  them  ? 
They  bring  ttiem  to  me. 

22046.  How  much  at  a  time  ? 

So  many  bundles  at  a  time,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  or  more. 

22047.  Do  the  women  bring  them  to  you,  as  well  as  the  men  ? 
Sometimes. 

22048.  Do  you  know  many  cases  of  women  injuring  themselves  by  carrying 
a  heavy  weight  ? 

No,  they  generally  have  a  barrow  to  carry  tljem. 

22049.  Chai?-man.]  You  charge  them  so  much  for  carriage  r 
Yes. 

2  20.'';0.  But  they  have  to  carry  them  themselves  to  you  ? 
I  have  to  carry  them  afterwards. 

22051.  The  charge  you  make  does  not  cover  the  carriage  to  your  place  ? 
No,  of  course  not. 

2-'()52.  How  do  you  weigh  them  ;  what  kind  of  a  machine  have  you  got? 
An  ordinary  beam  scales  ? 

22053.  Do  you  know  whether  the  workmen  generally  weigh  them  themselves 
before  they  bring  them  ? 

I  think  they  do  sometimes  ;  I  cannot  say  ;  I  am  hardly  ever  there  to  see 
them. 

22054.  Have  you  had  any  disputes  about  the  weight  ? 
No. 

22055.  Or  about  the  weight  of  the  bag  ? 

No,  I  do  not  weigh  the  bag  with  their  work  ;  1  weigh  the  net  weight  of  the 
nails. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  is  called  in;  and,  haying  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

22056.  Chairman  ]  What  is  your  business  ? 
Buying  nails. 

2205 7.  The  same  kind  of  business  as  the  last  witness  ? 
Yes  ;    1  buy  them  for  the  big  masters. 

22058.  Do 
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22058.  Do  you  make  any  nails  yourself  at  all  ? 

Not  this  last  two  or  thi-ee  years ;  I  have  been  too  ill  to  work. 

22059.  buy  for  the  large  masters,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

22060.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
At  Lye  Waste. 

22061.  And  what  do  you  pay  ? 

The  jDeople  pay  me  2  d.  a  bundle  for  my  trouble. 

22062.  That  is  for  carriage  ? 
Yes. 

22063.  Do  you  never  charge  more  than  2d.? 

No  ;  I  think  that  is  enough.  Some  big  masters  will  not  have  a  weigher 
down  there ;  they  are  three  or  four  miles  away. 

22064.  How  far  have  you  got  to  take  them  to  warehouse  ? 

The  masters  fetch  them  of  me  ;  about  three  or  foui-  miles  in  places. 

22065.  Do  you  fetch  them  from  the  workmen  ? 
No,  they  bring  them. 

22066.  Then  you  get  2  d.  a  bundle  for  acting  as  the  agent  r 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  have. 

22067.  And  you  pay  the  workmen  for  the  nails  ? 
Yes. 

22068.  The  same  price  that  the  master  pays  you  .-' 
Yes,  the  same  price,  all  but  the  twopence. 

22069.  Do  you  know  what  price  that  is  now,  what  list  it  is  now  ? 

No,  I  am  no  scholar.  I  have  a  daughter  and  a  son  that  are  scholars,  but  I 
had  no  scliooling  wlien  I  w;is  a  boy  ;  I  made  nails  when  I  was  nine  years  old,  and 
I  am  now  going  on  for  66. 

22070.  What  do  you  do  when  the  masters  do  not  want  any  nails  ;  when  times 
are  bad  ? 

The  men  have  to  play,  or  lun  where  they  Ciin  to  get  them  anywiiere.  Others 
buy  nails,  the  same  as  me,  for  the  masters,  and  they  go  where  they  can.  Some- 
times I  could  not  supply  all  the  people. 

22071.  If  there  are  no  orders  from  the  masters,  do  you  lay  up  a  stock  of  nails 
yourself? 

I  might  sometimes  have  perhaps  10  or  15  bundles. 

22072.  Not  more  than  that? 
No. 

22073.  Do  you  get  the  iron  from  the  master  ? 
Yes. 

22074.  He  brings  it  to  you,  I  suppose  ? 
Yes. 

22075.  the  men  come  to  you  for  it  ? 

The  men  come  to  me  for  it.  It  is  mostly'womcn  ;  I  do  not  buy  many  men's 
work  ;  it  is  smaller  work. 

22076.  How  far  away  do  most  of  the  women  live  from  you  that  work  fur 
you  ? 

They  live  close  round  about,  perhaps  200  yards  the  furthest, 

22077.  Do  the  masters  ever  give  you  crooked  iron  ;  coiled  iron  ? 

No;  they  send  a  note  to  the  ironworks,  and  the  ironmaster  brings  me  my 
iron. 

(11.)  X  X  4  2207S.  How 
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22078.  How  much  do  you  get  at  a  time  ? 

A  ton  ;  perhaps  I  get  an  order  for  three  tons,  and  perhaps  they  bring  two  tons 
on  one  day  ;  sometimes  one;  they  fetch  the  nails  from  me  just  as  I  get  thein  ; 
as  soon  as  I  have  got  up  enough  to  make  up  a  load  for  them  to  fetch  they  fetch 
them. 

22079.  ^^^^  then  I  suppose  if  the  workpeople  want  work  they  come  to  you 
to  ask  for  it  ? 

Yes. 

22080.  But  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  settL'ng  of  the  price? 

No,  1  wish  I  had  ;  I  should  like  to  settle  ;  I  have  worked  many  hard  hours 
or  a  very  low  price  myself ;  too  low. 

2208 1 .  Do  you  keep  a  shop  too  ? 

No  ;  I  would  not  do  anything  hke  that. 

22082.  All  the  pi  ofit  you  get  out  of  what  you  do  is  this  2  d.  a  liundle  ? 
That  is  all.    If  you  want  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  people,  and  yoa  have  a 

mind  to  write  to  them,  I  will  give  you  a  chance  to  write  to  them. 

22083.  How  many  people  do  you  buy  the  nails  from  ? 
From  20  to  30  people. 

22084.  Mostly  women  ? 
Mostly  women. 

22085.  And  what  do  the  husbands  do  : 

They  work  out  at  th-;  bucket  factory,  at  the  collieries,  and  so  on. 

22086.  They  are  not  making  nails  ? 
No. 

22(^87.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbur;t/.'\  What  were  the  lowest  wages  you 
got  when  you  were  so  badly  off? 
About  8  5.  a  week. 

22088.  Did  you  get  8 a  week  and  no  more  ? 
Yes,  for  years. 

22089.  For  several  years? 

Yes.  I  reckon  it  bad  for  a  man  to  get  that  when  he  is  young  and  fit  to 
work. 

22090.  How  much  do  these  women  who  bring  these  nails  to  you  get,  do  you 
suppose,  in  a  week  ? 

TJiey  would  get  in  a  week,  perhaps  4  s.  some  of  them,  and  those  that  make  a 
different  sort  of  nail,  which  we  call  hurdle  nails  or  gate  nails,  wouhl  get  more, 
while  that  one  that  makes  the  common  nail  gets  4  s.,  the  other  would  get  Qs.  in 
the  same  hours. 

22091.  Do  they  do  that  all  the  year,  get  4  s.  or  Q  s.  all  the  year  ? 
No,  they  only  get  4  s.  when  they  work . 

22092.  But  could  they  get  it  all  the  year  if  they  liked  ;  could  you  give  them 
work  ;  would  they  get  4  s.  a  week  all  the  year 

Yes,  if  I  had  got  the  work  to  give  them. 

22093.  But  you  do  not  have  it  ? 

No,  I  have  to  wait  for  the  masters  to  give  it  to  me,  and  they  do  not  give  it 
to  me  unless  they  are  over-handed.  Jt  is  a  master  that  got  me  to  buy  it  for  him 
that  I  worked  for  for  many  years. 

22094.  What  do  you  call  your  trade  r 

Nail-making,  I  call  it ;  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  call  it. 

22095.  These  women  that  work  for  you,  have  they  been  to  school  when  they 
were  young ;  can  they  read  and  write  ? 

The  youngest  of  them  might,  not  the  oldest. 

22096.  Not 
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22096.  Not  at  all  ? 
No. 

22097.  Have  they  worked  at  nail-makina;  all  their  lives  ? 
Yes. 

22098.  Do  girls  work  for  you  now  ? 
Yes. 

22099.  How  old  ? 
About  18. 

22100.  They  do  not  begin  to  work  at  nail-making  till  they  are  18  ? 
They  begin  at  about  16. 

22101.  Is  it  not  too  hard  work  for  tliem  ? 

It  is  not  hard  work  ;  our  work  is  not  hard  ;  it  is  hard  enough  for  the  bit  of 
money  they  can  get,  but  it  is  not  heavy  work. 

22102.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  money  ? 
It  is  for  the  money. 

22103.  Do  the  children  of  these  women  go  to  school  now  ? 

Yes.  I  have  got  some  grandchildren  who  can  read  well  and  who  can  write 
a  letter,  and  I  cannot  do  anytljing-  of  the  sort.  It  is  different  now  from  what 
it  u  as  when  I  was  a  boy. 

22104.  Are  the  places  where  they  live  healthy  places? 
Yes. 

22105.  Are  they  drained  ? 
Yes. 

22106.  Is  there  an  inspector  ? 
Yes. 

22107.  A  sanitary  inspector  ? 

Yes,  an  inspector  comes  round,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should. 

22108.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  When  the  manufacturers  give  you  an 
order,  do  they  tell  you  what  price  they  are  going  to  pay  you  f 

They  have  got  a  iisr,  and  1  have  got  a  list,  and  I  have  to  pay  the  same  as 
their  list. 

22109.  It  is  always  paying  the  same  according  to  the  list  except  that  it 
varies  from  time  to  time  ? 

Yes. 

22110.  And  you  pay  the  workpeople  the  list  with  the  exception  of  the  2d.'} 
Yes. 

221 1 1.  Chairman.']  And  you  say  that  this  2  c?.  a  bundle  is  all  the  profit  that 
you  make  out  of  the  workmen  ? 

Yes,  that  is  all  I  make.  You  can  send  anyone  to  the  workpeople,  send  round 
to  them  or  write  to  them,  and  you  will  find  that  what  I  tell  is  the  truth.  1  have 
not  come  here  to  tell  a  story ;  I  would  not  do  it. 

221 12.  How  many  bundles  do  you  send  in  at  the  end  of  the  week,  do  you 
suppose ;  I  suppose  you  send  them  in  on  Saturday,  do  you  not  ? 

The  masters  fetch  them  any  day  just  as  I  have  got  them ;  sometimes  they 
fetch  them  on  the  Saturday  ;  but  I  do  not  care  about  tlieir  coming  on  a  Satur- 
day ;  it  is  an  awkward  day  ;  perhaps  they  come  on  a  Monday.  When  they  give 
me  an  order  for  a  ton  of  nails,  they  help  me  to  the  money  to  pay  for  it ;  1  mean 
they  give  me  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  master  helps  me  to  the  iron, 
sends  me  the  iron,  and  I  have  got  to  go  and  he  gives  me  the  money. 

221 13.  Gives  you  the  money  to  pay  the  men  ? 
Yes. 

(11.)  Y  Y  22114.  And 
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22114.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  he  gives  you  the  proper  prices  or 
not? 

I  have  got  a  Ust ;  the  list  tells  me  ;  the  people  soon  tell  you ;  they  soon  tell 
you  what  the  proper  price  is. 

221 1.5.  What  list  have  you  got? 

I  forget  what  date  it  is  ;  I  have  got  tlie  same  list  as  they  have  got. 

22116.  The  same  list  as  the  masters  have  got? 
Yes,  I  have  the  s;mie  list  as  the  masters  have. 

221 1  7.  And  the  masters  give  you  the  money  according  to  that  list  ? 
Yes,  they  give  me  the  money  according  to  that  list. 

221  1  8.  And  you  pay  the  men  according  to  the  same  list  ? 
I  pay  the  men  according  to  that  list,  the  same  list. 

22119.  How  do  the  men  know  that  you  are  paying  them  the  same  as  the 
masters  pay  you  ? 

I  give  them  the  list  to  look  at.  I  cannot  read  it;  but  I  say,  "  Here  is  the 
list ;  look  at  it  for  yourself." 

22 1 20.  Can  they  all  read  ? 
Most  of  them  can. 

22 1 2 1 .  At  any  rate  they  know  what  the  price  ought  to  be  ? 

They  soon  tell  one  another  ;  if  you  were  only  to  pay  them  a  penny  short 
they  would  soon  be  after  you. 

22122.  How  many  bundUs,  do  you  suppose,  go  through  your  hands  in  the 
week  generally  ? 

Some  weeks  1  buy  60  bundles. 

22123.  Sometimes  less,  I  suppose: 
Yes,  more  often  le8S. 

22124.  Does  a  juasterever  ask  you  what  price  you  can  wet  these  nails  for? 
Never.    If  1  were  to  go  to  any  mastt  r  and  he  were  to  offer  me  anything  less 

than  tlje  right  price  I  would  say,  "  Take  your  order  away,  I  will  not  have  it,  and 
let  somebody  else  have  it." 

22125.  Y^ou  would  not  take  an  order  that  was  less  than  the  list? 

No,  I  would  net  do  that.  1  will  never  buy  iron  to  deprive  a  person  of  a 
farthing  to  please  any  master  in  the  world.  If  all  the  masters  were  here  now 
I  would  speak  to  them  the  same  as  I  do  to  you, 

22126.  The  ma-ler  never  asks  you  what  price  you  get  them  for  ? 

Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  back  I  might  have  been  asked  it,  and  I  said,  "  The 
list  price  ;  you  have  got  the  list,  have  you  not  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes."  I  said,  "  That 
is  the  price  now." 

22127.  that  does  not  happen  now  ? 

No.  If  a  master  were  to  ask  me  that,  I  should  not  go  nigh  him  again  ;  I 
should  think  he  was  not  much  good.  He  can  see  before  him  what  is  the  right 
thing,  if  the  master  wants  to  do  the  right  thing  it  is  easy  for  him  to  look  at  it. 

22128.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,']  How  much  do  you  make  yourself  a 
week.    Supposing  you  sell  60  bundles,  then  you  only  make  60  two  pences  ? 

Yes,  that  is  all ;  40  bundles  gets  me  6  5.  8  d. 

22129.  And  that  is  all  you  get  for  a  week  ? 

That  is  all  that  I  get,  and  if  I  had  got  to  make  nails  I  could  not  get  that  now. 
I  have  been  a  good  workman  in  my  time,  very  good,  and  I  could  do  as  much  as 
most  when  I  was  young.    I  am  not  much  good  now. 

22130.  Chairman.']  Did  you  fell  us  the  kind  of  nails  that  you  buy;  what 
kind  of  nails  do  you  buy  ? 

I  buy  mostly  small ;  two  inch  up  to  a  four  inch  ;  1  do  not  buy  any  bigger. 

22131.  Which 
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22131.  Which  do  you  buy  most  of,  the  two  inch  ? 

I  buy  most  of  the  smaller  ones,  two  inch  and  2^  inches. 

22132.  What  are  you  paying  for  the  two  inch? 

For  the  two  inch  twenties,  3  s.  3  d.  a  bundle  ;  that  is  what  the  masters  are 
giving  me,  and  I  pay  the  people,  3  s.  Id.;  and  for  2^  twenty  lengths,  2  s.  11  d. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

at  Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 

Earl  of  Derby. 

Viscount  GoKDOX  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chcdleigh. 
Lord  FOXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 

I4ORD  KENRY(Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Eaul),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JOHN  EDWARD  MORRIS,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

22133.  Cliairman.~]  You  are  an  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures  ? 

The  County  Inspector,  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  and  under  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act,  for  South  Staffordshire. 

22134.  Do  you  know  the  districts  that  have  come  under  this  inquiry ;  are 
they  in  your  district  ? 

A  portion  of  the  places  are  under  my  district.  r, 

22135.  Which  would  they  he  ? 

The  places  under  my  district  would  be  Cradley  Heath,  Old  Hill,  Rowley,  and 
Blackheath.  The  parts  of  the  district  which  are  not  under  my  jurisdiction  are 
Cradley,  The  Lye,  and  Halesowen. 

22136.  They  would  be  in  what  district  ? 

In  Worcestershire  ;  and  also  Netherton,  which  would  be  with  Dudley,  in  tlie 
borough  of  Dudley. 

22137.  What  lire  your  duties  as  far  as  the  weights  and  measures  are  con- 
cerned ? 

In  tlie  weights  and  measures  my  duties  would  be  the  inspection  of  the  shops 
and  places  where  weights  and  scales  are  kept,  upon  the  return  of  which  a  pay- 
ment depends  either  in  money  or  labour,  and  to  see  that  such  weights  are  duly 
brought  to  be  adjusted  on  advertised  days  at  Cradley  Heath. 

22138.  Do  you  visit  the  various  factories  and  workshops  on  your  own 
initiative  ? 

I  vi>it  the  shops  of  the  purchasers  of  the  nails  and  the  rivets,  and  I  also  have 
visited  at  the  warehouses  and  small  rooms  where  the  nails  and  rivets  are  made 
by  the  manufacturers. 

22139.  Is  it  your  duty  to  visit  them  on  your  own  initiative,  or  do  you  wait 
till  you  are  called  upon  ? 

On  my  own  initiative. 

22140.  What  sort  of  weighing-machines  are  they  that  are  generally  used  by 
masters  and  manufacturers  r 

The  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  have  antiquated  weights  which  have  not  been 
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adjusti  d  or  stamped  for  a  hundred  or  more  years  ;  tliey  also  use  stones  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  ;  I  have  some  stones  with  me  to  show  to  your  Lordships. 
When  the  inspector  points  out  to  the  manufacturers  that  such  weights  are 
unstamped,  and  also  light,  and  that  they  have  no  legal  ri<^ht  to  have  such 
weights  in  their  possession,  their  reply  is  that  they  accept  the  weight  from  the 
manufacturer  to  who  ;>  they  sell;  and  these  weights  are  not  used  for  buying  or 
for  selhng ;  and  therefore  such  weights  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Weiglits 
and  Measures  Act  under  Section  59. 

•22141.  What  do  they  use  them  for? 
They  use  them  as  a  guide. 

22  142.  They  use  them  as  a  guide  for  their  own  information? 
Yes,  for  their  own  information. 

22143.  They  at  cept  the  weight  of  the  person  they  sell  to  ? 
They  acccjit  the  weight  of  the  person  they  sell  to. 

:2  2144.  You  have  got  some  of  tho-e  stones,  you  say? 

"^'es,  I  have.  I  have  pointed  out  to  them,  time  alter  time,  that  instead  of 
such  a  weight  being  a  guide,  it  is  simply  a  snare  and.  deception  ;  for  on  account 
of  all  these  w-eiglits  being  light,  goods  weighed  with  such  weights  to  register  will 
show  much  heavier  relurns  than  they  really  are;  for  instance,  if  every  weight  is 
so  many  ounces  hght,  the  goods  weighed  by  such  weights  will  appear  to  them  to 
be  heavier  tl  an  they  really  are.  I  have  here  a  few  specimens.  This  {producing 
a  stone)  is  supposed  to  be  a  7  lb.  stone,  whereas  it  weighs  6  lbs.  3  oz.  Here  is 
a  1  lb.  pebble  (or,  as  they  call  them  "  hebbles  ")  weighing  1  lb.  3  dranDS. 

221  a5-  Three  drachms  over  the  proper  weight  ? 

Yes.    Here  is  a  14-Ib.  stone  weighing  7  ozs.  light ;  13  lbs.  9  ozs. 

22i4r).  What  kind  of  people  use  them  ? 

The  small  manufactureis,  who  supply  to  the  foggers  and  to  the  nail  and  rivet 
buyers. 

22147.  ^  clo  not  quite  clearly  understand  }  0u  when  you  say  that  by  reason 
of  these  men  weighing  with  light  stones,  the  quantity  appears  to  be  heavier? 

If  you  were  to  load  a  scale  up,  and  then  were  to  put  on  weights  which  were 
all  of  them  light,  the  return  would  appear  to  be  more  than  it  really  was. 

22148.  Then  what  kind  of  \\  eights  do  the  foggers  use  ? 

1  would  like  to  speak  of  the  scales  used,  not  only  by  the  fogij;ers,  but  by  all 
the  nail  and  rivet  buyers ;  it  is  hard  to  define  the  difference  between  the  one 
class  and  the  other. 

22149.  Will  you  explain  it  in  your  own  way  ? 

Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  nail  and  rivet  buyers  use  a  platform  machine  of  a  very 
superior  qu;dity.  I  have  here  the  design  of  the  machine  which  is  principally 
used  bv  the  nail  buyers  [shou-ing  it  to  the  Committee)  upon  the  platform,  of 
which  the  article  to  be  weighed  is  placed,  and  the  weight  upon  the  pendulum 
attached  to  the  steelyard.    Others  use  that  form  of  scale  {pointing  to  it). 

22150.  What  do  you  call  this  ? 

This  is  a  beam  scale,  with  pans  both  similar,  and  with  dead  weights. 

22151.  And  those  are  used  indiscriminately  by  the  large  manufacturers  and 
the  foggers  and  all  who  buy  nails? 

By  the  buyers,  all  who  buy  nails. 

22152.  Are  they  generally  correct  ? 

The  scale  s  and  weights  themselves  are  mostly  correct.  I  have  had  eleven 
prosecutions  during  two  years  only,  with  fines  amounting  to  35  I. 

22153.  Aniong  how  many  buyers  would  that  be  ;  how  many  inspections  ? 
The  days  1  devoted  to  districts  named  were  3?  in  one  year  and  29  the  second 

year. 

22154.  I  vant 
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22154.  I  want  to  get  at  the  proportion  of  the  prosecutions  to  tiie  total 
number  of  the  weights  and  measures  that  you  inspected  ? 

Five  per  cent. 

22155.  Tl:en  I  understand  from  you  that  this  habit  of  the  makers  of  nails 
of  using  stones  and  improper  weights,  to  weigh,  leads  the.n  to  believe  that  they 
are  cheattd  when  they  are  not? 

I  take  it  so,  to  a  great  extent. 

22156.  Is  there  any  way,  to  your  knowledge,  in  which  tliey  are  deceived  as 
to  the  true  weights  by  these  factoiv,  or  buyers,  or  foggers  r 

I  have  detected,  on  one  occasion,  an  iron  bar  placed  beneath  the  scale,  which 
was  brought  before  your  notice,  1  believe,  last  Tuesda}',  for  which  I  obtained  a 
very  heavy  fine. 

22157.  The  case  which  was  mentioned  bef-re  the  Committee  was  one  where 
there  Wiis  a  quarry  piece  used.  Jt  is  on  page  206,  at  No  20209.  Mr.  Price 
say,  "  I  went  to  buy  a  ton  of  nails  of  a  fogger  myself,  and  he  had  got  on  the 
machine,  on  the  one  side  of  the  weight,  half  a  quarry  piece;  when  he  went  to 
weigh  the  half  ton  of  nails  for  me  he  put  that  on  one  side:  that  showed  me  he 
had  been  weighing  for  his  men  with  half  a  (juarry  piece  on  the  scale  ;  that 
would  weigh  a  pound  or  two  pounds."  Is  that  the  case  that  came  under  your 
notice  ? 

ISo,  1  have  not  heard  of  that.  This  is  the  one  I  referred  to  (handing  in  a 
printed  paper),  one  agaitjst  a  man  named  Welling-^. 

22158.  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  it  to  us  ? 

I  think  tbat  this  case  has  been  reported  upon  to  your  Lordships  by  Mr. 
Sprague  Oram. 

22159.  You  had  better  read  it  ? 

In  this  case  I  had  several  special  visits  over  to  Blackheath,  having  information 
that  a  nail  and  rivet  buyer,  named  Samuel  Wellings,  was  defrauding  his  work- 
men by  having  beneath  the  platform  of  a  weighing-machine  an  iron  bar.  The 
bar  was  so  fastened  as  to  be  taken  otf  and  on  at  pie  isure,  and  hid  I  not  caught 
the  defendant  weighing  for  a  man,  1  should  not  have  found  the  bar  on 
inspection,  and  therefore  the  mr chine,  when  I  should  have  seen  it,  would 
have  been  correct.  I  went  over  on  one  occasion  and  got  into  his  place 
while  he  was  weighing.  I  found  a  bar  underneath  the  scale,  making  the  ma- 
chine 6  lbs.  against  the  seller.  1  seized  the  machine  as  it  was,  and  took  the 
matter  before  the  Old  Hill  Petty  Sessions.  I  also  persuaded  the  aggrieved 
party,  a  man  named  Jeremiah  Cranton,  to  ])roceed  against  Samuel  Wellings  for 
the  amount  he  had  defrauded  him  of  by  weighing  his  supply  in  such  a  manner. 
He  obtained  3  /.  \{  s.  Q  d.  from  the  btnch,  and  I  obtained  a  fine  of  5  /.  On 
another  occasion  I  had  information  given  to  me  that  a  nail  and  rivet  buyer  was 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  to  his  workmen  ])iovisions  to  be  paid  for  by  labour. 
I  inspected  his  place,  and  I  found,  in  a  room  facing  the  road,  a  large  stock  of 
provisions.  The  shutters  of  the  window  of  the  shop  had  not  been  opened  for 
six  years,  to  prevent  anyone  seeing  that  he  was  doing  a  trade  of  the  kind.  I 
find  that  all  these  tradespeople  who  evade  the  Truck  Act  never  send  their 
weights  to  be  duly  adjusted  to  the  adjusting  room,  and  therefore  they  of 
necessity  become  light.  They  do  not  send  the  weights  because  it  would  cause 
the  inspector  to  know,  and  information  to  get  out,  that  they  were  doing  a  trade 
in  groceries.  I  seized  all  his  weights  ;  they  were  all  light,  and  he  was  fined  5  /.  and 
costs.  I  also  seized  his  weights  fiom  his  nail  and  rivet  shop,  which  also  were  light; 
he  \^as  fined,  at  the  same  time,  5  /.  for  that  offence.  He  was  also  fined  5  /.  for 
using  a  |)air  of  scales  of  the  description  I  first  showed  your  Lordships,  beam 
scales,  which  were  out  of  balance.  Although  he  said  that  the  error  would  be 
against  himself  in  buying,  still,  as  I)oth  pans  of  the  scale  were  identical  and 
could  be  reversed  and  used  on  either  side,  I  took  the  case  to  the  magistrates, 
and  he,  also,  was  fined  5  I.  on  this  charge  in  addition.    Twelve  months  before 

(11.)  YY4  I  had 
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I  had  occasion  to  prosecute  on  the  16th  of  March  1887,  Joseph  Billingham,  of 
Cradley  Heath,  who  also  was  seliuig  provisions  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  his 
shop,  and  I  obtained  fines  ngainst  him,  in  the  aggregate,  of  8  /.  There  is  one 
point  that,  with  }^our  permission,  I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to,  as  to 
the  forms  of  scales  used  by  the  nail  buyers.  It  is  rather  a  technical  matter,  and 
I  should  have  to  come  and  explain  it  to  you.  The  form  of  this  scale  is  made 
on  this  principle :  There  is  a  steelyard  which  comes  across  from  there 
{jyointing),  and  then  it  is  balanced  by  a  weight  put  upon  here  {pointing). 
Supposing  there  is  a  hundred-weight  put  upon  this  platform,  then  there  is  a 
hundred-weight  compensating  weight  upon  the;  pendulum,  this  being  made  on 
the  accelerating  principle,  which  carries  the  steelyard  so  as  to  gently  touch  against 
the  top  of  the  slot.  Now,  these  scales  are  most  valuable  scales  for  anybody 
selling  by,  because  he  would  not  be  likely  to  place  more  U[)on  the  platform  than 
the  exact  amount  necessary  to  get  the  steelyard  to  touch  the  top  of  the  slot : 
but  if  they  are  used  by  anybody  for  buying,  and  he  himself  handles  that  machine 
in  the  buying,  by  putting  his  finger  to  prevent  the  steelyard  going  up  with  a 
sharp  blow,  he  might  have  two  cwt.  on  the  platform  and  yet  only  have  one  cwt. 
on  the  pendulum. 

22160.  You  mean  the  seller  would  not  hear  the  sharp  blow? 

No,  and  the  steelyard  could  not  go  any  higher,  because  it  is  stoj)]ied  by  the 
slot;  and  although  I,  as  the  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  for  South  Staf- 
fordshire, am  the  inspector  of  the  scales  and  weights  used,  I  am  not  the 
inspector  of  what  is  weighed  over  the  scales;  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
inspector  to  be  present  during  every  transaction  of  the  weighing.  A  machine 
would  be  perfectly  right  in  itself,  and  yet  it  might  be  used  fraudulently. 

22\(m.  Would  it  be  witinn  your  power  to  prosecute  in  a  case  wliere  the  ma- 
chine was  used  fraudulently? 

It  would  be  within  my  powers,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  for  the  inspector 
to  find  it  out.  The  class  of  people  who  take  these  nails  and  rivets  to  the  middle- 
men are  so  ignorant,  that  1  fear  that  they  would  not  be  in  the  least  likely  to 
look  after  the  weighing  being  carried  our  correctly. 

22162.  Then  1  take  it  frcmi  you  that  it  is  easy  for  a  man  buying  to  use  one 
of  these  machines  for  his  own  advantage  ? 
If  he  uses  it  himself. 

•  ■22163.  Then  as  a  matter  of  fact  does  the  buyer  use  it  himself? 
Certainly,  in  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  There  is  another 
form  of  machine  which  is  sometimes  used,  and  that  is  called  a  vibrating  machine  ; 
and  in  that  case  the  steelyard  does  not  touch  the  top  ')f  the  slot,  but  vibrates 
between  the  slots,  and  when  the  cwt.  is  on  the  platform  the  1  cwt.  multi- 
plying weight  exactly  balances  between  the  slots.  That  is  preferable  for  this 
purpose — for  here  the  buyer  weighs  himself ;  although  the  accelerating  is  the 
best  machine  for  the  seller  to  sell  by. 

^2164.  Do  you  know  whether  the  workmen  ever  express  a  wish  to  weigh 
themselves  ? 

I  have  never  had  a  single  complaint  from  the  workmen,  or  else  I  should  only 
be  too  pleased  to  follow  the  cases  out.  I  have  followed  out  all  cases  brought  to 
my  notice. 

22165.  Do  you  suppose  they  are  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  this  machine 
could  be  so  used  against  them  ? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  have  not  had  a  complaint  from  them.  I 
may  say  that  during  the  whole  of  three  years  during  which  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed the  county  inspector,  although  I  have  collected  80  I.  in  adjusting  fees 
and  stamping  fees  at  Cradley  Heath  where  I  have  attended  eight  times  every 
year,  1  have  never  had  weights  sent  me  from  any  of  the  small  manufacturers 
themselves.  This  {pointing  to  a  weight)  is  a  weight  against  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament, a  3  lb.  weight;  that  is  a  3  lb.  weight  which  was  done  away  with 

a  long 
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a  long  time  ago,  it  is  light;  since  the  Act  of  1878  it  has  been  done  away 
with. 

22166.  What  occurred  in  that  case? 

I  could  not  prosecute,  because  they  said  they  only  used  it  as  a  guide. 

22167.  That  weight  you  say  was  used  Uy  one  of  the  large  manufacturers  ? 
He  would  employ  some  10  or  12  workmen. 

22168.  I  do  not  quite  clearly  understand  what  you  mean  by  excusing  himself 
bv  saying  that  he  only  used  it  as  a  guide  ;  do  you  mean  tisat  he  did  not  actually 
use  it  for  weighing  ? 

He  did  not  actually  use  it  for  weighino-;  lie  had  a  platform  machine  wLich  he 
said  he  used  for  the  weighing,  and  that  platform  machine  was  perfectly  correct, 
This  was  in  another  part  of  his  premises  where  the  men  were  weighing  to  hand 
over  to  hiin.  His  buying  place,  and  also  the  manufacturing  place,  were  on  the 
same  premises. 

22169.  And  his  contention  would  be  that  the  men  were  using  this  in  the 
same  way  as  they  use  these  stones  ? 

As  a  guide. 

22170.  Earl  of  Derby.']  How  can  a  weight  be  used  as  a  guide  if  you  do  not 
weigh  by  it  ? 

1  have  done  all  that  I  can  to  press  that  upon  these  ignorant  people ;  but 
they  will  have  tiiese  weights  ;  they  will  not  keep  them  adjusted. 

22171.  Do  you  mean  that  they  only  want  to  test  for  their  own  guidance  what 
the  weight  may  be  of  articles  for  which  they  use  these  weights  ? 

They  woulrl  use  these  weights,  I  take  ir,  for  three  pur|)oses ;  first,  to  see  how 
much  iron  they  would  practic  ally  put  into  a  chain ;  secondly,  to  see  how  many 
links  would  be  made  for  that  chain ;  and  in  the  third  place,  as  a  rough  guide  to 
weigh  over  their  manufactured  goods  before  they  take  them  to  be  sold  to  the 
fogger,  anti  the  rivet  and  nail  buyer. 

22172.  Chairman.^  There  is  nothing  illegal  in  the  fact  of  a  man  being-  in 
possession  of,  and  using  such  a  weight? 

Not  if  he  could  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bench  that  it  was  not  used 
for  the  purpose  of  trade. 

22173.  I  ihink  you  said  that  you  had  been  three  years  county  inspector? 
Yes.  with  respect  to  Staffordshire. 

22174.  And  you  mentioned  two  cases  where  you  prosecuted  for  false  weights, 
or  for  a  man  tampering  with  tlie  weighing  machine,  and  you  told  us  that  you 
had  11  pi  osecutions  altogether  ? 

Eleven  prosecutions  among  tlie  nail,  rivet,  and  cliain  buyers.  I  have  had  in 
the  Cradley  Heath  district  34  prosecurions  during  the  two  years  in  a!l ;  hut  the 
other  prosecutions  were  with  the  retail  tradespeople. 

22175.  As  to  these  other  cases  of  these  II,  were  they  something  of  a  similar 
characttr  to  what  3011  have  described? 

Yes,  of  a  similar  character,  but  noi  quite  so  bad.  If  I  may  be  allowed, 
I  should  like  to  give  you  a  summary  of  my  ground.  The  ground  over 
which  I  have  jurisdiction  is  at  least  30  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide,  and 
contains  a  population  of  upwards  of  550,000.  The  population  of  the  chain  and" 
nail  makers  is  about  40,000  upon  my  ground.  During  1887  I  devoted 
33  days  to  that  ground,  one  ninth  of  my  uhole  time,  although,  according  to  the 
population,  it  would  be  about  one  fifteenth  of  my  total  time  that  I  should  have 
devoted  to  it.  The  next  year  I  devoted  27  days  ;  that  was  about  the  same  ;  I 
did  that  on  account  of  my  knowledge  of  the  ignorance  of  the  population,  and  I 
felt  my  need  to  look  after  the  protection  of  the  general  public  tliere  more  than 
in  some  of  the  other  grounds. 

22176.  I  gather  from  that  that  you  think  you  have  got  more  than  one  man 
can  do,  that  your  district  is  too  large  ? 

(11.)  Zz  Well, 
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Well,  1  may  say  that  had  it  not  heen  lor  niy  beh'ff  lust  (  hristmas  that 
Cradhy  Heath,  IJlackheath,  and  Rowlej-  were  going  into  Worcestershire,  I 
certainly  should  have  applied  io  my  county  autliorities  tor  a  little  more 
assistance,  and  then  after  that  time  on  accomit  of  the  county  councils  soon 
taking  the  place  of  the  couniy  magistrates,  I  preferred  to  wait  and  try  and 
work  very  much  harder  myself  until  tlie  time  came  ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  am 
aj)plying  at  once  to  get  more  assistance  in  Staffordshire.  My  application  has 
gone  in,  and  I  hope  to  see  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  shortly. 

22177.  What  kind  of  assistance? 

My  wish  is  to  have  assistance  to  take  from  me  to  some  extent  the  need  of  attend- 
ance on  the  adjusting  days  ;  that  is,  when  my  presence  is  only  necess.iry  to  see 
that  the  work  is  done  properly,  and  to  give  out  the  certificates,  and  to  receive  the 
money  fi om  the  people  who  bring  their  weights;  but  I  have  a  good  staff  of 
assistants  whom  I  could  thoroughly  trust,  with  a  clerk  in  charge  instead  of  myself. 
On  those  days,  while  this  clerk  attends  :,t  the  adjusting  rooms,  I  could  devote 
my  time  to  heavier  and  closer  inspection.  1  had  need  to  adopt  that  plan, 
because  Tamworth  and  Lichfield  are  both  c(miing  into  South  Staffordshire 
under  the  last  Act  of  Parliament,  the  County  Government  Act,  and  taking  in 
an  extra  popubition  of  30,000  more  will  require  some  slight  alteration  in  the 
plans. 

•22178.  Do  you  tiiink  that  the  assi-^tanls  having  technicai  knowledge  of  the 
trade  would  be  of  any  value  to  you,  I  mean  men  who  might  be  supposed  to  be 
up  to  the  dodges  and  tricks  of  the  tra'ie,  if  there  are  any? 

I  think  I  have  that  in  my  staff. 

22179.  'j  hen  in  }'our  opinion  are  these  methods  of  tampering  v\ith  weighing- 
machines  common  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  believe  the  number  of  those  men  among  the  foggers, 
and  also  the  nail  buyers,  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  honest  men. 

22180.  The  foggers  and  the  nail  buyei  s  use  the  same  kind  of  machine  r 
Yes,  the  platform  machine. 

22181.  All  that  you  have  said  would  apply  equally  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  ? 
To  the  one  and  to  the  other;  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  a  distinction  between 

the  classes  of' purchasers  ;  I  have  to  inspect  the  weights  and  measures. 

22  1  82.  Now  as  to  the  trucking  ;  is  that  a  common  thing  r 
I  think  that  there  are  very  few  indeed  of  the  loggers  who  have  not  some 
shop,  kept  by  the  wife  or  by  some  relation,  not  in  secret,  like  the  case  I  have  given 
you,  but  openly,  and  although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  compulsory  for  the 
people  from  whom  they  buy  nails  and  rivets  to  buy  from  such  shops,  still  1 
believe  that  they  are  expected  to  do  so. 

221 8.^  And  would  probably  lose  their  work  if  they  did  not  ? 
I  would  rather  leave  that  to  be  answered  by  Mr.  Hoare. 

22184.  Are  there  many  such  cases  as  these  you  describe  where  provisions 
arc  sold,  not  in  what  you  call  a  shop,  l)ut  secretly? 

I  have  found  upon  many  occasions  shops  in  back  premises  that  cainiot  be 
seen  from  the  road. 

22185.  That,  I  suppose,  might  not  be  called  a  shop  ? 

The  question  is  what  constitutes  a  shop.  If  I  found  a  counter  and  scales 
fixed,  and  a  stock  of  provisions,  I  should  reckon  it  to  be  a  shop.  I  consider  that 
(if  it  was  practicable)  if  at  four  places,  at  Blackhcath,  at  Cradley,  at  The  Lye, 
and  at  Rowley,  four  rooms  weie  taken,  and  a  man  v\as  placed  in  charge  with  a 
good  weighing  machine,  and  all  the  people  who  supplied  the  foggers,  and  all 
other  buyers  of  nails  and  rivets  were  to  have  their  articles  weighed  over  this 
machine,  and  it  were  compulsory  that  the  nail  buyers  and  rivet  buyers  should 
take  the  ticket  given  in  weighing  over  such  machine,  a  small  fee  charged  for 
the  weighing  might,  to  a  great  extent,  \y,\\  the  cost  of  the  men  in  charge,  and 

at 
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at  the  same  time,  the  county  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  miuht  have 
supervision  given  to  him  of  these  four  looms,  not  as  regards  the  paying  of 
salaries  to  tlie  men,  nor  the  receipt  of  the  money,  which  might  be  remitted 
direct,  but  simi)ly  to  see  that  twice  a  year  this  platform  machine  was  directly 
tested  with  standards  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  that  case  I  cannot  see  how 
any  complaint  could  arise  as  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  any  weighing  macliine 

22186.  You  think  it  should  he  uiade  compulsory  that  all  the  goods  should 
be  weiulifd  over  these  machines? 

Yes ;  there  is  one  clause  in  the  i;ew  Weights  and  Measures  Bill  in  reference 
to  the  authorities  placing  the  machines ;  it  is  a  Bill  whiih  is  brought  in  by 
Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  ;  the  draft  was  out  on  the  27th  of  Februaiy. 

22187.  What  is  the  provision  in  that  Bill? 

A  clause  that  local  authorities  may  place  a  weighing  machine,  and  goods 
may  be  weighed  over  this  machine,  and  the  return  of  such  machine  shall  be 
binding,  as  in  weighing  d  al. 

22]  88.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? 

1  think  that  it  is  possible  tp  insist  tliat  no  nail  dealers  or  buyers  of  nails  and 
rivets  should  take  any  return,  except  the  return  from  this  weighing  inachine  in 
the  hands  of  an  independent  party  who  is  appointed  uncier  the  local 
authority. 

22189.  You  think  that  would  be  necessary.  As  I  understand  yon  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill  is  optional,  and  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  it 
ought  10  be  obligatory  ? 

It  tiiay  be  necessary  in  that  district  alone  on  account  of  the  ignorance  ;  but 
when  the  people  are  better  educated  there  they  will  be  better  able  to  look  after 
their  interests  in  the  weighing;  it  means  a  little  more  care  in  the  working  of 
the  weighing  machine. 

22190.  You  have  no  official  knowledge  of  chstricts  that  are  not  in  South 
Staffordshire  ? 

None  whatever. 

22191.  Have  \ou  any  general  knowledge  of  them  ? 
I  constantly  hear  remarks  about  them. 

22192.  I  mean  iiave  you  any  opinions  which  you  would  like  to  express 
to  the  Committee  as  to  the  state  of  thing  exi-ting  to  your  knowledge  in 
your  own  district  ? 

I  prefer  to  say  nothing. 

22193.  I  suppose  you  have  visited  these  shops  at  al)  times  of  the  year,  and 
of  the  day  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

22194.  And  seen  the  people  at  woik  undor  ail  circumstances  ? 
Yes. 

22195.  Do  you  ev(r  see  anything  approaching  to  indecency  or  immodesty  in 
the  way  they  work  ? 

I  have  never  in  my  lifetime,  during  my  three  years'  experience,  seen  any 
woman  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  indecent.  I  have  seen  women  dressed 
with  their  clothes  thrown  back  in  hot  Aveather.  On  one  occasion  I  saw  a 
woman  suckling  a  child  ;  that  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  seen  their  dress  so 
low  as  that ;  and  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned,  1  have  seen  the  men  with 
th(ir  shirts  open,  but  I  have  not  seen  them  at  all  working  without  shirts,  in  the 
sam^;  way  as  I  constantly  and  daily  see  them  in  the  ironworks. 

22196.  Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  say  as  to  the  general  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  because  no  doubt  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  district  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  that  is  more  a  question  for  the  factory  inspector.    I  have 
(11.)  z  z  2  not^ 
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not,  as  a  rule,  inspected  the  little  cottages  where  they  make  the  nails,  because 
they  do  not  weigh  them  there,  ami  I  have  no  locus  standi  whatever  to  go  there, 
hut  1  give  my  experience  from  the  inspections  I  have  taken. 

■22197.  Lorii  Thing.']  With  respect  to  these  stone  weights;  I  under.-tand  you 
to  say  that  they  do  not  use  them  for  weighing  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  is  that 
the  distinction  you  draw  ? 

Yes. 

22198.  hey  do  weigh  with  them;  they  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  weights, 
but  they  are  not  within  the  law,  because  they  only  use  them  for  their  own 
private  guidance,  and  not  for  trade  ;  th.it  is  the  distinction  you  draw,  is  it 
not  ? 

The  clause  of  the  Act  is  this  (il  is  the  59th  section  of  the  Weights  and 
Measures  Act  of  18/8).  ''  U  here  any  weight,  measure,  scale,  balance,  steelyard, 
or  weighing  machine  is  found  in  the  possession  of  any  person  carrying  on  trade 
witljin  the  meaning-  of  this  Act,  or  on  the  premises  of  any  person  which,  Avhether 
a  building  or  in  the  open  air,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  are  used  for  trade 
witlsin  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  to  have  such  weight,  measure,  scale, 
balance,  steelyard,  or  weighing  machine  in  his  possession  for  use  for  trade.'  It 
is  not  within  the  term  "  use  for  trade,"  because  the  term  "  nse  for  trade  "  means 
that  a  pa3  menr  depends  u])()ri  the  return  of  that  weight,  either  in  labour  or  in 
money  ;  and  there  would  be  no  chance  for  a  prosecution  whatever,  because  it 
wouhl  be  siiown  that  it  was  only  used  for  a  guide. 

22199.  That  says  that  if  1  carry  on  any  trade  in  my  building,  and  these 
stones  are  iound  in  ir.  that  would  be  an  illegal  weight? 

Ir  would  place  upon  them  the  onus  of  proving  that  such  stones  and  weights 
\\  ere  not  used  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 

22200.  Then  what  you  mean  is  they  must  prove  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magistrates  ? 

That  they  are  not  U3ed  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 

22201.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  under  the  Act  you  are  of  opinion  that 
although  false  weights  are  found  on  j)remises  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
yet  if  the  person  who  occupies  those  premises  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
ithe  magistrates  that  he  intended  not  to  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  30U 
cannot  convict  him  ? 

Certainly. 

22202.  Chairmon.]  This  case  you  mentioned  uas  a  case  where  the  men  were 
makin>;  nails  in  the  same  shop  as  the  man  who  was  buying  them,  and  the  men 
used  these  light  weights  themselves  merely  for  their  own  guidance,  and  the 
buyer  did  not  use  them  at  all  ? 

Not  at  all. 

22203.  Lord  Thring.']  How  can  a  man  prove  it  except  by  his  own  words; 
he  can  only  swear  that  he  does  not  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  trade  ? 

I  think  he  can  bring  the  man  he  sells  the  nails  to  to  give  evidence  that  he 
has  p>aid  him  on  the  return  of  his  own  weighing  machine. 

22204.  W^onld  you  yourself  think  it  credible  that  if  I  keep  articles  looking 
like  weights,  and  I  carry  on  a  trade,  I  never  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
He  has  another  weighing  machine,  of  courser 

As  a  rule,  he  has  a  weighing  machine  of  some  kind  or  other.  If  it  is  a  beam 
machine  ;  it  is  one  that  has  not  been  seen  to  for  years. 

'22205.  Supposing  an  enactment  were  made  that  it  should  be  illegal  to  have 
improper  w'eights  on  any  premises  used  for  purposes  of  trade,  then  again  you 
would  have  the  difficulty  of  showing  that  they  were  weights  at  all  ? 

Certainly ;  I  should  have  difficulty  in  proving  that. 

22206.  Therefore  the  enactment  would  practically  be  useless  ? 
Yes,  it  would  be  useless. 

22207.  That 
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22207.  That  the  case  of  what  I  understand  you  to  describe  as  light  weights  ; 
su))posing  that  the  mere  fnct  of  h'ght  weights  being  on  the  premises,  if  those 
premises  were  used  for  purpos .  s  of  trade,  should  ipso  facto  be  taken  to  afford  a 
presumption  ihat  they  were  used  for  purposes  of  trade;  would  that  be  of  any 
avai]  ? 

There  wo  ild  be  a  great  difficulty,  I  think,  in  adding  such  a  section  to  an  Act, 
because  it  would  have  to  apply  all  over  England,  and,  if  so,  all  those  second- 
hand dealers  who  buy  and  sell  by  weight,  and  even  the  shop  people  who  have 
weights  on  their  premises,  if  they  had  these  weights  at  all  on  their  premises, 
would  be  liable  to  a  prosecution,  though  tiiey  did  not  use  such  weights  for  a 
return,  I  fear  would  be  impracticable. 

22208.  Karl  of  Derbj/.]  Would  it  not  be  considered  a  hardship  by  the  work- 
men if  they  \\  ere  not  allowed  to  use  these  weights  ? 

Yes,  because  they  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  considerable  outlay  to  get 
proper  scales  and  weights  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  adopt  this  guide  ;  but  if 
there  was  an  intt  rmediat,;  weighing-machine,  as  I  suggest,  it  would  save  them 
using  these  guides. 

22209.  Lord  Thringr\  Then  T  will  take  your  suggestion  of  the  intermediate 
weighing-machine.  There  would,  of  coui'se,  be  no  difficulty  in  requiring  the 
local  authorities  to  put  up  an  int.'rmediate  weighing-machine  ;  but  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  law  must  go  to  this  extent,  that  the  nails  and  chains 
shall  be  weighe  I  at  that  machine,  wh3ther  the  makers  of  those  nails  and  chains 
wish  it  or  not  ? 

It  was  simply  a  hint  tln'own  out. 

22210.  But  \yhat  I  want  to  know  is,  do  you  think  that  the  putting  up  of  these 
intermediate  machines,  without  the  subsequent  compulsory  clause,  would  be  of 
any  good  ? 

I  certainly  think  it  would  assist  the  small  nail  and  rivet  manufacturers. 

2221  1.  If  you  gave  the  county  councils  power  to  put  up  these  machines,  and. 
to  charge  a  moderate  fee  for  them,  that  would  be  a  great  advantage,  you  think, 
without  any  further  compulsory  enactment  ? 

Yes. 

222  12.  Then  with  respect  to  the  trucking,  can  you  suggest  any  amendment 
of  the  Truck  Act  which  would  be  of  any  avail  to  prevent  it  ? 

[  am  afraid  I  can  see  no  way  out  of  it ;  I  have  tried  to  assist  the  infpector  of 
factories  to  get  evidence  together  ;  but  we  cannot  get  the  workpeople  to  give 
evidence. 

22213.  Would  increase  in  penalties  be  of  any  avail  ? 

I  do  not  think  so.  The  magistrates  of  the  Old  Hill  division  have  very 
thoroughly  supported  the  inspector,  and  have  inflicted  substantial  fines. 

22214.  Earl  of  Derby. ^  1  suppose  with  regard  to  the  Truck  Act  it,  is 
impossible  to  extend  it  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  fogger's  brother,  or  other 
relatives  of  an  employer,  from  keeping  a  truck  shop;  a  siiop  where  provisions 
are  supplied  ? 

I  cannot  tell, 

22215.  Because  if  the  men  are  made  to  understand  by  any  employer  that  they 
are  expected  to  deal  at  a  certain  shop,  you  have  no  effectual  means  of  preventing 
that,  have  you  ? 

I  suppose  not. 

22216.  Does  the  practice  of  truck  prevail  with  regard  toother  articles  besides 
provisions  r 

I  know  of  none,  except  it  may  possibly  be  in  the  sale  of  breezes. 

22217.  1  think  I  gather,  as  the  general  effect  of  your  evidence,  that  the  use  of 
these  irregular  and  defective  weights  was  in  many  cases,  perhaps  in  most  cases, 
due  rather  to  ignorance  and  carelessness  than  to  any  intentional  fraud  ? 

(11.)  zz3  The 
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The  weights  were  used  by  those  who  used  them  as  a  guide,  and  whatever 
their  ignorance  might  be  in  using  them,  they  have  been  told  repeatedly  in  my 
inspections  how  absurd  it  is  to  r .  st  Ui)on  the  return  of  such  weights  as  a  guide. 

22:21^.  But  tiity  continue  in  many  cases,  if  1  understand  you  rightly,  to  use 
these  weights,  not  necess  irily  with  any  intention  of  fraud,  but  from  old  habit  ? 
From  old  habit. 

222 1 Q.  And  because  they  are  too  ignorant  to  understanil  the  inconvenience  r 
Yes 

222  20.  hoYd  CUffonl  of  Cliuclleigh.']  Am  I  right  in  understanding  that  these 
light  weights  are  found  on  the  same  premises  where  nails  are  bought  and  sold  ? 
I  have  only  found  them  on  one  occasion  on  the  same  premises. 

22221 .  As  a  g^.•neral  rule  the  light  weights  are  in  one  of  the  premises  and  the 
sale  takes  place  in  another  ? 

The  light  weights  are  in  the  small  hovels  of  the  makers,  and  the  transaction 
of  sale  goes  on,  T  daresay,  half  a  mile  away,  at  the  house  or  the  warehouse  of 
the  buyer. 

22222.  But  at  the  warehouses  the  light  wei;i;hts  are  not  found  r 
No. 

22223.  What  I  meant  by  saying  "not  found  in  the  warehouses,"  was  that 
they  are  not  found  in  warehouses,  and  the  contention  made  that  they  are  used 
there  only  for  purposes  not  connected  with  trade  ? 

Certainly,  as  a  guide.  In  the  case  1  mentioned,  which  was  the  o  ily  cast;  I 
know  (jf,  a  man  who  buys  nails  and  rivets  himself,  having  such  weights  on  his 
premises,  they  were  used  then  on  another  part  of  his  premises  as  a  guide. 

22224.  Of  that  you  found  only  one  case  ? 
Only  one  case  ;  there  may  be  others. 

22225.  Lord  MonkswellA  1  understand  you  to  say  they  are  misleading  if 
they  are  used  as  a  guide.  It  does  not  matter  what  vveight  is  put  upon  these 
stones  if  they  are  used  to  see  whether  the  weight  of  n  iils  l  eturned  corresponds 
with  the  weight  of  iron  sent.  A  man  might  have  a  great  deal  of  iron  lying 
about;  he  would  only  know  by  weighing  the  iron  in  ihe  first  place,  and  ihe 
nails  in  the  second  place,  whether  he  w.is  sending  back  to  the  man  wh;)  gave 
bill!  the  iron,  the  pr  ijier  weight  of  nails  ;  he  might  have  ha  l  iron  fi'om  half-a- 
doztn  different  people,  and  he  miglit  make  a  note  at  the  time  that  he  had  re- 
ceived so  mucii  from  a  certain  person,  and  the  only  means  by  which  he  could 
send  hack  the  proper  weight  of  nails  would  be  by  weighing  them  against  these 
stones  r 

I  am  afraid  I  must  have  given  you  a  misunderstanding  of  my  meaning.  1 
lave  represented  that  the  error  of  using  these  weights  was  to  weigh  the  finished 
goods  before  taking  them  to  the  person  who  bought  the  finished  goods  from 
him,  because  if  he  uses  light  weights,  of  a  necessity  the  weights  will  appear  to 
be  more  to  him. 

22226.  He  may  conceive,  vou  mean,  that  he  is  being  cheated  when  he  is  not  : 
Yes. 

22227.  As  to  this  bar  that  you  found  under  the  weighing-machine,  would 
you  not,  by  close  investigation,  by  looking  at  that  machine,  be  able  to  tell  that 
there  was  some  kind  of  fastening  underneath  it? 

I  did  not  see  anything  unusual  with  the  machine,  it  being  c  )rrect  in  balanc- 
ing, and  also  turning  the  maximum  load  properly,  1  did  not  turn  it  over  for 
inspection. 

22228.  But  in  one  case  you  saw  the  bar  underneath,  you  say  ? 

I  saw  the  difference  in  the  weight,  and  then  I  turned  the  machine  over  to  see 
what  caused  it  to  be  out  of  order. 

22229.  Then  did  you  see  anything  underneath  the  machine  different  from 
usual  ? 

Yos ;  two  hooks. 

22230.  Then, 
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22230.  Then,  in  future,  you  will  look,  underneath  to  see  il"  there  is  anything 
fastened  on  there  ? 

Yes  ;  since  I  found  that  I  have  always  turned  them  over. 

22231.  Might  it  not  he  well  to  render  the  first,  the  accelerating  weighing- 
machine,  illegal  ? 

The  inspectors  of  England  and  the  inspectors  of  Germany  are  united  in  their 
view.  1  went  to  (lermimy  last  autumn,  with  an  introduction  from  the 
Standards  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  investigate  the  whole  of  the 
weighing  in  Germany,  and  afterwards  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
and  we  ;u  e  all  united  in  the  view  that  there  is  no  form  of  machine  more  valu- 
able for  selling  purposes,  beeause  tlie  seller  is  not  likely  to  overlond  the  machine 
itself;  and  if  the  machine  is  made  illegal,  that  will  do  away  with  the  machine 
both  in  selling  and  in  buying. 

22232.  Chairman.~\  Do  you  think  that  the  workpeople  would  avail  themselves 
of  these  intermediate  weighing-machines  if  they  were  set  up  as  you  suggest  ? 

I  think  they  may  be  influenced  to  do  so. 

22233.  Would  it  not  put  them  to  considerable  expense  and  trouble 

If  the  machines  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  lacality  they  would  pass 
them  on  the  way  to  take  their  goods,  and  then  they  might  weigh  them  in  the 
same  wav  that  a  load  uf  coals  is  weighed  before  being  delivered  to  a  house,  and 
take  the  ticket. 

22234.  That  would  not  aftect  the  men  working  in  the  shop  of  the  masler  '? 
No,  that  would  be  the  difficulty. 

22235.  I  should  gather  from  you  that  the  people  themselves  know  vei'y  well 
that  these  pebbles  and  the  light  weights  that  they  use  are  not  accurate  ? 

They  seem  very  ignorant,  whatever  is  said  to  them,  and  they  seem  to  consider 
that  they  are  accurate. 

22236.  But  they  use  them  merely  for  their  own  guidance? 
For  their  own  guidance. 

22237.  To  enable  them  to  tell,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  not  ciiarged  too  much 
waste,  and  so  on  ? 

Possibly. 

22238.  What  are  the  highest  penalties  that  are  inflicted? 
Five  pound  ihe  first  offence. 

22239.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient? 

I  would  rather  see  it  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  to  give  more. 
In  regard  to  the  case  of  the  iron  bar,  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Bassano  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  bench  on  that  occasion,  and  he  expressed  a  very  strong  wish  that  he 
could  have  given  a  very  much  heavier  penalty  ;  but  on  one  or  two  occasions 
I  have  given  the  magistrates  the  opportunity,  because  I  have  taken  three 
summonses  out,  and  then  they  can  give  5  /.  on  each  case. 

22240.  1  suppose  wlien  these  lijzht  weights  are  found  in  the  shop,  in  the  pro- 
secution the  onus  of  proof  would  lie  on  that  man  to  show  that  he  never  used 
them  except  as  guides  r 

Yes. 

22241.  Failing  his  being  able  to  prove  that,  the  magistrate  would  assume 
them  to  be  used  foi-  trade  j)urposes  ? 

Yes. 

22242.  They  would  assume  them  to  be  used  for  trade  unless  it  were  proved 
to  the  contrary  ? 

Yes. 

22243.  Lord  Monk^welL]  What  do  ycm  think  the  penalty  should  have  been 
in  the  case  you  have  mentioned  ? 

I  think  that  20  L  or  even  50  /.  would  not  have  been  too  much. 

(11.)  z  z  4  -22244.  You 
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22244.  ^'f^u  would  be  in  favour  of  altering  the  law  so  as  to  enable  the  nia^is- 
tiates  to  inflict  a  higher  penalty  ? 

The  Bill  now  going  through  tlie  House  of  Commons  makes  the  penalty  less. 

22245.  You  do  not  approve  of  that  r 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  HUGH  RICHARD^KER,  i,  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

22246.  Chairman.']  What  are  you  ? 

I  am  a  surgeon  ;  certifying  surgeon  to  the  district  of  Halesowen,  Old  Hill, 
and  Howley. 

22247.  What  is  your  district  called? 

It  is  the  Old  Hill  and  Halesowen  district ;  and  I  was  iate  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  parish  of  Rowley  Regis. 

22248.  What  places  that  we  have  been  inquiring  into  are  included  in  this 
pfirish  of  Rowley  Regis  ? 

Cradley  Heath  and  Rowley. 

22249.  What  are  your  duties  as  certifying  surgeon  ? 

I  have  to  visit  the  different  works  to  certify  the  lads  and  the  giils  that  are 
employed  there  in  the  different  factories  lound  about  under  the  Factory 
Act. 

22250.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 
Eight  years. 

22251.  And  for  how  long  were  you  medical  officer  oi'  health  ? 

Five  years,  rather  more  I  think,  I  ant  not  quite  sure,  about  five  years  ;  I 
have  been  in  the  district  practising  for  17  years,  first  of  all  at  Cradley  Heath 
when  I  was  living  at  Old  Hill  ;  now  I  live  at  Halesowen. 

2:^252.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  e\idence  as  to  some  of  the  Mork 
being  too  heavy  for  women  and  children  ;  is  that  the  case  in  your  opinion  ? 

Unquestionably  ;  I  h-:ve  found  amongst  women,  especially  thosi'  that  have 
been  working  at  heavy  work,  that  they  arc  very  liable  to  misplacements  of  the 
vYon)b  and  to  rupture,  and  also  amongst  married  won)en  I  find  they  are  \ery 
liable  to  miscarriages,  as  they^  very  frequently  go  on  working  when  they  are  in 
the  familyway. 

22253.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  consider  particularly  injurious  to  them 
Particularly  the  oliver  and  the  heavy  chains. 

22254.  Do  you  consider  the  u;-;e  of  the  oliver  in  itself  [particularly  in- 
jurious ? 

I  do,  to  women;  I  do  not  think  tiiat  women  ought  to  use  it  all. 

22255.  Even  when  employed  for  cutting  comparatively  light  iron,  or  doing 
Ught  work  ? 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  i-aying  that  the  oliver  is  injurious  to  women  under 
any  circnmstances ;  they  ought  not  to  use  it.  The  light  well-balanced  oliver, 
such  as  used  for  hobnails,  would  be  in  a  degree  less  injurious  than  the  heavier 
oliver,  bur  even  these,  in  my  opinion,  arc  injurious,  especially  to  niai-ried 
women.  1  might  explain  that  \\ omen  ai'e  much  more  liable  to  misplacements 
of  their  internal  organs  than  men.  The  muscular  wall  of  the  ahdomen  is  not 
so  strong  as  that  in  the  male.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  married  women 
who  lave  borne  children,  and  therefore  they  are  much  more  liable  to  misplace- 
ments of  various  kinds  from  the  use  of  anything  that  brings  their  legs  into 
excessive  or  hard  work. 

22256.  And  you  think  that  the  evil  is  so  serious  that  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  oliver  at  ail  r 

I  do,  distinctlv. 

22257.  Does 
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22257.  Does  that  apply  to  female  children  also? 
I  do  think  so,  certainly. 

22258.  And  as  to  male  children  ? 

As  to  male  children,  I  have  not  noticed  anything ;  at  all  events  it  has  not 
come  under  my  knowledge  that  there  are  any  injurious  effects  with  regard  to 
male  children. 

22259.  And  do  you  think  that  women  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  iron 
beyond  a  certain  size  and  thickness,  as  has  been  suggested  before  us  ? 

I  do,  distinctly. 

22260.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  where  you  would  draw  the  lijie  ? 

I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  work  to  give  an  opinion  about  that  ;  I 
could  only  speak  of  that  as  heavy  labour  generally. 

22261.  Now  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work  ;  do  you  think  that  they  are 
too  long  for  females  and  children  ? 

I  think  where  they  come  under  the  Factory  Act  they  are  all  right ;  but 
there  are  a  certain  class  of  workers,  the  stallers  and  wives,  \\\\o  do  not  come 
under  the  Act,  and  in  their  case,  I  think,  the  overwork  is  very  injurious.    They  ' 
frequently  work  at  night. 

22262.  Do  you  find  them  working  very  late  at  night? 

I  have  frequently  seen  it.    I  am  out,  of  course,  at  all  hours,  and  I  see  the 
fires  going  ;  people  work  in  these  cottages  at  all  hours. 

22263.  Then  would  you  suggest  that  all  these  domestic  workshops  should  be 
put  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  factories  ? 

I  would,  most  certainly  ;  it  is  a  most  important  thing.  It  has  a  disastrous 
effect,  physically,  amongst  the  class  of  workers  who  do  work  like  that ;  you  see 
a  poor  shrivelled-up  miserable-looking  class  of  people,  and  I  think  it  is  a  great 
deal  due  to  those  irregular  hours  of  work,  and  irregular  hours  of  sleep. 

22264.  Do  you  think  that  children  are  sent  to  work  under  age  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  the  Factory  Act  is  working  vt  ry  satisfactorily ;  there  is 
not  much  violation  in  that  direction. 

22265.  Do  you  consider  that  these  people  suffer  from  insufficient  food  r 
I  think  they  are  very  badly  fed. 

22266.  Considering  the  heavy  work  which  they  have  to  do  ? 

Yes,  very  badly  fed.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  is  due  to  supreme 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  women,  who  really  do  not  know  jjow  to  provide  for 
their  husbands  and  children  ;  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  into  the 
nail  shop  early  in  life,  they  have  no  domestic  training,  and  they  really  do  not 
know  how  to  cook  or  iiow  to  provide  for  themselves  cheaply  and  properly ;  they 
are  supremely  ignorant  as  to  the  character  of  food  aud  the  way  of  cookinp",  in  a 
very  large  number  of  instances. 

22267.  They  spend  their  time  working  in  the  chain  shop  instead  of  attending 
to  hcu'^ehold  matters  ? 

Yes  The  pride  of  the  girls,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  to  get  into  the 
nail  f^hop  as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact  I  know  a  great  many  instances,  but 
one  special  instance  came  under  my  knowledge  lately,  where  a  girl  was  taken 
out  of  a  nail  shop  by  a  curate  in  my  own  parish,  who  employed  her  as  a 
domestic  servant  for  tuelve  or  eighteen  months.  She  was  made  very  happy  and 
comfortable  ;  left  him  simply  because  she  said  she  must  go  back  to  the  nail 
shop,  as  she  preferred  it. 

22268.  She  preferred  the  liberty  ? 
Preferred  the  liberty  ;  that  is  just  the  case. 

22269.  You  have  nothing  to  do  of  course  with  these  domestic  workshops  r 
No,  nothing  whatever ;  I  have  no  authority  there. 

22270.  We  have  had  in  evidence  a  description  of  shops  that  appear  to 
(11.)  3  A  consist 
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consist  really  of  a  number  of  shops ;  that  is  to  say,  three  or  four  or  five  small 
shops,  accommodating  two  or  three  persons  each,  but  all  together  in  the  same 
yard ;  those  cases  would  come  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  would 
they  not? 

They  \\ould  come  under  the  Workshop  Act,  but  not  under  the  Factory  Act, 
unless  there  was  steam  ;  I  am  not  called  upon  except  where  they  employ  steam  ;. 
I  have  no  supervision  whatever,  except  where  steam  is  employed. 

22271.  Then  are  these  factories  that  you  have  knowledge  of  in  a  satisfactory 
condition  ? 

Yes,  the  factories,  I  think,  in  almost  every  instance  are  very  well 
conducted. 

22272.  Properly  drained  and  ventilated,  and  so  on  ? 
I  think  the  factories  are. 

22273.  What  about  the  shops  ? 

The  shops  in  some  in  some  instances  are  very  bad  indeed. 

22274.  The  shops  then  come  under  you  ? 

They  only  come  under  my  observation  from  my  ordinary  practice,  and  from 
my  experience  as  medical  officer  of  health. 

22275.  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  anything  that  you  can 
tell  us  r 

Speaking  of  time  past.  I  may  say  that  the  .-anitary  condition  of  Rowley 
was  very  very  bad  ;  but  since  it  has  come  under  the  local  authority  the 
condition  has  undoubtedly  improved,  and  the  condition  of  the  various  private 
workshops  is  now  very  different  from  what  it  then  was.  But  that  does  not 
apply  to  Halesowen.  Halesowen  is  under  a  rural  sanitary  authority,  and  I  am* 
sorry  to  say  not  a  \  ery  active  authority,  the  Stourbridge  Guardians ;  and  the 
condition  of  things  is  very  bad  indeed,  as  bad  as  can  be.  Until  quite  recently 
in  the  town  of  Halesowen  itself,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  go  down  the 
street  and  S(  e,  on  a  hot  summer  day,  half  a  dozen  heaps  of  manure  that  had 
been  emptied  out  of  cesspools,  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Within  the  last 
two  years  this  has  been  partially  remedied.  In  the  town  of  Halesowen 
itself  now  the  cesspools  are  emptied  by  contract,  and  this  has  to  be 
done  during  certain  hours,  between  eight  o'clock  at  night,  I  think,  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  curiously  enough,  within  the  actual  town 
of  Halesowen  this  law  does  not  apply.  That  is  to  say,  Halesowen  itself 
is  divided  into  the  townships  of  Halesowen  and  Hasbury,  Hasbury  being 
quite  half  of  Halesowen  and  really  part  and  parcel  of  the  town,  and 
in  the  township  of  Hasbury  this  law  does  not  apply,  and  there  still  we  see 
these  heaps  of  manure  emptied  at  all  times.  Within  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
passing  a  large  spike  nail  place  right  in  the  thick  of  the  township  surrounded  by 
houses,  and  I  saw  I  suppose  at  least  three  tons  of  the  most  stinking  manure 
immediately  opposite  the  door  of  this  spike  nail  place,  which  contains,  I  should 
think,  ten  or  fifteen  fires.  People,  girls  and  men,  were  at  work  at  these  various 
fires,  and  this  manure  stinking  outside.  As  far  as  I  recollect  it  was  about  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  day.  That  is  only  one  instance  of  many  that  I  have  seen.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  in  a  poor  person's  house,  and  I  went  through  into  the  yard  just 
to  inspect.  There  was  a  row  of  three  houses,  and  I  knew  that  they  had  nail 
shops  behind,  and  I  found  a  row  of  three  nail  shops  like  that  {describing  it) 
running  up  from  the  houses,  and  the  only  convenience  they  had  for 
the  whole  three  houses  was  one  solitary  privy,  with  a  dilapidated  door 
and  a  cesspool  at  the  side,  stinking  tremendously  and  without 
any  cover.  This  was  immediately  opposite  the  door  of  one  of  these 
nail  shops,  all  of  them  facing  towards  this  privy.  On  inquiry  I  found 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  only  one  of  the  nail  shops  being  used, 
but,  of  course,  that  only  happened  on  account  of  the  other  tenants  for  the 
time  being  not  using  them  ;  but  in  that  one  nail  shop  1  think  there  were  a 
couple  of  women  and  one  man  accustomed  to  work.  I  inquired  whether  there 
was  any  other  privy.    I  was  told  no,  that  this  one  privy  accommonated  the 

whole 
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whole  of  these  three  houses.  One  of  the  cottages  contains  a  family,  I  supposCj 
of  eight  or  niue,  one  grown-up  son,  and  I  think  two  or  three  boys  and  girls. 
The  second,  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  several  children.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  inmates  there  are  in  the  third  house,  but  all  three  families  use  the  one 
privy,  which  is  in  constant  use. 

22276.  Would  such  a  case  as  that  be  very  exceptional  ? 

No,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  a  very  common  thing.  In 
the  parish  of  Rowley  Regis  such  a  condition  of  things  has  been,  to  a 
large  extent,  remedied.  During  my  own  time  I  got  a  very  large  number  of 
new  closets  built  upon  a  proper  construction,  and  in  every  case  when  I  found 
it  bad  I  got  the  order  to  huve  it  pulled  down  and  a  proper  one  erected  ;  and  I 
fancy  that  that  condition  of  things  now  hardly  exists  at  Rowley ;  but  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  does  very  largely  in  Halesowen.  I  cannot  speak  now 
so  confidently  about  Cradley,  because  I  do  not  go  there  so  often,  but  it  does 
very  largely  exist  in  Halesowen. 

22277.  And  the  workshops  themselves,  are  they  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  is 
there  enough  light  and  air,  and  so  on  ? 

In  some  instances  they  are  not,  in  some  instances  they  are ;  the  nail  shops 
are  pretty  good. 

22278.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  proper  drainage  owing  to  subsidences  ? 

No ;  there  are  no  mining  operations  in  Halesowen,  and  there  is  really  no 
difficulty  in  drainage.  It  naturally  would  be  a  very  easily  drained  place,  and  it 
is  an  exceedingly  healthy  town  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  very  healthily  situated,  and 
has  natural  capabilities  of  drainage. 

22279.  Is  there  much  disease  that  you  attribute  to  the  unsanitary  condition  ? 
There  is  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the  town,  unquestionably. 

22280.  Lord  Thring.']  You  are  aware  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  rural  san  itary 
authority  to  cure  these  evils  as  much  as  of  an  urban  authority  ? 

Yes. 

22281.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  Stourbridge  guardians  do  not  do 
it,  and  that  the  Local  Board  of  Rowley  do  do  it,  merely  means  that  the  one  body 
•do  their  duty  and  the  other  do  not  'i 

Yes,  that  is  the  case,  undoubtedly. 

22282.  I  mean  the  law  can  do  nothing  further  ? 

The  rural  local  authority  have  not  the  power  that  an  urban  local  authority 
have. 

22283.  I  q^iite  aware  of  that ;  but  you  are  aware  that  they  have  ample 
powers,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  keep  their  district  fully  drained,  and  remove  all 
nuisances;  it  is  indeed  as  'much  their  duty  if  they  are  a  rural  authority  as  it 
would  be  if  they  were  urban  ones  r 

Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

22284.  Therefore  so  far  as  you  have  described  it,  the  law  has  done  all  that  it 
can.  And  you  are  also  aware,  I  suppose,  that  a  rural  sanitary  autliority  may 
apply  for  urban  powers  if  they  want  them  ? 

Yes. 

22285.  I  want  it  to  come  out  clearly  that  the  law  does  not  require  amend- 
ment, but  the  local  authorities  ? 

1  do  not  think  the  law  can  do  anything  beyond  this  :  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  every  case  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
urban  sanitary  authorities. 

22286.  Chairman.']  In  what  way  ? 

For  instance,  here  is  a  great  evil  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  and  that  is 
^   with  regard  to  slaughter-houses  ;  the  rural  sanitary  authority  has  no  power  over 
them  at  all. 

(11.)  3  A  2  22287.  Lord 
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22287.  Lord  Thring.']  But  they  can  acquire  it  by  asking  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  give  them  the  urban  powers  with  respect  to  offensive  trades  ? 

But  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  tlie.y  will  not  do  so ;  that  is  the 
difficulty. 

22288.  What  do  these  people  hve  upon  ;  you  say  that  the  mothers  do  not 
understand  cooking,  do  not  understand  how  to  make  the  most  of  their  food  ; 
what  do  the  poorer  people  practically  live  on  ;  what  is  their  food  ? 

I  hardly  know.  I  think  they  live  in  a  nondescript  sort  of  wav.  They  eat  a 
great  deal  of  meat. 

22289.  They  do  eat  meat  r 
Yes,  they  do  eat  meat, 

22290.  I  understood  one  of  the  witnesses  to  say  that  she  never  ate  meat  r 
That  may  be  the  case  in  some  instances  ;  bat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  meat 

consumed. 

22291.  You  know  that? 
I  do  know  it  as  a  fact. 

22292.  But  what  do  they  live  on,  bread  and  bacon  ? 

Bread  and  bacon  is  a  very  favourite  thing.    Pigs  they  generally  keep. 

22293.  1  do  not  quite  see  why  they  are  underfed  ;  they  may  be  badly  fed  in 
the  sense  that  their  food  may  be  badly  cooked,  but  if  they  can  get  meat  and 
pork  I  cannot  quite  see  how  they  can  be  underfed  ? 

I  do  not  think  the  nailmakers  can  afford  to  buy  meat.  A  great  many  of  the 
chainmakers  gel  larger  earnings,  but  I  do  not  think  the  nailmakers  get  much 
meat. 

22294.  I  was  asking  you,  with  respect  to  the  poorer  classes  of  nailmakers, 
whether  you  could  tell  me  what  they  fed  upon  ? 

I  really  cannot. 

22295.  But  with  respect  to  the  poorer  classes  of  chainmakers  you  can  ? 
Yes,  I  have  seen  more  of  the  chainmakers ;  I  have  seen  more  of  the  chain- 
makers  in  Cradley  Heath  and  round  there. 

22296.  And  do  I  understand  yon  that  though  their  food  is  tolerably  adequate 
in  quantity,  if  I  may  use  such  a  phrase,  it  is  nut  in  quality? 

Yes ;  they  are  very  apt  to  spend  their  wages  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week 
and  pinch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 

22297.  Do  they  drink  much  ? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

22298.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  they  spent  their  wages  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  week  ? 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  indulge  considerably  in  meat  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  week. 

22299.  Eajl  of  Derby.']  I  think  you  said  you  would  have  all  workshops  put 
under  the  same  regulations  as  factories  ? 

Yes. 

22300.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  workshop  where  a  man  and  his  own  family  were 
employed  ? 

I  think  so. 

22301.  Are  there  not  a  great  number  of  these  workshops  scattered  up  fmd 
down  ? 

A  very  great  number  ;  very  few  houses  without  them. 

22302.  Would  it  be  possible  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act, 
to  have  inspectors  enough  to  see  that  such  rules  were  not  violated  r 

I  bo  not  think  that  there  would  be  much  difficulty. 

22303.  For 
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22303.  For  instance,  that  they  should  not  work  after  a  certain  hour.^ 
Quite  so. 

22304.  In  the  case  of  a  large  factory  where  many  hands  are  employed  it  is 
very  easy  to  enforce  that  rule ;  but  where  a  man  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
alone  concerned,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  exactly  how 
long  they  were  at  work? 

There  would  be  difficulties,  undoubtedly  ;  but  the  certifying  surgeon  would 
be  able  to  help  considerably  in  that  way,  because  he  often  sees  these  things 
going  on  ;  I  often  do  ;  and  if  it  were  against  the  law  1  could  very  readily  let 
the  inspector  of  factories  know,  who  would,  of  course,  keep  a  watch  and  come 
down  upon  them. 

22305.  In  short,  you  think  that  it  would  be  vi-ell  that  a  law  should  be  laid 
down  upon  this  point,  although  it  may  not,  in  every  case,  be  possible  to 
enforce  it  ? 

I  do  think  so. 

22306.  Lord  Clifford  0/ Chu(Uei(/h.^  Do  you  find  children  working  late  at 
night  to  a  great  extent  ? 

I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  found  children  working  late  at  night. 

22307.  Chiefly  grown-up  people  ? 
Chiefly  the  stallers  and  their  wives. 

22308.  Do  you  suppose  that  many  of  them  are  j)eople  who  have  other  em- 
ployments during  the  day-time? 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  ihat  question  ;  I  cannot  say  t!iat  I  can  bring 
forward  any  case  that  I  am  certain  about. 

22309.  Lord  Monkswell.']  Is  there  any  over-crowding  in  your  district  which 
is  injurious  to  health  ? 

Unquestionably. 

22310.  Not  enough  cubic  space  of  air  ? 
No. 

2231 1 .  And  the  windows  are  very  often  shut  ? 

Yes,  they  very  often  are  shut ;  very  frequently  I  have  to  break  the  windows 
to  get  sufficient  ventilation. 

22312.  And  they  are  shut  all  night  ;  in  many  cases  they  cannot  open  ? 

In  many  cases  they  cannot.  The  very  small  rooms  are  fi'equently  in  a 
very  insanitary  condition,  from  the  same  reason,  that  the  rural  sanitary  au- 
thority does  not  compel  the  landlords  to  cleanse  them  properly;  they  are  not 
whitewashed  or  kept  clean. 

22313.  1  suppose  you  would  consider  over-crowding  undesirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  decency  ? 

Yes,  certainly, 

22313*.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  much  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever? 
Not  in  my  immediate  district ;  but  in  Cradley  there  has  been  a  recent  out-- 
break  of  typhoid  fever. 

22314.  Is  that  common? 

Typhoid  is  very  common,  unquestionably,  and  it  is  common  in  Halesowen  ; 
but  we  do  not  happen  to  have  had  an  outbreak  there  for  a  couple  of  years. 

22315.  Much  more  common  than  it  ought  to  be  ? 
Much  more  common. 

22316.  I  suppose  that  is  principally  due  to  defective  drainage,  and  has  less 
to  do  with  defective  food  ? 

I  think  it  has  been  due  to  the  defective  drainage  and  the  defective  water 
supply ;  the  two  things  very  frequently  tally.  There  are  surface  wells,  and 
these' surface  wells  become  contaminated  by  the  surface  drainage. 

(11.)  3  A  3  22317.  You 
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22317.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  such  a  low  state  of  healih,  owing  to 
the  people  being  insufficiently  fed,  that  the  diseuse  makes  more  progress  than 
otherwise  it  would? 

Bad  feeding,  injudicious  feeding,  unquestionably  makes  them  more  liable  to 
anything  of  the  kind. 

22318.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  the  children  at  all  events  who  are 
employed  sometimes  cannot  get  as  much  to  eat  as  they  want  r 

That  is  the  case. 

22319.  And  even  of  the  poorest  food  ? 
Even  of  the  poorest  food. 

22320.  Is  the  population  of  Halesowen  decreasing  in  number  ? 
Increasing  very  rapidly. 

22321.  Do  people  come  into  the  district,  oris  that  a  natural  increase  in  the 
population  ? 

I  think  it  is  both,  partly  people  coming  into  the  district,  but  more  the 
natural  increase. 

22322.  I  suppose  Halesowen  is  rather  in  a  thriving  state  com|)ared  with  other 
districts,  if  people  come  into  it  ? 

I  do  not  think  Halesowen  compares  badly  with  the  neighbouring  districts. 
It  has  been  in  a  very  depressed  state,  but  I  think  the  condition  of  things 
there  is  better  than  it  was. 

22323.  Better  than  Cradley  Heath  ? 

No,  1  sliould  hardly  say  it  is  better  than  Cradley  Heath.  There  is  more 
diversity  of  manufacture  at  Cradley  Heath  than  at  Halesowen,  but  Halesowen 
has  the  advantage  of  a  rural  population  as  well  as  a  manufacturing  one. 

22324.  I  sup])ose  you  could  not  tell  whether  there  is  emigration  to  Cradley 
Heath  ;  having  left  tliat  plaqe  you  could  not  tell  that  r 

I  cannot  say;  my  impression  is  that  the  population  is  still  increasing. 

22325.  Whether  from  immigration  or  natural  increase  vou  cannot  say  ? 
No. 

22326.  Earl  of  Ahercleen?\  Do  you  find  that  the  local  sanitary  authorities 
do  not  fully  exercise  their  powers  ? 

They  do  not. 

22327.  Lord  Thring.~\  Y  ou  say  that  these  people  work  at  night,  and  in  answer 
to  Lord  Clifford  you  said  something  else  on  that  point.  We  were  told  that  the 
labouring  population,  that  is  to  say,  the  rural  population,  very  often  worked 
by  day  at  farm  labour  and  then  worked  by  night  at  nailmaking,  might  it 
not  be  that  these  late  fires  which  you  see  kept  up  arise  from  that  cause  ? 

I  think  it  is  quite  likely.  I  know  that  such  is  the  case,  but  I  am  not  positive 
as  to  the  people  who  work  ;  1  see  these  fires  going. 

22328.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  Factory  Act  or  any  Regulation  of  Labour  Act 
would  hardly  apply,  because  they  do  out-of-door  farm  work  in  the  daytime,  and 
then,  as  I  undeistand,  they  spend  their  iate  evenings  in  making  nails  ;  they  do 
not  make  nails  all  day  and  niglit? 

But  I  have  often  seen  fires  going  at  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

22329.  Then  you  would  prohibit  any  night  labour? 

I  would.  1  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  keep  people  in  health  if  they  work 
day  and  night. 

22330.  Chairman.^  Have  you  any  idea  whether  the  people  themselves  work- 
ing in  these  small  domestic  workshops  would  like  to  have  tlie  provisions  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Act  applied  to  them  ? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  end  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  them. 

22331.  You 
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22331.  You  spoke  just  now  about  over- crow  ding  ;  you  mean  over-crowding  in 
the  dwelling-houses  ? 

Yes. 

22332.  Not  in  the  factories  ? 
No,  I  mean  in  the  houses. 

22333.  I  a?ked  you  about  the  working  of  women  and  children  in  these 
domestic  workshops ;  do  you  think  that  the  work  is  injurious  to  the  men  ;  that 
they  work  too  long  hours  ? 

I  do  not  think  so,  except  these  stallers  where  they  work  at  night. 

22334.  In  that  case  you  do  think  it  injurious? 
I  think  it  is  injurious. 

22335.  But  the  stallers  do  not  work  at  night  more  than  anybody  else,  do 
they  ? 

I  believe  so. 

22336.  It  is  this  system  of  stalling,  letting  out  of  stalls,  which  prevents  the 
shops  coming  under  the  Act  at  all,  is  it  not  ? 

I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

22337.  That  is  to  say,  10  or  20  men  might  be  working  in  one  shop,  and 
if  they  hired  their  own  stalls  that  shop  would  not  come  under  the  Factory 
Act? 

1  believe  that  that  is  the  case. 

22338.  Do    you  know  anything    about    this    trucking   that   has  been 
spoken  of? 

Yes,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  carried  on 
very  extensively. 

22339.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  it  might  be  checked  : 

If  I  were  to  suggest,  I  should  say  that  no  employer  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  a  provision  shop  or  a  beershop ;  it  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  him  to  do 
so.  It  is  productive  of  a  considerable  amount  of  drunkenness.  A  large  number 
of  employers  or  foremen  do  keep  public-houses,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact ;  I 
know  it  from  my  own  patients,  that  a  man  knows  that  he  has  no  chance  of 
getting  a  good  job  under  that  foreman  or  employer,  if  he  ha])pens  to  be  an  em- 
ployer, unless  he  is  a  frequenter  of  his  public-house. 

22340.  Lord  Thring.~\  You  do  not  know  whether  the  great  evil  of  these 
public-houses  being  kept  by  foremen  has  ever  been  brought  under  the  attention 
of  the  licensing  magistrates  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

22341.  Because  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  they  may  refuse  the  license 
if  they  like  ? 

I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  only  know  that  it  exists,  and  exists  very  largely, 
and  also  the  matter  of  shops  directly  or  indirectly  kept. 

22342.  Shops,  perhaps,  we  cannot  prevent;  but  you  never  heard  of  the 
objection  being  raised  before  the  magistrate,  that  in  effect  a  man  was  keeping  a 
public-house  under  the  truck  system  ? 

No,  I  have  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  THOMPSON,  is  called  in,  and  having  been  sworn  ; 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

2234 ^  Chairman.']  Are  you  the  sanitary  officer  for  Cradley  Heath? 
For  Cradley  proper. 

22344.  is  that  an  urban  or  rural  district  ? 
Rural  district. 

(11.;  3A4  22345.  What 
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22345.  What  is  the  district? 

The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Stourbridge  Union. 

22346.  Is  Cradley  Heath  in  the  district  ? 
No. 

22347.  Are  there  any  other  places  in  the  district  that  have  been  mentioned 
before  the  Committee  ;  do  you  know,  or  Cradley  only  r 

Cradley  only. 

22348.  How  long  iiave  you  been  sanitary  officer  ? 
About  three  years. 

22349.  What  is  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  Cradley? 

The  general  sanitary  condition  of  Cradley  is  not  in  a  bad  state  ;  Cradley 
proper. 

22350.  What  do  you  mean  by  Cradley  proper  r 

Cradley  Heath  is  under  the  Rowley  Local  Board,  while  Cradley  is  under  the 
Stourbridge  Rural  Authority.  The  area  of  Cradley  is  about  777  acres,  with  a 
population  of  about  .5,500.  There  are  about  3^  miles  of  good  drainage  in  the 
streets.  Large  sanitary  pipes  are  laid  along  the  streets  to  convey  slop-waler 
from  the  houses. 

22351.  Is  Anvil-yard  in  Cradley  ; 
Anvil-yard  is  in  Cradley. 

22352-3.  Do  you  consider  the  sanitary  condition  of  Anvil-yard  satisfactory  r 
It  is  not  bad  now. 

22354.  When  you  say  it  is  not  bad  now  ;  since  when  has  it  imjiroved  ? 
Within  tliis  last  two  or  three  months. 

22355.  You  say  that  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  months  it  was  in  a  bad 
condition  ? 

Yes  ;  there  w^ere  certain  drains  that  were  stopped  up.  I  spoke  to  the  pro- 
perty owner  on  several  occasions  about  the  matter  :  he  was  rather  lax  in  attend- 
mg  to  it;  ultimately  t  served  a  notice  upon  him  and  got  the  work  done. 

22356.  When  did  you  serve  the  notice  on  him  ? 
Just  before  Mr.  Oram  came. 

22357.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  ? 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  date  ;  I  think  it  was  in  January. 

22358.  And  what  was  done  then? 

The  old  drains  were  opened,  and  new  ones  were  made,  and  everything  is 
connected  with  the  main  drain. 

22359.  And  you  consider  the  present  condition  quite  satisfactory  ? 

Quite  satisfactory.  The  medical  officer  of  health,  Di'.  Turner,  has  visited  the 
place  several  times  and  sug^^ested  certain  work  to  be  done,  which  has  been 
carried  out,  and  Joseph  Hingley,  Esq.,  has  held  the  post  of  surveyor  for  15  years. 
During  that  term  he  has  sacrificed  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  improve 
the  condition  of  Cradley.  That  same  gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  sanitary 
authority. 

22360.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  ;  do  you  mean  that  Mr. 
Hingley  has  been  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of  Cradley  ? 

He  has  not  been  satisfied  altogether. 

22361.  At  any  rate,  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  consider  that  Cradley  in 
genejal,  and  this  |)articular  j)lace,  Anvil-yard,  are  now  in  a  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory sanitary  condition  ? 

Quite  so.  Should  Mr.  Hingley  find  any  sanitary  defect  which  sometimes 
escapes  my  notice,  he  very  quickly  calls  my  attention  to  it. 

22362.  I 
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22362.  Is  there  much  typhoid  fever  in  Cradley  ? 

Allow  me  to  say  that  Cradley  proper  is  one  of  the  healthiest  spots  in  the 
Black  Country. 

22363.  Answer  my  question  first ;  is  there  much  typhoid  fever  ? 
No,  there  is  none. 

22364.  Has  there  ever  heen  any  within  your  knowledge? 
Yes,  a  great  deal  of  it. 

22365.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  r 

To  a  polluted  public  well ;  about  80  houses  were  dependent  upon  it  for  drink- 
ing purposes.  The  Sanitary  Authority  paid  a  certain  amount  yearly  to  keep 
the  pumps  in  proper  repair.  At  various  times  samples  of  the  water  have  been 
tested  and  found  good.  In  November  1888  there  were  about  20  cases  of 
typhoid  broke  out;  suspicion  then  rested  upon  this  well.  Myself  and  Dr.  Turner, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  had  put  forth  every  effort  to  try  to  ascertain  its 
cause.  A  samjde  of  the  water  was  again  tested,  and  found  to  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  organic  matter. 

22366.  What  happened  V 

The  well  was  stopped.  The  medical  officer  of  health  ordere !  me  at  once  to 
take  off  the  handles  of  the  pumps, 

22367.  The  well  was  stopped  and  the  typhoid  ceased  ? 
Yes,  it  ceased  there. 

22368.  And  you  attribute  the  typhoid  entirely  to  the  well  : 
Quite  so. 

22369.  Is  there  much  fever  of  any  other  kind  in  Cradley  r 
There  is  none. 

-22370.  None  now  ? 
No. 

•22371.  Has  there  ever  been  any  ? 

It  is  very  rare  that  any  epidemic  visits  Ci  adley. 

22372.  And  you  consider  Cradley  remarkably  free  from  diseases  ? 
Quite  so. 

22373.  Does  it  compare  favourably  in  that  respect  vvith  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? 

That  can  be  borne  out  by  Dr.  Turner,  the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  also 
the  parish  doctor.  Dr.  Thompson. 

j  22374.  Do  you  say  it  is  a  more  healthy  place  than  other  pi  ices  in  the  neigh- 
1  bourhcjod  ? 

It  is  considered  so. 

2237.5.  I  do  not  ask  whether  it  is  considered  so,  but  whether  you  consider  it 
so? 

Yes  ;  the  death-rate  proves  it. 

22376.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  draining  Cradley,  owing  to  subsidences,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Cradley  is  well  drained. 

22377.  I  asked  you  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  draining  it  owing  to  sub- 
sidences ? 

There  would  be  a  difficulty  ;  Cradley  is  surrounded  by  mining  operations. 

22378.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  there  would  be  a  difficulty  do  you  mean 
that  there  is  a  difficulty  ? 

There  will  be  a  difficulty.  New  mines  have  been  opened  recently.  We  cannot 
tell  what  will  be  the  consequence,  as  the  earth  is  now  beginning  to  subside. 

22379.  In  draining  it  properly  ? 
Yes. 

(11.)  3  B  22380.  But 
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22380.  But  at  the  sume  time  you  say  it  is  properly  drained  ? 
Yes. 

22381.  You  have  overcome  the  difficulty  r 

There  was  no  difficulty  when  the  present  drains  were  laid  down  ;  and  by  the 
geographical  position  of  Cradley  no  sewage  matter  could  possibly  remain.  The 
sewers  are  constantly  being  flushed  by  springs  of  water  at  various  points  flowing 
into  them. 

22382.  How  did  you  overcome  the  difficulty.? 

By  its  geographiciil  position.  Nothing  of  an  insanitary  nature  can  stop  really 
in  Cradley.  Then  there  is  this  imporlant  fact  with  respect  to  the  drainage  in 
Cradley ;  thei  e  are  a  number  of  springs  constantly  flowing,  and  those  springs 
go  into  the  sewers,  constantly  flushing  them. 

22383.  Do  yon  know  at  all  how  many  cases  of  typhoid  occurred  r 
About  40. 

22384.  Altogether? 
Altogether. 

22385.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workshops^ 
Yes.  ' 

22386.  Do  you  consider  them  very  good  ? 
Some  are  not  good,  some  are  good. 

22387.  Now  in  what  way  are  those  that  are  bad  defective  ? 
The  roofs  are  very  low,  and  yet  they  are  fairly  ventilated. 

22388.  Is  there  nothing  the  matter  with  the  drainage? 

No,  nothing  at  all  the  matter  with  the  drainage  with  respect  to  the  workshops. 

22389.  Lord  Thring.']  Did  you  hear  the  witness  who  told  us  that  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  does  not  do  its  duty  ? 

Yes.' 

22390.  You  do  not  agree  with  him  at  all  ? 

The  sanitary  authority  in  Stourbridge  Union  have  always  been  willing  to 
help  me  in  any  matter  I  applied  for. 

22391.  I  asked  you  whether  you  agreed  with  the  witness  that  they  did  not 
do  their  duty  ;  not  whether  they  helped  you  r 

I  have  found  them  do  their  duty. 

22302.  You  do  not  agree  with  him  then.    Then  with  respect  to  this  out- 
break of  typhoid  ;  when  did  that  take  placer 
The  first  case  was  about  May  last. 

22393.  And  when  did  it  cease? 
Lately. 

2239^.  Then  it  has  been  "  stamped  out,"  as  you  call  it,  very  lately  ? 
Yes.  -  '  ■  ■ 

22395.  What  is  the  supply  of  water  they  have  got  now? 

Tap  water  supplied  from  the  South  Staffordshire  "Water  Company. 

22396.  When  was  that  laid  on  ? 

That  has  been  laid  on  within  these  last  two  or  three  months,  since  the  typhoid 
broke  out. 

22397.  You  had  typhoid  for  nine  months  before  you  laid  it  on  ? 
Yes  ;  now  and  then  a  case,  which  I  traced  to  drinking  the  water. 

22398.  But  although  you  traced  the  typhoid  to  that,  you  took  nine  months 
before  you  laid  on  proper  water  ? 

We  could  not  really  ascertain  its  cause  for  some  time. 

22399.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.]  Are  not  the  privies  in  Anvil-yard  of  a  more  or  less 
public  character  ? 

Yes. 

22400.  Have 
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22400.  Have  they  been  altered  in  any  way  in  the  last  two  months? 
They  have. 

22401.  In  what  way  : 
Covered  in. 

22402.  Is  there  more  privacy  secured  than  formerly  r 
Yes. 

22403.  There  was  not  sufficient  till  these  alterations  were  m;ide  ? 
No. 

22404.  Are  they  set  apart  for  men  and  women  respectively  ? 
Not  exactly. 

22405.  Is  there  any  further  improvement  that,  to  your  mind,  is  still  desirable 
in  that  matter  ? 

Yes.    The  property  owner  is  willing  to  do  everything  that  is  requisite. 

22406.  Is  the  property  owner  a  gentleman  who  owns  a  large  quantity  of 
property  in  that  district,  or  only  at  that  particular  spot  r 

At  that  particular  spot. 

22407.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.'\  When  were  these  parish  drains  in  the 
street  laid  down  ? 

Some  years  ago. 

22408.  And  are  most  of  the  houses  connected  with  them  ? 
They  are. 

22409.  Chairman.']  How  many  houses  are  there  in  Anvil-yard  ? 
Seventeen. 

22410.  How  many  people  in  them  ? 

I  could  not  just  give  you  the  number  of  the  people  now;  most  of  them  are 
families  with  small  children. 

224]  1.  And  how  many  privies  are  there  ? 
There  are  four. 

22412.  Only  four  to  the  17  houses. 
Yes. 

22413.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? 
Not  exactly. 

22414.  What  would  you  consider  sufficient  ? 

It  is  very  requisite  that  there  should  be  two  or  three  more. 

22415.  Is  the  proprietor  willing  to  make  two  or  three  more  ? 
I  think  so  ;  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  it. 

22416.  Earl  of  Aherdeen.~\  Are  there  any  privies  other  than  those  public 
ones  ;  are  there  any  private  privies  ? 

No. 

22417.  Chairman.^  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  property  ? 
Mr.  James  Hingley  (a  farmer). 

22418.  Did  you  make  no  suggestions  to  him  until -the  last  two  or  three 
months  ? 

Yes. 

22419.  He  did  not  "attend  to  them  before  r 
No. 

22420.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  board  of  guardians  r 
He  is  not  now  ;  he  has  been. 

22421.  Do  they  put  out  the  contents  of  the  ashpits  and  cesspools  into  the 
streets  ? 

Yes,  they  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

(11.)  3  B  2  22422.  At 
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22422.  At  what  hour  ? 

Ten  o'clock  is  the  time  in  the  morning,  whan  everything  must  be  cleared  away. 

22423.  How  long  are  they  left  there  before  being  cleared  I'.way  ? 
They  are  cleared  away  by  ten  o'clock. 

22424.  When  must  they  be  emptied  out? 
In  the  night. 

22425.  During  the  ni^hr,  any  time? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  HINGLEY  (a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons),  i& 
culled ;  and  having  been  sworn  ;  is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

2242^1.  Chairman.^  You  are  Member  for  North  Worcestershire? 
Yes,  for  the  northern  division  of  Worcestershire,  which  includes  Cradlev  and 
Halesowen. 

22427.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  chain  or  nail  manufacturing  r 

I  am  engfiged  kirgely  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  but  the  chain  and  anchor 
making  is  a  department  of  my  busines-. 

22428.  Are  you  acquainted  generally  with  these  trades  that  the  Committee 
have  been  inquiring  into? 

Yes.    I  was  in  my  younger  days  engaged  in  the  nail  trade  fdso. 

22429.  And  you  know  the  district? 

I  know  the  district ;  1  have  lived  in  it  all  my  life. 

22430.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  would  be  fir  you  to  give  the  Committee  what 
information  you  wish  on  the  subject  r 

So  far  as  the  chain  trade  is  concerned  ;  I  suppose  we  are  dealing  almost 
entirely  with  the  small  chain  trade,  not  with  the  cable  and  large  chain  to  any 
extent  except  incidentally  ? 

22431.  Quite  so  ? 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
the  chain  trade  is  a  declining  trade  ;  on  the  ccmtrary,  it  is  a  growing  trade,  and 
a  very  important  one. 

22432.  Do  you  mean  the  trade,  including  large  and  small? 

Including  large  and  small  ;  but  the  small  chain  trade  is  a  growing  trade 
employing  more  people  from  year  to  year  and  capable  of  doin<»  so.  With  regard 
to  the  foctorics.  so  far  as  tlie  chain  trade  is  conducted  in  factories,  both  cable- 
making  and  small  chain-making,  the  men  generally  have  fair  employment  and 
are  paid  fair  wages  without  any  violent  fluctuations  ;  but  the  out-shop  work  of 
which  the  Committee  has  heard  so  much  is  in  a  very  different  condition. 

22433.  What  kind  of  wages  would  they  earn  in  the  factories  ? 

In  the  factories  at  the  present  time  the  large  cable-makers  are  earning  from 
8*.  to  12  s.  a  day  clear  money,  after  paying  their  assistants,  the  strikers.  Tliat 
is  in  the  larger  sizes.  In  the  smaller  sizes,  taking  the  smallest  size  usually 
made  in  a  factory,  and  the  medium  sizes,  they  would  ( arn  at  ihe  present  time 
from  4  5.  Q  d.  \o  7  s.  Q  d.  clear.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  cable-making  is 
very  heavy  work,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  men  to  work  six  days  a 
week  at  it ;  four  or  five  days  is  quite  sufficient  for  them. 

22434.  much  as  a  man  can  reasonably  do? 

As  much  as  they  can  do  on  an  average.  It  depends  upon  the  weather  a  good 
deal;  in  winter  they  do  more,  in  the  summer  they  do  less.  In  regard  to  the 
system  of  out-shops,  which  are  commonly  called  domestic  workshops,  but  mis- 
called domestic  workshops,  that  is  where  the  great  difficulty  arises.  Now  all 
those  people  are  working  every  one  for  his  own  hand  ;  they  are  segregated, 
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and  therefore  they  are  weak  and  defenceless  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  they  are  taken  advantage  of  to  a  very  lara^e  extent. 

22435.  Owing  to  want  of  combination  ? 
Owing  to  want  of  cohesion  ;  union. 

22436.  Then  you  would  agree  on  that  point  with  what  has  been  said  by  some 
of  the  witnesses,  who  advocated  factory  work  instead  of  work  in  domestic 
workshops,  for  the  reason  that  it  enables  men  to  combine  together  ? 

Entirely  so.  These  out-shop  people  work  for  employers,  some  of  whom  are 
also  manufacturers,  but  they  are  really  warehouse-masters  doing,  some  of  them, 
a  large  business  (some  do  a  small  one)  ;  and  the  warehoui^e- master  is  not  bound 
by  any  hst ;  he  simply  employs  a  man  for  one  week,  or  for  so  long  as  it  takes 
the  man  to  work  up  a  certain  quantity  of  iron,  and  then  the  contract  is  at  an 
end  ;  there  is  no  more  work  for  him  unless  he  offers  the  warehouse-master  an 
inducement,  and  submits  to  some  deduction  or  reduction. 

22437.  In  factj  he  makes  a  separate  bargain  for  every  separate  order  ? 
Exactly  so.    The  relation  of  employer  and  workman  does  not  exist ;  it  is- 

really  buyer  and  seller.  With  regard  to  that  point,  1  consider  that  the  ware- 
house-master ought  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  an  employer,  that  he  should 
be  compelled  to  post  up  a  list  of  prices,  and  that  whatever  work  may  be  given 
out  to  be  done  he  should  pay  by  that  list  till  notice  of  an  alteration  is 
given. 

22438.  Compelled  to  do  so  by  law  ? 

Compelled  by  law  to  post  up  in  his  warehouse  the  list  of  prices,  and  what- 
ever work  he  gives  out  should  be  paid  for  by  that  list  till  notice  of  an  alteration 
is  given  ;  following  the  same  rules  as  we  have  in  factories.  It  does  not  follow, 
of  course  that  he  would  be  under  the  same  obligation  as  we  are  in  factories,  to 
find  a  man  employment  and  to  give  him  notice  before  discharging  him. 

22430.  But  you  think  that  he  ought  to  adhere  to  a  fixed  statement  of  prices 
until  that  is  changed  ? 

Until  that  is  changed  by  proper  notice.  But  certain  evils  exist  in  the 
factories  also.  In  some  of  the  smaller  factories  they  do  not  observe  the  list 
price,  and  they  do  not  reckon  with  the  men  in  due  time  or  regularly.  I  think 
in  the  factories  also  they  should  be  compelled  to  post  the  list  and  to  pay  it,  and 
also  to  furnish  ever}'^  man  with  a  note  of  his  reckoning. 

22440.  Earl  of  Derby.']  That  is  not  a  legal  obligation.  I  suppose  ? 
It  is  not  a  legal  obligation  at  the  present  time. 

22441.  It  is  the  custom  ( 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  larger  factories,  but  it  is  not  observed  in  the  others  ;  T 
would  make  it  a  legal  obligation. 

22442.  Chairman.']  These  reckonings  run  on  for  a  long  time  ? 

In  some  of  the  factories  they  run  on  for  weeks  and  even  for  months^ 
advancing  the  men  money  upon  their  work,  not  having  a  clear  reckoning  until 
the  man  gets  out  of  his  latitude  altogether. 

22443.  He  does  not  know  how  it  stands,  you  mean  ? 

He  iDecomes  confused,  and  does  not  know  how  it  stands.  I  consider  that 
both  in  factories  and  in  warehouses  every  employer  ought  to  give  to  the  work- 
man a  note  of  his  reckoning,  with  the  weight,  the  price,  and  the  total  value,  and 
showing  the  cash  payment. 

22444.  Fortnightly? 

Every  reckoning  not  less  than  once  a  fortnight ;  if  that  was  done  both 
in  the  nail  and  chain  trades,  if  every  person  had  a  note  of  his  reckoning  they 
would  know  exactly  what  they  get,  and  be  able  to  protect  themselves. 

22445.  In  the  case  of  those  long,  unsettled  reckonings,  if  there  is  a  change  in 
prices  it  must  be  very  confusing  to  the  men,  is  it  not  ? 
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It  is  altogether  very  confusing ;  and  it  is  done  for  a  certain  object,  namely, 
that  the  employer  may  gain  an  advantage  thereby.  I  also  entirely  agree 
that  so  far  as  the  out-shops  are  concerned,  there  should  be  a  limit  of  sizes 
which  women  and  girls  should  be  allowed  to  be  employed  on.  Tliey  are 
undoubtedly  in  many  of  the  shops  doing  work  which  is  altogether  unfit  for 
women  and  girls,  both  in  the  nail  and  chain  trades. 

22446.  Have  you  any  limit  in  your  own  mind  which  you  would  |)ro])Ose  ? 
For  chain-making  they  should  not  be  allewed  to  work  rod-iron  exceeding 

3-8ths  of  an  inch  in  diamete  r,  and  nailmakers  l-4th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  or  in 
size  ;  nail  rod-iron  is  mostly  square. 

22447.  That  you  would  apply  to  both  women  and  children  r 
Women  and  children  ? 

22448.  Children  of  both  sexes  ? 
Yes. 

22449.  know  what  is  the  heaviest  work  that  is  now  done  by  women 
and  children? 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  usual  for  women  to  make  chains  largei-  than  3-8ths 
of  an  inch,  but  it  is  done  in  some  cases ;  and  1  believe,  in  the  nail 
trade,  they  are  being  employed  on  heavy  \\  ork,  much  heavier  work  than  in  years 
past. 

22450.  Heavier  than  formerly  ? 

Heavier  than  formerly.  When  I  was  connected  with  the  nail  trade  it  was 
very  uncommon,  indeed,  for  any  woman  to  make  nails  more  than  1^  or  2 
inches  long.  Now,  I  believe,  they  make  them  up  as  high  as  six,  eight,  and 
even  20-inch  in  exceptional  cases. 

22451.  How  do  you  account  for  that  change? 

Fierce  competition,  I  suppose,  for  work  from  these  out-shop  people.  I 
believe  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  because  the  women  themselves  are  very  fond 
of  the  work  ;  they  would  be  very  glad  to  be  relieved  fi  om  it  if  their  husbands 
could  obtain  sufficient  employment  and  fair  wages  ;  tliey  are  driven  to  it,  in 
fact,  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  The  domestic  workshop,  so  called,  really, 
in  years  past,  was  a  family  workshop.  It  is  no  longer  a  domestic  workshop. 
The  so-called  domestic  workshop  is  the  root  of  the  whole  evil.  If  it  could  he 
possible  to  bring  that  work  into  the  factories  I  believe  the  evil  would  not  only 
be  abated,  but  there  would  be  reasonable  prosperity. 

22452.  Formerly  the  domestic  workshop  was  a  real  domestic  workshop  ;  that 
is  to  say,  members  of  the  same  family  worked  in  it  ? 

Yes. 

22453.  But  latterly  they  have  developed  into  a  condition  of  things  where 
there  are  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  the  same  family,  and  two  or  three  others  ? 

It  has  become  now  a  shop  in  which  people  are  hired,  men,  women,  and 
children,  hired  to  work,  and  a  family  workshop  is  almost  unknown,  except  that 
in  the  small  nail  trade  in  Bromsgrove,  and  some  places  around  Halesowen, 
the  family  shop  still  exists. 

1  2454.  And  that  you  consider  the  root  of  the  evil  ? 

The  extension  of  the  family  shop  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  ti  ade 

•i2455.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  that  ? 

I  consider  that  every  family  workshop  should  be  registered,  and  that  it  should 
be  used  for  that  purpose  only  by  members  of  the  same  family  residing  together. 
It  will  not  do  to  abohsh  the  workshop  ;  that  would  interfere  so  very  much  with 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  means  of  obtaining  a  Uvelihood  that  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  do. 

•22456.  What  would  you  do  in  the  event  of  their  hiring? 
Let  them  work  in  factories. 


22457.  You 
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22457.  You  would  not  allow  them  to  hire  in  the  ciomestic  workshop  ? 
I  would  have  two  classes  of  shops,  the  family  workshops  and  factories. 

22458.  Tlie  famil}'  workshops  being  for  members  of  the  family  ;  what  do  you 
mean  l)y  members  of  the  family? 

Members  of  the  f;imily  residing-  together  ;  that  would  be  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  very  small  cliainmaking  and  the  small  nailmaking  in  the  Bromsgrove 
district  and  elsewhere. 

22459.  you  would  prohibit  the  domestic  v/orkshop  in  its  developed  form 
altogether  ? 

i\ltogeiher  ;  I  would  make  them  all  into  factories. 

22460.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Act  to  them  ? 

I  do  not. 

22461.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  not  have  the  desired  effect ;  why  would 
it  not  be  sufficient  to  place  the  domestic  workshop,  in  which  people  other  than 
a  family  are  employed,  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act? 

They  are  already  under  the  Workshop  Act. 

22462.  Not  in  a  case  where  their  stalls  are  hired,  are  they  ? 

Yes.  I  do  not  understand  that  ;  I  think  there  is  some  slight  misconception 
on  that  point.    All  shops  are  under  the  Workshop  Act,  whether  stalls  or  not. 

22463.  Even  though  the  people  working  in  them  are  networking  directly  for 
the  owner  of  the  shop  ? 

*  Yes. 

22464.  Then  how  would  you  define  your  factories  ? 

Where  anyone  is  employed  for  hire.  Any  person  that  works  for  hire  should 
go  in  a  factory. 

22465.  I  understand  you  that  you  would  approve  of  family  workshops,  but 
you  wouhl  not  allow  anybody  other  than  the  family  to  be>  employed  in  such  a 
shop  ? 

The  distinction  would  not  be  very  great  in  any  case  ;  if  the  family  workshop 
were  registered,  of  course  it  would  really  come  under  inspection. 

22466.  You  think  it  could  be  subjected  to  inspection  ? 
Yes. 

22467.  That  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  hours  of  work  regulated, 
and  so  on  ? 

I  think  so,  as  to  the  cubic  space,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  it,  and  the 
hours  of  work  ;  but  the  hours  of  work  would  require  to  be  varied  ;  you  could 
not  make  them  so  rigid  as  in  the  factory. 

22468.  Could  that  be  done  practically  ? 

Yes.  I  would  allow  them  to  work  from  six  to  six,  from  seven  to  seven,  or 
from  eight  to  eight ;  so  that  there  is  a  rule  laid  down. 

22469.  You  mean  varying  it  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  shop  and 
the  work  to  be  done  in  it  ? 

According  to  the  circumstance.  In  a  family  workshop  it  would  be  very 
much  more  convenient  and  acceptable  to  the  people  in  the  small  nail  trade  to 
w^ork  probably  from  seven  to  seven  or  eight  to  eight ;  in  factories  we  have,  as  a 
rule,  as  the  hours  of  working,  from  six  to  six. 

22470.  Would  you  propose  that  each  shop  should  select  for  itself  between 
what  hours  they  should  work  ? 

Yes;  each  shop,  or  each  group  of  shops  of  the  district,  should  be  allowed  to 
work  according  to  the  circumstances.  Take  the  small  nail  trade  in  Bromsgrove, 
as  to  which  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Parry.  It  would  suit  people  in  making 
that  very  small  work,  and  they  would  rather  do  it,  to  work  later  at  night 
than  they  do  in  factories  ;   it  would  be  more  convenient  to  them  to  do  so. 

(11.)  3  B  4  Another 
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Another  thing  we  have  Iieaid  is  thai  in  factories  especially  in  nail  factories, 
men,  women,  and  girls  tire  all  emjjloyed  together.  I  think  that  that  ought  to 
be  stopped.  Where  people  are  hired  they  should  provide  separate  shops  for 
them. 

22471.  Why  ? 

Of  course  making  n;iils  and  chains  is  very  warm  work,  especially  in  summer  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  they  should  be  employed  together. 

22^72.  Vou  think  it  would  be  more  decent  and  more  conducive  to  morality 
if  they  were  separate  .- 
1  think  so. 

22473.  Would  not  that  interfere  with  the  work  in  any  way? 

No  ;  until  recent  years,  say  within  the  last  ten  years,  I  never  knew  a  woman 
or  a  girl  employed  in  a  hired  shop  ;  but  men  and  boys  only.  My  father  was 
the  founder  of  the  cliain  trade  in  the  district  50  years  ago,  and  we  never  had  a 
woman  or  a  girl  in  any  of  our  shops  or  factories. 

22474.  Do  you  men  that  women  were  not  employed  at  all  in  making  chains  ? 
Not  in  factories,  not  for  hire  ;  they  were  employed  in  the  family  workshop  ; 

the  father  and  mother  taught  their  daughters  and  sons  to  work, 

22475.  -And  what  has  brought  about  the  change  in  that  matter  ? 

Some  of"  the  workmen  have  become  small  masters  and  have  erected  shops, 
and  employed  first,  men  and  boys,  and  then  women  and  girls.  It  has  become  a 
common  practice  now  to  put  the  girls  to  begin  to  blow  the  bellows ;  and  from 
that  they  get  on  to  weld  the  links. 

22476.  Would  you  prohibit  the  girls  from  blowing  ? 

I  think  so  ;  it  is  very  hard  work  lor  them,  very  trying  work  for  them,  indeed  ; 
and  it  is  not  decent  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  nay  that  they  are 
employed.  I  have  seen  a  girl,  to  my  astonishment,  stuck  up  in  the  roof 
blowing  bellows  with  her  feet ;  a  veritable  treadmill  ;  a  treadmill  under  the 
worst  possible  conditions.  If  such  work  were  done  by  machinery  in  factories 
it  would  be  much  more  economical,  and  better  wages  would  be  paid  to  the 
workers.  The  whole  system  of  out-shops  is  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  system, 
a  loss  of  manual  power,  instead  of  using  machinery,  and  a  loss  to  the  workers  in 
reference  to  the  cost  of  carriage  and  the  cost  of  fuel ;  it  all  detracts  from  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  work,  and  the  wages  are  reduced  in  consequence. 

22477.  Your  idea  is  that  the  work  could  be  done  inTactories  more  economically, 
and  with  very  much  more  advantage  to  the  workmen,  than  in  the  domestic 
workshop  ? 

That  is  so. 

22478.  But  you  would  allow  the  family  workshop  ? 

The  family  workshop  for  small  nails,  and  probably  for  small  chains,  is  almost 
essential.  It  is  not  really  essential  for  chains  ;  but  for  the  very  small  sizes  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  expedient  oi'  useful.  There  is  one  great  evil  in  regard  to  the 
small  chain  trade,  and  that  is  that  the  chains  made  in  these  out-shops,  especially 
by  women  and  girls,  are  badly  made,  and  they  are  not  capable  of  standing 
test. 

22479.  These  would  be  the  large  chains,  I  suppose? 

The  smaller  chains.  The  chains  made  in  out-shops  as  a  rule  are  not  made 
for  test,  not  made  to  stand  test ;  they  are  ostensibly  tested,  sold  in  the  market 
as  being  tested  chains,  but  the  certificates  are  fraudulent. 

22480.  Are  the  chains  marked  ;  is  there  anything  stamped  on  them  ? 
They  may  or  may  not  be  marked  ;  they  should  be  marked  with  some  kind  of 

a  number  or  mark  upon  them.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  chains  made  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  out-shops  are  sold  as  being  tested  chains  ;  certificates  of  test  are 
given  for  the  merchant  to  t^end  out  either  to  the  home  buyer  or  to  the  foreign 
buyer,  and  the  certificates  are  really  bogus,  fraudulent.^ 

22481.  Who 
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22481.  Who  makes  the  certificate,  the  merchant  or  the  maker  ? 

The  maker ;  the  so-called  manufacturer,  the  warehouse-master,  or  the  small 
manufacturer  who  sells  the  chains. 

22482.  Who  sells  these  chains  as  tested,  when  in  reality  they  are  not  tested 
at  all  ? 

They  sell  them  as  tested  when  they  are  not  tested  at  all.  I  was  instrumental 
years  ago  in  getting  a  chain  cable  and  anchor  Act  passed,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  the  resting  of  chain  cables  and  anchors,  and  that  Act  has  been  amended  cn 
two  or  three  occasions,  but  still  it  does  not  include  small  chains, 

22483.  What  do  you  mean  by  small  chains? 

It  does  not  include  chains  for  rigging,  and  for  cranes  or  for  hoisting  purposes; 
it  only  includes  ground  tackle,  that  is  chain  cables  and  anchors.  One  Act  was 
passed  in  1864,  another  in  1871,  and  another  in  1874.  But  although  the  Act 
of  Parliament  does  not  provide  for  the  testing  of  small  chains,  rigging  chains, 
and  crane  and  hoisting  chains,  as  a  rule  shipowners  and  buyers  want  them 
tested,  and  call  for  them  to  be  tested  ;  and  the  small  chains  which  are  made  in 
these  out-shops  are  sold  as  being  tested.  There  is  a  copy  (producing  it)  of  a 
certificate  issued  in  1883,  signed  James  BiUingham,  Superintendent,  and  marked 
with  a  B  and  a  T,  with  a  crown  between,  a  Board  of  Trade  mark ;  and  that 
certificate  was  issued  by  a  man  who  had  no  testing  machine  whatever. 

22484.  May  I  look  at  that  certificate? 

That  (handing  it  in)  is  a  copy  of  it ;  the  original  was  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

22485.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  not  a  correct  certificate;  perhaps  you  had 
better  read  it  out  ? 

Allow  me  to  say  that  the  testing  of  chain  cables  and  anchors  is  conducted 
under  Act  of  Parliament,  and  under  the  control  of  Lloyd's  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping.  A  letter  was  sent  from  Lloyd's  proving- 
house  with  the  original  of  this  certificate  to  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's 
Register,  and  it  was  said  that  the  man  who  signed  the  certificate 
acknowledged  that  he  had  not  tested  the  chain,  that  he  had  no  machine  to 
test  the  chain  with,  and  that  the  certificate  was  really  fraudulent ;  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  correspondence  had  passed  between  the  Proving  House,  of 
which  I  am  Chairman,  and  Lloyd's  Register,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  result 
of  it  was,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  said  this  :  "  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the 
18th  of  March  last,  relative  to  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  test,  by  a  manufac- 
turer in  your  neighbourhood,  who  it  is  alleged  has  no  testing  machine,  I  am 
directed  to  send  you  the  accompanying  copy  of  correspondence,  as  noted  in 
the  margin,  by  which  it  v/ill  be  seen  that  the  Board  of  Trade  have  no  power  to 
institute  proceedings  in  the  matter,"  That  is,  the  people  who  issued  these  fraud- 
ulent certificates  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  power  of  prevent- 
ing it. 

22486.  No  power  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

No  power  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  they  can  only  take  action 
when  the  official  certificates  are  imiiated  or  forged.  That  is  an  official  certi- 
ficate (producing  one)  under  the  Chain  and  Cables  Act. 

22487.  What  happens  in  such  a  case  as  that;  was  there  any  prosecution  in 
that  case  ? 

There  cannot  be  any  prosecution  except  by  the  buyer  of  the  chain.  If  the 
buyer  of  the  chain  was  to  prosecute  any  man  for  the  fraud,  he  might  succeed,  I 
suppose.  But  the  great  evil  is  that  these  people  are  allowed  to  buy  this  slop- 
work, and  sell  it  as  though  it  had  been  honestly  and  fairly  tested,  whereas  the 
certificates  are  fraudulent.  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  extend  these  Chain  Testing  Acts  so  as  to  include  the  smaller  chains. 

22488.  Do  you  know,  as  a  fact,  whether  the  purchasers  of  these  chains  have 
ever  prosecuted  ? 

No,  I  have  not  known  of  any  prosecution ;  most  of  the  buvers,  1  am  afraid, 
(11.)  3C  ■  are 
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are  well  acquainted  with  the  circimistauces  ;  they  buy  them  at  such  cheap 
rates  that  they  know  they  are  not  tested. 

22489.  Do  they  go  abroad  mostly  ? 
They  mostly  go  abroad, 

224U0.  And  your  suggestion,  I  understand,  is  that  the  Act  should  be  applied 
to  these  small  chains,  in  which  case  the  Board  of  Tiade  would  have  power  to 
prosecute  ? 

I  think  so;  I  think  it  would  have  a  very  beneficial  efFect  upon  the  whole 
trade  ;  it  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  quality. 

22491.  it  would  raise  the  price,  I  suppose,  too.? 

It  would  raise  the  price,  but  it  need  not  raise  it  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

22492.  Would  it  raise  it  to  an  extent  that  would  have  any  effect  upon  the 
export  trade,  do  you  suppose  ? 

Not  if  the  Act  was  moderate  in  its  extent ;  of  course  if  it  went  to  extremes, 
and  made  the  test  too  expensive,  then  it  would  have  an  effect. 

22493.  How  do  you  suppose  that  it  should  be  done  ;  that  there  should  be 
testing  places  ? 

I  think  that  every  man  issuing  a  certificate  of  test  should  have  a  proper 
testing  machine  under  inspection  ;  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  for 
Instance;  should  inspect  it. 

22494.  But  you  would  not  compel  every  small  shop  to  have  a  testing 
machine,  would  you  ? 

No  ;  every  manufacturer  who  issues  a  certificate,  not  every  small  shop  ^ 
it  would  take  a  great  many  shops  or  a  large  factory  to  employ  a  testing 
machine.  It  is  certain  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  the  frauds 
w^hich  are  now  practised. 

22495.  Is  this  fraud  practised  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude  those  manu- 
facturers that  do  test  their  chain? 

It  excludes  them  from  the  foreign  trade  in  a  great  measure.  The  export 
trade  and  a  good  deal  of  the  home  trade  has  drifted  into  the  hands  of  these 
cheap  makers,  and  the  result  has  been  to  depreciate  the  quality  and  lower  the 
wages. 

2249(1.  Are  there  any  testing  works  at  Cradley  Heath? 

If  you  will  look  at  these  certificates  you  will  see  that  they  call  them  Cradley 
Heath  indiscriminately  ;  there  are  three  there  which  are  called  Cradley  Heath 
Chain  Testing  Works;  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them. 

22497.  I  see  the  superintendent  in  this  case  [pointing  to  a  certificate)  is  a 
man  of  the  name  of  James  Billingham  ? 

Yes. 

22498.  Then  I  have  one  here,  headed  Cradley  Heath  Chain  Testing  Works, 
which  is  signed  by  Thomas  Coley,  Superintendent ;  is  that  the  same  place,  do 
you  knowr  ? 

May  I  read  a  letter  in  regard  to  that  case?  A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  on  the  12th  of  March  1884,  with  regard  to  those  same  men,  Billing- 
ham and  Coley.  It  says;  "We  have  ascertained  from  Albert  Billingham  that 
he  has  no  machine  or  any  means  of  testing  chains,  and  that  Thomas  Coley, 
of  Sheffield-street,  Quarry  Bank,  made  out  the  certificate.  We  have  seen  this 
man,  and  he  informed  us  that  he  signed  this  certificate  in  the  name  of  James 
Billingham,  wlio  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Albert  Billingham,  and  unable  to 
write  his  name  ;  he  is  in  the  employ  of  his  son,  Albert  Billingham;"  so  that 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 

22499.  Who  is  that  letter  from  r 

A  letter  signed  by  a  manufacturer  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  large  firm  of 
chainmakers,  Henry  P.  Parkes  and  Ross,  to  the  Board  of  Trade.    Then  it  goes 
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on  to  say,  '•'  Our  customer  abroad  was,  from  the  words  '  tested  to  Board  of 
Trade  strain/  and  the  mark  or  letters  '  B.  crown  T.'  "  (which  is  the 
Board  of  Trade  mark),  "  dehided  into  the  idea  that  he  was  purchasing  chain 
tested  at  a  machine  duly  h'censed  by  the  Board  of  Trade."  But  nevertheless  the 
Board  of  Trade  held  that  they  could  not  interfere. 

22500.  Might  I  ask  the  date  ? 

It  was  March  1884.     I  referred  to  that  certificate  {pointing  to  a  cer 
tificate). 

22501.  I  see  it  says  that  it  is  "stamped  \vith  certain  marks  on  the  end 
hnk  "  ? 

Yes,  they  put  the  stamp  on  in  case  of  need. 

22502.  That  is  merely  to  identify  the  chain  ? 

Yes ;  this  stamp  should  appear  on  the  end  link.  1  consider  that  if  steps 
were  taken  to  ensure  honest  and  fair  testing  of  rigging,  crane,  and  hoisting 
chains  it  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  that  the  work  done 
in  these  out-shops  would  be  limited  in  extent  and  would  gradually 
go  into  the  factories.  I  would  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  employers  to 
have  proper  factories  and  have  the  work  properly  done,  and  employ  work- 
men capable  of  doing  it.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  that  point  that  I  was  on  the 
AdmiiMlty  Committee  for  Contracts  two  years  ago,  when  this  question  came  up, 
an  ongst  other  things,  of  buying  the  chains  for  the  Admiralty,  and  the  evidence 
brought  before  us  showed  very  plainly  that  the  small  chains,  even  for  the 
Admiralty,  that  had  been  bought  were  of  the  cheapest  and  commonest  kind  and 
practically  untested.  New  conditions  were  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  to 
ensure  the  use  of  good  material  and  proper  workmanship,  and  that  the  chains 
should  be  all  tested  down  to  the  smallest  size,  the  very  smallest  size  made  with 
wire  ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  Admiralty  chains  are  being  made  now  of 
superior  quality,  and  the  work  is  being  done  by  workmen,  not  by  women  and 
children  ;  and  the  same  result  would  follow  in  other  cases  if  we  could  insure 
that  proper  testing  was  used  ;  it  would  go  far  to  correct  the  entire  evil. 

22503.  Does  the  inferiority  consist  in  the  workmanship  or  in  the  material  or 
in  both  ? 

In  both. 

22504.  You  mean  that  with  equally  good  material  the  women  and  children 
cannot  make  as  good  an  article  as  the  men  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  women  and  children  cannot  make  chains  to  stand  the  test  and 
examination. 

22505.  Therefore  if  they  were  properly  tested,  one  of  the  effects  would  be  to 
do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  labour  of  females  and  children  ? 

It  would  result  in  the  work  being  done  by  the  workmen  ;  it  has  had  that 
effect. 

22506.  You  would  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to  this  chain  being  made, 
as  long  as  it  was  not  certified  to  be  tested  when  it  was  not  tested  ? 

Certainly,  I  have  no  objection  whatever.  If  people  choose  to  buy  untested 
chain,  or  any  rubbish  they  like,  I  cannot  object;  but  what  I  do  object  to  is, 
that  chains  are  sent  out  all  over  the  world  as  being  tested  when  they  are  merely 
put  in  the  blacking-pot ;  the  "  blacking-pot  test "  has  become  one  of  the  naines 
of  the  common  chain. 

22507.  Earl  of  Derby. 1^  You  said,  I  think,  that  employers  in  factories  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  put  up  a  list  of  prices,  and  to  pay  accordingly;  you  would 
make  that  a  legal  obligation  ? 

I  would  make  that  a  legal  obligation. 

22508.  Is  that,  or  is  anything  like  it,  made  a  legal  obligation  in  any  other 
kind  of  business  that  you  know  of? 

It  is  a  legal  obligation.    I  am  chairman  of  the  iron  trade  and  the  iron  trade 
wages  board,  and  we  have  a  uniform  list  of  wages  for  the  iron  trade,  which  is  a 
(11.)  3  c  2  much 
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much  greater  trade,  than  the  chain  trade  ;  and  the  wages  fixed  l)y  our  board 
apply  to  all  the  iron  workers  in  Staffordshire,  Worcestershire,  Derbyshire,  South 
Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  and  Lancashire,  and  every  employer  must  pay  that  wage; 
he  is  legally  bound  to  pay  it  so  long  as  he  employs  the  men. 

22509.  In  what  way  is  he  legally  bound  to  pay  ? 

It  is  u  uniform  rate  of  wages  fixed  in  the  iron  trade,  and  unless  he  makes  a 
different  bargain  he  is  bound  by  that. 

22510.  But  he  is  not  bound,  is  he,  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  trade,  or  the 
practice  of  other  employers  ;  if  he  likes  to  make  a  separate  bargain,  he  may  ? 

I  said,  unless  lie  makes  a  different  b;irgain. 

22511.  Does  not  that  exception  neutralise  the  rule.  What  is  the  use  of 
publishing  a  list  of  prices  as  being  fixed  and  agreed  upon,  if  everybody  is  {it 
liberty  to  deviate  from  it  ? 

Every  man  may  put  up  his  own  list ;  10  employers  may  put  up  10  different 
lists;  but  I  say  he  ought  to  publish  tlie  price  vvliich  he  intends  to  pay  when  he 
gives  out  the  work. 

225  1 2.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  if  he  is  allowed  to  fix  that  price  as  he  pleases 
what  advantage  is  gained  by  compelling  him  to  publish  it? 

The  advantage  would  be  this,  that  the  workman  would  know  what  price  he 
was  going  to  receive  for  his  woi  k ;  whereas,  in  this  small  chain  trade,  when 
trade  is  at  all  depressed,  he  is  not  sure  what,  he  will  get. 

22513.  But  can  he  not  know  by  the  simple  process  of  asking? 

Yes,  he  could  know  by  the  process  of  asking  when  the  work  is  given  out  to 
him  ;  but  it  dees  not  follow  that  he  will  get  even  that  price  when  it  goes  in. 

22514.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  what  is  the  advantage  that  is  supposed  to 
be  gained  by  compelling  the  publication  of  the  prices  which  the  employer  will 
pay,  when  it  is  left  to  the  employei  s'  own  discretion,  as  I  understand,  to  fix 
those  prices  ? 

This  small  chain  trade  is  a  very  peculiar  business.  At  present,  as  I  said 
before,  the  relation  of  employer  and  workman  scarcely  exists  between  the  ware- 
house-masters and  the  out-shop  men  ;  they  are  bu3ers  and  sellers  ;  and  I  think 
the  publication  of  a  list  would  bring  the  Avarehouse-master  more  into  tiie  rela- 
tion of  employer;  he  would  give  that  hst  to  all  his  workmen. 

22515.  You  do  not  make  it  a  legal  obligation  up  n  the  grocer  to  put  up  the 
price  he  will  ask  for  every  article  of  groceries  he  sells  to  you  ? 

There  comes  in  the  relation  of  buyer  and  seller.  I  say  if  anything  could  be 
done  to  bring  them  into  the  relation  of  employers  and  workmen  it  would  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  the  trade.  In  the  factories,  you  see,  we  are  under  those 
relations. 

22516.  What  you  object  to  is  to  a  separate  bargain  being  made  for  every 
order  ? 

For  every  order  and  for  every  workman  ;  they  may  pay  a  dozen  different 
prices  the  same  week  to  a  dozen  different  men. 

22517.  Should  they  all  be  paid  the  same  price;  is  there  not  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  different  men  ? 

The  list  pro\ ides  for  difference  in  quality.  I  have  the  latest  list  here,  the 
revised  list,  and  here  we  have  eight  different  qualities  ;  so  that  it  provide^  for 
that. 

22518.  That  is  the  quality  of  the  iron,  is  it? 

The  quality  of  the  work,  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  course  follow  each  other  ;  the  better  tlie  iron  the  better  the  work  as  a 
rule. 

22519.  But  this  proposal  of  a  compulsory  publication  of  the  list  of  prices  is 
one  peculiar  to  this  trade,  and  it  is  not  imposed  by  law  in  any  other  case  ? 

In  factories  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  so,  because  a  price  is  understood  to 
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be  agreed  upon  between  the  employers  and  the  workmen,  and  it  is  not  altered 
without  due  notice. 

22520.  How  long  should  such  a  list  of  prices  be  binding  ;  it  might  be  altered 
every  day,  I  suppose  ? 

The  rule  in  the  chain  trade  is  that  no  alteration  should  take  place  under  14 
clays. 

22521.  That  is  the  practice  ;  but  of  course  there  is  no  legal  obligation  ? 

It  has  become  a  legal  obligation  in  factories.  If  an  employer  in  a  factory 
does  not  pay  the  list  price,  if  he  reduces  the  list  price  without  giving  14  days' 
notice,  he  is  bound  to  pay  it  by  law  ;  he  is  summoned  and  the  magistrates  order 
him  to  pay  it ;  the  custom  has  become  a  law. 

22522.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  bargain  it  is  assumed  that 
the  list  price  is  that  which  he  pays  ? 

Yes,  and  that  14  day?'  notice  of  alteration  is  necessary. 

22523.  You  told  lis  that  machinery  would  be  more  economical  than  hand 
labour  in  this  trade;  that  I  presume  we  may  take  it  is  the  general  rule  ? 

Yes. 

22524.  And  also  that  machinery  can  only  be  applied  (as  I  suppose  we  may 
assume  that  it  can)  in  a  factory,  and  not  in  small  workshops  ? 

Machinery  can  only  be  applied  to  a  certain  extent  in  factories,  namely,  for 
cutting  the  iron  and  for  blowing  the  blast. 

22525.  Is  not  that  a  natural  advantage  that  the  factory  possesses  over  the 
workshop  ? 

Yes. 

22526.  And  is  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  legislate  against  the  existence  of 
what  I  may  call  a  rival  industry,  over  which  you  possess  these  advantages  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  in  practice  we  lose  the  advantage. 

22527.  Why? 

Owing  to  the  want  of  association  among  these  out-workers  ;  they  are  reduced 
in  price  until  they  work  at  much  less  rate  than  in  factories. 

22528.  Then  I  understand  that  is  your  complaint,  that  because  the  work- 
people employed  in  these  out-shops  are  not  associated,  they  are  obhged  to  take 
a  lower  rate  of  wages,  and  therefore  the  factories  get  undersold  r 

I  do  not  make  it  a  complaint ;  I  am  simply  considering  in  what  way  the 
people  may  be  benefited,  or  how  we  can  raise  their  condition.  It  does  not 
affect  me  personally. 

22520.  You  spoke  as  representing  factories? 

1  did  not  speak  in  a  tone  of  complaint  against  them,  in  the  least ;  they  do- 
not  interfere  with  me  and  others  ;  we  depend  upon  our  reputation. 

22530.  When  you  say  that  men,  women,  and  children  ought  not  to  be  em- 
ployed all  together,  are  they  never  employed  together  in  a  factory  ? 

Not  in  the  larger  chain  factories ;  I  do  not  know  a  case  in  which  any  woman- 
or  girl  is  employed,  Boys  are  employed;  I  did  not  say  "children;"  I. 
intended  to  say  women  and  girls. 

22531.  Do  you  think  that  the  rule  of  confining  workshops  to  members  of 
one  family  would  be  one  easy  to  enforce,  practically  ? 

I  do  think  so. 

22532.  It  woidd  be  nece:sary  to  ascertain  in  every  case  that  the  person  em- 
ployed was  not  some  relative  of  the  employer  ? 

I  daresay  there  would  be  infractions  of  the  rule,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
generally  observed. 

22533.  You  spoke  of  the  small  chains  not  being  tested,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  tested ;  small  chains  used  for  what  purpose  ? 

For  rigging  vessels,  cranes,  and  hoisting  chains  ;  nothing  more  important. 

(11.)  303  22534.  Then 
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22534.  Then  you  put  it  on  the  ground  of  public  safety  ? 

I  think  they  ought  to  be  tested  on  the  ground  of  pubUc  safety. 

22535.  You  think  that  such  chains  ought  to  be  tested  ? 

I  tliink  they  ought  to  be  tested  on  the  ground  of  pubUc  safety  ;  but  ray 
strong  ohjection  is  to  their  being  sold  as  tested  when  they  are  not  tested. 

22536.  That  is  a  fraud  ? 
Of  course. 

22537.  But  even  though  there  be  no  case  of  fraud,  you  object  to  these  chains 
being  sold  untested  ? 

If  people  choose  to  buy  them  untested,  so  that  they  do  not  use  them  to  the 
public  danger,  I  should  let  them  do  so. 

22538.  And  you  do  not  object  to  their  being  sold  untested  if  people  choose  to 
buy  them  ^ 

If  they  choose  to  buy  them,  and  do  not  put  my  life  in  danger  by  the  use  of 
them,  they  can  buy  them,  and  do  what  they  like  with  them. 

22539.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  You  mean  that  you  would  not  object  to  their 
being  sold,  provided  it  was  understood  by  the  purchaser  that  they  were  not 
tested  goods,  that  they  could  not  be  depended  upon  ? 

Yes. 

22540.  As  to  the  family  workshop,  would  your  idea  be  that  such  a  shop 
should  be  restricted  to  persons  living  together  as  a  family,  even  though  they 
might  not  be  all  literally  the  same  faanily  ;  I  mean  cousins  and  uncles  and  so 
forth  would  be  admitted  if  they  were  living  in  the  same  tenement  ? 

Yes,  members  of  the  same  family,  whether  they  were  children  or  relatives,  if 
they  were  living  together ;  even  though  they  adopted  one,  so  long  as  it  was  a 
family  shop  consisting  of  the  same  people  living. together. 

22541.  But  suppose  some  of  the  party  were  paid,  though  relations,  or  living 
there,  would  that  be,  according  to  the  scheme,  inadmissible  ? 

They  would  become  hired  then. 

22542.  Would  not  that  be  rather  au  awkward  complication  ? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

22543.  Would  you  admit  them  as  hired  ? 

No,  1  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  all  the  hired  people  should  be  in  factories. 

22544.  Your  idea  is  that  the  family  workshop  should  be  confined  to  those 
not  receiving  wages  ? 

Yes,  working  for  the  head  of  the  family. 

22545.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chiidleigh.']  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  this  price  list  being  put  up.  If  work  is  taken  out  under 
a  contract  the  terms  of  which  are  not  specified,  then  the  price  paid  for  that  is 
regulated  by  what  is  customary,  or  what  is  a  reasonable  price,  and  I  suppose 
the  difficulty  is  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what  is 
the  customary  price  or  what  is  a  reasonable  price  ;  and  you  wish  to  have  the 
list  put  up  so  that  there  should  be  no  question  at  all  about  it  ? 

Just  so ;  I  think  the  list  should  be  put  up  so  that  the  worker  should  know 
what  price  he  is  going  to  be  paid  ;  and  I  also  said  that  when  he  takes  in  his 
work  lie  should  have  a  clear  reckoning,  and  a  note  of  his  work,  showing  that  he 
is  being  paid  truly  and  fairly. 

22546.  But  you  would  not  interfere  with  an  employer  when  he  had  a  price 
list  posted  up,  saying  to  the  individual  man,  "  I  want  this  job  finished  at  a 
price  so  much  below  my  list  price  "  ? 

That  is  the  present  system. 

22547.  Not  altogether,  as  I  take  it;  the  present  system  very  often  is  that  a  man 
takes  that  work  without  anything  at  all  being  said  to  him  about  the  price,  and 

when 
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when  the  work  is  finished,  and  the  man  brings  it  back,  the  em  ployer  says  to 
him,  "  I  cannot  give  you  so  much  as  I  have  been  giving  for  this  ''  ? 
That  is  customary. 

22548.  But  supposing  when  the  work  was  first  taken  out,  he  said  to  the  man 
before  it  was  finished,  "  I  am  only  going  to  give  you  so  much  less  than  was 
given  you  for  the  last,"  would  you  interfere  with  that  ? 

I  adhere  to  my  opinion  that  an  employer  ought  not  to  reduce  the  standard 
of  wages  without  giving  fair  notice. 

22549.  Tliat  he  should  not  be  allowed  like  that  to  make  a  contract  unless  he 
gave  notice  of  a  fortnight  ? 

In  dealing  with  workmen,  I  think  he  should  be  under  some  regulations.  I 
explained  before  that  the  warehouse  masters  and  the  small  chainmakers  and 
nailmakers  have  got  into  the  position  of  buyer  and  seller ;  they  are  no  longer 
master  and  workmen. 

22550.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  would  make  a  man  put  up  a 
list  from  which  he  is  not,  without  a  fortnight's  notice,  to  vary  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  whether  you  would  have  him  put  up  the  list  in  order  to  regulate 
contracts  about  which  he  does  not  say  anything,  or  whether  the  list  is  to  pre- 
vent his  making  any  special  contract  with  any  particular  man? 

Well,  it  would  apply  in  the  first  case  more  than  in  the  second.  Of  course 
the  employer  would  not  be  compelled  to  give  out  any  work  at  that  list. 

22551.  That  is,  lie  might  shut  up  his  shop  ? 
He  might  shut  up  his  shop. 

22552.  If  he  gives  work  to  one  man,  he  must  give  it  to  the  next  man  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  would  follow,  and  that  might  create  some  difficulty.  We 
are  in  exactly  the  same  position  in  the  factories  ;  that  is  our  position  in  the 
factories ;  we  must  continue  paying  the  price  until  we  give  14  days'  notice. 

22553.  You  said  that  the  labour  of  women  should  be  restricted  to  certain 
special  hghter  kinds  of  work  ;  would  you  put  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities,  or  a  certain  local  authority,  to  make  regulations,  or  would  you 
have  it  embodied  in  an  Act ;  which  do  you  think  would  be  the  preferable  way 
of  doing  it  r 

It  would  not  matter  much  which. 

22554.  It  would  be  simpler,  would  it  not,  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  local 
authority  that  would  be  conversant  with  the  actual  conditions  of  each  trade, 
than  to  endeavour  to  put  it  in  a  general  Act? 

If  we  were  to  legislate  for  the  particular  trades  we  could  define  the  conditions. 
If  we  are  to  legislate  for  chains  and  nails  only,  we  can  easily  lay  down  these 
conditions.  I  think  we  should  not  only  limit  the  size,  but  that  the  practice  of 
women  and  girls  working  by  means  of  the  treadle  and  oliver,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  ought  to  be  prohibited  as  being  altogether  unfit  work  for  women 
and  girls. ^ 

22555.  Chairman.']  Do  you  know  anything  of  chain  . made  by  women  in 
Cradley  being  sold  as  Walsall  chain,  and  fetcljing  a  superior  price  in  con- 
sequence, though  being  of  an  inferior  quahty  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  Walsall  people  may  come  and  buy  chain  at  Cradley  and 
sell  it  as  their  own  ;  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  they  do. 

2255h.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it  for  certain  ? 

I  think  there  is  no  question  whatever  about  the  superiority  of  Walsall  chain. 

22557.  You 


*  Mr.  Hingley  desires  to  modify  that  part  of  his  evidence  which  proposed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
"treadle  and  oliver"  by  women.  The  oliver,  with  a  die  fixed  in  it,  is  necessary  for  forming  the  head 
of  the  small  hob  nails,  chiefly  made  in  the  Bromsgrove  district  ;  but  it  is  small  in  size,  and  so  nicely  poised 
that  a  mere  touch  of  the  toe  on  the  treadle  brings  down  the  oliver,  and  it  heads  the  nail  at  one  blow  ;  that 
is  very  different  from  the  use  of  the  treadle  and  oliver  in  making  spike  nails  and  cutting  the  iron  as  prac- 
tised at  Halesowen  and  elsewhere.  An  exception  from  entire  prohil)ition  is  necessary  for  making  the  small 
nails  in  question,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  factory  inspectors. 

(11.)  3C4 
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22557.  You  think  it  is  not  superior? 
Oh,  no. 

22558.  What  is  put  before  the  Committee  is  that  this  chain,  made  by  men 
in  Walsall  in  factories,  is  superior  to  chain  of  the  same  kind  made  by  the  women 
at  Cradley  Heath  ? 

There  are  no  chains  made  in  Walsall  of  any  consequence  excepting  chains 
connected  with  saddlery ;  halter  chains,  and  so  on. 

22559.  At  any  rate,  you  say  there  are  just  as  good  chains  being  made  at 
Cradley  r 

Yes. 

22560.  Though,  being  made  by  women,  I  suppose  they  are  cheaper  ? 

The  women  can  make  small  chains,  such  as  halter  chains  and  light  work 
satisfactory  for  all  purposes ;  hut  the  great  evil  is  that  they  have  drifted  intf 
making  larges  sizes  for  rigging  and  cranes. 

22561.  Just  one  word  about  posting  up  the  statement  of  prices.  I  suppose, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  at  the  small  shoj)?,  the  out-workers  imagine  that  they 
are  working  at  the  list  prices,  do  t!:ey  not;  they  assume  that  they  are? 

Tiiey  assume  that  they  are,  unless  they  are  told  the  contrary. 

22562.  And  when  they  take  their  work  in  they  get  paid  less  ? 

They  get  paid  less  if  trade  is  in  a  depressed  condition  ;  they  are  at  the  mercv 
of  the  employer. 

22563.  And  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  their  protection  that  the  prices 
should  be  paid  to  them  as  stated  in  the  list,  and  not  varied  without  notice  ? 

Yes. 

22564.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  for  various 
other  trades  ? 

I  think,  generally  speaking,  that  workpeople  are  entitled  to  protection  in  all 
trades. 

22565.  Now  as  to  nails? 

As  to  nailmaking,  I  have  already  said  that  I  agree  with  the  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a  limit  in  size  in  the  work  the  women  and  girls  do  ;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  work  requiring  the  use  of  the  treadle  and  the  oliver ;  it 
is  laborious  work  only  fit  for  men.  But  the  system  of  domestic  workshops, 
of  family  workshops,  is  much  more  necessary  in  the  nail  trade  than  in  the 
chain  trade ;  in  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  nail  trade, 
the  fmall  nail  trade,  that  is. 

22566.  But  with  regard  to  the  larger  nails,  would  the  suggestion  that  you 
made  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  factories  over  the  domestic  workshops  in  the 
chain  trade  apply  equally  to  the  nail  trade  ? 

Entirely  so,  in  the  larger  nails. 

22567.  And  what  you  said  about  the  statement  of  prices,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  changed  under  a  fortnight's  notice  ? 

Yes,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  the  same  condition  should  not  apply  to 
the  nail  trade. 

22568.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  much  influx  into  the  chain  trade  of 
the  nailmakers '! 

There  are  very  few,  I  think,  of  the  boys  and  young  men  now  who  learn  to 
make  nails  ;  they  go  into  the  chain  trade  and  other  trades.  Women  and  girls 
work  so  cheaply  that  men  cannot  compete  with  them. 

22569.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  given 
before  the  Committee  ? 

Yes ;  I  agree  with  it  generally. 

22570.  You  mean  that  you  agree  generally  with  what  has  been  said  about 
the  various  grievances  and  hardships  of  the  workmen  ? 

Yes, 
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Yes,  I  do.  With  regard  to  the  allegations  which  some  of  the  people  have 
made  as  to  being  cheated  by  the  employers  in  weights,  most  of  them  rest  on  a 
very  small  foundation  ;  there  are  such  cases  undoubtedly. 

22571.  False  weights,  you  mean  ? 

False  weights.    There  are  such  cases,  1  think,  but  very  limited  indeed- 

22572.  As  to  giving  out  different  sizes  and  improper  sizes  of  iron  ? 

The  giving  out  of  different  sizes  of  iron  is  a  common  practice  with  the  smaller 
employers,  that  is,  in  the  chain  trade,  not  in  the  nail  trade. 

22573.  The  workman  gets  the  weight  and  price  of  a  certain  size  of  chain 
and  makes  a  smaller  one  ? 

Yes.  The  iron  to  make  a  quarter-inch  chain,  for  instance,  is  number  3  ; 
they  give  tjie  man  the  size  below  ;  number  4,  and  call  it  number  3,  and  of 
course  in  1  cwt,  of  chain  they  would  have  perhaps  to  shut  a  thousand  extra 
links  at  the  same  price. 

22574.  In  your  experience,  and  within  your  knowledge  of  these  trades  in 
this  district,  has  the  condition  of  the  people  deteriorated  ;  are  they  worse  off 
than  they  used  to  be,  or  better  off? 

They  are  worse  off  than  they  used  to  be  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  nail- 
makers  and  chainmakers  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that 
the  condition  of  the  district  generally  is  bad.  There  are  hundreds  of  chain- 
makers  who  are  thriving  and  doing  well,  building  their  own  cottages,  and 
making  their  way  in  the  world.  The  evil  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  what 
may  be  called  the  lowest  class,  and  where  women  and  children's  work  comes  in. 

22575.  1  am  not  quite  clear  tlrat  I  understood  how  you  propose  to  transfer 
labour  into  the  factories  ;  how  would  you  bring  it  about  '? 

So  far  cis  regards  the  chainmaking,  I  think  if  a  certain  limitation  were  put 
upon  their  work  in  regard  to  size  and  number  of  hours,  especially  if  proper 
testing  was  enforced,  we  should  have  better  work. 

22576.  But  1  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  would  do  away  with  these 
falsely  called  domestic  workshops,  and  transfer  the  labour  into  factories  ;  how 
would  you  bring  that  about ;  by  what  legislation  ? 

Well,  if  a  warehouse-master  found  it  to  be  to  his  advantage  to  build  a  factory 
instead  of  employing  these  shop-people  he  would  very  soon  do  so. 

22577.  mean  that  if  the  chains  had  to  be  tested,  and  if  these  factory 
regulations  as  to  hours,  and  so  on,  were  insisted  on,  the  work  would  naturally 
go  into  factories  ? 

I  think  so  ;  that  would  be  the  tendency.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
insist  upon  it  by  law  that  people  shall  work  in  factories  ;  but  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  induce  them,  and  influence  them  in  that  direction.  I  have 
already  instanced  the  case  of  the  Admiralty  contract  for  small  chains.  That 
has  entirely  raised  the  stan  lanl  of  it,  and  it  is  all  being  made  now  in  factories, 
or  principally  in  factories,  and  by  workmen.  It  requires  good  work,  and  to  be 
properly  tested.  Whatever  we  could  do  in  that  direction  would  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  the  nailmaking,  j'nd  what  was 
mentioned  here  in  my  hearing  in  regard  to  the  Government  contract  for  nails. 
That  stands  mucli  on  the  same  footing.  They  buy  the  cheapest  and  commonest 
stuff  that  can  be  bought,  the  v^^ork  of  women  and  girls,  without  regard  to  the 
quality. 

22578.  Do  you  agree  that  the  wrought  nails  are  very  superior  to  the  cast 
nails  ? . 

I  entirely  agree  with  that. 

22579.  Would  you  say  that  it  has  been  false  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  insist  on  the  cheap  cast  nails  being  used  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  mistake  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 


22580.  You  mean  that  it  costs  more  in  the  long  run  ;  in  the  end? 
(H.)  3D 
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It  costs  more ;  and  not  only  costs  more,  but  it  must  be  detrimental  to  the 
service  in  many  respects.  Very  few  workmen  who  have  to  buy  their  own 
boots  will  have  those  cast,  nails  to  my  knowledge.  The  soldier,  of  course,  must 
take  what  he  can  get. 

22581.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 

1  would  just  like  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  neighbourhood, 
that  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  statements  that  have  been  made  as  to  the 
bad  condition  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  have  known  Cradley  all  my  life;  in 
fact,  I  live  in  the  outskirts  of  Cradley,  and  I  know  it  is  a  healthy  place  as  a 
whole,  although  there  are  black  spots.  There  are  black  spots  in  Cradley  and 
Cradley  Heath,  and  ?o  there  are  elsewhere,  and  there  are  deplorable  cases  in  all 
trades, 

22582.  Do  you  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  sanitary  ctnidition  of 
Cradley  is  good  ? 

Generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  fair,  and  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  the  people  are  thriving,  and  doing  well,  especially  now  that  trade  has 
improved  ;  and  the  district,  on  tlie  whole,  is  healthy.  That  place,  Anvil-yard, 
belongs  to  someone  that  bears  my  name,  but  he  is  no  connection  of  mine  ;  that 
is  a  bad  place  and  ought  to  be  swept  away. 

22583.  That  is  an  exceptional  place  you  would  say? 

Yes.  Another  place,  Tibbetts'-garden,  Cradley  Heath,  is  another  bad  place; 
but  because  tlie  mining  ground  happens  to  have  subsided,  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with.  Then  furtlier,  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
habits  of  the  people.  There  is  no  real  ground  for  charging  them  with  immo- 
rality or  want  of  decency. 

22584.  I  do  not  think  a  charge  was  made  of  any  immorality  or  want  of 
decency  ? 

I  am  alluding  to  what  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 

22585.  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee  that  the  method  of  doing  the  work 
had  a  tendency  towards  immorality  ? 

Yes  ;  I  agree  that  tlie  practice  of  men  and  women  and  children  being  mixed 
up  indiscriminately  in  the  workshops  is  conducive  to  immorality  ;  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  one  wonders  that  they  are  as  decent  as  they  are. 

22586.  Do  you  think  that  in  point  of  morality  and  sobriety  and  hard  work, 
they  are  about  the  same  as  other  people  ? 

'I  hey  compare  favourably  with  any  other  district,  and  I  think  the  statistics 
will  show  that  they  do. 

22587.  Is  there  anything  more  you  desire  to  say  ? 
No. 

22588.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Do  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  work 
of  the  sanitary  authority  at  Cradley  ? 

No. 

22589.  You  are  not  on  the  board  of  guardians,  are  you  ? 
No. 

2259').  Loi'*^  Monkswell.]  You  are  not  one  of  the  local  authorities? 
No,  a  brother  of  mine  is. 

22591,  And  he  is  the  gentleman  alluded  to  by  the  sanitary  inspector  ? 
As  being  one  of  the  guardians. 

22592,  I  su|)pose  you  hare  some  influence  with  the  rural  sanitary 
authority  ? 

Yes,  I  am  an  ex-officio  guardian, 

22593,  Then  you  are  one  of  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  ? 
I  am,  cx  officio,  but  I  have  never  attended.  « 

22594.  Lord 
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22594.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Are  there  difficulties  in  regard  to 
sanitary  work  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  the  ground? 

Yes. 

22595.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  It  amounts  to  this,  that  if  the  rural  sanitary- 
authority  had  properly  done  their  duty  the  state  of  things  in  these  districts 
would  be  better  than  it  is  ? 

It  woultl  be.  The  whole  thing  with  regard  to  rural  sanitary  authorities 
wants  widening' ;  they  are  on  a  wrong  basis.  The  guardians  themselves  are 
generally  owners  of  the  property  in  question,  and  being  the  owners  of  property 
they  become  guardians,  and  the  inspector  is  their  servant,  liable  to  be  dismissed 
at  any  moment,  or  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

22596.  At  the  same  time  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  sanitai  y  inspector  can 
call  upon  owners  to  create  certain  improvements  ? 

Yes  ;  but  as  I  was  just  exphdning,  he  calls  upon  the  owners,  who  are  the 
guardians,  and  his  masters.  The  whole  thing  wants  putting  on  a  wider  and 
more  liberal  basis. 

22597.  Lord  MonJisxteU.~\  In  fact  the  guardians  pay  him? 
Yes  ;  and  they  may  dismiss  Iiim  almost  at  any  moment. 

22598.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  "  Lancet  "  that  infant  mortality  in  this 
district  is  much  greater  than  it  ought  to  be;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that  ? 

I  have  not  seen  it. 

22599.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  the  infant 
mortality  in  your  district  is  excessive? 

T  shfjuld  be  very  much  iiichned  to  doubt  it.  I  know  there  is  an  excess  of 
births  over  d(  atlis. 

22600.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  It  was  stated,  I  think  by  the  doctor,  that  the 
population  of  Halesowen  is  mcreasing  ? 

Yes. 

22601.  I  presume  from  that  that  the  trade  is  not  falling  awaj'^  from 
Halesowen  r 

No;  the  trade  is  not  falling  away  from  Halesowen  ;  tiiere  is  also  an  influx  of 
people  into  Halesowen  from  ti  e  adjoining  mining  districts  to  live  in  Hales- 
owen. 

22602.  Lord  Monkswell.~\  My  point  about  tiie  infant  mortality  is  this,  that 
the  mortality  amongst  the  grown-up  people  might  be  less  than  the  average,  and 
the  mortality  itself  might  be  about  the  average,  and  yet  the  mortality  among 
infants  might  be  greater  than  the  average,  and  that  would  show  that  there  was 
something  wi-onij;  in  the  condition  of  the  district,  would  it  not  ? 

If  there  was  an  undue  proportion,  it  would. 

22603.  There  might  be  an  undue  proportion,  though  the  death-rate  might 
not  be  high  ? 

Possibly  the  death-rate  in  adults  may  be  exceptionally  low,  and  in  the  infants 
exceptionally  high,  and  the  average  stid  below  the  general  average. 

22604.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  1  take  it  you  admit  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  that  the  women  do  is  work  totally  unfit  for  women  to  do,  and  that 
that  in  itself  will  probably  have  a  very  considerable  effect  upon  infant 
mortality  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  has. 

22605.  That  the  work  would  account,  for  the  infant  mortality  to  a  considerable 
extent,  witljout  the  sanitary  state  of  the  country  being  bad  ? 

Yes. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  To-morrow, 
Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  Veneris,  22^  Martii,  1 889. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 
Earl  Brownlow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeeii). 
Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh. 
Lord  FoXFORD  (Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-  Earl.) 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 

Lord  Basing. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ADOLPHE  SMITH,  f.c.s.,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

22606.  Chairman.']  Are  you  a  Surgeon? 
No. 

22607.  A  medical  man? 
No. 

22608.  Do  you  know  the  localities  that  the  Committee  have  been  inquiring 
into  lately  ? 

Yes,  I  went  over  the  greater  portion  of  them  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

22609.  With  what  object  ? 

To  write  a  special  report  for  the  "  Lancet  "  newspaper  ;  1  am  their  Sanitary 
Commissioner,  and  have  been  trained  at  the  office  specially  to  investigate  all 
matters  concerning  public  health. 

22610.  How  long  have  you  occupied  that  position  : 
About  1 2  years. 

2261 1 .  What  places  have  you  visited  ? 

I  have  visited  Halesowen,  Netlierton,  Cradiey,  Cradley  Heath,  Old  Hill,  and 
Dudley. 

22612.  Did  you  examine  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  workshops,  or 
into  the  sanitary  conchtions  of  the  towns  generally  ? 

Both  ;  both  the  houses  and  the  workshops  and  the  drainage. 

22613.  ^"^^  i'^^o  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  carried  on,  whetiier 
thev  are  wholesome,  or  the  reverse? 

Yes. 

22614.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
places  ? 

If  you  would  allow  me,  I  should  like  to  put  before  you  very  briefly  a  few 
figures,  showing  that  the  death-rate  is  high  in  the  district ;  and  then  I  would 
briefly  describe  what,  in  my  imagination,  are  the  principal  causes  of  this  abnornal 
death-rate. 

22615.  Certainly? 

I  have  written  down  the  figures   so  as  not  to  make  any   error;  they 
(II.)  3D3  are 
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are   very  sl  ort.     Though   the   general  death-rate  in  the   nail   and  chain 
disiricts  is  not  V(  3  y  high,   the    death-rate    returns    do    show  exceplional 
mortality.      'I'aking   the   la-t    average   of   ten  years  for  all  England,  out 
of  100  deaths  tlie  |iroportion  of  infants  dying  under  ohp  }ear  of  age  was  14*2. 
In  1887  it  was  14'5.    In  the  Worcester  portion  of  the  sanitary  district,  which 
includes  Cradley,  there  were  557  deaths  in  1887  ;  out  of  these  21 3  were  infants 
under  one  \ear  of  age.    This  is  something  over  38  ))er  cent,  instead  of  heing 
14*5  1  er  cent.,  which  is  the  average  for  all  England.  At  Birmingham,  where  there 
is  at  present  an  outcry  concerning  the  excessive  infant  moi  tality,  it  amounted 
to  17'8  per  cent,  in  1887  of  the  total  deaths,  a  figure  which  is  still  much  below 
that  of  the  Cradley  district.    The  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  in 
England,  as  given  by  the  Registrar  for  the  five  years  1881  to  1885,  was  on  an 
average  5'7  per  1,000  of  the  population  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  general 
death-r>ite  for  all  ages  lor  all  England  was  equal  to  19"3.    Thus  the  child 
mortality  (I  call  child  moitaliry  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age)  is  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  mortality.    Now  if  we  take  the  P.owley 
Regis  district,  which  includes  Cradley  Heath,  we  find  the  deaths  \\\  1886,  under 
five  years  of  age,  equal  to  9"6  in  the  thousand  of  the  population,  and  the  general 
death  rate  ]6*5.    In  1887  the  proportion  was  8*9  for  children,  and  the  general 
death-rate  16"3;  in  1888  the  proportion  was  10  for  children,  and  18*2  the 
general  death-rale  per  thousantl.    Consequently  the  child  mortality  is  consider- 
ably over  a  lialf  the  total  deaths,  instead  of  being  under  a  third  of  the  total 
deaths.    For  the  three  years  that  I  have  just  mentioned  41  ])erson-'  of  all  ages 
died    in   the    thousand.     Out  of  these   41    persons,  27 '4   were   not  five 
years  old.     You  see  that  the  proportion  is  very  much  above  50  per  cent., 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  below  30  per  cent.,  if  the  mortahty  of  the  district  were  the 
same  as  in  the  rest  of  England.   In  the  Cradley  districts,  out  of  the  557  deaths, 
300  were  of  persons  under  five  years  of  age,  again  more  than  half.  Finally,  if  we 
take  the  Borough  of  Dudley,  there  were  414  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  in 
1888,  and  445  above  that  age  ;  total  859.    This  is  more  like  the  normal  pro- 
portions ;  but  still  if  \\  e  look  at  certain  districts  of  that  borough  we  shall  find 
very  abnormal  figures.   Thus,  in  St.  Thomas'  Ward,  there  were  60  deaths  under 
five  years  to  46  above  that  age ;  in  the  Castle  Ward  97  under  and  62  above 
that  age;  and  in  8t.  John's  Ward  62  under  and.  49  above  five  years  of  age. 
These  figures  will,  1  think,  clearly  establish  that  though  the  general  death-rate 
does  not  seem  very  high,  it  is,  and  must,  of  necessity,  be  much  higher  than  it 
would  be  if  it  were  not  for  this  extraordinary  mortality  among  childien. 

22616.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures  from  ? 

Those  fi<iures  are  taken,  so  far  as  England  is  concereed,  from  the  Registrar 
General's  returns,  and  so  far  as  the  localities  are  concerned,  from  the  Medical 
Officers  of  Health,  whom  I  visited  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

22617.  Not  from  published  statistics  ? 

Some  of  these  figures  have,  I  believe,  been  pubhshed  in  the  localities,  and 
Mould  certainly  be  at  the  Registrar  General's  Oflfice  ;  but  the  more  recent  ones 
are  not  yet  in  ]mbiic  circulation. 

22618.  Before  you  leave  that  point,  I  should  hke  to  ;isk  you  one  or  two 
questions.  How  do  you  account  for  this  mortality  among  infants  and  children 
up  to  five  years  of  age  ? 

Of  course  there  are  various  causes  ;  the  principal  ones  might  be  summarised 
in  two  words,  0\  erworked  and  Underfed. 

22619.  What  do  you  mean,  that  the  mothers  are  overworked  and  underfed  ? 
Yes,  the  families  generally;  and,  of  course,  if  there  is  not  food  enough  in  the 

family  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  infant,  who  generally  requires  exceptional 
food,  would  not  receive  it  in  sufiicient  quantity  ;  for  instance,  milk  and  expen- 
sive articles  of  that  description. 

22620.  Now,  you  mentioned  two  or  three  wards  in  Dudley  where  this  mor- 
tality was  exce|)tional ;  what  is  the  peculiarity  of  those  wards  ;  is  there  any- 
thing peculiar  to  them  ? 

I  could 
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I  could  not  answer  you  correctly  on  that  point,  because  I  had  not  sufficient 
topourapliical  knowledge  to  be  ;ible  to  distinguish  in  what  wards  the  various 
houses  Avere,  and  also  I  ascertained  those  figures  only  after  I  had  left  that  par- 
ticular district. 

22621.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  any  particular  kind  of  work  is  carried  on 
in  these  particular  wards  ? 

No.  1  thought  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  would  be  able  to 
speak  better  as  to  that ;  I  did  not  work  out  that  part  of  the  question. 

Then  you  told  us  also  that  the  death-rate  was  higher  in  the  district 
that  you  w  ere  inquiring  into  than  the  average  in  England ;  but  do  \  ou  know 
whether  there  are  other  districts  in  England  where  the  mortality  is  as  high  as  in 
this  district  ? 

I  should  imagine  that  it  was  in  certain  manufacturing  districts ;  I  could  not 
exactly  quote  a  district,  but  I  daresay  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
districts  that  have  as  high  a  mortality.  1  kncAv  that  there  are  many  districts 
where  the  infant  mortality  is  exceptionally  high. 

22623.  But  would  you  say  that  the  infant  mortality  of  this  district  was  higher 
than  in  most  manufacturing  districts  ? 

1  have  not  the  figures  before  me  to  be  able  to  make  that  comparison. 

22624.  Then  I  will  ask  you  some  other  questions  later  ;  will  you  now  con- 
tinue your  statement  ? 

Then  1  would  explain  what  I  consider  to  be  the  principal  sanitary  defects  of 
the  district.  The  first  defect  that  strikes  one  is  the  construction  of  the  ash- 
pits, or  cesspits,  which  ever  you  choose  to  call  them.  I  made  numerous 
inquiries,  and  I  find  that  some  of  these  ashpits  are  simply  holes  in  the  earth  ; 
others  have  certainly  i^ot  walls  to  them,  but  these  walls  are  plain  bricks  and 
plain  mortar,  that  is  to  say,  thoroughly  porou*! ;  consequently,  all  the  liquid 
that  goes  into  these  ashpits  niters  throuLih  the  walis  and  contaminates  the 
surrounding  soil.  I  also  made  some  inquiries,  and  I  discovered  that  atCradl^y, 
m  one  oi-  two  instances,  and  probably  in  many,  the  dtjections  coming  from  the 
typhoid  patients  were  thrown  into  those  ashpits  without  being  previously  disin- 
fected. The  con>e(|uence  is  tliat  the  specific  germ  of  typhoid  fever  is  now  travelling 
in  the  subsciiof  Cradley  ;  we  do  no*",  know  to  what  distance,  or  to  what  extent. 
Close  to  these  ashpits,which  are  a  constant  source  ofcontaimtiation  for  the  subsoil, 
are  numerous  wells.  There  is  also  a  supply  of"  drinking  water  in  the  neighbour- 
ijood,  provided  by  a  company  ;  but  from  my  inquires  of  the  inhabitants,  I  find 
that  ihey  constantly  use  and  drink  the  water  from  these  shallow  wells  that 
abound  in  the  whole  neighbourhooii.  Now  that  water  is  rontaminated,  off  and 
on,  by  the  filtrations  from  the  ashpits,  and  is  also  contaminated  by  the  surface 
drainage  of  all  the  domestic  slops.  At  Cradley,  for  instance,  I  found  the 
domestic  slops  thrown  out  inio  the  main  street  and  flowing  down  the  street  and 
gradually  sinking  into  the  soil ;  I  mean  the  fish  water,  the  vegetable  water,  the 
washing  water,  a!;d  so  forth  ;  the  rest  goes  inio  the  ashpits,  where  it  is  not 
separated  from  the  subsoil,  because  the  walls  are  porous.  By  the  side  of  this 
contamination  of  the  subsoil  Ly  sewage  of  all  descriptions,  we  have  the  ex- 
tremely miserable  overcrowded  character  of  the  dwellings.  The  houses  are 
neglected.  I  found  cases  where  there  were  holes  in  the  roof,  where  buckets  had 
to  be  kept  in  the  bedrooms  to  catch  the  water  pouring  through  the  roof  into 
the  bedrooms  when  it  rained.  I  found  other  houses  so  extremely  damp  that 
there  was  actually  fungus  growth  on  the  wall;  not  on  a  level  with  the  floor, 
but  breast  high;  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground  there  was  green  fungus 
growing  on  the  wall,  showing  how  extremely  damp  the  walls  had  become. 
Then  1  find  that  in  very  small  bedrooms  adult  children,  young  girls  of  18  and 
20  years,  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  their  brothers,  who  are  also  18  or  20 
years  old  ;  the  father  and  mother  and  little  children  all  in  what  are  often 
called  two  rooms  upstairs  ;  but  the  two  rooms  are  really  one,  because  the  divi- 
sion is  very  often  only  a  small  board  with  no  door  whatsoever;  and  families  in 
that  way  sleep  together. 

(11.)  304  22625.  Lord 
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22625.  Lord  Sandhurst.~\  Do  you  mean  that  the  partition  is  only  a  foot  liigl), 
something  of  that  sort 

No. 

22626.  There  is  a  boarding? 

There  is  a  boarding.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  house  which  I  entered, 
I  went  up  some  stairs  that  came  through  the  floor  of  the  upstairs  room,  and  on 
a  hne  with  the  stairs  there  was  a  thin  wooden  partition  which  divided  one  part 
of  the  apartment  from  the  other  ;  but  there  was  no  door  at  all ;  it  was  more  like 
a  stall  than  a  separate  room. 

22627.  Chairman^  An  aperture  for  a  door,  but  no  door  ? 

Yes.  One  v\indow  1  measured  in  a  room  of  that  sort  measured  32  inches 
by  29  inches,  not  therefore  a  yard  square  ;  and  this  was  the  only  way  of  getting 
air  or  light  into  the  hedroom. 

22628.  Any  chimney,  any  fireplace? 

In  some  of  the  places  there  is,  and  in  others  there  is  not. 

22629.  Earl  of  Zmm'c/i-].  Can  you  state  how  many  were  sleeping  in  that 
room  ? 

I  think,  if  T  remember  rightly,  seven  persons  were  sleeping  in  the  two  rooms 
that  were  divided  as  I  have  described. 

22630.  Only  one  window  for  both  ? 

There  v\as  a  small  window  at  the  back,  but  the  larger  portion  of  this  room 
was  illuminated  only  by  that  small  window,  and  the  back  portion  had  another 
very  small  window.  'J  he  1  ooms  on  the  ground  floor  arc  very  generally  paved 
with  tiL  s  or  bricks,  which  get  broken  and  kicked  away  so  that  the  earth 
comes  through.  And  then  with  regard  to  the  workshops,  they  are  very  often 
extremely  damp.  There  was  one  workshop  where  the  ground  had  subsided, 
which  "as  about  a  yard  below  the  level  of  the  thoroughfare  on  which  it  gave, 
and  the  door  was  therefore  half  blocked  up  by  the  earth,  and  about  a  yard  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  only  about  three  to  four  feet  high,  so  that  it  was  quite 
a  difficulty  to  get  into  this  workshop  ;  and  naturally  it  was  very  dark  and  damp 
inside.  The  holes  in  the  \\alls  and  in  the  roofs  of  the  woikshops  admit 
draughts  and  cold,  and  in  one  sense  are  perhaps  beneficial,  because  they  ensure 
very  eflicient  ventilation,  and  when  people  are  hard  at  work  it  is  perhaps  a 
good  thing  for  them  to  have  such  an  abundant  supply  of  air;  but  when  they 
bring  into  these  workshops  little  children,  babies,  and  sit  them  about  in  such 
damp  places,  these  children  who  are  not  working  suffer  terribly  from  the 
damp,  the  draughts,  and  the  rain  that  comes  in.  Such  are  the  principal  sani- 
tary defects  that  I  observed. 

22631.  Chairman.^  I  undersiood  you  to  say  that  these  people  used  the  well 
water  although  there  is  a  water  supply  by  a  company  ? 

Yes. 

22632.  Is  that  company's  water  good,  do  you  know? 
I  heard  no  complaints  about  it. 

22633.  Why  do  they  use  the  well  water  ? 

An  extra  rent  is  charged  in  most  cottages  for  the  right  of  using  the  company's 
supply,  and  it  is  soinetimes  further  off"  than  the  well,  and  they  have  to  go  and 
fetch  it ;  it  is  not  in  every  case  that  you  can  get  this  supply  ;  and  also  there  is 
the  old  habit;  and  many  of  them  believe  that  the  well  water  is  better.  It  very 
often  happens,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  that  highly  contaminated  water  is 
extremely  pleasant  to  drink,  and  looks  very  bright  and  sparkling,  especially  if 
it  is  near  a  cemetery  ;  and  these  people  think  that  because  the  water  is  clear 
and  tastes  nice,  it  is  very  pure. 

22634.  "When  were  you  there  last? 
Three  weeks  ago. 

22635.  Do  you  know  whether  these  pumps  have  been  closed,  the  wells? 

In  the  main  street  of  Cradley  there  is  a  pump  that  supplies  well  water,  and 
when  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic  broke  out  some  years  ago  the  water  of  that  well 

was 
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was  analysed  and  was  found  at  that  time  to  be  pure;  so  the  poor  law  guar- 
dians, who  1  beh'eve  are  responsible,  aUowed  this  water  to  be  drunk;  but  when 
fresh  cases  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  last  December,  the 
medical  officer  at  once  had  the  handles  removed  from  the  pump  that  supplied 
the  well  water;  andonly  the  company's  water  was  provided  at  that  particular  spot. 
The  well  water  on  being  analysed  last  December  was  found  to  be  highly 
contaminated  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  almost  opposite  to  that  well  1  found 
other  wells  which  were  not  closed  ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  in  dealins:  with  such 
an  ignorant  population  to  prevent  people  drinking  well  water  when  it  is  at  the 
doors  of  their  houses. 

22636.  Have  you  made  any  representation  on  these  points  to  the  local  sani- 
tary authorities  ? 

No^  it  was  not  my  business  to  interfere;  1  wrote  about  it. 

22637.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Anvil-yard  and  Tibbelt's-gardens  ; 
does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  either  of  those  places  ? 

Yes.  I  have  been  over  both  those  places,  and  examined  them  with  some 
care. 

22638.  Are  they  worse  than  the  generality  of  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Yes ;  they  are  typical  slums  which  a  sightseer  is  taken  to  visit.  In  Tibbett's 
place  (1  am  almost  certain  that  that  was  the  name)  there  is  precisely  one  of 
there  wells  in  the  very  middle  of  the  place,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  slop-water 
that  goes  in  and  out  of  little  hillocks  or  mounds  of  dirt  and  earth.  I  looked 
down  into  this  well,  and  with  the  naked  eye  you  can  see  the  watei-  oozing 
througli  the  brick  sides  of  the  well,  and  dropping  into  the  well  ;  the  water  from 
the  surrounding  yard  ;  and  you  can  walk  in  that  yard  and  see  all  the  dirt  and 
filth  lying  about,  and  the  cesspits  close  at  hand. 

22639.  typhoid  very  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

I  was  told  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  that  there  have  been  about  GO 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  Cradley  since  the  present  epidemic  broke  out ;  and 
while  I  was  in  Anvil-yard,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anvil-yard,  I  came 
across  four  cases. 

22640.  Do  you  mean  three  weeks  ago  ? 

Yes ;  cases  which  apparently  were  typhoid  fever. 

22641.  We  have  had  it  stated  before  us  in  evidence  that  typlioid  was  stamped 
(  ut  there  ;  in  your  opinion  that  is  not  correct  ? 

I  went  into  a  house  in  Anvil-court.  A  person  there  was  very  anxious  for  me 
to  go  and  look  at  a  young  girl  wlio,  she  said,  was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever  ; 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  I  suppose  it  was,  informed  me 
that  it  was  the  doctor's  statement  that  she  was  suffering  from  typhoid  fever.  In 
another  cottage  there  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  also  stated  to  be  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever.  Of  course,  it  was  not  for  nie  to  see  these  patients,  and  I 
only  repeat  what  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  told  by  the  medical  man 
attending  them. 

22642.  What  they  told  you  ? 
Yes. 

22643.  I  suppose  you  have  travelled  a  great  deal  about  the  country  in 
your  capacity  as  special  Sanitary  Commissioner  for  the  "  Lancet,"  have  you 
not? 

Yes,  I  have  bei-n  to  a  good  many  places,  both  abroad  and  in  England,  with  a 
view  to  examine  sanitary  matters. 

22644.  Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  this  district  which  you  are 
speaking  of  is  exceptionally  bad  ? 

I  think  it  compares,  for  its  sanitary  neglect,  with  some  of  the  places  in  the 
south  of  France  and  Spain. 

22645.  As  regards  England,  I  mean;  is  it  worse  than  other  places  in 
England  ? 
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My  reason  for  mentioiiini^-  the  south  of  France  and  Spain  is  that  those  are 
the  countries  where  the  recent  cholera  epidemic  bioke  out,  where  the  conditions 
have  been  somewhat  similar,  namely,  the  fact  that  dejections  from  patients  were 
in  communication  with  subsoil  dnunage.  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  they  are 
put  in  ashpits  ;  but  if  these  ashpits  are  not  water  tight,  it  really  is  more 
dangerous  than  if  the  soil  was  thrown  out  into  the  street.  If  thrown  into  the 
street  it  would  be  oxidised  to  some  extent  by  the  air,  the  wind  ;  here  it  is  kept 
together  in  a  porous  receptacle,  and  can  ferment,  and  become  more  injurious 
than  if  it  vvas  thrown  out  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  gutters  of  the  streets,  as 
they  do  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

22646.  But  as  regards  this  country,  do  you  consider  this  locality  exception- 
ally bad  in  its  sanitary  condition  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  worst  that  I  have  visited,  in  this  sense,  that  no- 
thing seems  to  be  done;  it  is  all  left  to  hazard;  you  can  throw  your  slops 
where  you  like  and  do  what  you  like. 

22647.  Have  they  had  any  difficulty  on  account  of  subsidences,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  in  providing  proper  drainage  and  so  on? 

There  are  certain  districts  where  it  would  be  impossible,  I  take  it,  to  build 
the  ordinary  water  carriage  sewer,  because  the  sewer  would  constantly  break 
and  leak,  and  the  level,  the  fall  of  the  sewer,  would  alter  as  the  shape  of  the 
earth  altered  in  consequence  of  the  subsidence  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  in 
such  districts  a  pail  system  of  drainage  should  not  be  introduced,  movable  iron 
pails,  so  tliat  the  subsoil  might  be  preserved  from  contamination. 

22648.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  salt  districts  in  Cheshire  ? 
No. 

22649.  At  any  rate  you  see  no  reason  why  this  unsanitary  condition  of  affairs 
in  this  district  should  not  be  remedied  r 

No  ;  If  the  local  authorities  were  willing  to  take  the  matter  up  they  could 
remedy  it  easily. 

22650.  I  understand  that  you  consider  that  the  houses  are  not  in  a  good 
condition  ? 

No  ;  they  are  disgi  acefully  neglected.  Since  the  recent  outcry  on  the  ques- 
tion generally,  some  slight  improvements  liave  been  effected  ;  but  these  are  not 
scientific  improvements  ;  there  has  been  a  little  lath  and  plaster  used,  and  a 
little  whitewash,  but  the  organic  defects  have  not  been  touched  in  any  way. 

22651.  And  the  shops  are  very  draughty,  you  say,  and  unwholesome  ;  not 
so  much  for  the  adults  who  work  in  them  as  for  the  children  who  are  obliged 
to  be  there  on  account  of  their  mothers  working? 

The  children  would  suffer  more  than  the  adults,  though  of  course  the  adults 
would  be  subject  to  rheumatism  and  diseases  of  that  kind  from  the  constant 
contrast  of  the  surrounding  damp  and  cold,  and  the  great  heat  in  which  they 
are,  in  consequence  of  their  work, 

22652.  Do  you  consider  the  character  of  the  work  that  women  and  children- 
do  injurious  to  them  ? 

From  all  the  evidence  I  was  able  to  collect  in  the  locality,  I  should  say  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  work  done  by  the  women  is  distinctly  injurious 
to  their  health,  and  to  the  health  of  the  children.  The  look  of  the  women,  their 
miserable  appearance,  confirms  the  impression  that  they  are  doing  what  they 
are  not  physically  competent  to  accomplish. 

22653.  Do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  live,  the  food, 
nourishment,  and  so  on  ? 

I  asked  as  many  persons  as  I  could  what  they  ate,  and  I  found  the  general 
answer  was,  breacl,  potatoes,  and  bacon  ;  those  seemed  to  be  the  staple.  The 
women  often  complained  that  their  children  had  no  opportunities  of  learning 
how  to  sew,  or  cook,  or  make  tlie  best  advantage  of  their  very  slender 
resources ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  1  found  that  nail-makers  were  a  little 
better  fed,  because  some  member  of  the  family  living  in  the  same  house  would 
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be  engaged  in  another  trade,  and  was  able  therefore  to  contribute  a  larger  sum 
of  money  to  the  common  purse,  and  in  that  way  they  got  a  little  better 
food.  Their  ideal  in  life  seemed  to  be  the  purchase  of  "  block  ornaments," 
which  is  the  refuse  of  meat  in  an  ordinary  butcher's  shop. 

22654.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  You  liave  examined  the  workshops  in  different  parts 
of  the  Continent,  I  understood  you  to  say  ? 

Yes. 

22655.  Did  you  see  anything  in  Fiance  or  Spain  worse  than  what  you  saw  at 
Cradley  Heath,  taking  into  consideration  the  general  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  sanitary  defects,  and  so  forth  ? 

For  instance,  in  Paris  I  liave  seen  workshops  attached  to  shops  that  are  much 
worse  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  because  they  are  more  over-crowded  and 
less  WL'll-ventilated,  in  fact  inferior,  so  far  as  the  technique  of  sanitation  in 
the  sliops  goes. 

22656.  That  would  compare  rather  with  the  over-crowded  districts  in  this 
metropolis  r 

Yes. 

22657.  But  1  meant  country  districts;  any  centres  of  labour  like  Cradley 
Heath  ? 

No,  1  have  not  seen  any  thing  more  dilapidated,  and  more  miserable,  and 
poverty  stricken,  and  damp  and  wretched.  Besides,  on  the  Continent  there  is 
always  a  certain  amount  of  refinement  among  the  working  classes,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  pleasure  available  to  them,  so  that  life  with  them  never  looks  so 
depressed. 

•2:^658.  And  that  is  utterly  wanting  in  Cradlev  Heath  ? 
Yes. 

22659.  Lord  Basing.^  Is  there  anything  in  the  climate  that  accounts  for 
that  ? 

I  mean  that  the  continental  workman  has  more  pleasures  accessible  to  him, 
and  that  his  life  is  more  refined. 

2266  ^.  Does  not  that  arise  out  of  the  climate  to  a  great  extent? 
The  climate  contributes,  but  I.  should  think  it  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the 
natural  character  of  the  people  and  their  general  training, 

22661.  You  were  speaking,  when  I  first  came  into  the  room,  about  the 
infantile  mortality  ;  were  you  speaking  of  this  particular  district  or  of 
Birmingham  ? 

No,  of  this  particular  district.  1  simply  said  that  at  Birmingham  there  was 
an  infant  mortality  of  17*8  per  cent.,  and  that  this  is  considered  scandalous  for 
Birmingham  ;  and  then  I  went  on  to  show  that  in  this  particular  district 
of  the  chain  and  nailmakers  the  mortality  was  very  much  higher. 

22662.  How  does  it  compare  with  Leicester,  which  has  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion for  infantile  mortality,  do  you  know  ? 

No,  1  do  not  ;  figures  are  very  treacherous,  and  I  do  not  like  to  give  the 
figures  without  having  specially  studied  the  subject. 

22663,  Then  yon  spoke  of  the  mortality  resulting  from  the  over-working  and 
the  insufficient  feeding  of  the  population  ;  can  you  say  that  those  observations 
apply  to  that  more  than  to  any  other  district  that  might  be  named  of  the  same 
character  ? 

Tiiey  apply  so  far,  that  in  that  district,  the  Cradley  district,  the  poverty  seems 
to  be  more  intense. 

22664,  Have  you  the  means  of  telling  us,  or  have  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  observations  which  enable  you  to  say  that  of  this  Cradley  district  ? 

Certainly.  I  have  inquired  into  the  sweating  system  in  the  principal  centres 
of  England,  and  1  have  concluded  that  among  the  nailmakers  the  poverty  is 
very  often  much  greater  than  evejo,  among  the  sweated  tailors. 
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22665.  Of  where  ? 

Of  such  places  as  Manchester. 

22666.  In  great  towns,  that  is  to  say  ? 
Yes. 

22667.  But,  of  course,  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  distiict  is  that  it  is  a 
quasi-rural  district? 

Yes. 

22668.  You  said  just  now  that  the  mortality  might,  in  some  degree,  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  want  of  meat  diet.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  that  is  a 
defect  which  prev  ails  in  many  of  the  purely  rural  districts  ? 

\\'hat  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  diet  was  likely  to  be  insufficient,  and  that 
when  any  expensive  article,  such  as  milk,  is  required,  they  have  a  difficulty  to 
obtain  it. 

22669.  Is  that  an  observation  which  applies  to  this  district  particularly,  or  is 
it  not  an  observation  applicalde  to  a  great  part  of  the  rural  portion  of 
England  ? 

It  is  applicable  to  all  poor  people. 

22670.  Lord  Sandhnrst.]  I  suppose  what  you  meant  to  convey  when  you 
.'■aid  tliat  the  work  liad  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  children  was  this :  that  the 
work  that  the  Avomen  had  to  do  before  the  children  were  borri  naturally,  had  an 
effect  upon  the  unborn  children  ? 

Considering  that  the  miscarriages  are  very  frequent,  false  presentations  very 
frequent,  that  instruments  have  to  be  used  in  accouchements  more  frequently 
than  is  generally  the  rule,  I  cannot  help  imagining  that  children  born  under 
these  abnormal  circumstances  cannot  be  so  healtliy  as  children  born  in  a 
proper  manner. 

22671.  Lord  Basing.']  Then  are  you  able  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge 
and  inquiry  that  those  peculiarities  do  prevail  in  this  particular  district  as 
compared  with  other  districts? 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  conversations  I  have  had  with  medical  men  in 
practice  in  that  district ;  I  can  only  repeat  the  evidence  I  was  able  to  collect 
from  medical  men. 

22672.  Earl  of  Limerick.']  As  regards  the  death-rate  of  the  district,  I  think 
you  said  that  the  general  death-rate  compared  with  that  throughout  England 
was  not  excessive  ? 

Yes  ;  1  said  that  the  general  deatb-r;ite  was  not  such  as  to  justify  any  great 
alarm  ;  I  think  it  is  al'ove  the  ordinary  death-rate,  but  not  scandalously  high. 

22673.  You  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  above  the  ordinary  death-rate? 

Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  figures  in  some  of  the  districts,  not  in  all.  I  men- 
tioned the  Rowley  Regis  district  where  the  death-rate  is  lowest.  I  got  the 
figures  of  that.  It  is  a  httle  above  16  ;  for  three  years  it  was  16*5,  16'3,  and  18"2  ; 
those  are  the  fignres  of  the  last  three  years. 

22674.  And  what  is  the  general  death-rate? 
The  general  death-rate  for  all  England  was  19*3. 

22675.  Then  that  of  liowley  Regis  is  less  than  the  general  death-rate? 

Yes,  certainly  ;  and  it  slionld  be  less,  because  it  is  a  rural  district,  and  of 
course  it  is  the  towns  that  make  the  general  death-rate  high. 

22676.  If  the  general  death-rate  is  not  excessive,  I  think  you  say  that  the 
death-rate  of  infants  and  children  under  five  years  of  age  is  very  high  ? 

Very  high. 

22677.  '^"t  w'ould  it  not  follow  from  that  that  the  death-rate  of  those  over 
five  years  of  age  must  be  exceptionally  low  ? 

No,  1  do  not  think  so.  Allow  me  just  to  point  out  that  even  in  London  we 
have  districts  where  the  mortality  is  only  13  and  14  per  1,000,  and  here  we 
find  it  above  16  per  1,000. 

22678.  But 
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22678.  But  what  I  mean  is,  in  making  the  general  death-rate  you  take  in 
all  persons,  whether  adults,  or  infants,  or  children  ;  everybody  is  included? 

Certainly. 

22679.  And  the  death-rate  in  this  district  of  infants  and  children,  I  think 
you  said,  was  as  high  in  one  case  as  38  r 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths  were  infants. 

22680.  Chairman^  You  told  us,  I  think,  that  the  death-rate  was  not 
abnormally  higii,  but  that  the  death-rate  of  infants  and  children  under  five  is 
abnormally  high  ? 

That  is  what  I  stated. 

2vs68i.  Lord  Limerick  asks  whether  the  natural  deduction  from  that  is  not 
that  the  death  rate  of  adults  is  exceptionally  low  ?  

22682.  Earl  of  Limerick^]  If  the  death-rate  of  children  and  infants  is  abnormally 
high,  but  the  general  death-rate  is  not  abnormally  high,  of  course,  it  would 
follow  from  that  that  the  death-rate  of  those  who  were  not  infants  and  children 
would  be  abnormally  low  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  because  the  death-rate  here  would  be  a  little  over  17 
per  1,000  on  the  average.  The  death-rate  at  Ventnor,  in  spite  of  the 
consumptive  patients  that  go  there,  was  about  11  per  1,000  ;  in  Shanklin  and 
other  places  it  is  12  or  14  per  1,000.  Why  should  it  not  be  12  or  14  per 
1,000  in  this  particular  disrrict?  The  reason  why  it  is  not  so  is  that  there 
is  such  a  large  infant  mortality. 

22683.  That  is  what  I  mean  ;  the  infant  mortality  brings  up  the  death-rate, 
but  the  adult  mortality  is  not  exceptionally  high,  and  would,  in  fact,  compare 
not  badly  Avith  places  which  might  be  considered  healthy  ? 

I  have  no  reason  whatsoever  for  saying  that  the  adult  mortality  is  excep- 
tionally high  ;  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  what  it  should  be,  but  I  have  no 
figures,  or  no  proofs,  to  establish  that  the  adult  mortality  is  particularly 
high. 

22684.  Would  it  not  follow  from  that  that  the  work  in  itself  for  adults  is  not 
an  unhealthy  one  ? 

It  might  follow  ;  it  might  also  be  the  result  of  this  circumstance  that  the 
children  have  had  to  go  through  so  hard  a  time  in  their  infancy  that  onl}-  the 
very  healthy  constitutions  were  able  to  survive. 

22685.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  number  of  children  born  in  the  family 
are  less  than  the  average  number  in  the  country,  I  mean  whether  the  conditions 
of  the  mother's  labour  conduce  to  small  families  ? 

No  ;  nothing  was  brought  before  me  to  that  effect. 

22686.  Do  you  think  that  the  mother's  occupation  interferes  with  the 
nursing  her  children,  and  therefore  tends  in  that  way  to  infant  mortality  ? 

Yes,  obviously  it  interferes  with  her  nursing. 

22687.  Besides  the  children  being  born  unhealthy  from  the  mother's  work 
before  their  birth,  do  you  think  that  after  birth  the  mother  s  occupation  inter- 
feres with  their  power  of  nursing  their  children  ? 

Yes,  the  mothers  themselves  complained  of  this ;  that  they  were  not 
able,  speaking  in  a  general  sense,  to  give  sufficient  time  and  attention  to  the 
nursing  of  their  children. 

22688.  To  pass  to  another  point,  the  sanitary  defects;  you  said  that  the  ash 
and  cesspits  were  improperly  constructed  ;  and  also  that  there  were  wells  quite 
close  to  them  which  were  used  for  drinking  purposes  ;  are  you  acquainted  with 
the  sanitary  authorities'  powers  in  these  respects  as  regards  the  construction  ot 
sanitary  appliances,  and  also  as  regards  the  closing  of  wells  ? 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  there  is  no  reason  why  all  these  things 
should  not  be  put  right ;  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  authorities  are  them- 
selves very  supine  in  these  matters. 
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22689.  That  is  what  I  wished  to  get  from  you,  whether  you  thought  that 
there  was  any  defect  in  the  present  law,  whether  you  thought  the  powers  in  the 
present  law  were  insufficient,  or  whether  you  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
supplement  the  existing  sanitary  powers  by  further  legislation  ? 

1  should  not  like,  for  personal  reasons,  to  make  allusion  to  any  one  particular 
district,  but  I  may  .say  that  throughout  England  1  have  always  found  this 
trouble,  that  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  was  not  able  I0  fully  accomplish  his 
duties  because  his  appointment  depended  upon  the  local  authority,  and 
because  it  often  happened  that  members  of  that  local  authority,  or  their 
relations,  were  themselves  the  owners  of  some  of  the  worst  incriminated 
property. 

22690.  Then  you  think  that  the  present  sanitary  powers  in  this  district  would 
be  sufficient  if  they  were  properly  enforced  ? 

If  the  medical  officer  could  act  independently  of  local  pressure. 

22691.  If  he,  in  fact,  was  appointed  in  some  manner  which  secured  his  free- 
dom from  local  pressure,  you  think  that  the  powers  already  given  would  be 
sufficient  ? 

I  think  so,  so  far  as  those  special  defects  are  concerned.  I  think  that  that 
is  the  difficulty,  that  the  medical  officers  of  health  cannot  do  Avhat  they  might 
wish  to  do  ;  and  it  could  be  shown  that  several  medical  officers  of  health 
have  lost  their  positions  through  trying  conscientiously  to  apply  the  existing 
law- 

22692.  Chairman.^  How  do  you  know  that  r 

T  know  personally  of  such  a  thing  occurring.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  vestry  to 
cause  their  medical  officer  of  health  so  much  unpleasantness  through  bickering 
and  resisting  that  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  throw  up  his  position. 

22693.  It  is  very  easy  to  understand  that  such  might  be  the  case;  but  are 
we  to  understand  that  you  know  that  that  has  occurred  in  this  district  ? 

No,  I  do  not  say  in  this  district  at  all.  I  know  that  it  has  occurred,  and  I 
was  careful  to  say  that  this  was  a  general  difficulty  throughout  England,  and 
might  account  for  the  special  difficulty  in  that  special  district. 

22694.  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  You  were  not  alluding,  in  what  you  said  last, 
to  this  special  district  with  regard  to  any  local  pressure  on  the  medical  officers, 
but  you  were  alluding  to  the  general  question  of  their  appointment,  and  the 
influences  under  which  they  might  be,  under  the  present  circumstances? 

Yes.  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  bring  any  specified  accusation  against  any 
one  particular  authority,  Dr  any  one  medical  officer. 

22605.  But  still  it  would  follow  from  what  you  have  said,  that  in  your 
opinion  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  district  have  not  fully  and  sufficiently 
exercised  their  powers  so  as  to  carry  out  a  proper  system  of  sanitation,  by 
closing  wells  which  were  infected,  and  also  by  seeing  that  properly  constructed 
ashpits  or  cesspits  exist  r 

"  Wells  that  were  likely  to  be  infected,"  modifying  your  question  in  that 
sense,  using  the  word  ''likely,"  instead  of  slating  it  absolutely,  that  they  were 
infected,  I  should  quite  agree  with  what  you  have  said. 

22696.  1  want  to  know  your  opinion,  whether  they  have  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily Carried  out  their  powers  for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  district  ? 

No,  I  do  not  thi!)k  they  have. 

22697.  Lord  Clifford  of  Cliudleigh.']  I  think  you  said  that  the  infant  mortality 
under  one  year  was  about  38  per  cent,  of  the  entire  deaths,  and  that  the  infant 
mortality  under  five  years  was  about  half? 

Tiie  mortality  under  five  years  is  more  than  a  half  of  the  total  mortality  ;  for 
instance,  I  mentioned  the  figure  2/ as  compared  to  41  ;  the  total  mortality 
being  41,  child  mortality  being  27  ;  that  is  more  than  half. 

22698.  Do 
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■22698.  Do  you  know  whether  the  proportion  between  the  percentage  above 
one  year  and  under  five  years  is  at  all  abnormal  ? 
I  have  not  studied  that  point. 

22699.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  infant  mortality  in  the  early  period  is 
greater  than  usual  as  com])ared  with  that  in  the  subsequent  four  years  ? 

The  mortahty  under  one  year  is  much  greater  than  usual  throughout  this 
country. 

22700.  Yes ;  but  is  it  greater  in  proportion  to  the  mortality  in  the  same 
country  under  five  years  of  age.  What  I  want  to  know  is  this  :  Supposing  that 
the  infant  mortality  in  a  district  is  very  great  in  the  case  of  children  of  one  year 
old,  it  might  be  that  in  the  next  four  years  the  infant  mortality  would  not  be 
great ;  do  you  think  that  in  this  district  it  is  not  only  the  infant  mortality  in 
the  first  year  that  is  greater  than  usual,  but  also  the  infant  mortality  in  the  next 
four  years  ? 

I  should  imagine  that  that  is  the  case,  but  1  have  not  carefully  worked  out  a 
comp;irison  of  the  death-rate  between  one  and  five  years,  as  compared  with 
other  districts ;  I  have  not  made  that  comparison  ;  but  speaking  roughly,  J 
should  imagine  that  it  was  greater  between  one  and  five,  as  well  as  between  birth 
and  one  year. 

22701.  You  said  that  these  shops  were  very  draughty;  but  is  it  not  necessary 
from  the  nature  of  the  work  they  have  to  do  that  it  should  be  so.  There  must  be  a 
very  large  amount  of  ventilation  and  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  common 
blacksmith's  shop  ;  do  you  think  it  is  more  draughty  in  these  shops  than  it 
aught  to  be  ? 

I  take  it  that  if  you  have  a  door  or  a  window  open  that  will  supply  all  the  air 
that  is  wanted,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  worker  to  take  up  a  position  so  as  not  to 
be  in  the  draught,  and  the  draught  would  also  not  be  so  cutting  as  in  the  case 
when  there  is  a  small  crack  in  the  wall  or  a  little  hole  in  the  roof,  which  lets  the 
rain  in  as  well  as  the  drauo^ht. 

22702.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  how  they  get  over  the  question  of  subsi- 
dence with  regard  to  drainage  in  the  salt  districts  ;  you  say  you  hare  not  been 
there,  but  do  you  know  ? 

No,  I  have  no  experience  of  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  VV alter  BASSANO,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

22703.  Chairman.]  Do  you  live  at  Old  Hill  ? 

I  live  in  Old  Hill;  I  have  lived  there  pretty  well  all  my  life. 

22705.  Are  you  a  magistrate  for  the  county  ? 

For  Worcester  antl  Stafford.  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Local  Board  for 
11  years  ;  I  iiave  been  a  member  of  the  Local  Board  ever  since  it  was  formed, 
and  I  was  a  member  of  the  previous  Highv^ay  Board,  therefore  I  claim  to  know 
something  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  parish  and  the  district,  and  should  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  upon  that  subject. 

22705.  Are  you  also  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition  of  these 
trades  that  we  are  enquiring  into,  and  the  work-people  engaged  in  them  ? 

Only  by  general  observation,  because  1  go  about  a  good  deal  in  my  parish. 
I  am  not  in  any  way  connected  with  them  ;  1  have  neither  I'elatives,  nor  hardly 
friends  in  the  chain  trade.  I  am  a  coal-master  myself,  and  therefore  1  am 
entirely  independent  of  the  whole  question,  except  so  far  as  I  take  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  my  district. 

22706.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient  if  you  would  give  the  Committee 
what  information  you  wish  on  the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  case  ? 

Would  you  like  the  sanitary  aspect  first  - 

^•^•)  3E4  22707.  Whichever 
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22707.  Whichever  you  like  ? 

Well,  I  must  say  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  accounts  which  I  have  seen  in  the 
papers  of  the  alleged  in=anitary  condition  of  this  particul;;r  district;  1  wish 
you  to  understand  that  I  am  speaking  only  of  my  own  district ;  I  only  wish  to 
speak  of  that  which  I  know.  My  district  is  Rowley  Regis,  which  comprises  the 
hamlets  of  Tividale,  Rcwley,  Blackheath,  Old  Hill,  and  Cradley  Heath  ;  for  a 
long  time  back  there  has  been  a  great  mixing  up  of  Cradley  fleath,  which  is 
part  of  I'owley  parish,  and  under  the  local  authority  of  Rowley  Regis,  and  the 
Cradley  district,  which  is  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  which  is  under  the 
guardians  of  the  Stourbridge  Union  as  the  sanitary  authority,  which  entirely 
accounts  for  its  insanitary  state,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  world.  I  have  not  a 
\\ord  to  say  about  the  insanitary  state  of  Cradley  ;  it  is  very  bad  indeed,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  occurred,  not  at  Cradley  Heath. 

22708.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  what  has  been  said  about  the  insanitary 
condition  of  Cradley? 

From  what  I  know  of  Cradley  (and  1  am  not  so  well  able  to  speak  of 
that  as  Mr.  Hinglty,  who  lives  there)  by  report,  Cradley  proper  is  in  a  very 
insanitary  state.  1  have  heard  our  medical  officers  say  ?o,  and  our  nuisance 
inspectors,  I  have  not  seen  cases  of  it  myself;  it  is  only  from  hearsay; 
therefore  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  so.  But  as  to  the  insanitary  state 
of  Rowley  Regis,  1  claim  that  that  lias  no  foundation.  I  claim  for  it  that, 
compared  with  even  such  a  model  city  as  Biimingham,  which  claims  to  be  a 
model  city,  we  have  a  lower  death-rate.  The  deaths  from  the  principal  zymotic 
diseases  aie  less;  and  you  cannot  expect  to  have  those  refinements  in  these 
poverty  stricken  districts  which  you  have  in  such  a  ])lace  as  Birminghara. 
Birmingham  lias  all  the  niodei  n  scientific  advantages,  if  they  are  advantages, 
of  under-drainage,  which  we  have  not  and  cannot  have  in  the  paiish  of  Rowley 
Regis  because  of  its  being  a  mining  district.  I  do  not  ^ay  that  it  is  an  advan- 
tage, because  the  death-rate  is  generally  higher  where  there  is  under-drainage  ; 
but  that  is  what  these  scientific  people  say  who  come  to  our  parish,  "  You  are 
in  a  disgraceful  position  becauseyouhave  not  under-drainage;"and  we  cannot  have 
it  because  of  the  continual  subsidence  of  the  ground  through  mining  opera- 
tions;  I  am  not  sure  that  we  would  have  it  if  we  could.  The  death-rate  was 
correctly  put  by  the  last  witness  at  16"5  for  the  year  188G,  and  about  the  same 
for  the  year  1887,  and  18'2  for  the  year  1888,  Now,  if  it  is  in  such  an  insani- 
tary condition  as  has  been  alleged  before  you,  why  should  the  deaths  I'rum  the 
seven  principal  zymotic  diseases  be  so  small?  In  the  year  1886  the  percentage 
of  deaths  from  zymotic  disease  in  the  whole  of  the  Rowley  Regis  district,  which  is 
over  3,000  acres,  and  with  a  population  of  over  30,000,  was  16  per  1,000. 

22709.  What  pre  tlie  seven  zymotic  diseases  ? 

Typhoid,  scarlet  fever  (I  am  not  a  medical  man,  so  I  cannot  fell  you  very 
accurately),  typhus,  small-pox,  diphtheria  ;  I  think  those  are  the  priucipal  of 
them,  those  which  are  supposed  to  come  from  germ  communication.  That  was 
for  the  year  1886.  Under  the  same  head,  for  the  year  188/,  it  was  1*4  per 
1,000.  This  is  the  insanitary  district  where  typhoid  reigns  supreme.  For 
the  year  1888,  it  was  larger  ;  we  had  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  arising 
from  a  well  at  Cradley  Heath  last  year,  and  there  it  was  higher  than  it  has 
been ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  so  high  before ;  it  was  3*3. 
But  what  is  that?  That  is  extremely  low.  And  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get 
these  wells  stopped.  We  do  stop  some  every  year,  but  it  is  a  regular  trial  of 
strength  between  the  people  and  tl;e  Local  Board,  whether  they  can  he  stopped 
or  not.  On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  medical  officer  who  says  that  the  water 
is  contaminated,  and  on  the  other  you  have  these  people  all  declaring  that  it  is 
the  best  water  that  ever  was  drank  ;  and  there  is  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
them  stopped.  They  have  a  dislike  to  the  waterworks  water  ;  I  do  not  know 
why  ;  but  sometimes  tiie  water  is  not  just  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  they 
bringbottles  of  thewater  to  the  Local  Board,  and  bring  worms  in  it,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  and  tell  us  that  the  water  that  they  got  in  the  well  we  have  stopped  was 
ever  so  much  better  than  the  water  that  they  at  that  time  have  from  the  tap. 
But  we  do  keep  stopping  up  wells  year  by  year. 

22710.  What 
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22710.  What  are  the  population  engaged  in  in  Rowley  Regis? 
Mining,  iron-working,  chain-making  and  nailing,  principally. 

2271  ] .  And  tlie  death-rate,  you  say,  is  what  r 

The  death-rate  is  ahout  16  to  18  ;  that  is  decidedly  low  ;  it  is  under  the  Bir- 
mingliani  rate,  where  the  death-rate  is  considered  to  be  low. 

22712.  And  about  the  infant  mortality,  have  you  anytliiug-  to  say? 

Yes.  I  feel  very  strongly  upon  that  ;  I  have  commented  upon  that  ever  since 
I  sat  upon  the  Board.  \Ve  feel  ourselves  very  helpless.  The  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek;  it  is  very  evident  to  any  m;m  who  looks  at  it  with  unprejudiced 
eyes. 

22713.  You  agree  that  the  infant  mortality  is  high  ? 

Extreme!}'  high,  frightfully  high.     For  last  year  it  was  34'3  under  one  year, 
and  21'3  between  one  and  five  years  of  age  ;  that  is  54'6  under  five  years,  and 
that  is  frightfully  high.    The  reason  is  not  so  much,  as  has  been  alleged 
anfl  supposed,  from  insufficient  nourishment  or  from  the  work  being  incompa- 
tible with  carrying'  children  sufely  and  healthily  ;  it  aris(  s  in  the  greatei*  part 
from  the  early  m  arung  and  from  the  ignorance  of  the  niotliers.     It  is  a 
common  thing  for  girls  and  boys  in  our  district  to  marry  at  15  and  16.  I 
leave  you  to  imagine  what  kind  of  children  they  must  be  that  are  begotten  by 
half-grown  people  such    as   they  are.     They   commonly   marry    under  the 
most  adverse  possible  circumstances  ;  they  do  not  live  at  home ;  it  is  a  common 
thing  for  boys  and  girls  of  15,  16,  and  17  to  come  to  cimrch  and  be  married, 
and  then  part,  and  one  goes  to  her  mother,  and  the  other  to  his  mottier,  and 
they  only  come  together  just  occasionally  ;  he  goes  and  sees  her  as  he  did 
before.     Then,  in  due  time  she  has  a  child  in  her  mother's  house,  who  is 
very  little  better  than  a  step-mother  to  her,  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them. 
She  does  not  get  proper  attention,  but  very  often  gets  injury  for  life  from  the 
way  she  lies  in  ;  her  children  are  only  a  nuisMUce  in  the  house  ;  and  if  a  child 
dies  it   is,  "  Thank  God  it  has  gone  back  again if  the   child  survives, 
it  is  insufficiently  fed,  and  dies,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  before  it  reaches 
one  year.    That  is  what  gives  the  high  infant  mortality. 

22714.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  Have  you  burial  clubs  in  your  district? 
Yes,  a  great  many. 

22715.  Chairman.^  You  do  not  attribute  this  high  infant  mortahty  to  the 
work  that  the  mothers  do  ;  1  gather  from  that  that  you  do  not  think  that  the 
women  do  work  which  is  injurious  to  them,  especially  the  married  women  ? 

I  would  not  say  that  altogether.  When  i  come  to  talk  about  the  oliver,  I 
will  speak  as  to  that ;  but  I  say  generally  that  the  high  infant  mortality  is  more 
due  to  the  early  marrying  of  tiie  population  and  their  great  fecundity  (they 
have  children  very  rapidly),  and  to  their  ignorance  of  the  treatment  of  children, 
than  it  is  to  either  their  diet  or  their  work.  Those  are  both  factors,  but  nothing 
like  to  the  extent  of  the  cause  I  have  spoken  of.  I  happened  to  hear  some 
evidence  given  to  you  about  the  cesspits  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  fair  for 
me  to  comment  on  another  witness's  evidence? 

22716.  Yes. 

As  to  the  cesspits,  ours  is  the  cesspit  system.  The  fact  is  we  cannot  afford 
the  pan  system  ;  our  district  is  a  very  poor  district,  and  the  people  could  not 
bear  the  rates.  A  large  number  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  workpeonle 
themselves ;  a  very  large  proportion  indeed  of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the 
chain  and  nailmakers,  and  they  have  consequently  to  pay  the  rates  upon  them, 
and  they  feel  most  sorely  a  high  rate.  Now  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  pan  system 
over  such  an  extensive  district  as  Rowley  Regis,  it  would  enormouslv  increase 
the  rate,  and  it  could  not  be  borne  by  the  i)opulation.  We  have  had  to  con- 
sider that.  Years  ago  the  cesspits  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  undoubtedly. 
By  degrees,  as  it  could  be  borne,  we  have  been  bringing  them  tip  to  a 
better  standard.  At  the  present  time  there  are  altogether  in  the  whole  of  the 
parish  500  ashpits  that  do  need  a  certain  amount  of  repair.  Tiie  aujount  dealt 
with  last  year  was  256  ;  in  the  year  188/  there  were  about  300  odd,  I  think, 

3F  dealt 
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dealt  with  ;  and  by  being  dealt  with  1  mean  that  thev  were  made  into  tho- 
roughly proper  pits;  they  were  covered  over  with  a  roof  and  were  made  water- 
tight, us  good  as  such  a  thing  can  well  be.  I  think  it  was  335  the  year  before 
and  that  year  there  were  859  ashjjits  uncovered.  Those  have  been  dealt  with 
till  there  are  new  600,  and  those  will  be,  probably,  the  whole  of  them  nearly, 
dealt  with  this  year;  and  then  as  far  as  the  cesspit  system  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  we  can  do  much  raoi'e  for  our  parish  ;  1  do  not  like  the  cesspit  svstem  • 
I  should  prefer  another;  but  we  cannot  have  the  water  closet  system,  and  the 
pan  system  is  too  expensive  for  our  locality.  Therefore,  when  we  have  made 
the  cesspits  what  they  ought  to  be,  i  do  not  see  that  we  can  go  any  further  in 
that  direction,  I  heard  Tibbett's-garden  alluded  to  ;  you  a-ked  a  qnestion  of 
the  last  witness  as  to  that.  May  1  ask  whether  you  have  anything  on  your 
notes  as  regards  Tibbett's-garden  which  made  you  ask  that  question. 

22717.  Yes,  I  think  we  had  some  evidence  about  it;  what  can  you  say  a-  to 
thiit  place  ? 

Tibbitt's-garden  is  about  the  worst  place  iii  all  Rowley  Regis.  It  is  a  sort  of 
a  cottage  property  whereon  very  poor  people  have  got  isolated  cottages  ;  not  a 
court,  or  a  row,  or  a  street,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  an  open  space  with 
houses  dotted  about  it,  just  as  if  they  had  come  dow;i  in  a  shower;  and 
undoubtefUy  it  is  the  most  insanitary  part  of  all  our  parish.  The  people  are  so 
extremely  poor  that  it  has  been  just  a  matter  of  putting  them  into  the  work- 
house to  carry  out  any  works,  and  then  to  recover  the  expense  from  them, 
because  they  have  not  the  money  10  do  it  themselves;  and,  therefore,  that  is 
and  does  remain  to  this  day  in  a  more  insanitary  state  than  any  orher  partof  tlie 
parish 

22718.  Are  the  occupiers  af  these  houses  tiie  owners? 

Most  of  them,  either  owners  or  very  often  this  is  the  case,  that  a  person  has 
saved  money  and  built  two  houses,  and  he  lets  one  and  lives  in  the  other ;  he 
lives  in  one  on  the  rent  he  gets  from  the  other,  and  what  he  can  pick  up  in 
some  miserable  way  besides.  Then  if  you  come  upon  that  person  with  a 
repairing  order  you  at  once  put  him  into  the  woi'khouse. 

22719.  Am  1  to  undeis;and  fnm  you  that  it  is  generally  the  rule  in  these 
nail  and  chain  trades  that  the  occupier  of  the  house  is  the  owner  - 

Not  all  ;  I  should  say  a  very  large  proportion  of  them. 

22720.  What  do  you  call  a  large  proportion,  30  or  40  per  cent  ? 
Quite  tliat. 

22721.  More  than  half  of  them  ? 

I  should  think  very  nearly  half  of  them. 

22722.  But  none  of  the  witnesses  before  this  Committee  have  been  owners 
of  houses  ? 

No,  I  think  you  have  only  had  before  this  Committee  about  the  very  refuse 
of  the  trade. 

22723.  At  any  rate  you  say  that  m(;re  than  half  of  them  own  their  own 
houses  ? 

Yes. 

22724.  That  is  taking  the  whole  of  the  trades,  I  suppose,  including  chain- 
makers  and  all  ? 

Yes ;    more  chainmakers  own  houses  than  nailers,  because  it  is  a  better 
trade. 

22725.  But  among  the  small  chainmakers  and  nailmakers  who  work  in  these 
domestic  workshops,  do  you  say  that  as  a  general  rule  a  large  proportion  of  the.n 
own  their  own  houses  ? 

No,  I  should  not  say  that  the  journeymen  chainmakers  own  so  many  houses; 
but  there  are  a  vast  number  of  half-and-half  men  whf)  have  a  small  shop  and 
employ  one  or  \\\o  workmen,  and  they  as  a  rule  own  their  house  and 
shop. 

22726.  I  suppose 
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22726.  I  suppose  the  pitmen  and  men  working  under  <j round  sometimes  own 
their  houses  r 

A  good  many  pitmen  own  their  houses. 

22727.  Will  you  continue  your  statement  ? 

I  do  not  think  I  wish  to  say  anything  more  on  the  sanitary  point.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  I  only  wish  to  make  this  very  clear  to  the 
Committee  and  the  world  in  general,  that  Cradley  Heath  is  not  Cradley,  and 
that  there  is  no  connection  between  ("radley  and  Cradley  Henth  in  connection 
with  the  outbreak  of  typh!)id  that  took  place  there  last  year. 

22728.  Took  place  where? 

At  Cradley  ;  we  disclaim  all  connection  with  Cradley  on  that  head. 

22729.  You  say  you  liave  great  difficulty  in  stopping  these  wells,  in  persuad- 
ing the  people  not  to  drink  the  water  ? 

Very  great. 

22730.  Although  the  water  is  contaminated  : 

Yes,  th(  y  will  not  understand  that.  And  I  will  tell  you  another  thing.  Our 
sanitary  authority  opposed  a  Waterworks  Bill  last  Session,  on  this  very  ground, 
that  we  vranted  to  obtain  for  them  a  better  supply.  You  see  when  a  man  has 
a  well,  of  course  in  ordinary  weather  he  can  get  water  from  tliis  well  ;  whether 
it  is  good,  bad,  or  indiff"ei  ent  water,  he  can  get  water ;  but  when  his  well  is 
closed  and  he  is  shut  up  to  a  waterworks  tap,  if  there  is  no  water  on  he  cannot 
get  any.  'i'hat  is  so  much  the  case  that  on  Saturday  there  is  a  constant  com- 
plaint (it,  has  been  in  the  past  extremely  common,  and  it  exists  to  some  extent 
now)  that  on  the  Saturday,  when  they  want  the  water  most,  they  cannot  get  any 
water  because  the  waterworks  company  is  believed  to  economise  the  supply  on 
that  day,  to  cut  it  off  to  some  little  extent  so  as  to  provide  against  too  lavish  a 
use  of  it ;  and  therefore  when  they  are  all  using  their  taps  for  washing:  their 
houses  out,  and  so  on,  they  cannot  get  any  water.  Naturally  they  complain;  I 
am  besieged  by  them  at  times ;  they  come  up  in  shoals  and  say,  "  Look  here, 
you  have  shut  up  my  well,  and  I  cannot  get  any  water  from  the  tap ;  what  am 
I  to  do  "  ? 

22731.  1  do  not  think  I  have  any  further  questions  to  ask  you  on  that  sanitary 
point,  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  say  that  in  your  parish  the  general  uverage 
of  the  mortality  returns  is  good  ;  that  the  infant  mortality  is  very  high,  but  that 
you  attribute  that  in  the  main  to  the  habit  of  early  marriage  and  the  number 
of  children  ? 

I  attribute  it  mainly  to  that, 

22732.  And  that  you  think  that  your  Hoard  are  doing  all  that  they  can  do, 
considering  the  poverty  of  the  parish,  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  ? 

I  am  sure  of  it.  I  do  not  own  a  house  in  the  parish,  and  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  parish  otherwise  than  to  improve  it  as  far  as  I  possibly  can  ;  and  that  I 
have  consistently  fried  to  do  as  long  as  1  have  been  on  the  l^ocal  Board  ;  and 
we  have  had  no  opposition  of  any  consequence  from  landlords. 

22733.  Does  Tibbelt's-garden,  this  place  which  you  just  now  alluded  to, 
belong  to  a  single  owner  ? 

No,  it  belongs  to  several  owners,  mostly  people  owning  one  or  two  cottages, 
very  wretched  cottages  i»uilt  many  years  ago.  We  do  not  allow  any  house  to 
be  built  now  but  what  the  sanitary  conditions  are  provided  for  properly.  I 
would  ask  your  Lordships  to  observe  that  the  last  witness  said,  I  saw  one 
house  "  out  of  5,000  or  6,000.  These  insanitary  houses,  if  such  exist,  are  very 
old  houses,  built  not  less  than  80  or  90  years  ago,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
ruined  by  mining.  We  have  cases  now  in  which  vve  shrink  from  closing  houses 
that  are  ruinous,  having  been  ruined  by  the  working  of  mines,  because  we 
know  that  the  people  who  own  them  will  have  to  go  into  the  workhouses 
if  we  do. 
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■2273^.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  of  these  chain  or  naihnakers  owning 
small  shops  of  their  own  there  are  in  your  parish  ? 
I  could  not  tell  you  how  many. 

22735.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  Are  most  of  the  hou-es,  do  I  understand  you  to 
say,  in  Tibhett's-garden  in  the  hands  of  the  occupier  ? 
Yes,  most  of"  Iheni. 

■j.2'/'^6.  Chairman.]  Then  you  consider  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  houses, 
both  dwelling  houses  and  shops,  are  in  a  fairly  good  sanitary  condition  ? 

Yes,  1  say  that  the  majority  of  them  are  undoubtedly;  they  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  district  that  I  know  of.  as  to  their  sanitary  condition  ;  I  do 
say  that  most  unhesitatingly,  I  could  take  you  to  houses  among  them  which 
are  not  at  all  what  they  ought  to  be.  They  would  be  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  And  1  can  take  you  into  similar  class  of  houses  in  all  the  surrounding 
town?hips  of  Lye,  Halesowen,  Cradley  and  Nctherton,  any  of  the  surrounding 
townships,  and  1  will  find  you  much  worse. 

22737.  Should  you  say  that  the  condition  of  your  parish  is  much  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  neighbouring  parishes  ? 

I  claiai  to  conipare  favourably  with  any  one  of  the  surrounding  parishes.  A 
question  was  asked  about  the  birth-rate.  The  birth-rate  is  very  high.  The 
births  last  year  were  1,156;  that  is  36  2  per  1,000,  and  the  death-rate,  as 
you  observe,  was  182  ;  it  was  just  half.  Our  people  breed  wonderfully;  they 
begin  breeding  very  early,  and  they  go  on  to  12,  13,  or  14  chihlren  ;  that  sort 
of  tiling. 

22738.  Earl  of  Aherdeen^  Do  you  attribute  this  rapid  production  to 
the  early  marriages,  or  to  other  circumstances  in  connection  with  their  habits  of 
life? 

I  do  not  know  why  they  should  breed  more  than  other  people,  but  they  do 
breed,  and  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you,  If  your  Lordships  have  no  other  ques- 
tion on  the  sanitary  matter,  I  should  like  to  say  something  now  about  the 
morality. 

2273().  l^ord.  Monl'su- ell.']  You  say  that  the  birth-rate  is  very  high  as  well  as 
the  death-rate  low  ;  might  not  the  lowi.ess  of  the  death-rate,  to  some  extent, 
depend  upon  the  highness  of  the  hirth-rate  r 

I  do  not  quite  see  that. 

22740.  The  death-rate  of  itself  is  no  conclusive  test  of  health.  If  you  have  a 
very  large  birth-rate,  the  death-rate  is  naturally  small.  Take  it  in  this  way; 
supposing  you  had  a  community  that  was  decreasing,  where  the  death-rate  was 
greater  than  the  birth-rate,  then,  though  the  people  might  be  extremely  healthy, 
the  death-rate  would  be  high,  because  they  would  be  gradually  getting  older  ; 
but  where  the  birth-rate  is  very  high,  the  community  is  getting  younger  every 
day,  and  therefore  the  death-rate  is  naturally  lower,  though  the  health  of  the 
neighbourhood  uiight  not  be  any  better  ? 

I  fancy  there  is  a  good  di  al  of  migration  f;  om  our  district  which  rather  helps 
to  keep  that  in  balance,  though  we  do  increase  very  rapidly.  The  census  in  the 
year  1881  was  27,383  ;  in  1888  it  was  30,800. 

22741.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  other  things  must  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  emigration  and  immigration  and  so  on  ;  but  it  is  a  well-known 
statistical  fact  that  a  high  birth-rate  means  a  low  dtath  rate,  and  vice  versa, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  health  of  the  district  ? 

Yes.    As  to  the  morality  shall  1  give  evidence  now  ? 

■22742.  Chairman.^  Yes  ? 

A  good  deal  has  heen  said  against  the  morality  of  this  district  and  the  im- 
morality caused  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  people  work.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  there  is  very  little  ground  for  such  a  charge.  Prostitution  is  wholly 
unknown  in  our  district.  Therefore  that  narrows  you  down  to  what  you  may 
call  promiscuous  intercourse.  Now  with  people  of  such  a  breeding  habit  as 
these,  your  Lordshijjs  will  readily  tee  that  that  would  lead  to  an  improper 
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increase  of  the  population.  Now,  from  the  statistics  of  the  last  half  year,  which 
I  just  happened  to  have  access  to  the  other  day,  there  were  five  hundred  and  some 
odd  births  in  the  parish,  and  of  that  number  26  were  illegitimute  only.  That 
is  not  a  very  high  percentage  ;  but  of  that  26,  nine  were  domestic  servants  and 
three  were  chainmakei  s  ;  three  out  of  500  births  only  among  these  immoral 
chainmakers  !  I  ask  you,  my  Lord,  to  t-ike  particular  note  of  that,  for  a  greater 
slander  was  never  uttered  on  a  population  than  was  uttered  on  this  population 
w  hen  it  was  said  that  they  are  immoral  people. 

•22743.  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  had  it  in  evidence  before  us  that  these 
people  are  immoral  people  ? 

No  ;  but  writers  of  sensational  articles  who  are  writing  on  the  evidence  which 
has  been  taken  before  this  Committee  have  made  very  much  of  the  immorality 
of  it,  the  insanitary  condition  and  the  immorality. 

22744.  It  has  been  stated  before  us  that  the  conditions  under  wliich  they 
work  may  be  c(mducive  to  immorality,  but  we  have  had  no  charge  that  tlie 
people  ;ire  immoral  ;  (jn  the  contrary,  we  have  heard  from  witnesses  that  they 
compare  with  other  people  in  the  same  class  of  life,  both  in  morality  and  industry 
and  sobriety,  and  so  on  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  a  tendency,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  tendency,  to  laxity  of  morals,  but  if  it  be  considered  how  these  people 
are  brought  up,  that  for  the  most  part  they  live  in  two  roomed  cottages,  as  the 
last  witness  said,  that  for  the  most  part  tliey  sleep  in  two  bedrooms  (that  is  an 
unhappy  fact).  1  think  it  does  them  the  greatest  possible  credit  that  under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  of  bringing  up,  they  grow  up  as  moral  as  they 
are  ;  I  repeat  that  I  think  it  does  them  the  greatest  possible  credit.  They  sleep 
in  the  two  rooms  ;  and  that  arises  from  this  fact,  that  you  cannot  build  a  three- 
roomed  cottage  up-stairs  for  a  price  these  poor  people  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  about  an  average  of  3  5.  a  week  rent;  and  for 
3  s.  no  man  living  can  provide  a  cottage  with  three  bedrooms.  I  am  sure  I 
have  tried  my  best  to  do  it ;  I  have  built  a  good  many  on  my  estates,  and  I 
cannot  build  a  three-roomed  cottage  up-stairs  that  1  could  aflbrd  to  let,  that 
would  pay  me  any  kind  of  interest,  at  3*.  a  week;  and  that  is  the  leason  why 
these  are  all  two-roomed  cottages.  However  much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  there 
the  fact  remains,  and  the  people  are  brought  up  under  those  conditions.  That 
is  all  I  wish  to  say  about  the  morality. 

22745.  As  far  as  the  fact  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  sleeping  in  the  same  room, 
and  so  on,  is  concerned,  that  of  course  is  not  peculiar  to  tliese  people  in  these 
trades  ;  that  is  an  evil  which  is  common  in  various  parts  of  the  country? 

No  doubt  of  it. 

22746.  But  do  ycu  think  that  there  is  anything  in  the  way  that  the  work  is 
carried  on  in  your  district  \\  hich  is  conducive  to  imniorality,  and  which  might 
be  avoided? 

No,  I  do  not.  The  work  is  carried  on  either  in  large,  middUng  size,  or  small 
factories;  and  I  use  the  word  "factories"  because  I  should  prefer  to  apply 
that  term  to  every  kind  of  shop,  I  should  like  every  shop  to  be  con- 
sidered a  factory,  whether  it  be  a  small  one  attached  to  a  house,  or  whether  it 
be  a  larger  one.  But  however  that  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  the  conditions 
that,  in  my  view,  at  all  conduces  to  immorality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  boys  and 
girls,  these  young  people,  when  they  are  tired  of  work,  or  want  to  take  a  spell 
of  chat,  or  whatnot,  will  go  off  into  an  adjoining  shop,  and  a  young  feUow 
will  talk  to  a  girl.  But  how  can  you  prevent  that  ?  You  cannot  put  them  on  two 
sides  as  tliev  do  in  some  churches  ;  they  must  necessarily  mix  ;  and  if  they  can  mix 
in  the  bed-rooms  surely  they  can  mix  in  the  shops. 

22747.  Pi'ostitution,  you  say,  is  practically  unknown,  and  the  number  of 
illegitimate  l)irths  very  small  ? 

Very  small. 

22748.  Both  those  facts  might  be  accounted  for,  might  they  not,  by  these 
very  early  marriages  you  have  spoken  of? 
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No  doubt,  iij  the  world,  if  they  did  not  marry  as  earlv  as  I  have  spoken  of. 
the  illegitimate  bii  tlis  would  be  largely  increased.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
the  first  birth  comp.  Is,  or  as  \l  U  called  by  the  people  themselves,  ''obligates" 
the  miirr:aiie. 

^  22749.  I  gather  tliMt  from  what  you  said  about  so  many  of  these  mar- 
riages, the  man  and  woman  separating  almost  Immediately  after  they  left  the 
church,  you  said  that  the  girl  went  back  to  her  family,  and  the  man  went 
back  to  his  ? 

That  is  so.  They  begin  to  court  very  early,  at  14  or  15,  and  then  they  fre- 
(jtently,  as  they  say,  have  to  marry. 

22750.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  work  were  carried  on  more  largely  in  fac- 
tories it  would  have  a  good  moral  effect  ? 

No,  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  inMkc  any  difference  at  all. 

22751.  Is  it  not  the  case,  too,  that  frequently  tiiere  are  only  a  man  and  a 
girl  workirg  together  in  one  shop,  the  girl  blowing  for  him  r 

Yes,  l)ut  they  are  relation^  gt  ne rally ;  the  small  shop  is  a  family  shop,  and 
for  tlie  most  part  they  are  relations  who  are  working  together,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  tliink  that  that  comes  in  at  all, 

22752.  Yon  think  that  the  relationship  is  so  close  that  it  obviates  any 
immorality  arising  from  that  cause  r 

Yes. 

^  22753.  I^a^l  of  Aberdeen.]  There  has  b(en  a  great  deal  said  about  persons 
dispensing  with  clothing  in  warm  weather  ;  is  there  much  in  that  ? 

I  heard  of  it.  I  ne\  er  saw  it,  and  I  have  not  met  with  anyone  who  has  seen 
it.  T  think  if  you  will  ask  that  question  of  the  inspector  of  factories  you  will 
get  a  very  satisfactory  answer. 

22754.  When  you  say  the  inspector  of  factories,  you  would  include  his 
experience  in  workshops  ? 

I  mean  Mr.  Hoare,  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  who  is  continually  al)out  our 
district. 

22755.  Chairman.']  Will  you  take  up  another  point  now  ;  what  liave  you  to 
say  about  the  middlemen  ? 

Middlemen  are  like  most  other  men  ;  there  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
ones.  The  bad  ones  are  the  curse  of  the  trade ;  the  good  ones  are  a 
good  deal  better  thtin  many  of  the  masters  who  are  called  chain  manu- 
facturers. 

22756.  Perhaps,  then,  you  had  betc-r  tell  us  fiist  what  you  mean  by  a 
middleman  r 

It  is  a  long  way  to  go  back,  hut  in  my  view  the  middleman  was  first  created 
by  the  idle  and  improvident  workmian.  If  a  man  is  a  bad  workman,  or  i  Jle,  or 
improvident,  his  work  is  not  accepted  by  his  master,  probably  being  below 
quality  or  not  up  to  time,  and  is  thrown  upon  his  liands  ;  and  that  1  believe 
was  the  (origin  of  the  middleman  in  t!:e  grcdtest  degree  ;  that  created  him  ; 
because  this  n^an  could  do  nothing  with  his  chuins  or  nails.  He  could  not  eat 
them,  and  he  had  to  sell  them  to  live;  therefore  he  looked  about  for  some- 
body to  buy  them  ;  and  no  doubt  the  first  middleman  «as  a  man  who  had  a  head 
on  his  shoulders  and  saw  some  advantage  in  buying  at  a  cheap  rate  these 
damaged  goods  and  turning  a  penny  by  it.  That  has  gone  on  till  there  has 
come  to  be  a  large  number  of  middlemen,-  locally  called  "  foggers."  All  miildle- 
men  appear  to  be  included  under  this  term  of  fogger,  atid  are  supposed  to  be 
equally  bad.  That  is  not  so,  by  any  means.  Thi-re  are  hard,  bad  grinding  men 
who  buy  as  middlemen  and  sell,  some  into  the  market  and  son^e  to  masters, 
who  are  no  better  than  themselves ;  and  there  are  middlemen  who  are 
thoroughly  honest,  straightforward,  and  industrious  men,  employing  a  few  men 
in  their  shops  and  buying  perhaps  outside  their  shops,  though  that  is  very 
seldom  done  by  them,  a  small  quantity  of  chain,  and  selling  it  sometimes 
in  the  market  and  sometimes  to  ransters  ;  and  those  are  just  as  respectable, 

and 
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and  just  as  honest,  as  the  best  (jf  the  masters.  But  there  is  n) 
doubt  that  whatever  y,rmding '  takes  place  in  the  chain  trade  is  pretty  well 
included  under  the  head  of  bad  middlemen  into  whose  hands  the  worthless 
part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  chainmaking  population  have  fallen,  \vho  are  ground 
by  them  without  mercy ;  that  is,  tne  intemperate  and  the  incompetent;  they 
are  not  employed  by  good  masters  because  they  could  not  make  chain,  and 
would  not  make  chain  if  they  could,  that  would  pass  muster.  They  would  spoil 
a  respectable  master's  trade;  they  consequently  being  employed  by  some  men,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  v/iio  manage  to  push  these  wretched  goods  into  the  market 
at  some  piice  or  other.  That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  grinding  in 
the  whole  of  the  chain  trade  of  what  you  call  by  the  new  word  of  "  Sweating." 
Then  another  form  of  this  is  practised  by  them,  and  by  the  least  respectable 
portion  of  the  masters.  There  is  the  grinding  form  of,  first  of  all,  pushing  the 
list  down.  It  is  disclaimed  by  all  masters  that  you  would  spe;dv  to  upon  it,  they 
would  say,  "  Oh,  no,  we  pay  the  list ; "  bur  the  real  fact  is  that  with  a  great 
numher  of  the  maslers,  when  they  have  an  order,  it  goes  ihrougii  something  like 
this  kind  of  process.  They  send  for  half-a-dozen  of  their  workmen  and  say, 
"What  Avill  you  make  so-and-so  at?  "  "Oh,  you  know  the  price,  so-and-so, 
according  to  the  list."  "  Ah,  well,  I  have  got  an  order,  and  if  you  cannot  make 
it  for  less  than  that  I  shall  not  take  the  order."  "  Oh,  I  shall  not  make  it  for 
less  than  that;"  and  out  he  will  go,  and  they  will  all  follow  suit.  Now  in  the 
course  of  the  day  those  men  will  turn  up  individually  at  the  warehouse  and  will 
offer  to  make  it  at  the  lower  price,  and  they  will  not  iiave  put  their  heads  to- 
gether to  know  what  they  are  going  to  offer,  but  each  is  thinking  of  under- 
selling the  others;  and  so  the  result  of  it  is  that  by  their  own  offer,  you 
see,  tliey  lowei'  the  list  price  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  Ibrnis,  by  excessive  com- 
petition, in  which  that  form  of  sweating  is  accomplislied ;  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  as  that. 

22;57.  You  attribute  that  to  the  tact  that  the  men  are  willing  to  undersell 
each  other  ? 
They  are. 

227,58.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  master  did  not  give  them  the  order 
at  the  list  price  ? 

There  is  competition  between  the  masters  which  leads  them  to  get  their 
goods  made  at  a  lower  piice  if  possible  ;  and  there  is  competition  between  the 
men  to  get  the  order  if  possible,  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  list  price.  That  is  ex- 
cessive competition.  Then  the  next  thing-  is  the  improper  practices  which 
exist  as  between  the  master  and  the  men.  I  daresay  you  iiave  had  before 
you  the  last  list,  the  four-shilling  list.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of 
v/hat  1  mean.  If  you  take  the  first  column  in  that  list,  it  is  the  coniinon 
chain.  The  small  chain  is  mostly  or  entirely  made  by  women.  Now  take 
No.  3,  for  which  they  profess  to  pay  9  i)er  cwt.  Assume  a  master  to  give 
out  iron  to  make  No.  3  chain,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  them  to  give  out 
the  iron  which  is  appropriate  to  No.  4  chain.  No.  4  chain,  according  to  the 
list  prif.-e,  is  10*.  6^/.  ;  that  will  be  1  s.  6  d.  advantage  to  the  master,  clearly 
sweated  out  of  the  woman.  But  they  can  go  much  further  than  that.  Good 
ordinary  chain  is  priced  at  13  s.  for  No.  4.  By  giving  them  the  iron  for  good 
ordinary  chains  and  paying  them  at  the  lower  rate,  they  get  the  difference 
between  9  s.  and  13  s.,  that  is  4  s.  per  cwt. 

22759.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

By  issuing  iron  of  the  "  good  ordinary"  quality  they  get  the  difference  between 
the  10  s.  6  d.  and  the  13     in  addition  ;  that  is  4  s.  above  the  9  s. 

22760.  This  is  chain  you  are  speaking  of? 
This  is  chain. 

22761.  In  the  first  place  you  say  that  they  issue  the  iron  a  size  smaller  than 
what  they  pay  for  ? 

Yes. 


(11.) 
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22762.  And  therefore  they  make  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  worker  in 
that  V.  ay  ? 

Yes. 

22763.  And  in  ;ic!dition  they  issue  iron  of  a  superior  quality  to  what  they 
pay  for  r 

Yes,  which  ought  to  carry  a  higher  price,  and  they  pay  tlieui  at  the  lowei- 
price. 

22764.  And  make  something  additional  in  that  respect  also  ? 

Yes,  they  get  two  grinds  out  of  the  poor  wreteh.  That  is  one  instance.  Then 
am  ther  instance  is  the  tendency  at  all  times  to  issue  iron  of  a  better  quality,  ;md 
to  pay  lor  the  lov  er  quality,  Then  there  is  what  I  should  call  hard  Iniying. 
In  the  majority  of  chain  manufactories  theie  is  a  foreman,  and  that  foreman 
does  the  b(st  he  can  with  the  workmen  and  workwomen.  According  to  the 
squeezability  of  the  nun  as  they  come  up  to  be  paid,  he  will  pay  them  for 
different  lots  of  cliain  ;  he  will  pay  fur  the  same  quality  and  make  of  chain 
difftrent  prices  to  different  men. 

22765.  That  is  the  warehoust keeper  ? 

The  warehouse  keeper,  the  foreman  of  a  warehouse,  that,  of  course,  is  done 
witliout  the  special  knowledge,  in  most  cases  I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  employer  ; 
but  I  leave  the  Committee  and  the  "world  to  judge  what  amount  of  knowledge 
the  employer  must  have  of  his  business,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  not  done 
will)  something  more  than  his  connivance.  That  does  not  apply  to  ceitiiin  in 
the  trade ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  all  of  them,  Iiut  I  am  speaking  of  the  bulk  of 
them,  and  I  think  it  does  apply  to  tlie  bulk  of  them.  I  think  that  a  good  fore- 
man is  a  well  ut.derstood  adjunct  to  a  chain  warehouse  ;  most  certainly  he  is  to 
a  nail  warehouse  as  well. 

22766.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  giving  us  what  you  have 
gathered  from  the  people  ? 

To'  speak  it  from  my  own  kno\\le(]ge  would  be  to  say  that  1  have  stood  by 
while  the  bargains  have  been  struck.  1  have  not  done  that,  and,  therefore,  1 
cannot  speak  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

22767.  But  you  believe  that  such  is  the  case? 

Yes,  I  fully  believe  it ;  1  know  it  as  well  as  I  can  know  it  without  having  stood 
by  them. 

2276s.  You  say  that  the  foremen  of  the  warehouses  make  bargains  to  get  the 
goods  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and  that  in  your  opinion  that  is  done  at  any  rate 
with  the  connivance  of  their  employers  :  not  in  all  cases  of  course,  but  in  a  great 
many  cases  ? 

When  we  are  working  in  our  own  interest  human  nature  is  apt  to  be  a  little 
blind  to  the  lines  of  hmitation.  One  man  is  not  as  good  as  another,  and  his 
work  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  another's  ;  and  although  you  have  a  list  price, 
T  feel  sure  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  pay  that  li^t  price  to  every  workman 
alike.  Workmen  are  not  all  the  same;  one  workman  makes  good  work,  well 
worth  the  list  price,  and  another  makes  poor  chain.  When  those  two  men  take 
their  work  into  the  shop  it  would  be  the  foreman's  duty,  I  take  it,  not  to  give 
the  bad  workman  so  much  as  he  would  give  to  the  other  man ;  he  would  not 
give  him  the  list  price,  and  I  should  consider  that  a  fair  commercial  transac- 
tion. But  once  begin  the  fair  commercial  transactions,  and  3  ou  may  readily 
see  how  easily  it  goes  on  to  browbeating  any  man  who  comes  up  with  his 
work  into  taking  something  less  than  what  he  w  ould  like  to  take. 

22769  Do  }ou  know  whether  it  is  the  general  custom  of  the  masters  and 
manufacturers  to  give  a  discretion  to  the  foremen  of  the  warehouses  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  of  it  at  all.  1  do  not  think  that  a  good  many  of  the 
masters  would  like  to  know  all  that  their  foreman  does. 

22770.  This  superior  iron  is  of  course  harder  to  work  up  than  the  inferior 
iron  ? 

Yes,  it  is ;  some  of  it  is  very  hard. 

22771.  You 
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22771.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  the  incompetent  ;ind  the  intemperate  workmen 
falHiig  into  the  hands  of  these  what  you  Ciill,  bad  middlemen  ;  but  is  it  not  the 
case  that  when  the  demand  is  slack,  or  when  the  masters  anticipate  slackness 
in  the  demand,  they  give  out  no  work  at  all,  and  then  men  who  may  be  most 
competent  workmen  have  the  alternative  of  either  doing  nothing  or  of  working 
for  the  middleman  or  fogg^-r  ? 

1  ail)  afraid  you  are  opening  a  very  painful  fciiture  in  the  trade  ;  yoii  will 
readily  believe  that  if  there  is  no  trade,  that  would  mean  there  is  no  sale.  If  a 
master  who  has  capital  could  not  give  out  an  order,  a  middleman  who  certainly 
has  no  capital  could  not  give  out  an  order  either.  Therefore  the  only  construc- 
tion 1  can  put  u])on  that  is  this,  that  in  slack  times  the  master  may  decline  to 
to  give  out  iron  ;  the  workman,  to  live,  must  go  to  the  middleman,  must  make 
it  at  a  reduced  price,  and  I  am  afraid  that  that  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
master  at  a  reduced  price  also.  I  can  only  put  that  construction  upon  it.  It 
may  seem  an  unchaiitable  one,  but  I  cannot  see  how  else  it  can  operate. 

22772.  At  any  rate,  whether  it  is  done  with  that  motive  or  not,  in  such  a 
case  the  most  competent  and  industrious  workmen  might  find  themselves  obliged 
to  work  for  the  fogger,  the  middleuian? 

They  might,  and  possibly  they  do ;  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of 
that. 

22773.  As  to  the  trucking,  have  you  anything  to  say  upon  that ;  it  will  come  in 
appropriately  here  ? 

There  are  two  iten:s  I  should  firr,t  like  to  m.ention  in  connection  with  this 
sweating  ;  one  is  the  curse  of  long  reckonings.  In  any  other  trade  that  I  know 
the  jeckonings  take  place,  at  any  rate  not  less  frequently  than  fortnightly, — ■ 
weekly  generally,  but  rarely  extending  beyond  a  fortnight.  We  have  fre- 
quently before  our  bench  cases  whei'e  there  has  not  been  a  settlement  for 
months  ;  I  can  remember  some  few  cases  where  there  had  not  been  a  reckoning 
for  year?.  Now  in  those  cases  the  workman  is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
master.  The  master  keeps  book^,  the  workn}an  keeps  none.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated trade  for  anyone  to  keep  books  in;  it  is  a  most  complicaied  trade;  it 
needs  almost  a  lifetime  to  understand  it  from  top  to  bottom  ;  but  the  workmen 
cannot  by  any  possibility  kee|>  an  efficient  check  upon  the  master ;  and  you  may 
readily  understand  that  an  unprincipled  master  may  make  no  little  pull  out  of 
the  workman  under  such  circumstances  as  that.  There  was  a  case  before  our 
bench  the  week  before  last,  where  a  man  was  summoned  by  his  master  fur  having 
taken  out  iron  and  not  returned  it,  technically  summoned  for  the  value  of  the 
iron,  and  fui-  damage  in  not  fulfilling  the  order ;  that  is  the  common  form  whicii 
this  kind  of"  summons  takes. 

22774.  Do  I  understand  that  the  summons  is  for  a  debt,  that  the  value  of  the 
iron  is  a  debt  ? 

It  is  under  the  Employers'  and  Workmen's  Act  that  a  summons  is  heard 
before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  instead  of  going  before  the  county  court, 
where  there  are  diffei  ences  between  employers  and  workmen.  In  this  case  there 
was  a  set-off  in  respect  of  iron  that  the  workman  alleged  that  he  had  supplied 
during  the  previous  12  months. 

22775.  Of  manufactured  iron,  you  mean  ? 

Of  manufactured  iron  that  he  had  supplied  to  make  up  orders  thai  he 
had  received  where  he  had  had  insufficient  iron  supphed  to  him  ;  and  he  had 
liad  a  considerable  amount  of  money  coming  to  him  upon  this  iron  which  he 
had  advanced  to  complete  previous  orders  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  were 
shut  out  of  court  l)y  the  six  months'  limitation,  which  maket;  it  necessary  to 
take  action  within  six  months ;  they  were  shut  out;  lie  could  not  go  back  to 
them;  and  therefore  we  were  obliged  to  make  an  order  upon  this  poor  man  for 
this  iron.  We  had  no  alternative.  He  had  had  the  iron,  and  said  he  had  had 
the  iron.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  the  whole  of  this  case,  because  it  illustrates 
what  I  have  been  saying.  He  had  had  the  iron  out,  and  had  had  it  worked  up 
mto  chain.  He  was  told  at  the  warehouse  that  they  would  not  receive  it  unless 
he  would  take  3  s.  for  it  instead  of  4  s.  He  said  "  No,  I  shall  not  do  anything 
of  the  sort."    He  said  "The  chain  is  good  "  (it  was  alleged  that  it  was  bad)  ; 

(11.)  -  3G  *'Iwill 
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"  1  will  take  it  back  again."  He  took  the  chain  back  again,  and  he  s<Ad  the  1 
chain  to  one  of  these  very  people,  a  foisrger,  a  lower  grade  ot  master  than  the 
one  he  was  employed  by ;  he  sold  him  the  chain  for  3  s.  6  d.  a  cwt.,  and  he  did 
not  account  to  his  master  for  the  money  so  we  were  obliged  to  make  an  order  , 
upon  him  for  the  amount  of  the  iron,  and  we  could  not  bring  into  the  account 
the  ii on  which  he  alleged  that  he  had  supplied;  we  could  not  go  into  the 
question  ;  but  he  alleged  that  there  was  iron  which  had  been  supplied  by  him 
extending  over  a  period  of  12  months  antecedent  to  that  over  which  they  had 
had  no  settlement  whatever.  Now  such  cases  as  those  are  frequent,  and  I  call 
them  one  of  the  most  abominable  and  hateful  forms  of  sweating  to  which  these 
poor  people  are  subjected.  j 

22776.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  a  remedy  lor  these  long 
reckonings  ? 

The  only  remedy  I  know  is  l  ather  a  drastic  one,  and  that  is  to  make  debts 
irreco\  erable  on  either  side  ;  it  is  the  only  one  1  know  of,  but  that  would  be  a  ' 
very  drastic  one.    I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  a  legislative  reckoning  any  ■ 
way.    There  is  another  matter,  that  is  the  lending  of  money.    That  does  not  ' 
prevail  to  the  same  extent  as  it  lised  to  do  ;  but  1  have  known  a  question  come 
before  us  in  a  case  that  came  into  court  where  a  man  had  lent  money,  and 
where  3     a  week  on  a  siiilling  was  paid  byway  of  interest;   and  that  was  in 
connection  with  one  of  these  long  reckoning  cases. 

22777.  Do  you  mean  by  "  a  man,"  a  manufacturer? 

Yes.  The  bench,  which  on  that  occasion  consisted,  I  think,  of  Mr.  Hingley 
and  myself,  denounced  it  so  strongly  that  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case  since  ;  it 
has  not  come  into  court  since. 

22778.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  at  all  a  common  occurrence?  " 
I  do  not  think  it  is  now  ;  it  certainly  prevailed  at  one  time,  that  is,  some  six 

years  ago.    You  may  consider  that  one  of  the  byegone  forms  of  sweating.  1 

22779.  have  had  it  before  the  Committee  that  many  of  these  middlemen, 
large  shopmen  as  they  are  call,  and  so  on,  keep  shops  either  openly  or  secretly, 
or  public- hous(  s,  and  that  practically  speaking  the  people  working  for  them  are 
compelled  to  buy  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  compulsion,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  must  r 

That  is  so  to  some  extent,  a  decreasing  extent  1  believe  and  hope,  because  it 
is  not  so  long  since  that  it  was  very  prevalent  indeed.    Undoubtedly  there  do 
exists  now  public  houses  which  are  kept  by  relations  of  the  manufacturer,  and  if  j 
the  man  does  not  spend  money  at  that  public-house  he  does  not  get  orders.  ! 
In  the  same  way,  1  believe,  although  1  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
that  there  are  provision  shops  kept  by  relations,  and  that  if  a  man  dotS  not  : 
d^al  with  a  particular  shop  he  is  looked  coldly  ujion,  to  say  the  very  least  of  it.  1 
That  is  the  only  form  in  which  I  am  aware  of  it,  except  in  one  instance.  I 
believe  there  is  one  man  in  the  district  who  buys  poultry  and  ducks  and  supplies 
his  men  with  them.    I  have  heard  of  another  man,  wdio  is  a  large  manufacturer,  : 
killing  beasts  and  selling  meat  to  his  workmen,  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the 
ca^e,  or  has  been  the  case,  but  I  think  to  a  very  limited  extint,  and  I  should  \ 
say  probably  that  it  has  been  magnified  from  one  or  two  transactions  into  being 
a  regular  thing.    Apart  from  that,  there  is  no  direct  supply  of  goods.    I  say 
that  broadly,  because  1  just  call  to  mind  a  case  that  was  brought  before  our 
bench  by  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures  (that  was  in  the  nail  trade, 
though,  I  think),  wherein  he  found  in  an  unused  house  a  regular  provision  | 
shop,  and  he  could  not  induce  any  of  the  workmen  to  know  anything  about  it ;  j 
they  none  of  them  would  know  anything  about  it,  although  his  attention  had  ; 
been  called  to  this  very  provision  shop,  whicii  was  almost  a  part  of  the  pre-  | 
mises  of  the  master,  by  an  anonymous  letter,  no  doubt  proceeding  from  the  I 
'^'Vorknien,  at  least  so  it  appeared  from  its  phraseology.    That  led  him  to  visit  ! 
the  shop,  and  then  when  he  saw  tiie  workmen  he  could  not  get  any  of  them  to 
admit  that  they  knew  anything  about  truck  or  provisions  or  anything  else.    In  0 
'he  shop  theie  was  evidence  of  a  large  business  being  done;  and  he  happily  I 
found  out  that  the  weights  were  very  much  against  the  purchaser  ;  and  1  am  ' 
afraid  that  the  bench,  very  improperly  no  doubt,  included  the  other  offence  ; 

.  when  j 
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when  they  considered  the  fine  ;  at  any  rate,  I  know  we  fined  him  very 
severely.    That  is  the  only  case  that  has  actually  come  under  my  notice. 

22780.  I  have  a  letter  here  which  I  might  read  to  you  as  it  refers  to  that 
matter  of  trucking-  :  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  it ;  it  is  from  a  Mr. 
^^'illiam  H.  King  ;  he  says  :  I  have  for  U])wards  of  20  years  actively  performed 
the  duties  of  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Stowbridge  Division,  Worcester- 
shire (including  Cradley,  The  Lye,  and  Wollescote),  and  Kingswinford  Division, 
St-.ifFordshire.  including  Quari  y  Bank.  The  foHowing  is  an  extract  fi'om  the 
return  to  the  annual  Licensing  Meeting,  1888,  by  the  Superintendent  of  Police 
of  the  Stourbridge  Division,  of  the  number  of  houses  licensed  under  the  Litoxi- 
cating  Liquors  Acts: 

ProportioB  to 
Population.  Population. 
Cradley      -       -       -       _  5,284.  1  to  15.5. 

The  Lye  and  Wollescote     -  9,383.  1  to  142. 

The  ordinary  average  of  children  being  taken,  the  proportion  of  adult  population 
will  be  : 

Cradley  -  -  -  -  1  licensed  house  to  62  adults  or  31  males. 
The  Lye  and  Wallescote     -  1  licensed  house  to  56  adults  or  28  males. 

The  population  is  taken  from  the  1881  census.  The  magistrates  have  fined 
heavily  in  all  cases  under  the  Truck  Acts,  usually  10  and  costs.  It  is  well 
known  thtre  are  many  unpunished  infringements  of  the  Truck  Acts  from 
sufficient  evidence  not  being  obtainable  to  justify  a  conviction.  A  very  usual 
mode  is  for  the  truck  master  ti^  be  silent  as  to  the  oI)taining  meat,  tea,  bread, 
&c.,  at  his  shop  kept  in  another  person's  name,  or  a  shop  iu  which  he 
has  an  interest.  But  if  goods  are  not  so  obtained  the  workman  is  told 
there  is  no  further  work  for  him,  but  the  reason  is  not  given.  Such 
a  case  does  not  come  within  the  Truck  Acts.  But  I  venture  to  submit 
a  provision  10  the  same  effect  as  Section  62  of  the  Licensing  Act,  18/2,  would 
meet  the  difficulty.  1  enclose  draft  of  such  a  section.  I  also  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  a  defect  in  the  '  Payment  of  Wages  in  Public  Houses  Act '  in  the  excep- 
tion of  persons  employed  by  the  public-house  keeper.  There  are  sevei  al  cases 
in  \\hich  an  innkeeper  is  a  chain  or  nailmaker  or  fogger.  The  exception 
in  the  Act  enables  him  to  pay  wages  to  nail  and  chainmakers  in  his  employ 
in  his  puhlic-housc.  This  Aet  should  be  limited  to  servants  bond  fide  employed 
in  carrying  on  the  public-house  business,  and  not  employed  by  the  innkeeper 
in  any  other  trade  or  occupation."  Do  you  agree  with  that;  is  it  v\ithin  your 
knowledge  that,  as  said  in  this  letter,  innkeepers  are  not  unfreqnently  chain  or 
nailmakcrs  or  foggers,  and  that  in  that  case  they  might  pay  wages  in  their 
public-houses  ? 

I  think  that  tiiere  maybesuch  a  cas  \  1  have  one  in  my  niindnow  where  I  think 
it  is  \ery  probable  that  that  is  the  case.  I  know  a  man  in  the  Cradley  Heath 
district  who  has  a  public  house  and  is  a  middleman,  and  a  man  of  a  very  low 
order,  and  I  should  think  it  is  very  likely  indeed  that  he  expects  his  men  to 
drink  there;  whether  he  goes  through  the  form  of  paying  them  in  the  house  or 
in  the  shop  I  cvmld  not  say,  but  certainly  tliey  are  expected  to  go  and  drink 
there  very  largely,  and  if  they  do  not  drink  the  bulk  of  their  earnings,  I  do  not 
suppose  thev  get  much  work.  That  is  a  very  bad  shop  indeed  ;  but  to  say  that 
that  is  prevalent  is  not  true.  It  is  one  thing  to  bring  forward  one  case,  and 
quite  anotht'r  to  make  it  the  average  of  the  district. 

22781.  He  speaks  of    several  cases  "  ? 
I  should  doubt  it. 

22782.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Section  62  of  the  Licensing  Act  r 

Not  by  num.ber.  I  daresay  I  should  remember  it ;  it  is  that  one  about  not 
paying  wages  in  public-house^,  I  suppose ;  certainly  no  wages  ought  to  be  paid 
in  a  pubhc-house.  It  is  legislatively  prevented  with  regard  to  colliery  wages, 
and  it  ought  to  be  with  regard  to  all  wages.  But  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing 
that  where  men  employ  one  another  (that  came  before  us  the  other  day),  they 
are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  the  public-house  the  very  people  in 
whose  behalf  the  legislation  applies. 

(11.)  3  G  2  22783.  The 
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22783.  Tlie  suggestion  which  Mr.  King  makes  is  this:  "That  in  any  pro- 
cet'diuu  relative  to  any  oH'ence  under  the  Truck  Acts,  it  sliall  not  be  necessary 
to  show  ihat  there  was  any  such  condition  expressed  or  imphed  as  is  referretl  to 
in  the  6th  Si  ction  of  the  Truck  Amendment  Act  1887,  if  the  Court  hearing  the 
case  be  satisfied  that  a  transaction  in  tlie  nature  of  such  a  condition  actually 
took  pi;  ce  ?  " 

Weil  ii  is  very  diffi(  ult  to  get  evidence  in  a  truck  case.  1  am  very  much 
afraid  that  with  the  ordinary  run  of  masters,  a  workman  who  came  and  gave 
evidence  would  be  considered  rather  a  troublesome  sort  of  man,  and  would  be 
looked  sliyly  upon.  At  any  rate  I  think  that  is  the  impression  of  the  men  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  ;  just  ;is  in  the  ca^e  I  tohl  you  of  just  now, 
the  men  would  not  own  to  any  knowledge  of  that  provision  shop  ;  and  that  was 
a  perfectly  clear  case.  Still  there  i'^  so  little  of  that  as  compared  with  what  has 
been,  that  I  really  do  not  think  it  needs  any  particular  attention.  It  will  in- 
fallibly die  out  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  ;md  with  such  lielp  as  I 
should  think  might  be  given  possibly  by  the  Factory  Inspector.  You  will 
probably  ask  me  just  now  what  remedy  I  think  should  be  applied  to  these 
things. 

22784.  You  said  nothing  about  weighing  with  light  weights? 

1  have  no  knowledge  of  any  de  frauding  of  workmen  with  li^ht  weights  on  the 
part  of  the  masters.  If  their  weights  are  not  under  the  inspection  of  the  In- 
spector of  Weights  and  Measures,  they  ought  to  be;  and  if  they  are,  I  think 
there  would  be  no  need  of  any  further  legislation  in  that  respect.  If  colliery 
weighing  machines  are  under  the  ^V'(■igbts  und  Measui  es  Act,  surely  the  weights 
between  the  masters  and  the  workmen  ought  to  be  in  tliis  trade  too.  I  think 
it  very  likely  that  the  men  more  often  think  that  they  are  ill  treated,  perhaps 
by  making  a  rough  sort  of  calculation,  or  using  a  rough  weight.  1  am  told 
that  ihey  have  rough  weights  at  home,  and  weigh  their  goods  before  they  take 
them  into  the  shop.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  their  apparatus  is  so  im- 
perfect that  it  may  mislead  ihem  as  to  the  weight. 

2  2785.  You  have  had  no  cases  before  you  of  men  being  summoned  for  using 
light  weights  ? 

No,  not  in  a  chain  shop.    Yes,  we  had  one  this  w^eek.    A  very  notorious 
man  at  Cradley  Heath  was  summoned,  but  there  was  some  doubt  whether  he 
used  it  in  his  chain  shop.    The  funny  part  of  it  was  that  if  he  used  it  in  his 
chain  shop  it  was  against  himself.    We  thought  lie  used  it  in  ids  grocery  shop 
and  there  it  was  against  the  purchaser,  and  we  fined  him  accordingly. 

22786.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  domestic  shops,  versus  factories. 
Y^es.    It  is  a  very  difficult  queftion.    If  one  could  see  what  one  would  like 

to  see,  and  there  were  no  difficulties  in  the  way,  I  should  prefer  to  see  bath 
men  and  women  working  in  well  ordered  factories.  But  there  are  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  factories  are  not  suitable  for  the  making  of 
small  chain  by  women  and  girls ;  and  I  do  not  think  3  ou  would  ever 
induce  women  and  girls  to  go  into  a  factory  either.  Both  men,  u(nnen, 
and  girls  have  a  great  objection  to  working  in  factories;  they  prefer  to 
work  in  their  own  domestic  workshops.  But  the  term  "  domestic 
workshops  "  is  rather  a  misleading  term,  'i  hat  is  the  word  used,  I  think,  in  the 
Act,  where  it  refers  to  a  workshop  which  is  part  of  a  ijouse.  iNow,  these  work- 
shops are  not  part  of  a  house;  they  are  built  in  connection  with  a  house,  but 
they  are  not  part  of  a  house.  My  impression  is  that  every  factory  and  every 
workshop  ought  to  come  under  the  operation,  if  it  is  not  already,  of  the  Factoi  ies 
Act,  and  be  inspected. 

22787.  Even  where  only  membos  of  a  family  work  ? 

Every  one  of  them.  1  think  you  could  never  do  awav  with  t!ie  doinestic 
workshop  (as  the  phrase  exists  I  will  use  it),  the  shop  attached  tn  a  house,  in 
which  usually  the  father  or  the  mother  and  other  members  of  the  fannly  uork; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing  to  do  away  with  it  aiid  to  attempt  to 
establish  in  its  place  factories.  As  a  matter  of  absolute  fact  it  ne.-er  will  be 
done,  for  this  reason  :  It  will  never  be  done  co-operatively,  becausL-  the  work- 
men have  not  that  much  trust  in  one  another,  if  they  had  the  means,  ever  to 

combine 
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combine  together  to  build  co-operative  workshops  ;  they  never  will  do  it.  Then 
as  to  the  employers  doing  it,  they  will  do  it  just  so  far  as  it  suits  their  purpose, 
and  you  cannot  make  them  do  it  beyond  that.  It  suits  the  purpose  of 
some  employers  to  build  a  factory  to  make  tlie  best  sort  of  chains, 
and  have  the  best  sort  of  hands  on  their  own  premises,  just  as  the 
Messrs.  Hingley  &  Sons  do.  Theirs  is  about  the  best  sample  of 
a  factory  in  tlie  whole  of  the  chain-makiiic'  district.  But  to  ])rove  that  the 
factory  is  not  exempt  from  the  evils  of  sweating  and  ihe  other  evils  spoken  of 
in  connection  with  the  smaller  workshops,  '  know  of  factories  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  worst  sweaters  of  tlie  whole  trade,  and  who  use  the  factory 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  men  under  their  thumb,  more  than  they  would 
be  anywhere  else,  to  work  on  their  own  terms.  All  the  good  in  the  world  is 
nut  to  be  had  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  factory.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  you  will 
never  get  employers,  in  a  trade  which  fluctuates  so  much  as  the  chain  trade 
does,  to  put  down  the  amount  of  capital  requisite  to  provide  large  factories  as 
a  rule ;  they  may  exist,  but  they  will  only  exist  as  exceptions. 

22788.  JSaturaily  the  employers  would  lay  out  their  money  in  factories  in 
cases  where  they  thought  their  money  would  be  better  invested  in  factories? 

Yes. 

22789.  I  presume  a  certain  class  of  the  work  can  be  done  more  economically 
in  factories  ? 

Certainly.  A  very  marked  difference,  the  crucial  difference,  I  should  say, 
between  the  factory  and  the  workshop,  is  that  a  factory  has  mechanical  appli- 
ances, and  a  workshop  has  not ;  it  has  blast.  That  forms  pretty  well  the  line 
between  the  two  ;  a  factory  has  blast,  and  the  workshop  has  not ;  a  workshop 
is  used  wiih  bellows  for  the  individual  workers. 

22790.  And  you  say  al?o  that  certain  classes  of  work  c;in  be  more  economi- 
cally done  in  the  domestic  worksho])s,  in  the  small  shops  ? 

The  small  chains.  I  think  you  will  find  always  that  the  large  chains,  and  the 
larger  middle  sizes  of  chains,  will  pi  obably  be  made  more  or  less  in  factories, 
using-  the  term  in  a  limited  sense,  and  the  small  ones  in  the  domestic  shops. 
That  you  will  find  will  be  the  case,  and  I  do  not  think  any  legislation  will  ever 
alter  it.  You  cannot  make  legislatioti  to  upset  existing  conditions. 

22791.  But  you  think  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  should  be  applied  to  all 
these  sho|  s  7 

Certainly  ;  and  go  much  beyond  that.  I  ihink  that  the  factory  inspector 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  any  insanitary  shop  he  finds;  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  bring  it  either  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  or  before 
the  local  authority  ;  and  I  give  the  alternative,  because,  where  there  is  not  a 
local  board,  as  at  Cradley,  he  would  have  great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  before 
the  sanitary  authority,  who  are  the  guardians  a  long  way  off  at  Stour- 
bridge. Therefore  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  proceed 
dii  ectiy  by  way  of  summons,  and  take  them  before  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction. 

22792.  You  would  give  the  factory  inspector  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  sanitary  inspector  .' 

Yes,  supplementary  to  thern.  And  the  procedure  ought  to  be  against  the 
owner,  not  against  the  occupier.  If  there  is  a  sinner  in  the  case,  it  is  the 
owner  who  is  ths  sinner,  evidentlv. 

22793.  Then  you  would  have  all  workshops  great  and  small  registered  ? 
Every  one  of  them.    I  would  have  no  exception  whatever  to  that.    And  you 

could  not  go  wrong  in  that  because  there  are  no  shoj'S,  practically  speaking  (I 
believe  there  are  but  two  in  the  whole  of  the  parish^i,  which  are  not  these  out- 
side shops,  not  forming  part  of  the  dwelling-house. 

2:?794.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  evidence  that  the  men  working  in 
large  numbers  in  factories  have  uiore  independence  ;  they  stick  together  better, 
and  are  consequently  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  better? 

I  doubt  it  very  much. 

(11-)  3  G  3  22795.  Ycu 
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22795.  You  seem  to  think  that  on  the  contrary  it  is  not  so? 

I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  think  the  most  you  can  say  is  that  tliere  is  a  ten- 
dency that  way  ;  I  think  there  would  be  naturally  a  tendency  that  way  ;  but  1 
know  ;is  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  men  in  a  factory  are  not  paid  at  the  same  rate  ; 
they  are  paid  according  to  their  skill.  A  poor  workman  is  not  paid  (it  is  well 
known  that  he  is  not  p;ad)  the  full  list  price.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
asked  that  question  of  Mr.  Hingley  yesterday ;  but  he  would  have  told  you  as 
to  his  shop.  If  that  does  not  prevail  in  his  s-hop  I  should  think  it  is  the  only 
one  in  all  Staffordshire  in  which  it  does  not.  It  stands  to  sense  that  if  you  have 
got  a  coniparatively  bad  workman  and  yet  a  sufficiently  good  one  for  vour 
purpose,  you  would  not  pay  him  the  same  as  a  thoroughly  good  workman. 

22796.  Are  there  not  different  prices  in  the  list  foi'  different  qualities  of 
work  ? 

\es ;  but  poor  workman  will  always  get  a  lower  price  than  a  good  one. 

22797.  You  nmean  the  general  custom  is  to  pay  a  poor  workman  a  price  lower 
than  any  price  upon  the  list  ? 

Undoubtedly  ;  and  I  think  very  properly  so  too,  as  lang  as  it  is  confined  just 
to  those  limits. 

2279^.  Have  you  any  practical  knowledge  on  that  point? 
Whethei-  that  is  done  ? 

■.2799.  Yes  } 

I  am  certain  it  is  done. 

22800.  Before  we  leave  that  point,  it  was  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  it  were  compulsory  upon  all  the  factory  owners  and  shop  owners 
to  pos  up  the  list  prices,  so  that  the  workmen  should  know  exactly  what  they 
were  ? 

I  question  very  much  if  you  would  find  a  worker  in  the  whole  of  the  chain- 
making  district  who  does  not  know  all  about  the  thing  quite  as  well  as  if  it 
were  posted  up  ;  and  when  it  is  departed  from,  it  is  because  of  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  ignorance. 

22801.  In  all  these  cases  which  you  have  spoken  of,  of  sweating,  I  presume 
the  worker  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  is  not  deceived  in  the  matter;  I  mean 
when  he  gets  the  smaller  iron  and  is  only  paid  for  the  larger  chain  or  nails,  he 
is  quite  aware  of  the  fact  ? 

They  know  when  they  are  hardly  done  by. 

22802.  You  do  not  say  that  there  is  any  deception  in  the  matter  ? 
No,  it  is  all  known  to  them. 

22803.  Now  as  to  the  wages  that  those  people  earn,  we  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  about  that ;  can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that  ? 

For  what  period  ;  at  the  present  time  or  when  ? 

22804.  ^i^^  present  time.  Trade  is  a  great  deal  better  than  it  has 
been  ? 

A  great  deal. 

22805.  Can  you  give  us  any  average  rate  for  the  last  few  years  ? 

For  the  different  sizes  of  chain,  you  see,  men  get  different  amounts  of  money  ; 
a  man  working  at  large  chain  I  daresay  is  getting  2  a  week.  You  may  leave 
him  out  of  the  question. 

22806.  I  will  ask  you  to  exclude  the  large  chains  in  factories  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  those  men  are  getting  something  like  2  /.  a 
week,  but  the  ordinary  chain-maker  I  should  put  down  now  for  an  average 
of  20  s. 

22807.  A  man  ? 
A  man. 

22808.  That  wouhl  not  be  20*.  net^ 

I  think  it  would.    When  I  say  an  average  I  mean  an  average.    They  may 
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run  down  as  low  perhaps  as  16^.;  thai  would  probably  be  a  poor  hand;  I 
think  you  may  take  the  average  at  the  present  time  at  20  s.  for  a  inan,  and  I 
should  say  an  average  of  7     6  d.  for  a  woman. 

22809.  Exclusive  of  all  payment  for  deductions - 

1  mean  to  say  that  an  ablebodied  and  etfective  workman  working  on  ordinary 
chain  at  the  present  moment  would  average  20  s.,  and  a  woman  under  the  same 
circumstances  would  average  7  s.  Q  d.  or  8  s. 

22810.  But  I  asked  you  whether  that  was  exclusive  of  all  deductions  of  any 
kind  ? 

Yes  ;  that  is  net. 

22811.  The  workman  would  have  to  pay  somebody  working  witli  him,  would 
he  not  ? 

No  ;  not  out  of  that,  I  am  speaking  of  what  a  man's  own  net  earnings  would 
be  ;  I  am  speaking  of  an  average.  You  will  find  some  below,  but  you  will  find 
many  above. 

22812.  That  would  be  at  the  present  time? 
At  the  present  mon^ent. 

22813.  Would  that  apply  to  the  nail  trade,  too  ? 
No. 

22814.  What  would  it  be  in  that? 

I  am  not  so  conversant  with  the  nail  trade  as  I  am  with  the  chain  trade. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  tw^)  trades.  The  nail  trade,  you  see,  is 
decaying  frightfully,  and  the  people  must  take  what  they  can  get.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  them,  and  they  are  only  allied  in  so  far  as  this,  that  they 
are  existing  in  the  same  district,  and  people  pass  out  of  the  one  into  the  other, 
or  as  they  cease  to  get  employment  in  the  one. 

2281.5.  But  ot  the  nails  you  cannot  speak 
1  could  not  speak  on  that. 

22816.  These  prices  you  have  mentioneil  are  the  prices  at  the  present 
time  ? 

At  the  present  moment  :  should  think  they  are  15  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were  two  years  ago. 

22817.  Would  these  people,  as  a  rule,  be  in  constant  employment? 
As  constant  as  they  care  to  be. 

22818.  Tliey  could  get  it  all  the  year  round  if  they  wished  ? 

No ;  I  do  not  think  1  could  say  that  they  are  like  the  colliers,  and  will  have 
their  pay  every  week;  and  of  course  that  means  that  there  must  be  so  many 
mure  ]icople  employed  to  keep  the  place  going.  For  instance,  to  keep  a 
colliery  going,  if  a  third  of"  your  men  will  only  work  half  time,  you  must  have 
more  men ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  chain  trade.  If  they  all  worked  full 
time  there  would  he  too  many  people  in  the  tiade  ;  there  are  too  many  in  it 
working  the  short  time  that  they  do. 

22819.  there  are  too  many  people  because  of  the  short  time,  not 
short  time  because  there  are  too  many  people  ? 

Well,  of  course  it  is  so  to  a  certain  extent.  The  short  time  is  probably  owing 
to  the  number  of  people  in  it;  but  it  is  also  owing  to  their  disposition  that 
they  will  not  work.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  colliers  that  never  will  work 
above  two  or  at  the  outside  three  days  a  week,  and  just  the  same  applies  to  the 
chainmakers.  If  they  all  v\'orked  full  time  there  would  be  a  great  many,  too 
many  men  ;  they  could  not  possibly  be  employed. 

22820.  Then  what  do  you  suppose  they  would  average  during  the  year ;  what 
would  a  man's  average  be  ? 

I  tiiink  I  cannot  get  beyond  the  weekly  average.  You  must  assume  orders, 
or  else  of  course  there  is  so  much  short  time.  Assuming  orders  (and  you 
cannot  go  any  further  than  that),  a  man  would  earn  those  wages,  and  he  would 

(11.)  3  G  4  earn 
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earn  those  wages  only  as  long  as  the  orders  existed.  They  exist  now  but  they 
inay  i;ot  exist  next  year  ;  they  did  not  exist  two  years  ago,  and  therefore  he  did 
not  earn  20*. 

J2821.  Therefore  a  man  would  either  not  be  working  at  all  or  working  for 
one  of  these  foggers  r 

For  his  own  master  he  would  be  working  at  a  lower  wage. 

228ii-2.  Would  you  in  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Factories  Act  to  all 
these  shops  compel  the  shops  to  close  at  a  certain  hour? 

Yes  ;  1  should  go  further  than  that.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  absolutely  practicable 
to  fix  one  hour  for  commencing  iind  leaving  otF  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
district  ;  1  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  possibly  to  fix,  say,  from  six  to 
six,  or  seven  to  eeven,  or  eight  to  eight,  or  nine  to  nine,  to  fix  on  any  one  period 
out  of  those  for  the  whole  of  the  district.  I  think  it  might  not  be,  although  I 
cannot  say  that  I  do  see  any  [)ractical  difficulty  myself,  but  I  was  assured  by 
those  1  talked  to  that  there  would  be,  and  that  it  would  not  do  to  fix  one  such 
working  day  over  the  whole  of  the  district ;  but  I  am  quite  confident  of  this 
fact,  that  if  you  have  in  one  district  a  day,  beginning  when  they  please  to 
begin,  I'or  one  man  to  begin  at  six  and  end  at  six,  another  man  to  begin  at 
seven  and  end  at  seven,  another  man  to  begin  at  nine  and  end  at  nine,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  effective  inspection  as  to  hours  of  working  ;  because  if  they 
can  do  that,  when  the  inspector  catches  them  working  at  nine,  the  man  might 
say,  "  Oh,  I  began  this  morning  at  nine";  and  if  he  catches  him  working 
at  six  in  the  morning,  "  Oh,  I  am  beginning  to-day  at  six."  So  that 
unless  you  have  a  uniform  hour  throughout  the  district,  whether  that 
district  be  laige  or  small,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  have  eflBcient 
inspection  us  to  time.  What  I  should  like  to  see  would  be  an  hour  settled. 
V/e  will  take  the  Rowley  Regis  district  without  going  any  further  than  that  ;  that 
f(;r  the  Ivowley  Regis  district  an  hour  for  commencement  should  be  mutually 
iigreed  upon  between  the  masters  and  the  workpeople.  We  will  suppose  that 
it  is  eight;  eiglit  to  eight,  I  should  hke  to  see  that  fixed  then  throughout  that 
district  as  the  acknowledged  working  day.  And  1  would  make  it  a  10  hour 
-day;  1  would  restrict  the  actual  hours  of  work  to  10,  giving  them  two  hours 
for  meals. 

22823.  Do  you  mean  for  males? 

Particularly  foi-  females ;  I  should  not  care  so  much  for  males  as  for 
females ;  but  I  would  not  have  the  working  day  go  beyond  10  hours  ;  two  hours 
out  of  the  12  for  meals. 

22824.  "They  have  10^  hours  now  ? 
They  have  10<i  hours  now. 

22825.  You  will  reduce  that  by  half-an-hour  ? 
I  would  reduce  it  by  half-an-hour. 

22826.  Would  you  put  any  limit  upon  the  hours  of  male  labour  r 

I  do  not  like  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  if  a 
man  is  able  to  work  I  do  not  like  to  be  too  grandmotherly  with  him  ;  but  as  to 
the  w  omen,  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  help  themselves,  and  1  would  give  them 
some  legislative  help. 

22827.  But  as  to  the  men,  you  would  not  allow  them  to  work  beyond  the 
•12  hours  in  the  shop  t 

1  do  not  know.  Years  ago  in  our  firm  we  had  a  man,  a  young  man  then, 
who  reared  a  family  and  built  half  a  street  of  houses,  though  his  wages  were 
only  18  5.  a  w  eek  ;  he  made  them  up  by  working  late  at  nails  ;  he  was  a  saving 
provident  man  ;  and  I  do  not  like  to  deny  a  man  the  power  to  do  sucli  a  thing 
it  he  clioses. 

22828.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  any  effective  inspection  of  these 
shops  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  kept  open  to  any  time  at  night  for  the  men  to 
work  ? 

I  am  afraid  it  would  not.  T  am  afraid  you  must  include  the  men,  but  I  do 
not  like  it. 

22829.  Do 
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22829.  you  think  also  that  the  women  ought  to  be  restricted  in  the  quality 
of  the  work  they  do  ? 

Certainly.  I  should  not  allow  a  woman  to  do  anything,  certainly,  over 
No.  1. 

22830.  Do  you  think  it  is  injurious  to  them  doing  heavier  work  than 
that? 

I  go  lather  further  than  that.  I  cannot  say  that  I  see  my  way  to  do  it  by 
legislation  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  it  impossible  for  a  married  woman  to  work 
in  a  shop.    I  do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  done. 

22831.  For  uhat  reason  would  you  wish  that? 

For  tills  reason :  It  is  the  misery  of  the  home  which  is  caused  by  the  tempta- 
tion to  spend  so  many  hours  in  the  shop,  causing  the  neglect  of  the  home, 
causing  a  great  portion  of  that  high  infantile  death-rate  that  we  were  talking 
about  this  morning.  It  is  that  which  is  caused  by  this  facility  of  running  into 
the  shop  to  work  a  little,  if  possible.  A  married  woman  ought  not  to  work  in 
a  shop.  I  would  not  put  any  restriction  on  her  girls  or  her  boys  working  in  the 
shop  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  working  age  ;  but  a  married  woman,  us  a  married 
woman,  I  should  like  to  see  debarred  from  working  in  the  shop  (as  a  widow  she 
might).  It  leads  to  drunkenness,  because  the  man  comes  and  finds  a  miserable, 
filthy  home,  and  he  is  c)l)liged  for  mere  comfort's  sake  to  go  to  the  publichouse, 
which  is  more  inviting  and  comtbi  fable,  and  where  he  meets  a  lot  of  people, 
all  under  similar  circumstances,  and  has  a  jolly  night  of  it.  If  that  were  pre- 
vented I  believe  that  there  would  be  a  vast  improvement  in  the  character  of  our 
population.  If  the  women  could  not  work  in  the  shops  they  must  necessarily 
(making  allowances  for  their  habits  of  gossiping)  be  belter  women  and  better 
mothers  than  they  are  at  the  present  moment.  If  so  the  children  will  be  sent 
to  school,  whereas  they  so  often  now  play  truant,  because  their  mother's  are  in 
the  shops  ;  they  would  get  a  better  education,  and  be  more  taught  at  home,  and 
fitted  t  )  take  charge  of  families  when  they  m.irried  in  turn  ;  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  an  improvement  all  round.  But  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  do  it. 
It  looks  like  a  drastic  thing  to  say  that  a  married  woman  shall  not  make 
chains. 

22832.  Will  you  go  as  far  as  some  witnesses,  and  say  that  if  married  women 
when  they  have  lai'ge  families,  and  not  allowed  to  work,  practically  the  earnings 
of  the  families  would  be  just  the  r^ame,  because  they  would  save  so  much  by 
attending  to  their  domestic  duties  r 

I  think  in  the  long  run  the  benefit  of  the  family  would  be  much  greater; 
between  economy  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it  would  manifest  itself,  I 
believe  the  family  would  be  far  l)etter  off.  I  do  not  know  anything  I  would 
avivocate  more  earnestly  in  our  district  than  that.  If  it  were  possible,  I  believe 
that  it  would  effect  a  greater  improvement  in  the  district  in  every  way  than 
almost  anything  ehe. 

2283;;*.  As  to  the  use  of  the  oliver,  do  you  consider  it  injurious  to  women,  to 
married  women  especially  ? 

Well,  my  Lord,  where  does  it  exist  ?  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence, 
and  I  only  know  of  two  cases  in  our  parish  where  it  exists. 

22834.  Where  the  Oliver  is  used? 

Yes,  by  a  woman.  It  is  used  in  Halesowen  in  the  spike  trade,  and  that  is  the 
only  place  to  my  knowledge  where  it  is  used;  and  I  say  most  unhesitatingly 
that  no  woman,  whether  she  is  married  or  single,  ought  ever  to  work  on  an 
Oliver  as  it  is  worked  now  by  them  at  Halesowen.  It  ought  to  be  stopped  as  an 
utter  abomination.  It  is  utterly  unfit  work  for  any  woman  to  do  ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  work,  and  work  that  no  woman,  married  or  single,  is  qualified  to 
do  physically.  There  is  a  peculiar  jar  in  cutting  off  the  cold  iron  which  is  most 
prejudicial  and  injurious  to  women.  The  sooner  that  is  stopped  the  better.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  any  remarks  here  apply  to  the  case  of  the  "  oliver"  in 
chain  making  and  spike  making.  The  small  oliver  which  is  used  by  women 
in  making  "hob"  nails  and  some  other  small  kinds  of  nail,  is  quite  allow- 
able, and  is  rather  a  relief  to  them  than  otherwise. 

•22835.  You  would  not  object  to  male  children  using  it? 

^^o,  I  do  not  think  it  would  hurt  a  boy. 

(11.)  3  H  22836.  I  think 
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2-'836.  I  think  you  said  that  tbe  witnesses  that  have  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee ajDpear  to  have  been  the  dregs  of  the  population  ? 

No,  1  did  not  mean  that.  I  should  call  them  more  the  dregs  of  the  trade. 
What  1  ^vifh  to  convey  is  tins.  It  is  extremely  disagreeable  to  say,  and 
I  am  quiie  aware  that  1  have  someone  behind  me  who  will  be  very  angry, 
but  I  shall  say  it  notwithstanding.  You  have  had  before  you  certain  witnesses 
who  hiive  been  brought  here  by  certain  people,  and  those  certain  people  who 
have  brought  them  here  have  been  in  charge  of  the  various  people  who  have 
visited  the  district  for  ol)taining  information.  Now  I  feel  bound  in  honesty  to 
the  case  to  say  this,  however  disagreeable  it  may  be.  A  Mr.  Juggins  has  been 
before  you.  Now  all  I  know  of  Mr.  Juggins  is  that  he  has  been  very  anxious 
for  years  past  to  get  female  labour  done  away  with  in  our  district,  and  I  beHeve, 
and  ;dl  who  have  ever  spoken  lo  me  on  the  subject,  believe,  that  he  does  so  in 
the  interest  of  the  men,  that  he  believes  the  men  would  get  better  wages.  I 
think  it  goes  without  saying  that  that  must,  be  his  object.  He  comes  into  our 
district,  a  district  with  which  he  has  no  connection,  and  interests  himself  very 
vastly  to  get  up  evidence  to  bring  before  yon.  1  say  that  that  evidence,  while 
possil>ly  very  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Committee,  wants  to  be  balanced 
by  evidence  at  the  other  end  of  the  pendulum.  The  same  applies  to  Mr. 
Homer.  Mr.  Homer  is  the  paid  agitator  of  the  chain  trade,  and  Mr.  Homer 
is  a  man  of  very  strong  feelings,  not  very  much  discretion,  and  he  brings  you 
the  worst  cases,  tlie  worst  examples,  of  the  trade.  He  may  do  it  in  all  iionesty, 
believing  that  he  is  bringing  you  that  which  will  establish  in  your  minds  the 
badness  of  the  case  of  the  cliainmakers.  But  it  is  not  (air  to  the  trade  in 
general,  and  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  not  fair  in  the  district.  The  average 
chainniaker  laughs  at  what  is  being  said  up  here  ;  he  sees  that  the  eases  that 
have  been  brought  here  before  }0u  do  not  represent  the  true  case  of  the  chain- 
makers  at  all.  A  woman  was  brought,  I  am  told,  here  before  you  as  using  a 
7  lb.  hammer.    Why  suci)  a  thing  is  an  utter  absurdity. 

22837.  One  of  the  witnesses,  a  girl,  said  that  she  used  a  7  Ih.  hammer;  but 
another  witness  who  followed  i;er,  Si4d  it  was  an  impossibility,  a  mistake  ? 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous  ;  the  average  weight  of  a  hammer  is  |  lb.  Then 
you  had  another  manager,  Mr.  Harold  llylett,  a  man  who  has  lately  come  into 
the  district,  who  has  no  connection  with  the  trade  and  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
trade,  and  whose  only  object  is  notoriety. 

22838.  What  we  want  to  get  from  you  is  whether  you  consider  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee  fair  average  evidence  or  not? 

No,  it  is  not ;  and  it  is  well  known  in  the  district  it  is  not  a  fair  average.  It 
represents  the  extreme  ;  from  whatever  motives,  it  represents  tlie  extreme. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  that. 

22839.  1  may  take  it  from  you  that  in  youi-  opinion  the  operatives  that  have 
been  before  us  represent  the  poorest  and  the  worst  amongst  the  trade  r 

The  worst  paid  operatives  that  could  be  procured. 

22840.  Should  I  also  be  correct  in  saying  that  some  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee,  from  what  I  may  call  the  other  side,  would  represent  the 
brightest  aspect  of  the  case  ? 

Extreme  at  the  otlier  end  of  the  scale  undoubtedly  ;  and  the  truth  lies  between 
them. 

22841.  The  truth  lies  between  the  two? 
Yes. 

22842.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  weight  of  the  hammer ;  you  say 
that  the  average  hammer  that  girls  and  women  use  is  f  lb.  ? 

That  is  the  usual  one  ;  from  |  lb.  to  1  lb.  is  the  weight  of  the  hammer. 

22843.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

I  am  told  that  by  working  chainmakers;  1  never  weighed  one. 

22844.  That  7  lbs.  was  acknowledged  practically  at  once  to  be  a  mistake: 
When  I  heard  of  that  7  lbs.  it  seemed  to  me  such  an  extraordinary  case  that 

I  at  once  went  and  inquired  what  the  usual  weight  was,  and  I  was  told 
then  that  they  bad  weighed  a  number  of  hammers  to  see,  and  that  they  had 
averaged  from  i  lb.  to  1  lb. ;   and  from  my  own  knowledge  of  things,  that 

would 
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would  be  about  the  weight.  They  could  not  use  a  heavy  hammer  for  making 
small  chain  ;  it  would  knock  it  all  to  pieces;  instead  of  welding  it,  it  would 
destroy  it. 

22S^5.  And  as  far  as  you  know  what  you  have  told  us  just  now  would  apply 
equally  to  the  nail  trade  ? 
Certainly. 

22846.  As  to  the  character  of  the  evidence,  I  mean? 

I  do  not  know  so  much  as  to  that;  I  would  rather  confine  myself  to  the 
chain  trade.    I  view  the  nail  trade  as  only  a  remnant. 

22847.  Perluips  you  are  not  aware  that  the  witnesses  who  have  been  before 
the  ('ommittee  were  not  selected  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  you  have  mentioned; 
you  are  aware  that  the  Committee  sent  a  gentleman  down  to  this  district  lo 
select  evidence  before  them  ? 

Yes;  but  I  also  know  ihat  every  one  who  has  visited  the  district  has  been 
more  or  less  under  the  direction  of  the  same  gentlemen. 

22848.  That  is  your  opiniou  r 
There  are  wheels  within  wheels. 

22849.  There  is  one  small  matter  that  occurs  to  me  as  to  the  weighing  of 
bags  ;  we  have  been  told  that  a  proper  allowance  is  not  made  for  the  weight  of 
the  bag  r 

1  have  no  knowledge  of  tliat  at  all. 

22850.  Earl  of  Derhy^  You  told  us  just  now  that  the  workmen  have  not 
trust  enough  in  one  another  to  build  a  co-operative  workshop  ;  have  you  had 
any  experience  of  co  operative  workshops  elsewhere  '\ 

Co  operaticni  has  been  talked  about  for  a  good  many  years  in  our  district,  and 
there  i?,  I  believe,  one  co  op;-rative  workshop  ;  but  it  has  never  been  extended 
any  further  ;  the  men  do  not  appear  to  believe  in  it.  The  fact  is  they  do  not 
trust  one  another;  to  use  their  own  expression,  they  say,  "  How  am  I  to  know 
what  he  is  a-doing  while  I  am  at  work  ?  "    That  is  the  way  it  comes  in. 

22851.  But  you  are  aware  that  co-operation  has  succeeded  to  a  very  great 
extent  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

In  some  things  it  lias,  I  believe  ;  very  possibly  it  may  here  when  there  is  more 
intelligence. 

22852.  But  you  say  that  if  it  lias  not  taken  hold  of  the  people  in  this  dis- 
trict, it  is  on  account  of  their  distrust  of  one  another? 

That  is  so. 

22853.  Then  you  told  us  that  you  thought  it  ought  to  be  made  a  universal 
rule  that  no  wages  should  be  paid  in  a  publichouse } 

Certainly. 

22854.  Is  not  that  a  rule  that  would  be  very  easily  evaded  ? 

1  do  not  think  so.  It  is  penal  if  any  one  connected  with  a  colliery  pays 
colliers  in  a  public-house  ;  they  can  be  summoned  and  fined  ;  and  that  might  be 
the  same  in  any  other  trade  surely. 

22855.  But  if  the  employer  takes  the  man  whom  he  pays  into  the  road 
opposite  a  public-house  and  pays  him  in  the  road,  is  that  a  violation  of  the 
Act  ? 

But  that  would  apply  equally  to  persons  connected  with  a  colliery,  and  that 
never  has  been  known  to  be  done. 

22856.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  ever  has  been  any  considerable  evasion 
of  the  law  in  that  way  ? 

No  ;  when  the  law  was  made,  the  paying  in  public-houses  was  practically 

dropped. 

22857.  You  spoke  of  the  nail  trade  ;  if  I  understand  you  rightly,  as  a  decay- 
ing industry  ? 

Yes. 

(11.)  3  H  2  22858.  Is 
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228.58.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  coaipetition  of  machinery  ? 

Yes;  eventinilly,  I  think,  the  nail  trade  will  cease  ahogether,  except  in  so  far 
as  certain  htrle  pecuhar  makes  are  concerned  which  do  not  admit  of  beings  made 
by  machinery ;  and  they  are  only  used  in  such  sm.dl  quantities  that  it  would 
not  pa3'  to  exect  machinery  to  make  them  ;  but  year  by  year  I  think  it  is  really 
getting  less. 

228.59.  A  great  many  people  who  are  naihnakers  are  chainmakers  also,  are 
they  not  ? 

No,  that  is  hardly  so.  Tl.'e  person  who  makes  nails  almost  always  makes  one 
make  of  nails ;  they  do  that  because  it  is  a  sort  of  mechanical  process,  and  they 
can  only  acquire  the  proper  make  of  that  nail  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
training.  They  do  not  readily  abandon  it  to  go  to  make  another  sort  of  nail, 
unless  under  extreme  necessity  ;  and  in  the  same  way  they  do  not  take  to 
making  chain  except  from  sore  necessity  ;  it  takes  them  a  good  winle  to  go 
from  nailmaking  into  chainmaking. 

22860.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  the  nail  trade  is  decaying,  do  not  a  great 
many,  who  would  otherwise  learn  the  nailmaking,  come  into  the  chainmaking 
business,  and  does  not  that  account  for  a  great  deal  of  the  distress  in  the  chain- 
making  ? 

Yes  ;  the  children  of  the  nailmakers  come  into  the  chainmaking  instead  of 
the  nailmaking  ;  and  there  are  certain  forms  of  chains  which  are  very  miserable 
things,  which  the  women  can  make  and  earn  a  few  pence  for  their  house- 
keeping in  addition  to  what  their  husbands  earn,  and  so  they  come  into  the 
trade  in  an  illegitimate  sort  of  way,  and  they  tend  to  bring  down  wages  very 
consideiably. 

22861.  How  do  you  mean  "illegitimate  "? 

If  a  person  goes  into  a  trade  where  there  is  no  room  for  him  to  make 
inferior  goods  at  an  inferior  price,  I  call  that  illegitimate  ;  it  is  not  fair  to  those 
already  in  the  trade;  they  do  it  to  bring  in  a  few  extra  pence,  to  the  detriment 
of  those  already  in  the  trade. 

22862.  You  think  a  man  who  has  one  employment  should  not  go  into  another 
trade  than  his  own,  because  he  increases  the  competition? 

That  is  the  effect  of  his  going  into  it.  Suppose  a  collier  works  in  a  pit  and 
gels  reasonable  wages,  is  it  fair  for  him  to  work  after  hours  at  night  and  so 
bring  down  the  wages  of  workmen  in  the  chain  or  nail  trade  ?  He  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  earned  for  himself  in  his  own  trade. 

22S63.  Would  not  that  apply  to  every  form  of  industry? 
I  suppose  it  would ;  it  is  one  of  those  impracticable  problems  which  you 
cannot  deal  with. 

22864.  Did  I  understand  you  that  there  were  many  colliers  wlio  worked  only 
two  or  three  days  a  week  ? 

Yes. 

22865.  And  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  nail  trade? 

Yes,  with  both  chainmakers  and  nailmakers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they 
leave  their  uives  and  children  to  work  ;  they  do  not  believe  in  their  leaving  off ; 
when  they  take  their  dog  out  they  do  not  take  their  wives  and  children 
out. 

22S6().  The  work  is  done  by  the  family,  but  not  done  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family  who  ought  to  do  it  ? 
No. 

22;s67.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  if  you  saw  your  way  to  manage  it,  you 
would  wi-h  to  prevent  any  married  women  from  working  in  shops,  on  the 
ground  of  the  consequent  neglect  of  their  homes  ? 

I  would  indeed. 

22868.  But  you  said  that  you  would  not  extend  that  to  widows? 
No  ;  because  if  a  woman  loses  her  husband  she  is  no  longer  a  married  woman  ; 
she  is  a  widow. 

22869.  But 
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22869.  I^u^  '^^.y  '^^^^  '^ot,  in  that  case,  have  cliildren  to  look  after  who  equally 
reqinre  to  be  attended  to  ? 

Yes  ;  but  then  you  come  face  to  face  with  tliis  difficulty,  that  if  she  is  left  a 
widow  she  must  Hve,  and  it  is  rather  better  to  let  her  work  in  the  shop  with 
her  children  as  they  come  to  be  of  workable  age,  than  to  prevent  it,  and  throw 
her  on  to  the  poor  rates,  which  pauperises  a  gentration, 

22870.  You  consider  it  an  evil,  but  the  more  tolerable  of  two  evils  beiween 
which  choice  has  to  be  made  ? 

Yes.  I  should  draw  the  line  at  the  married  woman  ;  as  long  as  she  has 
household  duties  to  attend  to  let  her  not  ruin  her  home  by  working  in  the 
shop. 

22871.  Would  you  say  that  of  a  married  woman  w'lose  husband  was  unable 
to  get  work  ? 

If  I  had  to  adjudicate  upon  that  case,  I  should  call  her  a  widow,  I  think. 

22872.  Is  not,  in  your  judgment,  a  good  deal  of  this  movement  in  favour  of 
getting  rid  of  female  laboiir  created  by  the  desire  to  obtain  a  monopoly  in  the 
market  for  men  ? 

Yes,  undoubtedly.  If  the  work  of  women  could  be  done  without,  there  is  no 
man  in  England  that  would  be  more  glad  to  see  women  delivf^red  from  this  kind 
of  hard  factory  work  than  I  should  be  ;  but  it  is  no  harder  for  them  than  all 
other  factory  work  is  in  other  places.  You  have  women  and  girls  working  in 
all  the  towns.  Look  at  all  the  factory  women  in  Lancasin're  ;  they  must  work 
at  something,  Imagine  them  kept  in  idleness  ;  ihey  would  be  none  the  better 
for  that.  After  all,  light  chainuiaking  is  net  an  onerous  task  for  a  girl ;  it  may 
be  dirt}',  but  dirt  washes  off.    It  does  not  necessitate  anything  but  dirt. 

22873.  E^'"^  Brownlow.~\  I  think  you  stated  that  you  only  knew  one  co-ope- 
rative shop  in  the  district ;  how  was  that  started  ? 

I  believe  it  was  something  in  connection  with  a  person  named  King.  I  know 
nothing  of  that  personally  ;  I  have  only  heard  that  there  was  a  co-operative 
shop  in  the  district. 

2. '874.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  a  success  ? 

No,  I  believe  not;  I  believe  it  is  a  failure  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  I 
know  (and  that  is  the  only  way  my  knowledge  comes  in)  that  the  workmen  do 
not  believe  in  co-operative  shops. 

22875.  You  cannot  tell  us  anything  about  the  management  of  it? 

No,  I  cannot.  I  know  that  the  men  are  very  much  against  factories;  they 
prefer  the  liberty  of  their  shop.  How  far  they  would  prefer  that  liberty,  if  you 
curtailed  the  hberty  of  working  when  they  pleased  by  compelling  them  to  work 
at  stated  hours,  I  do  not  know  ;  they  mioht  then  be  more  willing  to  go  mto  the 
factory,  especially  as  I  think  they  get  a  better  average  of  wages  in  the  factory 
than  they  do  in  their  shops.  But  that  again  I  ihink  is  a  false  quantity.  It  mav 
probably  arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  jucked  men  who  are  put  into  factories. 
Therel'ore  when  you  say  that  a  man  in  a  factory  earns  a  better  wage,  the  pro- 
bability may  well  be  that  he  does  so  because  lie  is  a  better  workman,  and  a 
steadier  workman,  and  that  it  has  nut  anything  to  do  with  the  fact  of  his  work- 
ing there.  There  is  one  thing  (1  do  not  know  whether  you  consider  ih&i  it 
comes  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry)  which  I  should  like  to  mention.  One 
ot  the  things  that  has  assisted  in  working  down  wages  is  a  dishonest  practice 
which  exists  among  chain  manufacturers  of,  so  to  call  it,  watering  their  iron.  It 
acts  indirectly  upon  the  wages.  It  is  thus  ;  an  order  is  put  on  the  market  for  a 
chain  of  a  particular  make,  made  with  a  particular  iron.  It  is  taken  up  by  some  one 
at  a  price  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  price  at  which  that  iron  can  be 
bought;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  done  in  this  way.  He  buys,  say  it  is  a 
ton  of  chain  ;  he  will  buy  a  cwt.  (of  course  this  is  only  an  example  ;  it  would 
be  more  than  that)  of  the  iron  required  which  is  branded  with  a  particular 
mark,  tlie  iron  vvhich  is  ordered  ;   he  cuts  it  up  into  links,  which  are  distri- 
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biited  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  chain,  ;md  he  makes  the  rest  of  the 
chain  of  a  common  class  of  iron  ;  and  that  is  supposed  then  to  be  tested  and  to 
have  a  test  certificate ;  and  it  goes  into  the  market  as  chain  of  that  quality  duly- 
certificated  with  the  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  be- 
cause the  strength  of  a  chain  is  only  the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  and 
therefore  it  is  a  common  chain.  But  it  also  acts  in  this  way  on  the  workman, 
that  he  gets  reduced  wages  ;  he  gets  the  wages  of  a  common  chain  for  making 
that  which  purports  to  be  a  best  chain.  I  know  that  that  is  so.  It  is  a  most 
infamous  practice.  There  aie  huge  quantities  of  chain  made  (and  this  again 
comes  out  of  the  workman)  sold  with  the  test  certificate  attached  to  them, 
which  have  never  seen  the  testing  machine,  and  on  which  only  one-third  wages 
had  been  paid  instead  of  the  wages  that  ouglit  to  have  been  paid. 

22876.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  With  regard  to  the  unfair  system  of  giving  out 
iron  whicli  you  mentioned,  lias  there  been  an  organised  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  work-people  to  resist  that  system  ? 

I  never  heard  of  any.  At  meetings,  when  they  are  on  strike,  those  things  are 
of  coinse  freely  mentioned,  and  therefore  you  may  hold  that  it  was  included  in 
the  obj(  cts  for  which  they  struck,  and  no  doubt  that  would  have  had  some  de- 
terrent effect  upon  it  as  it  did  on  trucking  at  that  time  ;  but  I  never  heard  of 
organised  resistance  to  that  particular  tiling. 

22877.  T'hen  you  mentioned  that  20  would  be  paid  to  a  man  and  7  s.  6  d. 
to  a  woman  for  work  in  chainm  iking;  would  that  be  for  work  of  the  same 
quality  and  quantity? 

No  ;  because  work  is  so  very  different  in  detail.  Throughout  the  district 
you  know,  not  two  men  may  be  making  the  same  thing,  and  they  may  not  be 
getting  the  same  money. 

22878.  But  I  mean  as  to  the  proportion  between  wages  paid  to  women  and 
men  ;  do  those  figures  that  you  gave  us  represent  the  ditference  ? 

I  think  they  represent  a  fair  average  of  what  women  and  men  doing  work  of 
the  class  that  I  gave,  are  earning  on  whatsoever  work  they  are  engaged.  When 
I  use  the  word  "  average,"  I  mean  this,  that  women  working  on  certain  classes 
of  woi  k  get  very  much  lov^^er  wages  than  that,  because  their  particular  class  of 
work  is  only  paid  for  at  that  low  rate  ;  others  work  on  a  higher  class  of  work 
and  get  a  higher  rate.    The  figures  I  gave  would  be  the  average. 

22879.  I  was  told  in  the  district  that  if  a  dozen  men  were  working  together 
and  a  dozen  women  were  working  together  in  the  same  shop,  the  women 
would  very  likely  do  more  than  the  men  in  the  same  time ;  is  that  your 
experience  ? 

1  think  as  a  rule  women  are  (I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word  oflFensively) 
more  patient  beasts  of  buiden  than  men.  I  am  afraid  the  experience  of  the 
world  goes  to  that. 

•22880.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  are  the  women  paid  a  much  lower 
rate  than  the  men  for  their  work  ? 

Yes  ;  the  work  the  women  do  is  of  a  class  which  necessitates  a  lower  rate  of 
wages. 

22881.  But  deducting  that  element,  is  there  still  a  lower  rate  of  renumera- 
tion  given  lo  them  for  similar  work  ? 

They  do  not  do  similar  work.  There  is  a  class  of  work  which  belongs  to 
women  which  is  rarely  or  never  done  by  the  men  ? 

22882.  So  that  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  compare  them  accurately  ? 
It  is. 

22883.  As  to  the  witnesses,  are  you  aware  that  we  had  the  advantage  of 
having  your  name  suggested  to  us  by  the  same  gentleman  I  think  who  sug- 
gested Mr.  Homer,  and  others  to  whom  you  have  referred  ? 
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Of  course  I  am  not  aware  of  anything  with  regard  to  that,    I  am  not  aware 
that  it  is  iin  advantage. 

22884.  Mr.  Homer,  to  whom  you  have  referred,  is  the  chairman  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  men  ? 

Yes. 

22885.  Is  that  uhat  you  meant  when  yu\x  spoke  of  him  as  an  agitator  ? 
Yes.  ' 

22886.  Does  that  imply  an  agitator? 

Well,  I  do  not  love  agitators.  After  a  good  many  years'  experience  1  have 
always  found  that  the  men  who  are  paid  by  the  men  and  call  themselves  their 
secretaries  or  chairmen  are  ver}'  active  men  in  fomenting  differences  between 
masters  and  men.  and  therefore  1  am  not  particularly  fond  of  them.  I  think 
they  are  disa;zveeable  necessities,  for  I  do  not  wish  for  a  moment  to  say  that  the 
men  ought  not  to  organise ;  I  think  it  is  much  better  for  both  masters  and  men 
for  them  to  organise,  and  I  think  that  unorganised  men  are  placed  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  position;  and  it  may  be  expecting  something  more  than 
human  to  expect  their  directors  to  be  just  what  one  would  like  them  to  be. 

22887.  'J'here  was  nothing  intended  of  an  opprobrious  character  in  your 
remarks  ? 

Oh  dear,  no. 

2288S.  You  said  we  liad  had  the  extreme  cases  before  ns ;  is  it  not  desirable 
that  if  we  have  the  extreme  on  one  side  we  should  have  some  extreme 
cases  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  form  an  intermediate  estimate  ? 

I  think  you  have  had  the  one  extreme  without  the  other;  only  some  masters 
at  the  other  extreme  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  might  be  desirable  (I  do  not 
know  what  your  Lordships  think  about  that)  to  have  some  bond  fide  average 
chainmakers.  1  think  I  could  undertake,  as  a  disinterested  party,  if  you  would 
wished  me  to  do  so,  to  send  you  two  or  three.  1  dare  sa}-  you  would  not  like  to 
give  more  time  to  it  than  they  would  occupy,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  that 
you  should  have  an  average  chain  maker. 

2288().  Speaking  of  the  average  cliainmakers,  is  there  much  discontent 
among  tiicm  as  to  the  conditions  of  their  work  f 

There  is  that  wiiich  you  find  in  all  workmen,  a  disinclination  to  give  yoxi 
their  full  earnings.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find  a  man  who  will  come  and 
very  readily  admit  the  full  amount  that  he  earns  ;  it  does  not  matter  whether 
you  apply  to  a  workman  or  to  a  master. 

22890.  But  from  your  knowledge,  do  you  think  that  they  are  as  contented  as 
other  classes  of  workmen  in  the  same  position? 

Yes,  certainly. 

22891.  Under  no  great  disability  as  regards  their  work  ? 
No,  I  consider  chainmakiug  a  very  good  industry  indeed. 

22892.  Lord  Clifford  of  ChudLeigh.~]  You  suggested  that  the  hours  of  labour 
might  be  regulated  according  to  districts  ;  and  did  you  say  according  to  trades 
too? 

I  was  speaking  then  only  of  this  chain  trade. 

2289.3.  But  you  said  it  would  be  an  advantage  that  it  sliouid  vary  in  different 
districts  ? 

Yes,  it  nnght  suit  the  conditions  of  the  same  trade,  for  instance,  to  have  a 
day  beginning  at  one  hour  in  Rowley  and  in  Halesowen  at  another  hour.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would,  but  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  would.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should,  if  I  were  doing  it  I  am  afraid  I  should  commit  the  blunder 
of  fixing  one  day  throughout  the  whole  area.  I  daresay  I  might  go  wrong 
as  1  am  not  a  practical  master,  but  I  should  do  that  and  take  the  risk  of  its 
turning  out  badly. 

(H.)  3  H  4  22894.  And 
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2-2894.  And  who  wouM  you  suggest  that  the  settling  of  that  should  be  left 
to? 

I  think  that  there  should  be  mutual  agreement  as  to  when  the  day  should' 
begin  between  the  masters  and  the  men.  There  are  things  agreed  upon 
between  so  many  masters  and  so  many  representatives  of  the  men,  let  them 
agree  when  their  day  shall  begin,  and  let  that  be  the  legislative  day  for  the 
following  twelve  months,  with  two  hours  for  meals. 

22895.  Woukl  you  s;iy  that  the  factory  inspector  should  call  a  meeting  of 
that  kind  and  settle  what  the  hours  should  be? 

Let  it  be  known  that  legislation  would  cause,  that  to  be  done,  and  it  wouhl 
not  rest  with  the  factory  inspector,  but  with  the  trade. 

22896.  But  I  mean  in  what  practical  way  would  you  suggest  that  the  Act 
should  direct  that  hour  to  be  fixed,  if  the  provisions  were  put  into  an  Act ;  and 
I  was  suggesting  that  it  might  be  left  to  the  factory  inspector  to  call  a  meeting 
and  find  out  what  was  tiie  general  opinion  in  the  particular  district,  and  then 
give  him  power  to  settle  what  the  houi-  might  be  ? 

I  think  that  might  do,  and  that  that  should  be  the  legishative  day  of  that 
district. 

22897.  Lord  MonA-s7velL~\  As  regards  mariied  \\  omen's  work,  I  understand 
you  are  against  that,  first  of  all  for  domestic  reasons,  secondly,  because  it  leads 
to  lower  wages  by  wl:at  you  call  illegitimate  trade  ;  is  it  the  common  practice 
for  wives  of  men  employed  as  miners  to  work  at  chain  and  nailmaking 
under  prices,  and  for  men  employed  in  the  day  time  in  some  other  occupation 
to  work  at  night  in  these  trades  under  prices  ? 

Yes. 

22808.  Common  enough  to  influence  wages? 

Yes ;  men  are  ready  to  turn  a  penny  by  working  over  hours.  I  do  not  think 
you  can  interfere  as  regards  men, 

22899.  Chairman.']  Would  you  suggest  that  the  inspectors  should  be  en- 
trusted with  further  powers  ? 

Yes. 

22900.  Do  you  consider  that  the  inspection  is  sufficient  as  it  is ;  I  mean,  that 
there  are  enough  inspectors? 

1  do  not  think  that  there  are.  I  think  that  if  y(^u  are  to  make  inspection 
really  efficient,  you  must  have  more  than  there  are  now.  Our  present  inspector 
is  a  very  good  one  indeed,  Mr.  Hoare,  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  he  can  do 
the  justice  to  our  district  he  would  wish  to  do.  Perhaps  your  Lordship  wcmid 
ask  hiui  that  question  when  he  is  before  you. 

22901.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  attempt  made  by  masters 
and  men  combining  to  adhere  to  the  list  of  prices  r 

In  the  nail  trade  some  time  ago  (I  think  you  have  it  in  Mr.  Burnett's  Report) 
that  was  eo.  I  was  cognisant  of  it  at  the  time;  in  fact,  at  that  time,  I  was 
asked  to  endeavour  to  arbitrate  between  the  ma-ters  and  the  men.  1  was  very 
glad  afterwards  that  I  did  not ;  because  where  you  have  got  people  on  either 
side  who  do  not  intend  to  adhere  to  what  is  agreed  to,  it  is  a  very  disagreeable 
thing  to  arbitrate. 

22902.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Burnett's  Report  ? 
Yes. 

22903.  From  what  you  have  said  I  should  gather  that  you  think  he  has  taken 
a  dark  view  of  the  situation  ? 

1  think  it  is  a  very  good  report.  Considering  that  he  must  have  seen 
the  darkest  side  of  the  trade,  I  think  it  does  him  immense  credit. 

22904.  Do  you  think  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  who,  you  sup- 
pose, influenced  Mr.  Oram  ? 

I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Burnett  saw  much  out  of  their  company. 

22905.  Did 
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•22905.  Did  I  ask  you  how  you  gathered  this  information  which  you  have 
given  us  as  to  the  rates  of  wages,  or  did  you  tell  us  ;  1  mean  did  you  get  it  from 
conversation  witli  the  operatives,  or  take  it  from  the  masters  ? 

I  have  seen  masters'  accounts  ;  I  have  talked  with  many  operatives,  what  I 
should  call  average  chainmakers,  and  I  infer  that  that  is  ahout  the  average, 
from  all  that  I  have  heard. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next, 
at  Eleven  o'clock. 


(11.^ 
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Die  LuncB,  25^  Martii,  1889. 


•LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  Brownlow. 

Viscount  Gordon  {Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  LimericK). 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  MONKSWELL. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair 


Mr.  CHARLES  C.  W.  HOARE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

22906.  Chairman.^  You  aie  an  inspector  under  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act,  are  you  not  r 

Yes. 

22907.  For  which  district? 

For  the  district  centering  at  Wolverhampton,  which  includes  the  whole  of  tlie 
chain  and  nail  trades,  with  the  exception  of  Bromsgrove  and  Walsall. 

22908.  Can  you  give  us  the  size  and  extent  of  your  district  ? 

It  consists  of  Wolverhampton,  Dudley,  Sedgley,  and  Gornal,  down  as  far 
as  Churchill,  including  Halesovven,  Rowley  R,egis,  the  north  of  Shropshire,  and 
Montgomeryshire  ;  I  have  one  junior  inspector  to  assist  me. 

22909.  Do  you  know  the  population  at  all  in  your  district? 

No,  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  because  I  have  not  got  the  figures  with  me.  I 
have  here  some  headings  of  evidence,  as  I  should  like  to  give  it,  if  it  would 
assist  your  Lordships  {handing  in  a  copi/  of  the  same). 

22910.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  factories  in  your  district  ? 
No;  I  have  not  brought  my  books  up  with  me.    1  can  give  you  that,  of 

course,  exactly. 

2291  i.  Could  you  give  the  number  of  factories  and  workshops  ? 
I  can  send  it  to  you. 

22912.  And  the  population  too  ? 

Yes.    I  can  give  you  an  approximate  number  of  the  chain  and  nail  shops. 

22913.  Will  you  please  do  so? 

From  the  registers  I  estimate  the  numbers  are  650  chain  and  550  nail  shops ; 
that  would  be  under  the  Act,  one  section  of  it  or  another.  There  are  also  20 
chain  factories  and  4  nail  factories.  Of  this  number  about  200  chain  works 
and  250  nail  shops  are  only  employing  aciidt  labour,  that  is,  adult  labour  where 
women  are  working.  Besides  that,  there  would  be  about  550  chain  shops 
and  600  nail  shops  that  would  not  be  under  any  section  of  the  Act  at  all  as  far 
as  regards  inspection. 

22914.  How  do  you  define  a  workshop? 

There  are  four  classes  of  workshop.    Under  the  Hth  section  of  the  Act  the 
labour  which  is  spoken  of  would  be  performed  in  a  workshop  where  children 
(II)  3I2  or 
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or  young  persons  work.  The  second  class  of  workshop  would  be  a  workshop 
where  only  adult  labour  is  employed,  including  women. 

22915.  Where  is  that? 

If  your  Lordship  looks  at  Section  15  of  the  Act,  you  will  see  "  with  respect 
to  the  employment  of  women  in  workshops  ;"  that  is  where  women  are  employed 
with  men.  By  "  woinc  n  "  it  means  persons  over  18  years  of  age.  There  is 
then  a  third  class  of  workshop,  which  is  described  as  a  domestic  workshop.  A 
domestic  workshop  is  one  where  work  is  carried  on  in  a  room  which  is  a  portion 
of  a  dwelling-house. 

22916.  That  is  in  the  16th  section  ? 

Under  the  IGth  section.  Th;)se  really  domestic  workshops  are  very  rare  in 
the  chain  and  nail  trades,  because  an  inspector  does  not  consider  a  shop  a 
domestic  shop  unless  there  is  intercommunication  with  the  dwelling-house,  and 
these  sho]»s,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  have  not  that;  those  that  have  are  only 
where  wash  kitchens,  or  something  of  that  sort,  have  been  turned  into  a  work- 
shop. And  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  shop  under  Section  98,  where  the  work 
is  casually  carried  on.  That  section  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  nail  or 
chain  sho|)  coiiiing  under  it. 

22917.  Then  I  understand  that  a  great  number  of  the  shops  that  other- 
wise would  come  under  the  Act  do  not  come  under  the  Act  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  though  they  are  associated  with  the  dwelling-house,  they  do  not  form  a 
part  of  it  ? 

Not  so  ;  they  do  not  claim  the  exemption  of  being  considered  domestic  work- 
shops, and  they  come  under  the  Act. 

229 1  8.  They  do  not  come  under  inspection  at  all  ? 

They  all  come  under  inspection  ;  I  was  wishing  to  point  out  to  you  the 
different  classes  of  workshops  there  are,  for  reasons  that  you  will  see  later. 
As  I  mentioned  before,  there  are  a  number  of  workshops  that  are  not  under  the 
Act.  Those  workshops  are  all  visited,  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not,  and  re- 
visited from  time  to  time ;  since  to-day  a  workshop  may  be  one  where  there  is 
only  a  man  and  his  wife  working,  but,  perhaps,  if  trade  got  more  brisk,  we 
should  find  them  employing  one  or  two  young  hands.  Therefore  we  do  not 
enter  them  on  the  registers,  but  we  cannot  pass  them  by  as  not  under  the  Act, 
for  any  day  they  may  become  so. 

22919.  Out  of  the  total  number  that  you  have  given  us,  how  many  are  not 
subject  to  inspection  under  one  of  these  four  sections? 

The  two  numbers  I  have  given  you,  550  and  500.  I  am  always  speaking  of 
chain  before  nail ;  I  will  keep  to  the  same  order. 

22920.  Those  would  be  shops  where  members  of  the  family  were  working  ? 
Those  would  be  shops  where  only  a  man  and  his  wife  or  men  are  employed. 

Those  that  employ  any  young  hands  or  women  are  under  regular  inspection, 
and  on  oui'  books. 

22921.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  the  inspection  whether  people  working 
in  the  shop  are  working  directly  for  the  owner  of  the  shop,  or  whether  they  are 
working  for  themselves  and  hiring  the  stall  ? 

Yes,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  diiFerence.  If  they  hire  a  stall,  they  virtually 
become  occupiers  under  the  Act.  A  part  of  a  workshop  may  be  considered  a 
separate  workshop  ;  and  in  that  way  the  powers  of  the  inspector  to  prevent  the 
overworking  ol  feu.ale  labour  are  entirely  frustrated,  as  women,  or  girls  even, 
paying  rent  for  a  stall  may  snap  their  fingers  at  us. 

22922.  They  become  independent  ? 

Yes  ;  because  the  chief  inspector  holds  that  you  cannot  prosecute  a  woman 
for  overworking  herself ;  if  we  could  legally  do  that,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  put  a  stop  to  it;  and  in  the  same  way  it  is  not  usual  for  us  to 
proceed  against  a  man  for  overworking  his  wife  ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  thing 
that  you  cannot  prosecute  him  for. 

22923.  Is 
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22923.  Is  tbnt  system  of  letting  out  and  hiring  stalls  very  common  ? 

Yes;  and  it  increases  as  tlie  workpeople  discover  that  l)y  that  mea'is  they  can 
get  the  better  of  us.  For  instance,  if  we.  s^o  into  a  sliop  where  a  man's  daughter 
is  working  with  himself  and  liis  wife,  and  we  stop  him  working  her  beyond 
seven  o'clo.  k  at  night,  he  will  take  a  stall  for  her  in  the  next  shop,  perhaps,  and 
so  get  her  out  of  our  way.  With  refeienco  to  these  diHerent  classes  of  work- 
shops, in  those  that  come  under  the  first  division,  which  are,  we  will  sa}^,  work- 
shops proper,  their  hours  of  work  can  01  dy  be  from  six  to  six,  or  from  seven 
to  seven.  The\  h  ,ve  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  rules  up,  and  the  hours  of  work  and 
meals  down  on  it.  With  rej>ard  to  those  workshops,  an  inspector  can  easily 
enforce  ilie  Act.  But  under  the  second  class,  where  adult  women  are 
wcrkiiif;,  they  can  work  10^  hours  a  day  any  time  they  please  between 
six  o'clock  in  the  mornini>-  and  nine  at  night;  they  are  not  obliged  to 
put  up  any  rules,  or  hours  of  work,  or  time  for  meals  ;  and  unless  you  had 
an  inspector  siiting  at  the  door  of  each  shop,  I  will  defy  him  to  control  their 
hours  of  woik.  I  Inn  e  \isited  many  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and  questimed  them  as  to  the  hours  tliey  begin  work  in  the  morning. 
They  w  ill  reply,  "  W'e  begin  at  seven,"  or  eight,  a.stiie  case  may  be  ;  and  w  hen  I 
accuse  tliemof  having  worked  more  than  the  IO2  hours,  they  will  say,  "  Oh,  we 
stopped  t\vo  hours  for  dinner,  and  an  hour  lor  tea,"  or  sometiiingto  that  effect; 
or  they  will  turn  round  and  say,  "  W  e  are  stallers."  A  staller  keeps  no  rent 
book,  at  least,  I  never  can  see  any  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  prove 
that  they  are  not  stallers ;  but  if  the  Act  made  it  illegal  for  any  woman  to 
employ  herself  or  anyone  else  beyond  the  legal  hours  we  could  do  somi  thing  in 
the  matter,  anil  make  the  Act  bear  much  more  fairly  on  the  whole  trade.  I  do 
not  su|)pose  that  in  the  whole  district  there  are  more  than  20  really  domestic 
workshops  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

22924.  You  mean  tiiat  in  nearly  all  cases  people  arc  employed  for  hire  } 
Yes,  and  not  in  the  dwelling-house. 

22925.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  think  ;hat  the  proper  hours  for  meals  are 
observed  ? 

Yes,  1  do.  An  inspector  bas  little  opportunity  in  these  districts  of  getting 
anything  to  eat  in  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  and  he  therefore  very  consEantly,  when 
in  the  district,  will  walk  through  tv\o  or  thr  e  streets  of  these  shops,  and  up 
into  courts;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  work  going  on  in  meal  times. 

22926.  How  mucii  time  are  \gu  able  to  devote  to  these  two  trades  ? 
During  the  time  I  have  been  in  this  district,  under  six  years,  1  have  had  two 

newly-appointed  inspectors  as  juniors.  The  result  has  been  that  the  easiest 
wa}'  to  commence  thpir  instruction  in  the  work  of  inspection  has  been  to  take 
them  into  these  trades.  These  trades  have^  therefore,  had  over  their  pro- 
portionate amount  of  inspection.  In  1884  we  inspecte  i  !,8f54  shops,  and  we 
were  in  the  district  128  da\  s ;  that  is,  one  or  otlier,  or  both  of  us.  In  1885 
we  [)aid  1,356  visits,  and  were  there  97  days.  In  1886  there  were  1,590  visits 
on  91  days.  In  1887  there  were  838  visits  on  7o  days.  That  is  a  great  falling 
off  in  numbers  in  1887-  The  cause  of  that  was  that  there  was  a  long  pro- 
tracted strike  on,  and  many  of  these  shops  were  not  at  work.  In  1888  there 
were  1,983  visits  on  83  days.  In  addition  to  those  numbers,  there  are,  probably, 
some  300  visits  paid  in  each  year  to  shops  after  hours,  which  are  closed  ;  and 
on  those  occasions  we  do  not  put  the  name  down  ;  we  only  put  the  name  down 
of  those  we  find  people  working  in.  In  those  fivg  years  I  have  had  about  150 
cases  of  prosecution  for  infiingements  of  the  Act;  I  cannot  say  the  exact 
number,  owing  to  the  1888  return  not  being  to  hand.  Part  of  1888  1  was 
without  a  junior. 

22927.  What  woidd  those  be  for,  chiefly? 

They  would  mostly  be  for  working  beyond  the  legal  hours. 

"22928.  Working  women  or  children  ? 
Women  or  children,  or  young  persons. 

22929.  Did  you  get  convictions  in  most  of  them  ? 

In  nearly  every  case.    When  I  say  that  I  got  convictions  in  nearly  every 
(11.)  3I3  case, 
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case,  I  call  it  a  conviction  where,  owing  to  extreme  poverty,  I  vvitlidraw  the 
case  on  payment  of  costs.  I  take  the  costs  as  a  conviction,  because  in  the 
local  court**  the  costs  are  unusually  heavy ;  they  seldom  run  less  than  8  s.  or 
9*.  per  case  ;  and,  in  addition  to  those  prosecutions,  you  may  put  it  down  that 
quite  double  that  number  bave  been  cautioned  for  slight  infringements  of  the 
Act,  and  have  made  promises  of  amendment.  They  are  very  difficult  trades  to 
deal  with.  I  mean  this,  that  some  two  or  three  years  ago  their  wages  were  very 
mucb  lower  than  now,  Tbe  extreme  poverty  of  the  people  made  one  fear  that 
if  jouwere  driven  to  prosecute  you  would  be  simply  driving-  them  to  gaol. 
I  have  had,  unfortunately,  to  send  more  than  one  to  gaol  for  not  being  able  to 
pay  a  small  penalty. 

22930.  What  should  you  say  is  the  general  condition  of  the  factories  ? 
I  do  not  quite  understand  in  what  way  you  mean  the  question. 

22y3i.  Are  they  well  regulated  and  w(41  conducted.' 
Yes,  well  regulated. 

22932.  And  as  to  the  shops  ? 

As  to  the  shops,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  irregularity  in  the  way  of  working. 
I  do  not  altogether  mean  to  say  law-breaking,  but  of  infringing  the  letter  of 
the  Act  without  really  infringing  the  spirit  of  it,  if  your  Lordship  can  under- 
stand what  1  mean  is  this,  that  if  they  begin  at  eight  in  the  morning  they  will 
think  there  is  no  great  harm  in  working  on  till  eight  o'clock  at  night  to  makeup 
their  ten  and  a  half  hoiu's  ;  they  do  not  consider  that  they  are  breaking  the 
law  by  doing  that  and  similar  things  of  that  sort;  they  will  alter  their  dining 
hour,  perhaps,  one  day,  and  make  it  an  hour  later  because  the  dinner  is  not 
ready  in  the  house  hard  by  ;  they  do  not  consider  that  tliey  are  breaking  the 
law  in  that  way.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  the  amount  of  obstruction  that  we 
get  by  runners  being  sent  round  when  the  inspector  is  about.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  at  niyht.  I  have  been  into  many  a  shop  at  night  and  looked 
in  at  the  window  and  only  seen  men  working.  I  have  almost  crept  a\>ay,  so 
as  not  to  let  my  presence  be  known  in  the  district,  because,  when  once  it  is 
about  in  the  district,  these  people  who  profc  ss  to  want  to  be  so  much  more 
inspected  do  all  they  can  to  thwart  your  finding  out  how  things  are,  by  sending 
boys  and  girls  round,  or  by  giving  signals  from  one  shop  to  another. 

22033.  And  they  get  the  children  or  the  women  out  of  the  shop  ? 

Out  of  the  way;  or  they  will  throw  their  tools  down,  as  there  is  nothing 
illegal  in  their  merely  being  on  the  premises  ;  and  they  will  say  that  they  have 
just  come  in  to  speak  to  the  lather,  or  the  husband,  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

22934.  Then  you  find  great  ilifh'culty  in  inspecting  these  places  ? 

Yes-,  and  also  a  difficulty  from  the  want  of  truthfulness  of  t lie  workpeople. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  perjury,  even  in  the  witness  box.  is  no  uncommon  thing. 
You  see,  in  proving  a  case,  an  inspector  has  to  prove  a  great  deal  of  it 
out  of  the  mouths  of  hands  that  he  takes  from  the  shop  ;  and  more  than  once, 
when  I  have  taken  a  case  and  had  the  junior  insi)ector  as  a  witness,  he  has 
been  flatly  contradicted  by  some  worker  in  the  shop  whom  1  had  brought  up  as 
secondary  evidence  to  support  my  case. 

22935.  They  do  not  look  upon  the  inspector  as  a  friend,  but  as  a  kind  of 
a  natural  enemy  ? 

They  do ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  lately,  since  this  Committee  started,  f 
found  a  greater  disposition  to  look  upon  us  in  a  friendly  spirit  than  before. 
By  saying  that  they  did  not  look  upon  us  in  a  friendly  spirit,  I  did  not  wish  to 
convey  that  they  resent  insj^ection  ;  they  arc  uniformly  courteous,  and  you  can 
get  questions  readily  answered,  but  the  readiness  is  not  always  the  truth. 

22936.  Lord  Sandhurst.]  I  suppose  they  are  so  poor  that  they  want  to  take 
advantage  of  every  second  they  can  get  : 

Yes,  that  is  it ;  and  from  evidence  which  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  later 

you 
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you  will  see  tliat  tlie  circumstances,  the  sm-roundings,  of  these  conflicting 
sections  really  diive  them  into  it.  In  this  way  :  in  a  workshop  wliere  they  can 
work  on  tiil  nine  o'clock  atni2;ht  a  woman  runs  tlie  risk  (it  is  not  a  great  risk)  of 
being  found  out  as  having  worked  more  than  10|  hours,  perhaps,  on  Thursday 
and  I'Viday  ;  she  then,  on  Saturday,  goes  to  weigh  in  her  work,  and,  .«ay,  she 
gets  7  or  8  6.  for  it ;  another  woman  also  goes  to  weigh  in  her  work,  but, 
havin<2,  young  women  in  her  shop,  she  has  been  obliged  to  stop  work  al  seven 
o'clock;  she,  for  her  W(  ek's  work,  we  will  say,  earns  5  a-.  6  f/.  ;  she  will  com- 
plain that  she  is  badly  paid,  and  the  man  at  the  warehouse  will  turn  round  and 
say,  "Oh,  Mrs.  So-and-so  can  earn  7  s.  in  a  week  ;  you  do  not  work  properly  ;" 
and  therefore,  by  breaking  the  law,  the  one  woman  prevents  the  wages  of  the 
other  being  put  at  a  fairer  standard. 

22937.  Chairman.']  Of  course  those  who  worked  in  domestic  workshops, 
properly  so  called,  family  workshops  we  might  perhaps  call  them,  Avould  have 
an  advantage  over  the  others? 

Yes  ;  that,  is  wlier;'  I  should  like  your  Lordships  to  get  a  clear  understand- 
ing, becaute  the  public  press  has  fallen  into  a  blunder  on  that  question.  These 
are  family  workshops,  most  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  in  the  courts  or 
garden^;  but  they  are  not  domestic  workshops  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act; 
a  domestic  wotkshop  must  be  a  room  in,  or  part  of,  a  dwelling-house,  and  that 
they  are  not. 

22938.  But  what  r  meant  rather  was,  that  these  shops  where  members  of  the 
family  onlv  are  employed  would  have  an  advantage  over  others,  would  they 
not?' 

No  ;  it  is  w  here  women  over  18  yeai  s  of  age  are  employed,  it  is  the  second 
class  of  ^Yorkshops.  They  get  the  advantage,  because  they  can  make  their 
hours  between  six  o'clock  and  nine  o'clock,  and  an  inspector  cannot  possibly- 
check  it. 

22939.  In  other  words,  what  I  mean  that  the  shops  that  do  not  come 
under  any  ins))ection  would  have  an  advantage  over  the  shops  that  do  come 
under  inspection  as  regards  the  earnings  ? 

All  shops  come  under  inspection  ;  but  those  that  have  the  freedom  of  hours 
of  Section  15  defeat  the  object  of  the  Act  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

22940.  Therefore,  if  the  Act  could  be  uniformly  applied,  it  would  probably 
do  away  with  the  desire  to  evade  the  Act,  by  placing  everybody  on  the  same 
level ? 

It  would,  and  would  immensely  assist  the  powers  of  the  inspector. 

22941.  In  fact,  it  is  the  competition  that  makes  them  anxious  to  evade  the 
Act  ? 

Yes;  and  especially  where,  owing  to  laziness  at  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
tliey  \'\ant  to  make  up  the  week's  work  by  working  longer  hours  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.  An  inspector  seldom  tinds  anybody  working  overtime  on  the 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday;  it  is  almost  always  Thursday  or  Friday. 

22942.  Before  we  leave  that,  have  you  any  idea  what  amendments  in  the  Act 
would  be  necessary  ? 

Yes.  I  think  in  18/8  there  was  a  disposition  to  free  adult  women's  labour 
very  much  from  restrictions.  That  undoubtedly  does  not  answei-,  and  this  trade 
clearly  proves  it ;  and  now  the  wish  is  to  contract  it  again.  If  these  shops  were 
allowed  to  Avork,  all  of  them  except  domestic  ones,  from  six  to  six,  or  seven  to 
seven,  and  in  winter  even  eight  to  eight,  to  put  up  the  hours  of  work  and  the 
hours  of  meals,  then  they  would  readily  fall  into  what  is  the  law,  which  now 
they  do  not  understand ;  and  the  work  to  cease  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturday, 
because  in  a  domestic  w(/rkshop,  or  one  where  only  adult  women  work,  the 
hours  of  w(jrk  muy  be  on  Saturday  until  four  o'clock, 

22943.  When  you  speak  of  domestic  shops,  you  mean  domestic  shops  pro- 
perly so  called  ? 

Legally  so  called. 

(11.)  3  I4  22944.  Of 
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22944   Of  which  there  are  very  few  ? 

Of  which  there  are  very  few.  They  nr^^  far  more  often  tu  be  met  with  in  the 
dressmaking  and  tailoring  trade  tlian  in  this  trade.  Of  course,  there  are  a  o-reat 
many  in  tl  e  tailoring  trade  which  1  have  got  in  my  district,  and  of  which  f  will 
speak  later. 

■-2-94.5-  Then  how  do  you  describe  the^e  other  shops  ? 

As  workshops ;  workshops  in  contradistinction  to  factories, 

22946.  Drawing  no  distinction  in  words  between  those  where  hired  labour 
IS  employed  and  those  \\here  only  members  of  the  ^ame  family  are  employed  ? 

No,  no  distinction.  Where  they  only  employ  the  adult  women  we  describe 
them  as  workshops  under  No.  29  ;  that  is  tl:e  number  of  the  exception. 

22947.  Do  I  understand  that  you  have  a  right  to  visit  any  place  where  work 
is  being  canied  on  ? 

^  Any.  I  would  almost  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  shop  of  any  descrip- 
tion in  that  district  that  has  not  been  visited  during  the  time  1  have  been  there. 
I  founfl  thiee  the  other  day,  much  to  my  astonishment,  that  were  in  such  an 
extiaordinary  corner  that  >ou  would  not  have  beheved  that  it  was  anything  but 
an  old  windmill  ;  they  were  making  staple.-. 

22948.  You  would  not  have  any  right  to  go  into  a  private  house  and  inspect 
would  you  ?  ' 

Under  the  68th  section  an  inspector  has  power  "  to  enter,  inspect,  and 
examine,  at  all  reasonable  times,  by  day  and  nigl.t,  a  factory  and  a  workshop, 
and  every  part  thireof,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  person 
is  en^ployed  therein,  and  to  enter  by  day "  ("  by  day,"  your  Lordship  will 
observe),  "  any  place  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  a  factory  or 
workshop,"  but  to  enter  one  of  those  houses  l)y  night  requires  a  warrant. 

22949.  Lord  Sandhurst.']  But  no  warrant  in  the  daytime  ? 
Mo  warrant  in  the  daytime. 

22950.  Chairman.']  What  is  the  legal  definition  of  "by  day"  and  "by 
night  '  r 

Night  is  any  time  between  nine  p.m.  and  six  a.m. 

22951 .  And  that  gives  you  power  to  enter  into  any  private  house,  or  private 
rooms  in  a  house,  by  dny,  if  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  work  i^  being 
carried  on  there  ? 

Yes. 

22952.  Is  it  the  case  that  a  great  number  of  these  shops  are  situated,  like 
those  you  have  just  mentioned  to  us,  in  very  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  in 
such  places  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  ti  em  ? 

Yes,  they  are  difficult  to  find  in  the  first  instance  ;  but  when  I  took  charge 
of  that  district,  I  did  not  Uke  the  way  the  second  set  of  n  gisters  was  kept,  and 
I  got  the  juniors  to  go  right  through  the  distiiet,  from  end  to  end,  to  make  out 
fresh  ones. 

22953.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  the  .^econd  set  of  registers  "  ? 

W'e  had  a  second  set  foi-  the  chain  and  nail  trades  alone,  or  rather  there  was 
in  Mr.  1  rewer's  time  ;  and  from  alterations,  and  people  leaving,  and  so  on,  they 
have  got  rather  into  a  state  of  confusion  ;  a  new  man  could  scarcely  make  them 
out,  and  I  thought  a  new  set  would  be  better  altogether. 

22954.  How  did  your  assi-tant  find  out  ihese  places  ? 

He  took  the  district  street  by  street  wherever  there  were  any  workshops,  and 
looked  into  all  the  courts,  and  inquired  as  he  went  along,  of  course  taking  the 
old  registers  as  to  what  streets  they  had  been  previously  found  in. 

22955.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  various  officials  in  the  district.'' 
Yes,  the  certifying  surgeons  give  one  assistance;  also  the  school  teachers  and 

school  visitors,  as  to  children  going  to  work  before  they  are  old  enough ;  the 
police  ofcfii  give  us  information  of  where  overtime  is  being  worked  ;  and  other 
people,  .sometimes  by  anonymous  letters,  wiiich  shows  that  the  inspector  is  not 

trusted. 
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trusted.  An  anonymous  letter  is  a  very  doubtful  thing  to  act  upon,  because  an 
inspector  may  by  using-  it  turn  tlie  law  and  the  fining  powers  of  the  Act  to  the 
aid  of  private  spite.  But  aU  complaints,  written  complaints,  have  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Home  Office  with  a  statement  as  to  what  inquiry  has  been 
made  into  their  truth.  If,  therefore,  the  writers  of  anonymous  letters  would 
trust  us  with  their  names,  it  wuuld  give  us  Car  moie  power  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  their  report,  or  show  them,  as  in  many  cases  we  could  show  them,  that  those 
el:istic  sections  of  the  Act  absolutely  prevent  us  from  doing  anything. 

22956.  Do  you  think  that  the  anonymous  letters  are  due  to  private  spite  on 
the  part  of  the  writers  ? 

Yes,  too  often  ;  a  bad  workman  discharged  knows  where  the  law  is  being 
infringed  ;  and  then  he  will  tell  an  inspector,  but  not  before. 

22957.  Do  you  suppose  the  workmen  are  afraid  of  making  complaints  ? 
Yes,  1  think  so  ;  I  think  they  are  very  much  afraid  of  their  names  coming 

out. 

22958.  Would  their  names  be  made  public  necessarily? 

No,  1  have  refused  more  than  once  to  give  the  name,  when  cross-examined 
ill  the  witness-box,  of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

22959.  It  would  be  known  only  to  the  Home  Office  ? 

I  never  let  a  letter  of  complaint  leave  my  possession,  except  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  my  junior,  or  lo  go  to  the  London  office. 

22qGo.  You  mentioned  just  now  about  school  teachers  assisting  you  to  find 
out  cases  where  children  were  set  to  work  under  age  ;  is  that  frequent? 

Not  nov/,  the  regulation  of  the  educational  authorities  in  these  districts  have 
placed  the  standard  of  exemption  so  higli  that  virtually  they  have  stopped  half- 
time  employment,  that  is,  the  employment  of  children,  of  course  excepting 
those  who  are  legally  children  between  13  and  14,  but  who  at  the  age  of  13 
may  be  employed  full  time,  that  is,  as  young  persons,  if  they  have  got  the 
educational  qualification.  That  educational  qualification  is  the  fourth  standard, 
and  in  this  Cradley  district  the  school  authorities  have  placed  the  standard  of 
exempiion  for  children  of  10  at  the  fourth,  which  has  almost  entirely  done 
away  with  half-time  employment,  A  child  is  a  person  who  can  be  employed 
half  time,  but  those  between  13  and  14  years  of  age  are  entitled  to  work 
full  time  as  young  persons. 

22961.  At  what  age  can  they  be^in  to  work  half  time  ? 

At  iO,  provided  the  child  has  got  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the  standaid 
of  exemption  of  the  local  authorities. 

22962.  Then  I  take  it  that  the  action  of  the  local  authorities  is  bene- 
ficial ? 

It  has  been  prejudicial  to  technical  education.  I  consider  that  children 
learning  these  tr.ides  are  obtaining  a  technical  education. 

22963.  Practically  they  do  not  go  to  work  until  over  13  ? 

Twelve  or  13.  Formerly  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  work  at  eight  years 
of  age  ;  then  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  age  was  raised  to  10;  now  the  local 
authorities  by  their  action  raise  it  very  nearly  to  12. 

22964.  And  do  you  think  that  is  prejudicial  ? 

I  think  it  is  prejudicial  lo  the  interest  of  the  children;  and  in  the  case  of 
badly  paid  trades  like  these  I  think  it  is  hard  on  the  families. 

22965.  You  do  not  think  that  the  working  half  time  is  any  physical  injury 
to  children  from  10  to  12  or  13  years  of  age? 

I  think  it  is  less  severe  for  two  children  to  blow  a  pair  of  bellows  between 
them  for  a  day  than  it  is  for  a  lad  of  13  to  blow  them  the  whole  day. 

■.^2966.  But  still  that  would  not  quite  answer  my  question ;  that  would  be 
merely  saying  thai  it  was  more  injurious  for  a  boy  of  13  to  be  blowing  the 
whole  day  than  for  children  under  13  years  of  age  to  be  blowing  half  a  day; 

Ul.)  '  3  K  what 
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what  J  want  to  know  is  whether  you  think  it  advisable  for  their  health  that 
children  should  work  half  time  ? 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  little  work  in  these  shops  that  a  child 
can  pick  up  working  Italf  time,  whereby  when  he  becomes  old  enough  to  work 
full  time  he  can  then  begin  really  to  earn  his  living. 

22967.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  convictions  in  these  prosecu- 
tions yc  u  spoke  of? 

Yes ;  some  magistrates  seem  disinclined  to  put  any  penalties  on  them.  I 
may  say  that  a  gentleman  who  was  here  on  Friday,  Mr.  Bassano,  has  very 
much  altered  his  views  with  referenc  to  interfering  with  the  employment  of 
adult  women.  I  have  heard  him  from  the  bench  express  himself  very  strongly 
that  the  law  should  not  interfi  re  with  them.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  he  has 
altered  his  views. 

22968.  You  said  just  now,  1  think,  that  up  to  18/8  the  tenilency  was  not  to 
interfere  with  adult  funale  labour? 

In  18/8,  when  the  last  Facto;y  Act  was  being  passed  ;  that  is,  the  Act  of 
18/8,  the  disposition,  the  clamour,  then  was  to  let  women  do  as  they  liked. 

22069.  Now  you  think  that  opinion  has  cha':ged  on  that  matter? 
I  think  very  much. 

22970.  What  is  that  due  to  ? 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  women's  labour  has  become  excessive,  and  entered 
more  keenly  into  competition  with  that  of  males 

22971.  That  is  what  I  want  to  find  out  from  you,  whether  you  think  it  is 
due  mainly  to  the  latter  or  t(;  the  former  that  the  women  ai'e  cutting  do  .»n 
men's  labonr,  or  that  the  work  is  really  injurious  to  them  ? 

I  think  that  the  work  is  injurious  to  the  women,  and  that  it  has  the  effect  of 
cutting  down  the  men's  wages,  but  I  would  not  stop  it  on  that  account ;  but  I 
think  tiiese  hours  of  work  are  absolutely  injurious  to  women,  and  also  tend  to 
demoralise  the  household  and  expose  the  childre  n  to  negle.t. 

22072.  Do  you  think,  also,  tl.at  the  quality  and  the  class  of  the  work  done, 
in  the  heavier  kinds  of  work,  is  injurious  to  women  and  ciiiUiren? 
Yes. 

2297  -'.  Have  \  ou  enough  technical  knowledge  of  these  trades  to  suggest  in 
what  way  the  work  which  women  do  should  be  restricted  ? 

1  think,  that,  undoubtedly,  women  should  be  forbidden  to  work  the  oliver  for 
cutting  up  large  iron,  that  is,  cold.  I  watched  a  woman  last  week  assisting  her 
husband  doing  this,  and  J  think  she  runs  great  risk  of  permanent  injury 
by  such  work.  1  also  think  that  some  restrictions  should  be  put  on  the  use  of 
the  Oliver  otherwise,  but  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  women  and  girls  should 
be  absolutely  forbidden  to  work  on  any  oliver,  because  Olivers  vary  considerably 
in  weight,  and  some  of  these  sinaller  Olivers  are  used  for  even  making 
liobnails.  Well,  the  hob  is  a  very  small  nail,  and  1  doubt  if  the  work 
of  using  that  oliver  is  more  severe  than  the  work  of  using  an  ordinary  sewing 
machine. 

22974.  And  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  define  the  oliver 
that  might  be  used  and  the  oliver  that  might;  not  be  used  ? 

That  is  a  question  I  have  been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  about ;  I  have 
been  asking  tlie  weights  of  clivers,  and  trying  the  depressing  power  required, 
and  I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  above  a  certain  size  they  will 
v.ork  easier  than  below  it.  Some  of  these  little  ones  seem  to  require  a  con- 
siderable pull  to  get  them  to  work  ;  others  are  so  balanced  that  they  come 
down  very  easily  ;  and  I  think  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  way  the  oliver  is 
fixed. 

22975.  "What  is  so  injurious,  or  is  said  to  be  so  injurious,  is  the  jar  ? 

Yes,  the  jar ;  that  is  in  cutting  up  this  cold  iron;  it  is  painful  to  see  women 
working  at  that.    I  watched  this  man  and  his  wife  cutting  this  cold  iron  u\); 

it 
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it  took  them  just  one  hour  to  cut  up  4  cwt.  of  half-inch  iron  for,  I  think,  a 
five-inch  spike.  Botl.  he  and  his  wi^e  seemed  much  exhausted  afterwards,  and 
she  looked  flushed,  and  altogether  as  if  she  was  certainly  suffering  from  the  elfects 
of  if.  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not  get  it  cut  up  by  hi>  master,  by  power,  and  he 
said  his  master  wanted  5  s.  a  ton  for  doing  it ;  that  would  virtually  mean  that 
he  would  be  paying  1  s.  an  hour  for  his  labour ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  work- 
men would  be  paying  1  s.  an  hour  ;  it  would  take  him  five  hours  to  cut  up  a  ton. 
Many  of  these  master?,  I  am  told,  will  cut  it  up  at  1  a  hundredweight;  w!:ere 
they  do  so  it  is  very  beneficial  to  the  man  to  accept  it. 

22976.  I  presume  th.it  if  the  work  that  women  ^eie  allowed  to  do  were 
restricted  in  any  way,  you  would  propose  that  that  should  be  embodied  in  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act? 

Yes,  I  think  undoubtedly  it  should.  You  see  in  the  last  Act  passed  a  clause  was 
])ut  in  forbidding  children  to  clean  machinery  in  motion.  That  used  to  lead  to 
accidents,  and  therefore  that  is  a  pi  ecedent  for  the  clause  to  be  put  in  forbidding 
the  cold  iron,  or  iron  above  a  certain  size,  to  be  cut  by  women  ;  and  an  ins[)ecior 
could  easily  detect  them  in  the  act  if  they  broke  the  law  in  that  way. 

'^2977.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  a  good  thing  to  give  the  inspector  any 
discretionary  power,  any  arbitrary  power ;  for  in^ftance,  as  the  use  of  the 
Oliver  ? 

I  think  if  it  is  forbidden  by  law  ;  he  must  have  power  to  take  proceedings. 

22978.  I  do  not  mean  th;it ;  but  as  to  whether  such  an  oliver  may  be  used,  or 
such  another  may  not  ? 

No  ;  1  think  it  woul !  be  better  to  make  a  fixed  weight  of  oliver  to  go  by.  I 
think  if  you  forbade  the  use  of  the  oliver  entirely  to  women,  you  would  create  a 
hardship  in  the  trade  which  they  would  at  once  cry  out  against. 

22979.  As  I  understand  you,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  weight,  but 
of  way  the  oliver  is  fixed  or  hung? 

Yes,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so.  I  may  be  wrong  on  that  pomt;  but  I  should 
rather  like  to  inquire  a  little  more  into  that  question,  and  lay  the  matter  before 
you  in  a  short  statement. 

22980.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  give  the 
inspector,  as  I  say,  an  arbitrary  power  of  fixing  the  kind  of  oliver  that  may  be 
used  ? 

No  ;  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  an  inspector  is  rarely  recognised  as 
fair. 

22981.  Can  yon  tell  the  Committee  what  the  ordinary  weight  is  of  the  hammer 
that  women  and  girls  use  ? 

Yes.  The  girl  Elizabeth  Wright  had  no  notion  what  the  weight  of  the 
hammers  was,  and  she  simply  made  a  guess  at  it  ;  it  has  got  into  all  the  papers 
that  it  weighed  seven  pounds  ;  but  the  two  hammers  together  weigh  just  under 
three  pounds. 

22982.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the  two  hammers  "? 

She  has  one  hammer  for  welding  her  links  which  weighs  about  a  pound,  and 
another  for  turning  them  ;  women  prefer  a  heavier  hammer  for  turning,  and  that 
weighs  about  2i  lbs.,  some  women  use  them  as  heavy  as  2^  lbs.,  preferring  them 
rather  heavier. 

22983.  J)id  you  weigh  these  particular  hammers? 

I  weighed  those  particular  hammers,  as  the  witness'  previous  statement 
had  been  obtained  by  me ;  and  I  promptly  went  there  to  get  the  matter  set 
right,  because  I  knew  it  was  a  mistake. 

22984.  Then  the  hammers  vary  from  about  1  lb.  to  about  2|  lbs.  ? 
Yes. 

22985.  Do  you  consider,  taking  one  weighing  2|  lbs.,  the  use  of  a  hammer 
of  that  weight  very  laborious  for  a  girl  ? 

(11.)  3K2  No; 
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No  ;  she  does  not  use  it  incessantl3^  Vou  see,  each  link  has  to  be  turned ; 
she  turns  it  with  one  hammer,  then  takes  up  the  smaller  hammer  to  weld 
with.  If  she  were  to  be  working  it  continuously  I  tliink  it  would  be 
laborious. 

22986.  Have  any  cases  of  women  or  girls  carrying  heavy  weights  come  to 
your  notice  ? 

Yes;  there  was  the  case  of  a  gii-1  at  Sedgley  who  slipped  in  carrying  a  bundle 
of  iron  ;  it  was  a  fn^sty  morning,  and  the  bundle  fell  across  her  chest  and  broke 
the  bone  of  her  stays.  Her  mother  said  she  would  be  in  bed  for  two  or  three 
days,    1  did  not  hear  that  there  was  any  permanent  injury. 

22987.  Was  she  c  irrying  a  load  that  you  think  was  injurious  ? 

She  was  carrying  a  60-pound  bundle,  and  many  of  these  women  have  to 
carry  these  CO-pound  bundles  a  mile  ;  you  see  tliem'stopping  to  rest;  and  it  is 
heavy  work,  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  masters  cannot  make  arrangements  to 
send  this  raw  material  to  the  workshops  to  be  made  up.  In  the  report  I  have 
made  I  have  estimated  thai;  five  hours  a  week  is  absolutely  lost  to  these  women 
by  having  to  go  to  the  warehouse  to  get  their  iron,  and  then  to  go  and  get  their 
work  weighed  in  ;  but  if  trade  is  .slack  they  may  have  to  go  twice  or  even  thr.^e 
times  before  they  can  get  iion. 

22988.  As  to  the  factories  where  machinery  is  employed,  you  have  no  sug- 
gestions to  make,  have  you  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

22989.  Now  as  to  the  blowing  ;  do  you  consider  the  blowing  to  be  improper 
work  for  a  female  ? 

You  have  not  asked  me  anything  yet  about  the  sanitary  state  of  the  work- 
shops which  is  the  previous  paragraph. 

22990.  Of  course  that  would  not  come  under  you  officially  ? 

It  does,  and  I  wish  to  say  this,  that  some  strong  statements  have  been 
made  about  the  sanitary  state  of  these  workshops,  which  are  utterly  mis- 
leading. The  confusion  has  arisen  by  the  insanitary  state  of  the  yards 
in  which  they  are  placed,  or  the  houses  near  which  they  are.  These 
workshops  are  little  more  than  blacksmiths'  smithies  with  four  bare  walls. 
They  have  got  plenty  of  windows  in  them,  or  rather  openings  not  glazed, 
and  we  cannot  interfere  with  the  sanitary  state  of  tlie  yard,  which  sur- 
rounds them  ;  we  have  no  power.  Where  I  find  insanitary  closets,  or  pig- 
styes,  or  anything  of  that  sort  close  to  shops,  1  liave  called  the  attention  of  the 
sanitary  authorities  to  these  ;  but  1  cannot  deal  with  it  as  an  insanitary  workshop. 
And  as  to  their  being  badly  ventilated,  which  one  of  the  witnesses  mentioned  to 
you,  that  simply  is  not  the  case.  They  are  too  well  ventilated;  \ou  have  to 
get  out  of  the  draughts  that  are  in  them  very  often  on  a  cold  day,  or  else  you 
remember  it  afterwards  ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  addition  to 
the  windows,  a  big  hole  or  two  in  the  roof. 

22991.  We  had  it  mentioned  in  evidence  that  some  of  the  shops  were  very 
low,  and  got  very  hot  in  hot  weather  ? 

Yes. 

22992.  And  also  that  they  were  very  draughty,  full  of  draughts;  but  it  was 
not  alleged  that  that  was  unwholesome  to  workers,  hut  that  it  was  unwhole- 
some to  the  children  who  were  brought  in  when  their  moiiiers  were  working  in 
the  shops  ? 

There  are  some  of  the  shops  that  with  advantage  might  be  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  do  not  know  what  power  the  authorities  have  to  absolutely  shut 
up  a  shop  ;  but  if  they  have  not  power  to  do  so  they  should  have. 

iVi993.  ^^'hat  powers  have  you  as  regards  an  unsanitary  shop  ? 
We  have  pow^r  to  deal  with  it  as  not  being  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  also 
the  power  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  local  authorities. 

22994.  The  sanitary  authorities  ? 

The  local  sanitary  authorities,  which  I  think  is  a  slow  means  of  working.  We 

might 
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might  perhaps  have  rather  more  power  ;  in  fact,  I  think  the  inspector  might 
have  power  to  shut  up  a  shop  that  he  did  not  find  was  fit  to  be  used  as  a 
workshop. 

22995.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  make  a  report  to  the  sanitary  authorities, 
and  they  take  no  action  in  the  matter,  you  can  do  nothing,  can  you? 

No. 

22996.  At  any  rate  the  evil  must  he  in  the  shop  itself  before  you  can  act  in 
the  matter  ? 

In  the  shop  itself.  I  have  got  the  local  authorities  to  deal  with  outside 
questions  ;  but  in  those  cases  the  matter  lias  only  come  before  my  notice, 
and  therefore  I  have  called  their  attention  to  it  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
nuisance. 

22997.  And  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  factory  inspector 
should  have  some  powers  of  dealing  with  unsanitary  conditions  in  these 
shops  ? 

Yes,  unsanitary  or  unsuitable  workshops.  There  are  some  few  round  niy 
district  that  are  only  fit  for  pigstyes. 

22998.  What  is  you  opinion  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  yards  and 
surroundings  of  these  shops,  dwelling  houses,  and  so  on  ? 

It  is  bad  in  several  places,  and  open  to  considerable  improvement. 

22999.  Where  do  you  find  the  worst  localities  ? 
Anvil  Yard,  The  Pleck— — 

23000.  "Where  is  that  ? 

That  is  a  portion  of  Cradley  Heath,  between  Cradley  Heath  and  Old  Hill; 
and  sundry  other  workshops,  where,  from  mining  operations,  sinking  has  gone 
on  ;  they  have  sunk  out  of  their  level,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  anything 
like  wet  weather,  they  get  the  drainings  of  the  surrounding  ground. 

23001.  In  that  case,  would  anything  short  of  absolute  removal  be  of  any 
use  r 

No,  I  think  not. 

23002.  Do  you  know  whether  these  shops  and  houses  generally  belong  to  the 
occupier  r 

No  ;  occasionally  they  belong  to  the  occupier,  but  usually  when  the  shops  do 
the  houses  belong  to  them  too  ;  they  have  bought  a  house  and  shop, 

23003.  That  is  what  I  meant ;  is  it  commonly  the  case  that  the  house  and 
shop  belong  to  the  occupier  ? 

No. 

23004.  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Bassano  that  in  the  district  he  was 
speaking  of  it  was  very  frequently  the  case  ? 

No ;  1  should  not  like  to  speak  positively,  but  I  think  not,  because  I  so 
often  hear  the  complaint  that  they  cannot  get  the  landlord  to  do  anything  for 
them. 

23005.  Do  you  know  are  the  properties  generally  very  small,  or  do  a  great 
many  houses  belong  to  one  person  ? 

I  cannot  say. 

23006.  I  take  it  that  you  think  there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district  ? 

I  do. 

23007.  Then  as  to  the  blowing  ;  do  you  consider  that  it  is  unsuitable  for 
females  ? 

Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  I  think  it  so  far  unsuitable  that  I  would  absolutely 
stop  their  blowing.  There  are  not  a  large  number  of  female  blowers,  and  I 
think  they  decrease  ;  but  I  find  that  where  girls  are  taken  to  learn  the  trade  as 
so-called  apprentices,  the  employer  (I  do  not  know  if  from  motives  of  economy, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  reason)  will  employ  these  girls  a  portion  of  their  time 
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to  do  the  blowing.  A  blower  would  cost  him  3  or  3*.  6d.  a  week,  whei  eas 
these  girls  may  be  learning  the  trade  of  chain- making  at  2  5.  Gd. 

23008.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  "  so-called  apprentice^  "  ? 
I  do  not  think  ti)ere  is  any  legal  binding. 

23009.  You  mean  just  taken  to  learn  the  trade,  1  suppose,  for  very  low 
wages,  or  for  nothing  at  first  ? 

For  nothing"  at  first,  in  some  c;ises  ;  in  other  cases,  I  think,  they  begin  at 
2  s.  6  d.  per  week,  and  increase  to  3  6  d.,  and  then  to  A  s.  Q  d. ;  but,  in  some 
cases,  for  the  first  month  or  two  they  will  only  get  what  tliey  call  pocket-money. 
As  to  female  blowers  standing  on  the  bar,  which  has  been  spoken  about, 
that  is  quite  an  exceptional  thing.  I  tried  lo  find  one  the  other  day, 
;!nd  I  could  not  ;  neither  could  I  hear  of  one  who  was  blowing  in  that  way.  I 
did  manage,  in  huniing  about  for  one,  to  find  one  or  two  cases  of  girls  blowing 
two  pairs  of  bellows  linked  together.  They  said  the  work  was  harder  than  one 
pair,  but  they  did  not  much  object  to  it,  because,  instead  of  getting  3  s.  a  week 
they  got  4  s.,  and  perhaps  pocket-money  as  well.  In  blowing  these  bellows  the 
worker  invariably  h;is  one  rest  in  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon,  for 
ten  mii.utes  or  so.  I  think  from  uatching  them,  that  it  is  moie  seveie  labour 
to  blow  the  bellows  standing  on  the  gi  ound  than  it  is  standing  on  the  hellows ; 
and  though  Mr.  Hingley  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  girl  standing  on  the 
bellows,  and  was  very  much  shocked  by  it,  he  admits  that  it  was  two  years  ago, 
audi  could  not  learn  that  he  had  ever  seen  another  case.  I  have  asked  the 
lads  about  it,  and  they  say  that  it  makes  a  change  to  stand  on  the  bellows  to 
blow  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  top  of  the  shop  would 
make  it  unwholesome,  because  the  roof,  generally  speaking,  has  got  sundry 
holes  about  it,  and  they  ne\  er  seem  to  look  as  if  tljcy  w(  re  very  hot  up  there. 
Tiiey  may  swallow  more  carbon  perhaps  than  is  good  for  them. 

23010.  Have  you  noticed  anything  immodest  or  indecent  in  the  way  the 
work  is  carried  on,  in  regard  to  the  clothing  they  wear,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  r 

Never,  as  far  as  regards  the  clothing  of  the  women  ;  had  I  done  so,  I  should 
have  expostulated  with  them  about  it;  and  you  may  certainly  see  far  more 
indecency  in  the  stalls  ol'  a  London  theatre  than  you  may  see  in  a  chain  and 
n;iil  shop,  in  the  w^ay  of  clothing. 

23011.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  advimtages  of  the 
factory  over  the  workshop  ;  what  do  you  think  about  that  r 

1  think  that  the  advantages  are  against  the  factories.  For  this  leason, 
women  working  at  this  trade,  it  they  go  10  the  factory  to  work,  would  be 
absent  fr(-m  their  homes  some  13  hours  a  day,  less  an  hour  for  dinner  ;  during 
that  hour  the  woman  would  have  to  hurry  home  and  get  her  own  dinner  ;  she 
would  have  no  chance  of  getting  the  dinner  of  her  children  or  family 
ready  ;  and  if,  as  is  now  said,  married  women  should  be  stopped  working 
in  these  v  orkshops  because  they  neglec  t  their  l;omes,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  would  neglect  them  far  more  if  they  had  to  go  to  a 
faitory.  Here  is  a  shop  within  20  or  30  yards  of  the  house  of  the 
worker ;  a  woman  can  keej)  her  eye  on  her  children  while  working 
in  her  shop  ;  she  can  get  her  own  meals,  their  meals,  and  her  husband's  meals, 
and  she  can  see  that  they  are  sent  off  to  school ;  she  need  not  have  an)  body 
to  look  after  them  or  take  charge  of  them  ;  she  can  even  have  tin  m  in  the  shop 
with  her  (or  an  hour  or  two,  if  tiiey  are  inclined  to  stray  away  from  hojne, 
without  doing  any  harm  to  them. 

23012.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  work  being  done  in  the  factory  would 
gradually  do  away  with  the  work  of  married  women  ? 

No,  1  do  not.  "l  heard  Mr.  Bassano  say  that  he  would  nc;t  consider  a  widow 
a  married  woman  ;  but  I  think  you  have  got  to  look  at  it  that  it  you  stop 
married  women  working,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  you  do  not  encourage 
men  and  women  living  together  without  marriage;  how  would  it  be  for  an 
inspector  to  come  questioning  these  women  ;  would  you  make  him  insist  on  a 

woman 
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woman  producing  her  marriage  ceriificate,  supposing  he  believed  a  woman  was 
an  uniuarried  woman  ? 

23013.  I  meant,  do  y  ai  think  that  if  the  work  was  more  generally  carried  on 
in  factories  married  women  would  naturally  cease  to  work,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culties you  have  named  ? 

No,  I  think  not.  I  think  you  find  there  are  many  mari'ied  women  working- 
in  factories.  Take  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  ;  a  very  large  number  work 
there,  and  wliat  is  the  consequence.  Their  homes  are  left  in  the  char^'e  of  the 
elder  children,  or  they  have  to  pay  some  one  to  look  after  their  children  m 
their  absence,  or  they  put  tlieir  young  children  out  during  the  time  of  their 
absence  from  home  at  the  factory,  and  infant  mortality  is  increased  bv  it.  And 
I  think  in  addition  that  these  very  workpeople  would  cry  out  a^'ainst  it.  I 
have  put  the  question  to  many  of  them,  would  they  like  to  go  and  work  in 
factories  ;  and  the  majority  of  them  say,  "  No,  we  would  rather  have  this  work 
at  our  own  doors ;  if  we  have  to  go  to  a  factory  we  are  bound  to  be  there  at  a 
certain  moment  in  tlie  morning,  no  matter  how  the  weather  is,  or  anything 
else  ;  whereas,  here,  if  we  do  not  feel  inelined  to  do  any  work  before  breakfast, 
we  need  not  do  it."  \  look  upon  these  trades  as  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
working-classes,  especially  where  the  husband  is  employed  at  another  trade ;  he 
gets  out  of  work,  and  the  earnings  of  the  rest  of  the  family  keep  things  going 
for  them. 

23014.  Then  on  the  whole  you  prefer  the  workshop  system  to  the  factory 
system  r 

■  I  do. 

23015.  But  you  think  that  the  suggestions  that  you  made  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  vvoikshops  ? 

Yes,  I  think  the  same  regulations  as  to  hours  of  work  and  meals  should  be 
applied  to  all,  save  and  except  domestic  workshops,  where  some  further  latitude 
might  be  allowed  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals. 

23016.  Do  you  think  that  all  these  domestic  workshops  and  others  should  bs 
registered  ;  I  mean  that  the  occupier  should  be  obliged  to  notify  the  inspector 
or  register  them  in  some  way,  whenever  he  was  going  to  carry  01  work  in  one 
of  them  ? 

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  because  one  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  we  have  to  contend  is  the  constant  migration  of  these  occupiers,  shifting 
from  one  shop  to  another.  If  they  had  to  give  notice  of  their  existence,  an 
inspector  could  then  keep  the  whole  of  the  names  within  his  grasp  ;  but  now, 
perhaps  you  get  a  troublesome  occupier,  and  if  you  are  a  little  bit  sharp  in 
watching  him  after  hours,  he  will  shift  away  somewhere  else,  in  order  that, 
as  he  thinks,  he  may  avoid  you,  and  he  will  do  so  for  a  time.  I  think  a 
registered  letter  would  be  quite  sufficient. 

2301 7.  Would  you  put  it  upon  the  occupier  or  the  landlord  r 
I  would  put  it  upon  the  occupier. 

23018.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  sufficiently  uniform 
system  of  commencement  of  work  and  leaving  off  work  ? 

1  think  it  would  fall  into  a  uniform  system  if  it  was  compulsory.  As  I  put  it 
just  now  six  to  six,  or  seven  to  seven  ;  because  I  find  that  in  the  district,  as  it 
stands,  the  practice  is  for  all  to  work  for  the  same  hours,  where  they  are  under 
the  tighter  restrictions  ;  that  is  is  to  say,  the  dinner  hour  in  Cradley  Heath,  right 
through  the  whole  of  these  workshops,  is  one  o'clock  to  two. 

23019.  But  we  have  heard  in  evidence  of  work  going  on  very  late  at  night, 
up  to  11  o'clock,  and  so  on,  and  very  early  in  the  morning;  four  in  the 
morning  ? 

Yes ;  but  as  I  have  said  within  the  restrictions  as  to  certain  ages,  to  let  them 
please  themselves  whetiier  it  shall  be  six  (o  six  or  seven  to  seven,  but  make  them 
have  it  up  in  their  shops  which  it  is. 
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23020.  But  do  you  think  that  it  would  not  be  practically  a  great  incon- 
venience if  they  were  compelled  to  work  either  from  six  to  six  or  seven  to 
seven  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  would.  As  the  law  now  stands  they  have  power  to  alter 
their  hours  of  work  once  in  three  months  by  giving  notice  under  the  i^ictory 
Regulations;  that  is  many  of  them  in  the  summer  time  will  work  from  six 
to  six. 

23021.  But  it  would  be  quite  useless  if  you  had  in  one  small  district  some 
working  six  to  six,  and  some  working  to  10  o'clock  at  rnght  ? 

But  I  say  six  to  six  or  seven  to  seven  ;  I  draw  the  line  at  seven. 

23022.  You  do  not  think  tt.at  drawmgthe  line  at  seven  would  be  luoked  upon 
as  a  great  hardship  by  them  ? 

No,  I  think  not.  The  only  doubt  I  have  in  my  own  min.d  is  whether  in  the 
winter  time  you  might  not  give  them  the  latitude  of  making  it  from  eight  to  eight. 
Many  trades  now  prefer  in  the  winter  eight  to  seven,  having  their  breakfast 
before  they  begin,  and  only  stopping  one  hour  for  dinner. 

23023.  And  you  do  not  think  with  regard  to  the  work  we  have  heard  of  as 
being-  carried  on  at  night,  and,  as  I  say,  very  early  in  the  morning,  that  it  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  hardship  if  it  were  stopped  ? 

No,  I  do  not  ;  I  think  tliose  are  undersellers  in  the  trade,  or  foreigners  who 
fill  up  spare  time  in  i'.    By  foreigners  I  mean  colliers  and  such  men. 

23024.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  existence  of  the  foggers  that  have  been 
spoken  of? 

Yes.  The  worst  of  these  foggers,  I  consider,  is  that  they  are  largely  em 
]jloyed  by  the  masters.  The  masters  know  their  habits,  tricks  you  may  almost 
describe  them  a*,  and  they  drive  work  into  their  hands;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  they  pay  them  nothing ;  the  whole  of  the  pay  of  a  fogger  comes  out  of 
tlie  wages  of  the  workmen.  Some  masters  will  even  go  so  far  as  refusing  to 
give  workpeople  iron,  and  sending  them  to  the  foggers  for  it.  The  difficulty  is 
to  iind  a  remedy  for  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  these  workers  under- 
stand that  self-help  and  standing  together  is  what  they  are  most  in  need  of ;  that 
they  could  drive  the  fogger  out  of  his  position  to-morrow. 

23025.  If  they  combined  you  mean  ? 

If  they  combined.  And  the  masters  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do 
to  get  rid  of  these  foggers.  A  master  dealing  with  a  lot  of  workpeople,  directly 
he  gets  pressed  for  time  with  an  order  sends  to  a  fogger ;  and  all  the 
dodges  these  foggers  are  up  to  I  have  learned  from  the  masters,  as  they  know 
them  all;  but  the  general  addition  1  get  when  I  have  heard  of  it  is,  "  Do  not 
mention  my  name,  because  I  should  not  like  the  foggers  to  think  that  I  say 
anything  against  them." 

23026.  Then  you  look  upon  the  fogger  as  a  convenience  and  advantage  to 
the  master  r 

Yes,  for  which  he  pays  nothing;  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  workpeople 
carrying  their  work  to  and  fro  ;  the  master  gets  all  that  done  for  nothing. 

23027.  Do  you  consider  the  fogger  to  be  any  advantage  in  any  way  to  the 
workmen  ? 

I  think  he  is  ;  I  think  in  bad  times  when  the  masters  for  whom  they 
regularly  work  cannot  give  them  out  work  to  do,  they  can  get  small 
quantities  taken  off  their  hands  by  the  fogger ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  are 
good  foggers  as  well  as  bad  ones.  And  then  again,  as  to  the  shops  which  many 
of  these  foggers  keep,  they  do  not  tell  the  people  that  they  are  to  deal  there, 
but  they  virtually  expect  it  of  them,  and  in  th>u  way  they  get  robbed  again. 
1  always  find  that  the  fogger  s  price  for  flour  and  things  of  that  sort  is  higher 
than  in  the  shops  near  by ;  but  many  of  the  workpeople  will  tell  you,  "  Oh, 
well,  he  gives  me  work ;  it  is  only  fair  I  should  do  something  for  him  " ;  and 
thev  look  upon  it  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

23028.  Is 
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23028.  Is  it  common  for  the  foggers  to  keep  provision  shops  or  public-  " 
houses  ■? 

I  do  not  know  about  public-houses  ;  I  believe  there  are  few  of  those  ;  but 
provision  shops  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  keep. 

23029.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  it  amounts  to  practicall}'  an  evasion 
of  the  'I'ruck  Act,  and  that  workmen  will  be  paid  their  wages  in  the  workshop  ; 
the  shop  will  be  close  by,  and  they  will  go  and  buy  their  provisions,  and  the 
money  will  be  brought  back  again  to  the  workshop  to  pay  other  workmen;  so 
that, practically  speaking,  it  -would  amount  to  trade  in  kind? 

Exactly;  but  1  tried  again  and  again  t-j  get  sufficient  evidence  to  risk  a 
prosecution  under  the  Truck  Act,  or  rather  to  obtain  sanction  to  prosecute 
under  the  Truck  Act,  and  I  have  always  failed  ;  I  cannot  get  the  evidence  lo 
justify  n)y  risking  it. 

23030.  Have  you  anv  authority  to  prosecute  ? 
We  have  power  to  prosecute  under  the  Truck  Act. 

23031.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  amended  in  any  way  with  advantage? 

No.  I  have  not  siudie>J  tlic  question  very  closely.  I  do  not  know  whether 
with  more  legal  knowledge  it  might  be  turned  to  account.  There  is  one  case 
of  a  fogger ;  lie  is  a  very  illiterate  man ;  he  gives  the  weight  of  the  nails 
brought  in,  and  that  weight  is  then  taken  into  his  shop  in  the  front  of  the 
premises,  and  the  daughter,  who  looks  after  the  shop,  will  calculate  what  has 
get  to  be  paid  for  the  nails ;  she  puts  it  down  on  the  ticket,  and  the  worker 
goes  back  again  into  the  nail  warehouse  to  get  paid.  By  that  means  that  girl 
gets  to  know  every  penny  that  every  v/orker  is  going  to  take  out,  and  no  doubt 
can  very  easily  put  pressure  on  to  buy  something.  In  that  shop  they  told  me 
the  price  of  flour,  ;ind  they  said  they  charged  the  same  to  all  their  customers. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards  I  found  a  woman  who  was  working  ibr  them,  and  she 
assured  me  that  they  made  her  pay  1  s.  a  strike  (I  think  a  strike  is  about 
64  lbs.)  more  than  they  had  told  me  in  the  shop.  I  said,  "  Do  they  compel  you 
to  buy  it? "  She  said,  "  No,  but  if  I  did  not  do  it,  I  should  not  get  the  work." 
I  am  almost  sorry  that  that  witness  was  not  biought  before  your  Committee, 
because  she  said  she  did  not  care  what  came  of  it,  she  should  tell  the  truth 
about  the  matter. 

23032.  Earl  of  Limerick.~]  You  have  visited  the  places  but  could  not  get 
evidence  to  justify  a  prosecution  r 

^'es. 

23033.  Is  it  not  a  defect  in  the  Act  itself  ? 

No  ;  it  is  being  unable  t  •  get  evidence.    These  people  are  so  afraid  of  coming 
forward,  fearing  that  they  may  get  an  unenviable  notoriety. 

23034.  Chairman^  It  would  be  under  Section  6  of  the  Truck  Act,  would  it 
not,  that  you  would  proceed  ? 

Yes,  under  the  6th  Section.  You  see  it  says  there  "  express  or  implied  ;  " 
but  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  evidence.  To  take  a  case  and 
fail  would  weaken  one's  power  very  much. 

23035.  And  I  suppose  these  shops  are  frequently  not  held  in  the  name 
of  the  fogger,  but  they  belong  to  his  wife  or  someone  else  connected  with 
him? 

They  belong  to  some  one  of  the  family. 

23036.  And  even  if  that  was  forbidden,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  transfer 
them  to  someone  else  as  a  nominal  owner? 

They  could  transfer  it  to  another  house  in  the  street.    Where  they  want  to 
do  it,  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  evade  the  enactment. 

23037.  You   cannot   suggest  any   way  in  which    the  Act  could  be 
strengthened  ? 

I  think  the  establishment  of  this  Committee  has  done  a  great  deal  to  frighten 
them.    I  do  not  hear  nearly  so  much  of  it  now  as  I  did  before  ;  I  think  they 
(11.)  3  L  are 
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are  fearful  of  publicity  ;  that  is  the  great  thing  that  they  dread.  Of  course  if 
you  get  hold  of  one  or  two  cases,  it  u  ould  virtually  pvit  a  st  ip  to  it ;  just  in  the 
same  way  as  formerly  there  was  a  great  deal  of  taking  out  of  breeze  or  gleeds 
from  the  masters  themselves,  and  now  that  all  seems  to  have  stopped,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  whom  I  am  irying  very  hard  to  catch  at  the  present 
time. 

23038.  How  do  you  account  for  that  having  died  out  r 

Because  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  the  long  protracted  strike,  they  knew  that 
the  Union  was  trying  to  get  hold  of  them  for  forcing  men  to  take  gleeds,  which 
was  being  done,  no  doubt.  But  the  workpeople  will  not  trust  ihe  ins])ector,  and 
the  masters  will  not  tell  liini  anything  about  it. 

23039.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use  if  a  list  of  their  prices  had  to  be 
put  up  in  these  trucksters'  shops  ? 

Possibly  it  might  be  ;  but  the  prices  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  where 
the  price  list  is  subject  to  a  discount  of  percentage,  I  think  if  a  man  wants  to 
evade  it,  he  would  do  so  whether  the  price  list  was  up  or  not,  I  think  these 
people  are  pretty  well  alive  to  the  prices  as  far  ns  that  goes. 

23040.  You  mean  the  people  who  buy  .- 
When  they  weigh  in. 

23041.  I  was  talking  of  the  price  of  provisions  ? 

I  beg  pardon  ;  I  did  not  understand  that.    No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

23042.  Practically,  I  suppose,  even  if  such  a  list  were  put  up,  the  people  are 
not  sufficiently  independent  to  insist  upon  paying  no  more  than  the  price  in  the 
regular  siiops  ? 

They  do  pay  more  in  these  small  places,  and  do  it  apparently  with  their  eyes 
open. 

23043.  Have  you  read  the  evidence,  as  far  as  it  has  been  pubhshed  in  the 
newspapers  ? 

Yes.  Tiie  Birmingham  paper  appears  to  have  had  the  best  report  of  it,  and  I 
have  read  the  whole  of  that  pretty  carefully.  There  is  one  point  I  should 
mention  before  going  into  that.  This  occujjation  which  has  been  spoken 
about  as  so  degrading  to  a  woman,  is  nothing  like  so  bad  as  the  employment  of 
women  in  the  moulding  shops  of  iron  works,  i  think  if  any  amendment  of  the 
Act  took  place,  the  women  would  obtain  a  great  boon  if  that  was  made 
illegal. 

23044.  Tl'at  is  not  a  matter  before  the  Committee  ? 

No ;  but  i  mean  I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  it  with  reference  to  this 
trade.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  degrading  occupation,  this  nail-making  ;  it  is  not 
anything  like  as  degrading  as  that  work.  I  have  shamed  several  employers  out 
of  doing'  it,  but  cannot,  unfortunately,  shame  them  all. 

23045.  Do  you  mean  on  account  of  the  insufficient  clothes  they  wear? 

The  state  of  dust  and  heat  and  dirt  they  have  got  to  work  in  ;  it  is  simply 
ihe  worst  work  I  have  ever  seen  women  doing  in  my  life  ;  and  I  think  I  know 
all  manufactures. 

i!3046.  Have  you  anything  to  say  as  to  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
alleged  before  the  Committee,  that  the  workmen  are  dotje  by  their  masters  or 
foggers  in  the  size  of  iron,  quality  of  iron,  weighing,  and  similar  things? 

Yes,  I  think  there  is  truth  in  all  those  statements.  I  think  in  some  instances 
exceptional  cases  have  been  put  forward  as  being  general  in  the  trade.  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  that  is  so.  That  these  people  are  dishonestly  dealt  with 
there  is  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  inteUigent  workpeople  in 
the  trade  can  continuously  be  defrauded  in  that  way,  because  they  say  they  know 
it,  and  if  they  know  it,  why  not  go  elsewhere  ;  take  their  labour  elsewhere.  I 
have  measured  the  iron  given  out  at  times,  when  I  have  been  able  to  get  hold 
of  the  gauge,  and  have,  undoubtedly,  found  them  working  on  iron  a  different 
size  from  what  they  ought  to  be  in  making  the  chain  ;  and  I  have  seen  them 
weighing  it  in  the  warehouse.    Of  course,  when  I  am  in  there,  they  would  be 

more 
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more  careful  in  weighing  in  ;  but  I  have  heard  rhe  women  cautioned  there  to 
be  careful  not  to  make  their  nails  quite  so  large,  or  they  would  not  be  paid  at 
the  size  the  iron  was  given  out  for.  And  then  again,  if  a  master  is  short  of 
any  particular  size  of  iron,  he  will  give  the  nearest  size  out  to  be  made,  and  the 
woman,  not  finding  it  right  for  the  work,  will  have  to  pay  1  d.  to  some  iron- 
changer  to  change  it  for  her. 

23047.  Is  tbat  iron  changing  a  common  thing  ? 

Very;  I  think  more  common  in  nails  than  in  chain;  but  it  is  a  common 
thing. 

23048.  The  general  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  tbat  it  hail  died  out;  you 
think  that  is  not  so  ? 

No,  I  hear  that  very  often  spoken  of;  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
interchanging  among-  themselves ;  and  it  is  alwaj'S  a  penny  to  be  paid  for  the 
bundle. 

23049.  How  do  you  mean  "  interchanging  among  themselves  "  ? 

That  is  to  say  that  some  of  these  men  will  have  a  lot  of  iron  in  their  small 
shops ;  a  man,  perhaps,  who  employs  half-a-dozen  workpeople  or  so,  will  have 
a  great  many  sizes  there;  ami  if  a  neighbouring  person  comes  in  and  brings  a 
bundle  of  iron  and  wants  it  changed,  he  will  change  it  there  without  her  going 
to  the  fogger. 

23050.  And  charge  her  a  penny  for  it  ? 
Charge  her  a  penny. 

2305  I .  Do  you  consider  tiiat  that  amounts  to  any  very  great  hardship  ? 

Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,  ihey  say.  Where  a  woman  is  only  going  to 
receive  a  few  shillings  a  week  for  her  wages,  every  penny  is  a  consideration. 
Your  Lordship  asked  me  about  the  evidence.  I  have  put  the  points  down  in  a 
certain  order,  but  I  do  not  know  whether,  in  making  comments  on  it,  you 
would  like  me  to  take  one  order  or  tlie  other. 

23o.-,2.  The  order  does  not  matter;  we  would  like  to  hear  iiow  far  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  evidence  generally  ? 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Juggins'  evidence  as  to  children  being  als  )  largely 
emplojed  in  all  but  heavy  cable  chain  work,  there  are  very  few  children 
employed,  and  almost  the  entire  number  of  thoic  are  over  13  years  of  age,  and, 
haviny  passed  the  educational  qualification,  are  entitled  to  work  as  young 
persons.  Later,  he  says  that  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  per  cwt.  is  allowed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chain.  I  am  told  8  lbs.  is  the  allou  ance  invariabl}'.  He  says  4  lbs. 
to  6  lbs.,  and  those  figures  it  appears  to  me  must  be  put  in  to  mislead.  On 
larger  sizes  the  worker  can  save  on  the  8  lbs.  allowance,  and  a  good  worker  will 
very  rarely  lose  if  the  iron  is  of  fair  quality. 

23053.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  workers  can  save  iron  ? 
In  the  larger  sizes  they  tell  me  that  they  can. 

23054.  What  information  you  can  give  us  on  this  point,  I  presume,  is  what 
you  have  gathered  from  conversation  with  the  workpeople  ? 

Yes  ;  not  from  a  casual  one,  but  from  many,  and  putting  evidence  together. 
In  all  that  1  have  slated  1  have  been  most  particular  not  to  give  anything  that 
I  have  not  iiad  very  well  authenticated.  The  gauges  that  I  find  in  these  shops 
are  much  worn. 

23055.  How  would  that  tell ;  against  the  worker.^ 

It  would  prevent  the  workpeople  being  able  to  check  their  sizes  of  iron,  so 
as  to  know  whether  they  are  getting  right  or  wrong.  It  is  just  in  the  same 
way  as  the  checking  scales,  of  which  your  Lordship  has  heard  a  great  deal, 
which  are  used  there.  1  have  more  than  once  called  Mr.  Morris's  attention  to 
scales,  and  it  generally  turned  out  that  they  were  only  used  for  the  purposes  of 
checking,  not  for  buying  or  selling.  1  should  iiave  mentioned  to  your  Lord- 
ship tbat  I  have  always  had  great  assistance  from  Mr.  Morris  in  everything  in 
that  way  when  1  have  wanted  it.  In  answer  to  a  question  Mr.  Juggins  speaks 
of  the  men  working  from  12  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  on  those  hours  he  con- 
sidered the  blowing  very  laborious.  But  the  blower  does  not  work  here  from 
12  to  14  hours  a  day  ;  it  would  be  illegal  for  the  blower  to  do  so. 

(U.)  3  1-2  23056.  Earl 
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23056.  Earl  of  Litnerick.]  This  iS  tlie  evidence  of  Mr.  Juggins  at  Question 
17810  on  to  1/826  :  "  What  would  be  tlie  ordinary  hours  of  work  for  the  men 
in  these  domestic  shops? — (A.)  From  12  to  14  hours  per  day.  (Q.)  Do  you 
mean  that  they  would  be  working  12  or  14  hours  a  day? — (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Or 
do  you  mean  that  they  Avork  12  or  14  hours  with  intervals  for  meals  ? — (A.)  I 
mean  that  they  work  from  12  to  14  hours  per  day.  (Earl  of  Derby.) 
— For  how  many  days  in  the  week  ? — [A.)  They  would  not  work  quite 
so  much  on  a  Saturday  or  Monday,  because  on  a  INlonday  they  would  be 
fetching  their  iron,  and  then  Saturday  would  be  a  shorter  day  on  account  of 
taking  it  back.  {Chairman.)  —  Now  you  say  that  they  cannot  woik  a  full  day 
on  Monday  or  Saturday,  on  account  of  fetching  the  iron  and  taking  back  the 
work  ;  but  you  told  me  just  now  that  it  was  generally  the  custom  for  the  master 
to  send  out  the  material  ? — {A.)  Yes,  but  not  in  all  cases  ;  there  are  exceptions. 
AYhere  tliere  is  a  largish  workshop,  where  perhaps  six  or  eight  are  employed,  it 
is  better  to  send  the  cart  than  for  each  one  to  carry  their  own  iron,  because  that 
would  be  a  serious  loss  of  time ;  bat  with  regard  to  a  smaller  shop,  where  there 
are  about  two,  in  that  case  they  would  fetch  their  own  iron  rather  than  Avait 
for  it;  it  would  not  occupy  so  very  long.  {Q.)  And,  of  necessity,  they  cannot; 
work  a  full  day  on  Monday  or  Saturday  ? — {A.)  Not  exactly  a  full  day,  but 
tliere  is  not  so  much  time  lost.  {Q)-  And  on  the  other  days  of  the  week  they 
would  work  12  to  14  hours  } — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  And  how  about  the  women  ? — 
{A.)  They  work  the  same  hours.  {Q.)  Twelve  or  14  hours? — {A.)  Yes. 
[Q)  What  intervals  do  they  have  for  meals  and  rest?- — {A.)  An  hour  for 
dinner,  half-an-hour  for  breakfast ;  in  some  cases  they  take  half-an  hour  for  tea 
at  five  o'clock.  (Q.)  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  fact,  to  your  knowledge,  that 
women  work  12  or  14  hours,  with  two  hours  out  for  meals? — {A.)  ^'es. 
(Q.)  In  these  workshops  which  you  say  are  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
ins}  ectors  ? — {A).  Yes.  (Q.)  And  you  say  that  is  customary? — {A)  Yes. 
(Q.)  Do  the  }oung  persons  and  children  work  the  same  hours? — (A.)  They 
generally  do.  {Q.)  Do  you  mean  that  the  children  would  be  working  12  or 
14  hours  : — {A.)  Yes.  {Q.)  And  young  women  under  18  years  of  age  ? — {A.) 
Yes.  (Q.)  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  interfered  with  in  many  cases 
by  the  factory  inspector  ? — {A.)  They  have  in  a  few  cases  only." — Do  you 
agree  witli  the  answers  to  those  questions  ? 

The  houi  s  of  men  in  these  workshops  would  be  from  12  to  14  hours ;  but  my 
experience  is  that  that  would  include  the  meal  hours.  From  statements  made 
to  me  by  many  men,  very  few  woi  k  more  than  68  hours  a  week.  I  deny  that  the 
women  work  the  same  hours. 

23057.  Chairman.']  Perhaps  you  would  explain  that,  because  there  must  be 
somebody  blowing  the  whole  time,  must  there  not  ? 

The  workwomen  are  not  spoken  of  as  blowing ;  "  they  work  the  same  hours," 
the  witness  says. 

23058.  Suppose  they  are  blowing? 

I  deny  that  they  do  so ;  becauf  e  your  Lordship  will  understand  that  the 
blower  is  a  hired  person,  and  would  not  be  exempted  under  those  chiuses  that 
exempt  the  adult  women,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  man's  \A  ife. 

23059.  It  might  be  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
If  it  were  his  daughter  we  should  stop  it. 

23060.  You  would  stop  it  in  every  case  except  in  the  case  of  his  wife? 

We  do  not  stop  it  where  it  is  the  wife ;  we  do  not  interfere  between  husband 
and  wife. 

23061.  Whatever  length  of  hours  a  man  works,  the  woman,  who  blows  tor 
him,  supposing  a  woman  is  blowing  for  him,  must  work  the  same  number  of 
hours,  must  she  not  ? 

Yes;  but  I  deny  that  the  men  work  those  hours,  and  I  still  more  emphati- 
cally deny  that  the  women  do.  With  reference  to  the  meals,  I  think  they  take 
more  than  the  time  stated.  He  says  they  have  half-an-hour  for  breakfast, 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea;  I  think  they  exceed  that  time 
and  they  take  rest  betw  een  for  a  few  minutes. 

23062.  You 
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23062.  You  have  told  us  that  you  labour  under  considerable  difficulties  in 
inspecting  these  shops,  that  they  warn  each  other  when  your  are  coming,  and 
su  on  ? 

Yes. 

230D3,  I  presume,  therefore,  what  you  mean  is  that,  as  far  as  you  know,  this 
does  not  occur,  these  long  hours  ? 

From  my  own  observation,  and  from  statements  made  to  me,  I  say  that, 
though  these  workers  do  exceed  the  time,  they  do  not  do  so  to  the  extent  put 
forward  here.    1  maintain  that  ii  is  exaggerated. 

2.3064.  You  judge  it  to  be  exaggerated,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not 
come  within  your  «ifficial  knowledge,  but  also  from  your  conversations  with  the 
people  ? 

1  do.  He  is  asked  :  "  In  these  workshops,  which  you  say  are  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  I  he  inspectors,  you  say  that  is  customary  ?  "  and  he  replies,  Yes." 
I  deny  that,  except  with  reference  to  stall-holders,  over  whom  the  inspector  has 
no  control.  Then,  being  asked,  "  Do  the  young  persons  and  children  work  the 
same  hours? he  replies,  "  They  generally  do."    That  is  absolutely  false. 

230(55.  Again,  when  you  say  it  is  absolutely  false,  do  you  mean  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  goes  ? 

From  my  own  personal  knowledge.  You  may  find  an  occasional  case  of  it, 
but  1  deny  that  they  generally  do;  I  deny  the  truth  of  that.  And,  moreover, 
when  Mr.  Homer  made  a  similar  assertion  outside  the  Old  Hill  Police  Court 
some  time  ago,  stating  that  it  was  generally  done,  I  there  and  then  defied  him 
to  bring  six  cases,  or  name  six  cases,  where  such  a  thing  was  in  existence.  He 
never  accepted  the  challenge ;  and  from  the  constant  visits  of  the  inspector  by 
day  and  by  night,  a  thing  of  that  sort  could  not  go  on  as  a  general  thing  and  not 
be  put  a  stop  to,  unless  the  inspector  was  neglecting  his  duty  ;  and  I  maintain, 
that  I  am  not  neglecting  mine;  neither  has  either  of  my  juniors.  He  then  is 
asked:  "Do  you  mean  that  the  children  would  be  working  12  or  14  hours 
a  day  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  Yes,"  i  say  emphatically,  No.  He  is  asked  :  "  And 
young  women  under  18  years  of  age?"  And  he  says,  "Yes."  I  say,  No, 
unless  they  may  be  stallers  ;  and  I  some  time  since  put  a  question  to  the  chief 
inspector.  Might  I  take  a  case  against  the  parent  of  a  staller,  who  was  a 
minor,  for  being  overworked  ?  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  that  I  could  do 
so  ;  that  she  would  be,  as  the  occupier,  free. 

23066.  Just  for  one  moment  as  to  the  children;  when  you  say,  "  emphati- 
cally, No,"  do  you  mean  again  that  you  feel  sure  that  such  is  not  the  case  on 
account  of  conversations  with  the  people  and  your  knowledge  of  the  trade  ? 

From  my  own  observations,  and  from  what  I  gather  from  the  people. 
Because  when  we  find  women  working  after  time,  and  things  of  that  sort,  almost 
invariably  the  statement  made  to  us  is  :  "  Oh,  but  we  are  very  particular  to  send 
the  young  people  home  at  seven  ;  we  do  not  let  them  stay  on." 

230*^7.  You  have  mentioned  to  us  the  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  how 
long  these  children  were  working,  from  the  fact  that  they  may  be  in  the  shop, 
and  throw  their  tools  down  when  you  come,  and  you  cannot  prove  that  they^ 
were  working  ? 

Those  are  the  adult  women.  We  go  to  these  shops  where  there  are  adult 
women  together  with  those  young  people  ;  those  people  must  leave  off  at  seven  ; 
but  where  they  are  working  without  young  people  they  can  make  \0l  hours  a  day, 
and  therefoi'e  many  of  the  irregularities  we  have  to  put  a  stop  to,  occui-  where 
the  adult  women  go  on  working  after  the  young  people  have  gone  awav, 
thinking  they  can  do  it,  because  the  adult  women  in  the  next  shop  can  do  it 
to  make  up  that  lOj  hours,  or  they  say  it  is  to  make  up  that  IO5  hours;  no 
doubt  it  exceeds  that,  but  you  cannot  prove  it.  But  the  general  disposition  of 
these  people  is  to  stop  the  young  ones  at  seven  o'clock  under  all  circum- 
stances. 

2306S.  What  time  would  they  begin  ? 

They  begin  at  seven  ;  they  may  begin  at  six  in  some  cases,  and  occasionally 
an  inspector  may  find  one  working  at  six  o'clock ;  but  I  think  where  irregu- 
larities are  practised,  where  overtime  is  practised,  it  is  more  often  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning. 

(11.)  3  L  3  23069.  And 
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23069.  And  the  children,  you  think,  do  get  their  proper  meal  times  - 
1  am  sure  of  it.  Then  Mr.  Juggins  is  asked  :  "  Do  you  know  whether 
they  liave  been  interfered  with  in  many  cases  by  the  factory  ins])ectov?" 
and  he  says,  "  1  hey  have  in  a  few  cases  only."  I  maintain  that  they 
have  in  a  grent  many;  and  I  told  your  Lordship  that  I  had  had  150  pro 
secutions ;  and  that,  considering  the  number  under  the  Act,  is  a  large  pi'o- 
porlion. 

23070   Do  you  know  what  locuhty  Mi'.  Juggins  is  speaking-  of? 
I  take  it  he  is  speaking'  of  the  chain  trade. 

23071.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  is  speaking  of  a  locality  outside  your 
district  r 

No  ;  the  only  part  outside  my  district  in  that  direction  is  Bromsgrove  ;  and 

1  do  not  think  he  goes  there  at  all. 

23072.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  you  comment  on,  unless  it  is  necessary,  I 
think,  as  you  have  not  got  the  absolute  words  of  the  witnesses,  it  is  better  that 
you  should  not  nieiitiun  the  names  ;  of  course,  if  if.  is  n-  cessary  to  bring  out 
any  point,  you  tan  ;  otherwise  you  need  merely  meniion  with  what  you  disagree  r 

VVith  regard  to  the  shops  themselves,  a  good  many  new  ones  have  been  built, 
and  shops  are  being  rebuilt  at  the  present  time.  I  consider  that  the  shops  are 
improving.    The  rent,  I  think,  siiould  be  stated  at  from  2  s.  Q  d.  per  week. 

23073.  The  rent  of  house  and  shop? 

The  rent  of  house  and  shop.  I  think  they  usually  charge  at  the  rate  of  about 
9  d.  for  the  shop  itself. 

23074.  That,  of  course,  would  depend  upon  tiie  size  of  it? 

That  would  depend  upon  the  size  of  it  ;  because  the  rent  would  be  from 

2  s  G  d.  probaI)ly  up  to  4 

23^)75.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  shop  ? 

The  shops  are  large  enough  to  comply  with  the  requirements  laid  down  by 
the  Home  Secretary  as  to  the  cubical  space  that  is  required  ;  that  is  250  feet 
for  each  worker. 

23076.  I  mean  how  many  workers  do  they  generally  accoinincdate  ? 
Sometimes  only  two,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  12  and  14,  or  it  may  be  20. 

23077.  We  have  heard  a  place  described  as  a  shop  which  in  reality  c{)nsisted 
of  several  shops  in  the  same  yard  r 

Yes  ;  sometimes  a  man  will  own  two  or  three  sho|)S  in  the  same  yard.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  is  arranged  witli  the  landlord  ;  whether  he  takes  it.  utf  the 
landlord,  or  whether  he  is  a  sub-tenant  off  the  occupier.  One  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  this  trade  which  causes  the  work  to  be  badly  paid,  is  the  practice  that 
these  people  resort  to  of  underselling  each  other,  especially  when  trade  is  slack. 

23078.  That  one  of  the  reasons  that  have  been  given  before  the  Committee 
why  the  factorv  system  would  be  better  than  the  workshop  system? 

The  factory  system,  no  doubt,  leads  to  co-operatio  1  amongst  the  workers 
themselves  to  gel  a  fair  rate  of  wages,  but  I  do  not  think  even  that  advantage 
weighs  favourably  towards  it,  In  a  trade  like  this,  where  immorality  is,  I 
thirdt,  unfairly  spoken  of,  the  factory  system  tends  to  encourage  it  rather 
than  otherwise  ;  because  the  girls  would  go  to  the  factory,  and  tliey  would  not 
have  the  controlling  influence  of  fathers  or  m.others,  which  they  now  get  in  their 
own  shops.  Of  course  this  underselling  of  habour  is  often  encouraged  by  the 
smaller  masters. 

23079.  You  mean  that  they  take  advantage  of  it? 

Yes,  they  take  advantage  of  it,  and  they  ab^olutely  encourage  it :  that  is  to 
say,  on  a  person  going  to  them  for  work  they  will  say,  "  Oh,  I  have  none  to 
give  out  to  you  to-day  ;  the  price  is  too  high  ;  if  you  can  do  it  for  so  much  less 
you  can  have  it  "  I  think  if  you  had  these  suggested  factories  absolutely  built, 
you  would  not  get  the  workpeople  to  go  to  them,  they  would  hold  aloof  from 
them.  Mr.  Homer  has  taken  several  opportunities,  at  meetings  of  these  chain 
makers,  to  make  statements,  publicly  maintaining  that  the  factory  inspector 
seldom  goes  near  these  shops,  that  he  does  not  put  a  stop  to  ov  ertime  working  ; 
that  his  visits  are  at  long  intervals,  and  that  he  might  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  does  to  put  a  stoj)  to  this  irregular  working. 

23080.  You 
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23080.  You  are  not  referring  to  anything  stated  before  the  Committee? 
No ;  I  air.  referring  to  statements  that  have  been  pubh"cly  made. 

23081.  He  has  not  said  anything  to  us  of  that  sort,  I  think  ? 

Of  course,  I  have  only  a  certain  portion  of  his  evidence  here.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  said  anything  to  your  Lordships  al)Out  it,  but  still  I  wish  to  make 
this  statement:  As  far  as  I  know,  he  first  began  this  in  1886.  I  then  defied 
him  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  woi'ds.  I  also  told  him  that  any  complaint  which 
he  chose  to  make  should  be  c;irefully  inquired  into,  and  that  I  would  h;ive  any 
shops  wheie  he  said  overtime  work  \^as  going  on  visited,  but  the  public  state- 
ments made  in  that  haphazard  way  I  should  not  pass  by,  because  he  could  not 
prove  the  truth  of  his  v/ords.  He  then,  in  1887,  from  January  to  November, 
made  some  complaints.  Those  complaints  were  all  inquired  into,  and  prosecu- 
tions resulted  from  moie  tlian  one;  but  from  November  188/  until  the  present 
day  I  have  l  eceived  no  complaint  from  Mr.  Homer  at  all  ;  but  a  few  weeks  since 
he  again  attvicked  me  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  same  way.  Unfortunately, 
when  once  he  begins  to  speak,  he  lets  his  tongue  outrun  his  discretion,  and  I 
do  not  tliink  he  weighs  his  words,  especially  if  he  gets  a  cheer  from  his  audience, 
who,  strange  to  say,  applauded  the  statement  that  the  inspector  haa  been 
accused  of  neglecting  his  duty,  when,  one  would  imagine,  from  the  little  assist- 
ance the  workers  themselves  give  one,  that  they  would  be  rather  pleased  that  he 
did  so. 

2308-'.  You  think  that  their  acdon  is  illogical  in  throwing  difficulties  in  your 
way,  and  at  the  same  time  abusing  you  for  not  doing  more  ? 

Yes,  saying  that  we  do  not  go  near  them.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  special 
immorality  of  these  trades. 

23083.  While  you  mention  that,  what  is  \our  opinion  generally  of  t'le  people 
engaged  in  the  nail  and  chain  trades  ? 

I  think  they  are  about  the  usual  average  of  small  workshops.  I  visit  in  the 
lock  and  key  trade,  which  is  carried  on  in  small  shops,  but  those  are  generally 
of  a  better  description  than  these  ;  and  these  shops  are  far  more  open  to  public 
view  than  the  others  ;  and  I  fancy  that  if  you  compared  statistics,  you  would 
find  that  the  immorality  is  greater  where  you  have  work  going  on  to  a  certain 
extent  hid  from  public  view  then  it  is  in  open  workshops. 

23084.  I  was  not  confining  myself  to  the  question  of  immorality  ;  hut  I  mean 
do  they  compare  favourahly  with  other  people  engaged  in  similar  trades  as 
regards  sobriety  and  industry  r 

No,  I  do  not  think  as  regards  sobriety  they  do,  nor  do  they  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cleanliness. 

23085.  Do  you  think  they  are  more  intemperate  than  the  working-class 
generally  ? 

Yes,  I  think  the  eliain  makers  are  ;  I  think  St.  Monday  is  one  of  their  saints  ; 
they  do  not  work  much  on  a  Monday,  especially  in  the  nail  trade  ;  they  do  their 
washing  on  Monday,  and  unfortunately  some  have  to  get  over  "  Saturday's 
drunk."  On  that  point,  I  may  tell  you,  that  one  respectable  woman  in  Old  Hill, 
I  hear,  is  very  indignant  about  the  statements  made  as  to  their  food.  She  says, 
"  I  have  a  husband  who  is  a  nail  maker,  and  often  out  of  work,  but  in  our  shop 
I  work  with  my  four  children,  and  we  have  meat  for  dinner  nearly  every  day  "  ; 
and  she  adds,  "  Many  others  may  do  the  same  if  they  are  only  prudent  and  the 
men  do  not  go  to  the  public- house." 

23086.  Can  ycu  give  us  any  information  as  to  their  earnings  ? 

In  the  chain  trade  I  think  the  earnings  of  a  woman  or  girl  may  be  fairly  taken 
from  the  statement  made  by  Elizabeth  Wright.  She  has  not  been  long  at  the 
trade,  and  she  is  working  with  a  man  who  has  only  two  or  three  working  with  him, 
and  she  said  that  her  net  earnings  the  previous  w^eek  were  7  s.  \  d.  ;  the  week 
before  I  saw  her  she  had  earned  Q  s.  9  d.  ;  but  in  the  case  of  men  working  in 
the  chain  trade  during  the  long  period  of  depression,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
wages  earned  would  not  be  more  than  10  5.  or  1 1  ^.  a  week.  Now,  the  trade  is 
much  better,  and  probably  a  worker  would  earn  from  1/5.  to  18  6-.  a  week  on 
half-inch  chain.    These  earnings  are  put  down  as  net. 

23087.  What  deductions  would  be  made  from  the  gross  earnings  in  that 
estimate  ? 

(11.)  3L4  I  should 
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I  should  not  quite  like  to  say  ofF-hand,  because  the  firing  for  the  different  sizes 
of  chain  varies;  and  therefore  I  thought  it  was  better  to  give  your  T^ordships 
what  1  considered  a  fair  net  sum.  You  see,  there  is  the  repair  of  tools,  which 
is  reckoned  at  about  1  d.  a  week  or  2  d.  a  week  :  there  is  the  firing,  which  may  be 
1  5.  6  d.  or  2     a  week. 

23088.  You  put  down  the  repairing  of  tools  at  1  d.  or  2  d.  a  week  r 

Yes  ;  I  think  the  women  generally  pay  a  1  r/,  a  week  for  tools,  and  about  5  d. 
or  6  d,  a  week  for  the  use  of  a  hearth  if  they  are  stallers. 

23089.  And  then  there  is  the  fuel  ? 

Then  there  is  the  fuel  in  addition.  W  ith  regard  to  nail  mai<ing,  the  wages 
are  lower,  and  would  probably  vary  from  3  s.  6  d.  to  5  .s.  6  d. ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  in  seeing  the  wages  paid  at  weighing  in,  how  much  time  the  women 
have  spent  in  work.  Staple-makers  earn  rather  more  than  nail-makers,  not  as 
much  as  chain-makers.  One  of  their  great  complaints  is  having  to  use  coiled 
iron,  which  many  masters  do  not  pay  extra  for  working,  although  the  result  of 
working  it  does  not  produce  as  good  a  week's  work. 

23090.  What  would  you  consider  the  average  number  of  hours  per  week  that 
the  women  work  ? 

In  tlie  nail  trade  I  consider  that  51  hours  will  now  cover  it :  but  that  does 
not  include  the  time  spent  in  going  to  and  from  the  warehouse. 

23091.  1  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  in  the  nail  trade  they  would  earn 
from  3  s.  6  d.  to  /  ? 

I  ?houlii  be  inclined  to  put  it  at  3     6  d.  to  0  s. 

23092.  The  staple-makers  lather  more  ? 
Yes: 

23093.  Would  that  be  working  direct  for  the  master? 
Working  direct  lor  the  master, 

23094.  If  they  worked  for  the  fogger  what  would  they  get: 

If  they  worked  for  the  logger  they  woidd  get  4  d.  per  bundle  deducted. 

23095.  Do  they  ever  deduct  more  than  that  4  d.  ? 

1  Inive  heard  so,  but  I  cannot  find  authenticated  cases.  I  have  the  case  of 
one  man  who,  out  of  a  Aveek's  earnings  of  8  s.,  being  four  bundles  of  iron,  had 
\s.  4  d.  deducted  for  carriage,  the  master  refusing  to  give  him  iron,  but 
sending  him  to  the  fogger  for  it  ;  the  warehouse  was  some  hundred  yards 
awav  from  his  shop,  and  the  fogger's  place  was  about  60  yards.  I  may 
say  that  3d.  is  occasionally  deducted  ;  I  have  found  a  few  cases  of  that ;  4  d.  U 
the  prevailing  sum. 

23096.  Have  you  got  the  re})ort  that  yoii  furnished  to  Mr.  Oram  ? 
Yes. 

23097.  C'juld  you  hand  that  in  as  evidence ;  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
go  throu<;h  it  and  eliminate  anything  that  you  have  already  given  in  evidence, 
and  if  you  would  kindly  add  to  it  the  statistics  which  you  promised  early  in  the 
day,  and  hand  it  in  ? 

Certainly.    {The  same  is  handed  in,  see  Appendix  L.) 

23098.  I  think  you  told  us  just  now  that  you  considered  it  an  advantage  that 
outsiders,  women  not  regularly  in  the  trade,  should  make  chains  or  nails, 
because  when  their  husbands,  pitmen  and  so  on,  were  out  of  work,  they  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  family  going  ? 

I  consider  it  an  advantage  that  those  who  are  in  the  trade  should  be  able  to 
do  it,  not  that  outsiders  should  come  into  it. 

23099.  We  have  had  it  complained  of  that  men  working-  in  pits,  colliers,  and 
so  on,  when  out  of  work  will  turn  to  making  nails  and  chains,  or  that  their 
wives  will  make  nails  and  chains  and  sell  them  cheap  to  the  fogger,  and  so  break 
down  the  prices  r 

I  consider  that  the  colliers  do  that  to  the  detriment  of  the  trade,  but  I  do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  stop  that,  unless  you  interfere  with  the  labour  of  adult  men. 

23100.  Then 
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23100.  Then  you  would  not  propose  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  adult  male 
labour  ? 
No. 

23;  01.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  as  to  the  evidence  that  has  been 
given  r 

The  spike-making  tr.ide  has  been  stated  to  be  carried  on  in  Halesowen.  To 
that  should  he  added  Sedgley,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  cases  where  a  logger  has  done  work  for  a  master  at  less  than  the 
list  prices ;  I  always  hear  that  the  foggers  get  the  full  price  for  their  v7ork. 

23 1 02.  From  the  ma-ter  ? 

Yes,  from  the  master.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  many  men  in  the  nail 
trade  have  drifted  into  the  chain  trade.  I  look  upon  the  nail  trade  as  a  dying 
trade,  and  it  has  no  doubt  overburdened  the  chain  trade  for  the  time  being 
with  workers  ;  I  think  that  will  subside  considerably.  As  machine-made  horse 
nails  came  into  use,  the  horse  nail  trade  drofiped  very  suddenly.  There 
used  to  be,  so  I  am  told,  a  thousand  nailshops  in  Womburn,  a  village  near 
Wolverhampton,  and  there  is  not  one  left  there  now;  and  some  15  years  ago 
there  v.  ere  probably  800  shops  making  horse  nails,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  200 
to-day. 

23103.  Where  ? 

In  the  whole  of  the  horse  nail  district. 

23104.  Have  you  any  idea  what  became  of  the  people  in  this  village  of 
Womburn  ? 

Some  of  them  went  to  agricultural  labour,  and  many  have  drifted  into  the 
chain  trade  and  the  spike  trade.  With  reference  to  the  making  of  the  common 
chain,  export  chain,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  '"'  slap-dash,"  I  am  lold  that  it 
is  very  often  quite  as  profitable  to  make  that  class  of  chain  as  it  is  to  make  the 
better  class  ;  because  in  the  better  class  they  are  bound  to  put  so  many  links  to 
the  foot,  and  turn  the  work  out  better  to  look  at.  The  "  slap-dash  "  is  a  rough 
made  link,  less  links  to  the  foot,  and  can  be  turned  out  at  a  greater  rate.  The 
girl  Elizabeth  Wright  was  working  on  "  slap-dash  "  chain. 

23105.  Do  vou  mean  that  it  pays  the  workers  as  well  r 

Yes.  The  common  chain  is  paid  for  at  a  lower  price  than  the  better^  but  I 
believe  it  often  pays  them  not  merely  as  well,  but  better. 

23106.  They  can  make  so  much  more  of  it  ? 
They  can  make  so  much  more  of  it. 

23107.  What  impression  did  the  general  evidence  that  has  been  given  before 
the  Committee  by  workers  make  upon  you.  In  the  first  place  do  you  consider 
it  as  a  probably  fair  sample  of  those  who  may  be  described  as  worst  off,  or 
badly  off,  in  the  trade  ? 

I  think  it  is  a  fsir  sample  of  those  who  may  be  described  as  worst  off ;  I  look 
upon  it  as  exaggerated. 

23108.  That  is  to  say,  as  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  trade? 

No.  I  thmk  you  have  had  extreme  cases.  I  also  think  that  these  witnesses 
in  giving  their  evidence  have  given  their  attention  very  much  to  what  was  the 
sfate  of  the  trade  som.e  Ivro  yeais  ago,  or  eighteen  months  ago. 

23109.  But  the  earnings  they  have  described  themselves  as  making  are  very 
much  the  same  as  what  you  have  mentioned,  are  they  not? 

I  cannot  say  positively.  I  consider  that  Mr.  Green  has  put  their  wages  too 
high  on  the  one  hand  ;  but  at  the  same  time  wages  are  a  point  on  which  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  get  them  to  give  you  straightforward  evidence. 

23110.  And  do  you  think  that  they  have  been  generally  accurate,  as  far  as 
you  can  judge,  in  their  statements  ;  I  say  generally  ? 

I  think  that  they  put  an  exaggerated  construction  on  the  state  of  trade ;  I 
think  they  have  taken  the  worst  part  of  it  without  having  taken  a  fair  level. 

(11.)  3  23111.  Should 
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231 1 1.  Should  you  describe  the  general  condition  of  the  workers  in  the  nail 
trade  as  one  of  great  poverty ;  not  now,  but  we  will  gay  generally  speaking 
during  the  six  years  you  have  had  to  do  with  the  district  r 

Their  poverty  was,  two  years  ago,  very  great ;  their  condition  is  hetter  now, 
and  it  is  considerably  better  in  the  chain  trade;  but  I  find  that  many  of  Ixjth 
these  chain  and  nail  makers  in  the  summer  time  go  off  hop-picking,  hay 
making,  and  have  gardens  in  which  they  grow  potatoes.  There  are  a  sur- 
prising number  of  watercress  beds  in  some  of  the  worst  localities,  and  1  see 
the  people  slij^ping  out  of  their  nail  shops  and  looking  after  their  young  plants, 
and  these  watercresses. 

231 12.  They  do  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  trade  ? 

They  have  many  little  things  like  that  which  make  them  better  oH  than  they 
would  be  if  they  were  in  a  njanufatituring  town  where  they  had  rothing  of 
the  sort. 

23113.  Yon  spuke  abont  their  want  of  cohesion  and  combination  ;  do  you 
think  that  is  owing  to  their  inability  to  pay  even  a  very  small  sum  to  join  anv 
association  ? 

Yes,  1  think  it  is.  1  find  they  complain  very  bitterly  that  they  have  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  new  copy  of  the  Act;  we  are  not  allowed  to  send 
more  than  the  first  copy  ;  that  costs  them  threepence,  and  they  always  look 
upon  that  as  a  great  hardship.  1  understand  that  Mr,  W  illiam  Price  in  giving 
his  evidence  ^^aid  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  the  inspector  had 
practical  knowledge  of  the  trades.  1  consider  that  every  inspector  cannot  help 
becoming  conversant  with  the  details  of  manufacture  in  trades  of  this 
description. 

231 14.  Have  your  assistants  any  special  knowledge  of  these  trades  ? 

My  present  assistant  was  for  some  considerable  time  at  a  large  machine 
works  before  he  came  into  the  department,  and  he  has  got  a  large  knowledge 
of  practical  m_echanics  and  machinery. 

231 15.  You  have  been  six  years  in  this  district  i 

I  have  been  nearly  six  years  an  insijector  there.  I  have  been  over  16  years 
an  inspector. 

231 16.  In  those  six  years  you  would  no  doubt  acquire  a  technical  knowledge 
of  the  tricks  and  dodges  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  .- 

Ye^. 

231 17.  Do  not  you  find  that  a  great  advantage  to  you  ? 

Yes,  a  great  advantage  ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  stated  by  one  witness 
that  inspectors  do  not  get  that  knowledge.  I  think  an  inspector,  in  doing  iiis 
duty,  is  bound  to  get  ir. 

23118.  I  do  not  think  that  was  what  the  witness  said.  I  fancy  he  was  asked 
whether  it  was  a  good  thing,  or  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  that  the  in- 
spector or  inspector's  assistants  should  have  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  trade 
in  order  to  meet  the  various  contrivances  of  the  people  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  ;  I  think  that,  intuitively,  he 
gatheis  it,  and  that,  in  gathering  it,  geis  a  better  knowledge  than  he  would  if 
he  had  it  beforehand. 

23119.  You  do  not  think  that  it  it  would  be  any  practical  use  to  you  to  have 
had  the  assistance  of  men  who  had  been  practical  chain  makers  or  nailers? 

No,  I  find  it  rather  the  reverse;  they  have  prejudices.  The  hist  junior  I 
had  had  been  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  1  had  to  undo  some  of  his  knowledge,  or 
endeavour  to. 

23120.  While  you  are  on  that  point,  have  you  any  idea  in  your  own  mind  to 
what  extent  you  require  additional  help  ? 

I  do  not  consider  that  I  require  additional  help  in  the  district  at  all;  but  I 
think  the  allowances  are  ciippling  to  the  work  of  an  inspector;  that  is,  the 
allowances  for  conveyance,  and  so  on.  For  instance,  going  out  at  night  you 
would  get  over  more  ground,  and  could  utilise  your  time  better  if  you  had  an 

allowance 
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allowance  for  conveyance,  which  you  have  not  got ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  rail- 
way conveyance,  but  very  often  to  ger  from  one  place  to  another  jjromptly  is 
advantageous  ;  but  no  allowance  for  cabs  or  otherwise  is  g'lanted  within  a  mile 
of  a  railway  station. 

23121.  But  you  think  tliat  you  are  capable  of  dealing  with  the  district  with 
your  present  staff  ? 

I  do.  1  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  over -inspection  of  places.  An  inspector 
is  bound  after  two  or  three  years  in  a  district  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  those 
whom  he  can  trust ;  fairly  trust ;  and  who  do  not  require  a  stringent  looking 
after  ;  and  as  his  visits  are  always  paid  almost  as  surprise  visits,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  if  he  was  bound  every  three  months  to  pav  one;  visit  to  every  shop  in 
his  district. 

2;]i22.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  as  to  the  evidence  ? 

With  reference  to  the  gleeds  or  breeze  which  they  purchase,  it  is  a  most 
extraordinary  thing,  they  buy  this  by  the  basket  or  the  bag,  and  I  cannot  find 
what  the  basket  should  contain  or  does  contain.  This  basket  is  simply  a  sort 
of  w  icker  basket,  and  all  that  I  can  get  is  tljat  four  baskets  go  to  the  bag,  and 
they  cannot  tell  me  what  a  bag  contains,  or  a  basket,  and  they  do  not  know. 

23123.  They  do  not  know  the  quantity  ? 

They  do  not  know  the  quantity.  They  cannot  buy  them  by  weight,  because 
very  often  they  are  moist  coming  out  of  the  washing  tub  (they  are  supposed  to 
be  washed  before  they  use  them).  They  buy  it  sometimes  from  the  coke  ovens 
where  they  are  burnt ;  sometimes  carts  go  round  with  them  ;  but  I  think  the 
workpeople  are  certainly  oj)en  to  be  cheated  in  buying  them. 

23  I  24.  Do  they  complain  of  being  cheated  ? 

They  do  not  complain  that  they  think  there  is  any  hardship  in  it;  but  they 
complain  that  if  they  have  to  get  them  from  the  master,  they  pay  a  high  price 
for  them.  Certain  evidence  came  before  you,  I  understand,  with  reference  to 
the  making  of  the  dog-chain,  and  also  what  is  called  the  cow-chain,  and  prices 
were  quoted  as  to  what  was  paid  for  that.  Was  it  made  clear  to  you  that  it 
is  only  the  links  that  that  price  is  paid  for?  You  see  a  dog-chain  has  got  a 
swivel,  a  T  piece  and  a  ring  in  it ;  the  worker  has  not  got  to  make  those  ;  but 
when  they  are  paid  three-farthings,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  a  dog-chain,  that 
would  be  for  the  links  in  that  chain  ;  these  other  things  would  be  given  to  them 
to  put  into  it. 

23125.  You  mean,  comparing  the  wages  of  labour  with  the  selling  price  of 
the  article  ? 

Yes.  U  was  said  that  three-farthings  would  be  paid  for  these.  I  daresay  a 
woman  could  make  two  dozen  of  those  in  the  day.  She  only  makes  the  links  ; 
she  does  not  make  the  other  pieces  of  it.  That  was  mentioned  with  regard  to 
a  dog- chain,  I  think,  and  also  with  regard  to  a  cow-chain. 

23126.  Lord  Monksu)ellJ]  The  dog-chain  is  tinned,  we  were  told  ? 

It  is  tinned  afterwards  separately,  and  that  would  increase  the  price  ;  and 
some  of  the  others  would  be  put  into  a  shaking  barrel,  I  imagine  to  polish 
them. 

23127.  Chairman.]  A  back-band  was  particularly  mentioned  as  selling  in 
London  for  about  7  s.,  and  costing  a  penny-halfpenny  for  the  labour,  and  a  few 
pence  for  the  material,  a  cart-chain  ? 

The  cart-chain  would  probably  have  more  rings  on  it,  and  possibly  a  swivel 
as  well.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  evidence  about  the  testing  of  these 
chains,  and  certificates  being  given  where  the  chain  ha«  not  been  tested.  It  is 
a  common  thing  for  them  to  test  these  chains  by  means  of  dead  weight;  that  is, 
they  will  test  a  chain  to  carry  so  much  weight ;  they  will  try  it  by  means  of 
dead  weight. 

23128.  How  do  they  do  that  ? 

They  hang  it  up  in  their  shops,  and  piece  by  piece  they  put  the  weight  on  to 
it  to  see  if  it  will  bear  tlie  strain.    Of  course  it  is  a  test  in  its  way.  Such 
(11.)  3  M  2  chains 
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chains  as  would  be  used  for  the  roofing  of  hayricks,  which  have  got  to  bear  a 
certain  weight ;  the  roofing  of  corrugated  iron  which  is  used  for  covering  ricks, 
have  weights  to  them.  If  that  chain  will  not  bear  that  weight  it  will  be  no 
use.  Therefore  a  man  undertakes  to  sup])ly  a  chain  calculated  to  bear  that 
weight.  Other  means  of  testing  are  adopted  there,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  a  good  deal  of  chain  is  sold  as  tested  chain  that  has  never  been  tested 
at  all.  Then  Mr.  Geoige  Green  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  woman  working 
at  No  1  chain  could  get  iO  s.  6d.  a  week  at  it.  From  statements  made  to  me 
I  think  it  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

23129.  An  exceptionally  good  worker  might  earn  that  ? 

It  must  be  either  an  exce()tionally  good  worker,  or  else  eN:cep;ionally  good 
chain.  There  are  a  few  women  working  at  a  special  kind  of  chain,  I  think  they 
call  it  a  block  chain,  where  every  link  has  to  fit  an  iron  mould  ;  those  women 
can  earn  large  wages,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  capable  of  making  that 
class  of  chain  ;  it  is  generally  made  by  men,  who  can  make  a  pound  a  week  at 
it  working-  the  ordinary  factory  hours. 

23130.  Do  you  know  what  the  women  would  make? 

At  that  chain  15  a  week,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  ;  but  a  woman  working 
on  No,  1  chain  \\ould  not  earn  probably  at  the  present  time  above  7  s.  or  8  s.  a 
week.  The  workpeople  of  one  employer  complained  about  that  matter  of  wrong 
iron  being  given  out,  and  I  asked  them  as  to  whether  it  was  a  constantly  occur- 
ring thing,  and  they  said,  No,  they  had  to  pay  a  penny  a  bundle  if  they  changed 
it ;  but  on  closer  inquiry  1  found  out  that  if  they  complained  to  the  master  he 
promptly  took  measures  to  have  the  different  bundles  carefully  weighed  when 
they  came  in  from  the  mill,  as  he  said  that  he  was  not  only  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  robbing  the  woi  kpeople,  but  he  was  being  robbed  himself  if  he  did  not 
getthebundlesof  the  proper  weight;  and  those  workpeople  admitted  that  bundles 
would  be  occasionally  overweight  as  well  as  under.  As  to  the  trucking,  it  appears 
to  have  been  stated  that  it  is  excessively  carried  on  in  the  district.  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  considered  so  now  ;  I  think  it  would  be  rather  exceptional  than 
otherwise,  and  that  it  would  occur  in  those  cases  that  I  have  mentioned  where 
shops  are  kept,  and  where  the  workpeople  almost  voluntarily,  if  they  deal  at  the 
shops,  recognise  that  it  is  out  of  the  feeling  that  they  ought  to  help  a  man  who 
buys  from  them.  Dr.  Ker  appears  to  have  spoken  of  it  as  excessive  in  the 
di  strict. 

23131.  When  you  say  that  it  is  not  so  just  now,  since  when  do  you  mean? 
It  is  less  especially  since  the  last  strike  of  the  chain  trade  took  place ;  that 

was,  1  think,  over  abou  the  November  of  1887  ;  and  it  has  still  further  decreased 
since  this  Committee  was  appointed.  I  consider  that  this  Committee  has  done 
a  great  deal  of  good  already  in  that  way  ;  the  fear  of  being  brought  before  the 
Committeehas  caused  masters  andfoggersto  abandon  practices  that  would  not  bear 
the  light  of  day ;  whether  they  will  drift  back  into  them  again  or  not  I  do  not 
know  ;  I  hope  not.  As  to  girls  blowing,  I  have  looked  at  a  great  many  of  them 
when  they  have  been  doing  it,  and  if  they  are  standing  on  a  fair  level  for  their 
work  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  the  fatigue  of  it,  but  if  they  get  standing, 
as  they  are  very  fond  of  doing,  on  a  raised  block,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
have  to  stoop  a  Icng  way,  it  then  does  appear  to  try  them. 

L'3132.  How  do  you  mean  "fond  of  doing"  it? 

For  some  reason  or  other  they  like  to  get  over  their  w^ork  ;  they  cannot 
tell  you  why  they  do  it,  but  they  think  if  they  can  get  over  it  they  can  press 
down  and  have  more  power.  One  I  found  last  week  was  blowing  two  pair  of 
bellows ;  she  said  it  was  hard  work ;  she  was  singing  away  and  did  not  look  as 
if  it  was  troubling  her  very  much.  The  opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  when 
the  coal  trade  was  brisk  the  men  and  lads  went  to  the  pits  and  the  supply  of 
male  labour  became  short,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  these  girls  beginning  to 
blow  ;  and  then  this  Cradlcy  patent  of  blowing  two  bellows,  which  they  seem 
to  be  rather  proud  of  than  otherwise,  was  introduced  at  a  time  when  work  was 
very  badly  paid,  and  the  economy  of  every  penny  was  a  great  consideration. 

23133.  Is 
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23133.  Is  there  iiiore  female  labour  employed  now  than  there  was  when  you 
first  went  into  the  district : 

No,  I  think  less  in  tliat  way,  in  the  way  of  blowers.  I  think  possibly  the 
female  labour  otherwise  will  have  increased  on  the  absolute  making. 

23134.  I  forget  if  I  asked  you  wliether  women  work  in  factories  at  present? 
The  chain  factories  ? 

23135.  Yes r 

Yes.  I  think  a  few  do,  not  in  factories  like  Mr.  Hingley's,  where  tiiey  make 
the  big  cable  chain,  but  in  factories  where  they  have  steam  power  for  blast 
purposes,  I  think  tliere  are  a  few  working. 

23136.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  would  be  or  would  not  be  more  econo- 
mical to  make  the  nails  and  chains  in  factories  ? 

I  should  think  it  would  be  about  the  same.  My  assistant  called  my 
attention  this  morning  by  post  to  having  seen  Mr.  George  Green,  and  he  says 
that  they  are  in  a  great  way  as  to  the  evidence  about  the  oliver,  and  he  says 
that  these  women  use  the  oliver  for  making  the  hobs,  wiiich  are  a  very  small 
nail. 

23137.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  ? 

Mr.  Green  mentioned  that  the  chain  trade  is  in  a  great  way  at  the  evidenct^  of 
Mr.  Bassano  and  Mr.  Hingley  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  oliver  by  women  ? 

23138.  I  understand  that  this  is  in  a  letter  from  your  assistant  ? 
Yes. 

23139.  And  he  says  that  Mr.  Green  is  exercised  in  his  mind  ? 

He  says  that  the  trade  is  exercised  in  its  mind  owing  to  t!ie  evidence  of 
Mr,  Bassano  and  Mr.  Hingley  about  the  oliver  being  worked  by  women. 

23140.  Perhaps  you  had  better  read  his  letter  if  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
matter  ? 

"Last  night  I  met  Mr.  George  Green  at  news-rooms.  He  seemed  uneasy 
about  Mr.  Bassano's  and  Mr.  Hingley's  evidence  about  oliver  work  for  women. 
In  condemning  use  of  oliver,  he  says  they  surely  do  not  also  mean  to  bring  in 
the  small  ones  used  by  women  who  make  'hob'  nails,  as  these  are  scarcely  to 
be  classed  with  the  heavier  work,  and  it  would  be  a  blow  to  the  trade  if  legisla- 
tion prevented  women  using  oliver  entirely.  He  intends  writing  to  you, 
explaining  this  matter,  so  that  you  might  refer  to  this  in  your  evidence  ";  that 
is  to  say,  Mr.  Green  intends  writing  me. 

23141.  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Gi  een  ? 
No,  I  had  no  letter  this  morning. 

23142.  I  think  this  would  be  bearing  out  and  substantiating  the  evidence  you 
have  given  already  yourself  to  the  effect  that  you  think  the  oliver  might  be  used 
in  certain  cases  ? 

Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  quoted  this  letter,  to  show  you  that 
I  do  not  express  that  opinion  without  good  reason.  I  think  you  might  stop  it, 
but  if  you  did  you  would  cripple  the  trade. 

23143.  Have  you  any  further  remark  to  make  on  the  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Hingley  appears  to  have  said  that  girls  doing  the  blowing  would  be 
injurious  to  them,  and  that  the  work  was  improper.  All  the  impropriety  that 
can  possibly  exist  in  it,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  if  these  girls  stand  on  the  bellows 
to  blow  them.  The  lads  do  so  ;  I  have  never  seen  a  girl  standing  on  the 
bellows  to  blow  them,  and  I  have  hunted  in  vain  to  try  and  find  one  doing  it. 
The  lads  do  that  as  a  relief ;  if  after  working  the  bellows  by  hand  a  lad  gets 
tired  he  gets  up  on  the  bellows,  holds  the  chain  from  the  roof  blowing  with  his 
feet ;  and  he  says  the  work  is  about  equal,  but  that  it  is  a  rehef  to 
vary  it.  But  the  girls  do  not  seem  to  do  it,  though  of  course  there  may  be 
exceptional  cases.  I  think  that  is  all  the  evidence  that  1  wish  to  com- 
ment on. 
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•J3;44.  I  should  take  it  from  3  0U  generally  that  as  far  as  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  houses  and  yards  is  concerned,  you  think  that  there  is  room  for  a 
considerable  improvement  ? 

I  do,  but  1  consider  that  the  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  sanitary 
authorities,  because  it  is  the  surroundings  ot  the  workshops  that  are  unsanitary 
and  not  the  workshop?;  themselves^ 

23145.  But  you  think  that  additional  powers  might  be  given  to  Factory 
Inspectors  with  advantage  r 

Yes. 

23146.  And  as  regards  the  evidence  generally  that  has  been  uiven,  I  presume 
you  a;.;ree  pretty  well  with  Mr.  Bassano  in  saying  that  the  truth  of  the  facts  as 
regards  the  nail  and  chain  trades  would  lie  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes 
that  have  heen  put  before  us  ? 

Yes.  I  think  the  lower  extreme  is  what  you  have  had  the  most  of;  but  I 
could  not  quite  auree  with  some  of  Mr.  Bassano's  evidence;  at  least  it  took  me 
by  surprise  as  to  what  he  stated  he  cnnsideretl  the  wages  paid  in  the  trade 
to  be. 

23147.  They  are  not  so  good,  you  think  ? 
They  are  not  so  good  from  what  I  know. 

23148.  And  I  should  gather  from  you  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  workpeople 
could  relieve  themselves  of  most  of  the  evils  which  they  described  themselves  as 
suffering  under,  if  they  were  able  to  combine  r 

Yes  ;  co-operation  and  self-help  is  really  what  they  are  lacking  in. 

23149.  But  you  tliink  that,  owing  to  their  poverty,  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  inipossible,  for  them  to  subscribe  to  any  association  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  the  subscription  would  be  a  difficult  matter  with  them,  but  I 
am  sure  that  they  might  do  a  great  deal  for  themselves,  even  without  sub- 
scription, if  there  were  the  inclination  that  there  should  be  to  combine, 
thoiigh  I  admit  that  directly  they  get  into  the  factories  they  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  it. 

23150.  But,  at  the  same  time  you  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the  balance  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  workshop  as  against  the  factory  system  ? 

I  do. 

231.',  I.  But  you  think  that  all  places  where  the  work  is  carried  on  should  be 
registered  ? 
Yes. 

23152.  And  they  should  be  subject  to  uniform  rales  and  regulations? 

Yes,  uniform  rules  as  to  the  hours  of  work  ;  that  is,  what  the  workpeople,  the 
women  themselv(  s,  are  continually  clamouring  to  me  about,  "  Put  us  all  under 
the  same  regulations  ;"  that  is  their  great  cry. 

23153.  Earl  of  Aberdeen. \  How  would  you  account  for  the  somewhat  high- 
coloured  descriptions  of  the  stale  of  matters  in  the  chain-making  district  which 
seem  to  have  appeared  in  some  journals  ? 

I  consider,  for  one  thing,  that  Mr.  Homer  is  a  man  who  in  am  thing  t  hat  he 
described  would  put  a  high-colound  construction  on  it;  and  also  that  what 
has  come  very  much  before  the  public  has  almost  al!  emanated  I'rom  the  trade 
union  side  of  the  question. 

23154.  Do  you  include  in  that  remark  a  pamphlet  which  I  daresay  you  have 
sem,  published  some  tin;e  ago  (I  think  the  date  of  it  was  as  long  ago  as  two 
years),  describing  the  state  of  matters  in  this  district  in  such  a  way  as  led  the 
reader  to  supjjose  that  things  were  very  bad  theie  ? 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  liaving  seen  the  pamphlet  in  question,  but  what  I  am 
raying  is  that,  fn  m  my  knowledge  of  the  district,  all  the  statements  that  have 
from  lime  to  time  appeared  in  the  public  press  have  been  exaggerated  state- 
ments. 

23155.  And 
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23155.  And  I  understand  you  fo  say  that  they  emanated  from  the  trade 
union  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  all  the  exaggerated  statements  have  ;  I  say  that  certain  of 
them  undoubtedly  have.  The  statements  made  by  Mr.  Homer  at  public  meet- 
ings are  exaggerated.  I  think  your  Lordship  was  not  here  when  I  said  tiiat  I 
considered  thai  he  lets  his  tongue  outrun  his  discretion  very  often. 

23156.  I  suppose  there  is  room,  we  may  infer  in  fact  from  some  of  your 
evidence  that  there  is  room,  for  a  well-managed  trade  union  among  these 
workers  ? 

Yes ;  a  well-managed  trade  union  would  be  of  immense  advantages  to  the 
workpeople  theie,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it  established  spontaneously. 

23157-  I  suppose  when  persons  like  Mr.  Homer  who  are  acting  in  some  sort 
as  the  representatives  of  the  workers  have  taken  up  that  line  it  is  in  consequence 
of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  themselves  ? 

Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  think  they  do  it  out  of  a  disinterested  motive,  and  I  think 
his  motive  is  good.  T  cannot  speak  so  confidently  of  Mr  Juggins,  because  his 
presence  in  the  trade  seems  rather  to  act  as  a  disturbing  element ;  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  state  what  1  think  in  that  mattei'. 

23158.  Do  you  find  that  when  you  are  about  in  any  particular  factory  or 
place  where  the  work  is  going  on  there  is  a  disposition  to  give  warning  of  your 
visit  ? 

Yes,  the  inspector's  inspection  is  greatly  interfered  with  by  that  practic^ 
of  thwarting  him  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  that  is  done  by  workpeople. 

23159.  They  do  not  recognise  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  give  every 
assistance  to  you  in  your  visits? 

No,  they  look  upon  us  as  an  enemy  instead  of  as  a  friend. 

23160.  Is  there  any  sign  of  a  more  intelligent  view  now  on  that  point  ? 

Yes,  lately  much  more  ;  in  fact  in  Sedgley  aad  Gornal  they  have  come  quite 
round  the  other  way.  I  addressed  a  lot  of  the  n  in  the  street  the  other  day  in 
a  casual  way  and  many  of  them  declared  that  from  that  day  if  any  woman  that 
they  knew  broke  the  law  they  wouhl  let  me  know  her  name  and  address  and 
what  the  time  was. 

23161.  You  mean  in  the  matter  of  working  loo  long"  r 
Working  too  long. 

23162.  And  as  to  the  blowing,  I  suppose  a  good  many  blow  and  hammer  at 
the  same  time,  or  rather  do  both  operations  ? 

A  good  many  ;  just  one  stroke  of  the  bellows  and  then  let  the  bellows  go 
and  then  hammer.    For  small  work  that  is  the  usual  practice. 

23163.  Is  it  pretty  severe  workr 

Well,  it  is  incessant,  and  work  does  become  severe  when  it  is  incessant 
because  it  is  lii<e  digging ;  every  muscle  is  brought  into  play. 

23164.  Do  yon  think  that  the  tendency  to  thwart  your  observations  has  been 
carried  so  far  as  to  prevent  your  knowing  if  there  has  been  any  negligence  in 
the  matter  of  morality  such  as  has  been  suggested  r 

No,  I  think  if  there  is  anything  generally  wrong  it  is  bound  to  reach  the 
inspector's  ears. 

23165.  In  a  roundabout  way,  even  if  he  does  not  know  it  himself  ? 
Yes. 

23166.  And  do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  supposed  custom  of  standing 
on  the  bellows  by  the  girls,  they  have  taken  care  that  the  inspector  should  not 
see  that  ? 

That  has  not  been  looked  upon  as  an  evasion  of  tiie  Act  hitherto,  therefore 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  a  girl  to  get  off  the  bellows  when  the  inspector 
was  coming. 
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23167.  Would  it  fall  within  your  functions  to  object  to  that  practice  ? 

T  should  do  so;  if  I  found  it  existing  I  should  point  out  that  it  was 
not  a  nice  place  to  work,  and  I  should  do  what  I  could  by  persuasion  to 
stop  it. 

23168.  Oil  the  whole  would  you  say,  perhaps  partly  from  the  way  in  which 
you  have  yourself  carried  out  your  duties,  they  are  beconung  more  intelligent 
as  to  the  true  position  of  the  inspector  r 

They  are  becoming  more  intelligent  as  to  understanding  the  discrepancies 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  Act  defining  the  different  classes  of  work- 
shops. Hitherto  tliey  have  always  considered  that  the  women  were  under 
restrictions,  whether  stallers  or  not ;  now  they  are  beginning  to  see  that  they 
are  not,  and  therefore  they  have  now  discovered  that  absolutely  women  can  work 
more  than  they  are  doing. 

23169.  Because  you  cannot  interfere  with  that? 
Because  I  cannot  interfere  with  that. 

:23i70.  L(,\(\  MoQiksivell.']  Do  you  think  that  these  people  try  to  retard  you 
in  order  to  obtain  favour  fiom  the  masters;  do  you  think  that  tliere  is  any 
feeling  that  the  masters  would  rather  that  you  did  not  interfere,  and  that  if  they 
profess  to  be  unwilling  for  you  to  make  your  visits  they  will  get  into  favour 
with  the  masters  ? 

No  ;  I  think  it  is  fear  of  the  police  court ;  fear  of  being  fined. 

23171.  Fear  of  being  fined  themselves  ? 
Yes. 

23172.  You  told  us  about  this  dog  chain  ;  what  do  you  suppose  would  the 
extras  amount  to  in  value  r 

I  could  not  say  ;  very  little,  a  mere  trifle. 

23173.  Would  you  say  that  somebody  must  make  an  unconsciable  profit  out 
«f  the  dog-chain  in  which  the  iron  cost  2  d.  and  the  work  3  d.  that  somebody 
must  make  an  unconscionable  profit  if  that  chain  is  sold  for  \  s.  ^d.": 

Yes ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  manufacturer. 

23174.  The  retail  dealer,  or  somebody  must  : 

I  think  it  is  some  one  after  it  leaves  the  absolute  maker's  hands.  When  I 
say  the  maker  I  mean  the  master. 

^3 '75-  ^^ou  say  that  sometimes  women  work  in  the  factories,  though  very 
rarely  ;  do  any  married  women  work  in  the  factories  ? 
Yes. 

23176.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  doing  away  with  the  domestic  workshops 
was  really  incompatible  with  the  married  woman  doing  any  work  in  the  trade ; 
I  suppose  you  mean  that  it  ought  to  be  incompatible,  but  it  is  not  r 

I  said  tliat  doing  aMay  with  domestic  workshops  increases  the  mischief  of 
Avhich  many  complain,  that  the  m.arried  woman  will  be  taken  away  from  her 
home  more  than  she  is  now. 

23177.  In  fact  so  much  would  that  be  the  case  that  you  wculd  say,  would 
you  not,  that  married  women  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  work  in  factories;  or 
would  you  not  put  it  in  that  way  ? 

No,  I  would  not  put  it  in  that  way  ;  I  think  that  you  would  hold  out  an 
inducement  to  immorality  ;  I  think  marriage  would  be  dispensed  wit!)  if  you 
did  that,  in  many  cases. 

23178.  So  that  you  see  nothing  between  doing  nothing  at  all,  and  preventing 
women  altogether  from  working  in  factories  r 

I  do  not  quite  understand  ycur  Lordship's  question  as  to  "  doing  nothing 

at  all." 

23179.  1  mean  not  altering  the  law  in  any  way;  that  is,  allowing  all  women 
to  work  in  factories,  or  allowing  none ;  you  would  not  draw  any  distinction 
except  perhaps  between  girls  and  women  ? 

I  would 
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I  would  not  draw  any  distinction  to  prevent  women  working  save  as  in  my 
evidence  I  have  stated;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  classes  of  work  which  I 
do  not  think  are  tit  for  women  to  do  ;  and  also  women  as  I  have  pointed  out 
workirio;  in  moulding  shops  ;  1  should  hke  to  see  that  put  a  stop  to  ;  it  is  far 
more  degrading  work  than  chain-making. 

23180.  Chainnan.']  I  suppose  things  were  much  worse  in  this  trade  two 
years  ago  than  they  are  now  ? 

Yes,  tnuch  worse  ;  the  people  were  absolutely  as  nearly  earning  starvation 
wages  as  they  could  be ;  it  was  really  pitiable  to  go  about  at  times  and  see  the 
phght  they  were  in  from  not  being  able  to  get  work,  or  only  half  a  week's 
work. 

23181.  During  your  six  years'  experience  has  the  general  tendency  of  the 
trade  been  to  get  better  or  worse  ? 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  chain  trade  is  much  better;  the  nail  trade  is  better  now, 
but  it  is  a  dying  trade,  and  there  are  not  many  being  taught  it. 

23182.  Would  you  say  tliat  the  sanitary  condition  is  improving  also  ? 

Yes  ;  but  the  improvement  is  too  sh)w  ;  I  think  it  might  be  improved  more 
rapidly. 

23183.  A  gooH  deal  has  been  done  lately  ? 

Yes ;  this  sort  of  thing  stirs  up  many  to  push  on  and  do  more,  and  do  more 
than  they  would  do  otherwise. 

23184.  Will  you  say  that  matters  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  Press;  do 
you  mean  that  the  actual  cases  mentioned  were  exaggerations,  or  that  they  did 
not  fairly  represent  the  general  condition  of  the  trade  ? 

I  do  not  think  they  fairly  represent  the  conditions  of  the  trade.  You  may 
pick  out  a  most  outrageous  case  of  almost  slavery  and  publish  that  as  a  specimen 
of  the  trade,  and  then  call  public  attention  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  fair  construc- 
tion to  put  upon  it. 

23185.  It  is  not  fair  to  accept  it  as  a  sample  of  the  whole,  you  mean  ? 

No,  it  is  not.  There  is  a  passage  here  on  page  42  of  Mr.  Burnett's  Report, 
where  speaking  of  Anvil-yard,  he  say?:,  "  A  region  of  squalor  and  dirt  far 
surpassinji;  anything  I  had  yet  seer  .  Rents  are  high  here,  and  range  from  3*. 
to  4  s.  In  one  case  a  covered  drain  running  past  the  end  of  a  dwelling:  house, 
struck  damp  through  the  house  wall  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  open  drains  every- 
where, carrying  off  household  refuse"  (household  refuse  would  be  simply  slop- 
water),  "  and  ruinous  privies,  with  overflowing  ash-pits,  loading  the  atmosphere 
with  the  most  pungent  odours."  Well,  I  maintain  that  that  is  an  excessive 
statement  to  make.  Anvil-yard  was  not  in  that  state,  though  you  can  put  it 
into  words.  One  man  can  convey  it  that  way.  If  I  had  been  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  I  should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  given  it  in  that  way. 

23186.  You  would  not  describe  it  in  quite  such  strong  terms? 

No,  unless  I  wanted  to  rouse  popular  enthusiasm  to  take  up  the  question ; 
then  I  might  feel  inclined  to  do  it,  but  1  should  feel  a  bit  ashamed  if  I  came 
to  be  cross-examined  on  it.  There  is  one  other  matter,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  mention  it :  that  Mr.  Burnett  came  down  and  made  a  great  deal  of  inquiry 
in  this  district,  and  published  this  valuable  Report  of  his;  he  quotes  several 
cases  in  it,  and,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  cases,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  where  any- 
thing is  said  against  the  inspector  of  factories  ;  but  he  had  not  tlie  courtesy 
either  to  see  me,  by  appointment  or  otherwise,  to  give  me  a  chance  of  s|)eaking 
in  my  own  defence  and  assisting  him  by  any  information  I  could  give,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  I  think  that  he  has  treated  me  very  unfairly  as  the  inspector  of  this 
district.  I  have  no  objection  to  his  publishing  the  truth,  or  what  he  considers 
the  truth  in  the  matter ;  but  I  do  think  it  is  hard  that  a  man  should  be  attacked 
and  a  thing  published  before  he  has  had  one  single  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  for  himself ;  and  this  has  gone  forth  to  the  world. 

23187.  Unless  there  is  any  particular  specific  case  or  cases  which  you  wish 
to  mention,  shall  I  take  it  from  you  that  you  think  it  would  have  been  fairer  to 
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you  if  Mr.  Burnett  had  given  you  an  opportunity  of  explaining  any  matter  in 
which  you  are  meniioned  ? 

If  \ou  will  refer  to  page  17  you  will  see  one  parargraph  quoted  from  some 
man  at  Gornal  that  he  went  to  :  "They  seldom  see  a  factory  inspector,  and  as 
he  might  try  to  shorten  the  long  days  of  their  labour  tliey  do  not  want  to  see 
him,  because  that  would  mean  a  diminution  of  their  poor  earnings."  That  is 
one  ot  the  cases  I  refer  to, 

231S8.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  Is  that  any  reflection  on  the  inspector  ? 

Yes  ;  it  says  that  they  seldom  see  him,  and  that  if  he  goes  there  he  might 
shorten  their  hours  of  labour;  that  is,  he  has  the  power  to  do  so  It  implies 
that  there  are  illegal  hi.urs  of  work  going  on  and  that  he  does  not  stop  it. 

23189.  Chairman^  It  says  that  several  of  these  people  said  that  they  very 
seldom  saw  the  factory  inspector,  and  did  not  want  to  see  him  r 

In  another  part  of  the  Report  he  says  that  the  Factory  Act  Abstract  was  not 
posted  up  ;  and  it  was  on  the  day  that  he  went  there  at  that  particular  work- 
shop, so  Wile  says.  I  was  not  ther^'  the  same  day,  but  when  I  saw  his  state- 
ment I  h;id  it  examined.  He  explained  h's  insolence  to  Mr.  Buinett ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  told  yi  ur  Lordsh'ps^  the  reason  of  it. 

23190.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  what  Mr,  Burnett  said  just  hefore  that. 
"Their  hours  of  toil  are  supposed  to  be  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to 
enforce  such  laws  in  this  legion  would  require  for  the  purpose  an  army  of  local 
inspectors  familiar  with  all  the  hiding  places  and  dodges  of  the  domestic  work- 
shop. Yet  these  women  were  clean,  civil,  and  though  poorly  dressed,  were 
honest,  industrious,  and  respectable.  They  seldom  see  a  factory  inspector,  and, 
as  he  might  try  to  shorten  the  long  days  of  their  labour  they  do  not  want  to 
see  him  ;  because  that  would  mean  a  diminution  of  their  poor  earnings"  ? 

That  is  to  say  that  those  shoj)S  where  those  long  hours  are  worked  are  where 
they  are  stallers  or  adult  women,  and  an  inspector  cannot  wi  h  the  present  Act 
stop  it, 

2319;.  Therefore  you  think  that  "to  enforce  such  laws  in  this  region  would 
require  for  the  purpose  an  army  ol  inspectors  "  ? 

No,  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  sort.  I  think  with  another  Act  you  could 
enforce  it,  but  with  the  present  Act  not  an  army  could  do  it. 

23192.  I  suppose  these  people,  a  good  many  of  them,  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  factory  inspector  and  the  sanitary  inspector  } 

They  pretty  readily  do  get  to  know  you  by  sight  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
quick  the  children  are  in  recognising  you  when  you  are  round.  Your  Lordships 
will  see  in  several  places  Mr.  Burnett  speaks  of  children  at  work  in  these  places 
illegally ;  those  are  cases  which  of  course,  from  my  point  of  view,  would  look 
as  if  the  law  was  being  broken,  and  I  was  not  looking  after  it. 

23193.  But  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  be  quite  right  in  assuming  that 
because  the  law  was  broken  it  was  evidence  that  you  were  not  doing  your  best 
to  see  that  it  was  not  broken  ? 

"When  it  gets  to  a  certain  point  I  think  it  may  be  considered  so,  but  he  was 
not  careful  to  inquire  into  the  ages  of  these  children  ;  he  assumes  their  age; 
two  or  three  of  these  he  alludes  to  were  perfectly  legally  employed ;  old 
enough. 

23194.  Earl  of  Aberdeen.']  You  mentioned  that  obstacles  are  put  in  the  way 
of  the  factory  insnector  r 

Yes. 

23195.  Chair7nan.'\  I  think  I  should  be  light  in  taking  it  from  you  that  you 
think  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  liad  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
some  of  these  niatters  to  Mr.  Burnett,  and  that  in  your  opinion  a  great  number 
of  them  are  capable  of  being  explained  ? 

I  do  think  so. 

23196.  You  would  have  no  power  of  interfering  with  women  blowing  bellows 
unless  it  were  dangerous  r 

And 
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And  not  then  ;  we  have  no  power  under  the  Act  to  stop  women  working 
except  in  certain  places  which  are  defined  under  the  Act,  such  as  a  glass  house  ; 
a  woman  is  not  allowed  to  work  there. 

23197.  Lord  Monksivell.']  I  understand  that  the  objection  you  take  to  some 
of  the  evidence  is  ti)at  not  only  are  the  worst  cases  given  as  an  ordinary  sample, 
but  the  circumstances  of  those  cases  are  exao-i^erated  ? 

I  should  not  say  that  the  circumstances  of  those  cases  are  exaggerated  because 
I  have  not  gone  into  all  the  individual  cases. 

23198.  But  you  mentioned  Anvil-yard,  for  instance? 
Except  the  one  or  two  that  I  have  mentioned. 

23190.  You  have  mentioned  Anvil-yard 
Yes,  that  is  exaggerated. 

•23200.  That  is  a  bad  case,  but  it  is  exaggerated  ? 

Yes  ;  I  consider  Anvil-yard  the  worst  I  know  in  the  whole  district. 

23201 .  And  the  description  of  that  yard  is  highly  coloured  ? 

I  think  so  ;  though  1  should  like  to  say  that  I  did  not  see  it  until  some  six 
weeks  after  Mr.  Burnett  saw  it.  Mr,  Burnett  goes  on  to  say,  after  quoting 
these  cases,  "and  no  doubt  there  are  many  worse  behind  them,"  which,  I  think 
should  not  have  l)eeD  put,  because  he  has  got  hold  of  some  of  the  worst 
cases. 

23202.  Chairman.]  I  should  gather  that  you  do  not  think  that  any  good 
result  would  arise  from  co-operative  factories  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

No,  I  think  not. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  To-morrow, 

Twelve  o'clock. 


(11.) 
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Die  Martis,  W  Martii,  1 889. 


LORDS  PRESENT: 


Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Kenry  (Earl  of  Dunraveti  and 
Mount-  Earl). 


Lord  MONKSWELL. 
Lord  Thring. 
Lord  Basing. 


Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair, 


Mr.  JABIiZ  SMITH,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

23 '203.  Chairman.']  Are  ihere  any  corrections  you  wish  to  m;ike  in  the 
evidence  you  gave  on  the  former  occasion,  when  you  were  before  the 
Committee  ? 

Yes  ;  tliere  is  one  correction  I  wish  to  make  in  mv  answer  to  Question  4900. 

23204.  The  question  was :  "  Is  it  in  your  opinion  true  that  inferior  thread  is 
used.-"  and  you  say,  "  Yes,  I  know  it  is  in  cases;  ia  fact,  I  have  used  a  smaller 
thread  myself  sometimes  ;  I  have  known  cases  where  the  shaft  tugs,  instead  of 
beino-  some  six-cord,  as  our  orders  were,  were  four-cord  outside  row  and.  three- 
cord  inside  row  "  ? 

In  my  statement  before,  instead  of  saying  shaft  tug  I  called  it  a  back  band 
tug.  Ill  the  evidence  given  before  they  had.  been  called  shaft  tugs,  all  through 
till  it  came  to  my  turn,  and  I  have  no  doubt  when  the  shorthand  notes  were 
altered  it  was  put  shaft  tug  instead  of  back  band.  I  mentioned  that  back  band 
tug ;  that  is  the  same  as  the  shaft  tug,  only  that  I  called  it  a  back  b^nd  tug. 

23205.  It  is  merely  a  verbal  correction  that  you  wish  to  make  there  .•' 

It  makes  the  whole  of  the  answer  come  another  way,  that  the  shal't  tug  was 
four  and  three  cord  instead  of  being  six  cord.  I  have  sewn  the  shaft  tugs 
myself  with  a  five  cord  instead  of  a  six  cord,  and  the  back  bands  I  have  known 
cases  where  they  have  been  done  with  a  four  cord  outside  row  and  a  three 
cord  inside  row.  I  have  not  done  the  back  band  with  that  myself,  but  1  have 
known  cases.  But,  ne\ ertheles.^,  as  the  statement  stands  in  both  it  is  correct, 
and  it  can  be  proved  to  be  true.  Tugs  have  been  sewn  with  a  four  and  a  three 
cord. 

23206.  You  mean  that  you  can  prove  it  ? 

We  have  witnesses  who  can  prove  that ;  only  that  I  wished  to  correct  that 
as  being  in  my  statement.  Then  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  at  Question 
4734. 

23207.  That  is  not  your  evidence  at  all  ? 

^o,  it  is  not  my  evidence  at  all ;  but  i  wisli  to  corroborate  the  evidence  of 
another  witness. 

23208.  That  is  as  to  sub-contracting? 

That  is  as  to  sub-contracting.    That  is  not  a  correction. 

23209.  You  want  to  say  something  as  to  sub-contracting? 

Yes,  I  wish  to  corroborate  that,  that  sub-contracting  did  exist  and  still 
exists.  For  instance,  Bramstone  of  King's  Cross  sub-contracts  at  the  present 
time, 
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23210.  Do  you  mean  by  "  siib-contracfs "  that  he  puts  out  the  order  to 
somebody  else,  or  takes  the  order  from  somebody  else  ? 

He  takes  the  order  from  the  Government  and  sub-contracts  the  working 
part  to  a  sweater.  I  will  produce  a  pattern  of  the  belts  that  Bramsto  le  is 
sub-contracting.  It  is  a  contract  for  some  old  sling  belts  made  as  long  ago 
as  18/0;  they  are  gone  out  of  use.  They  have  been  cut  up  and  made  into  an 
ordinary  1882  pattern  waist  belt.  They  were  sewn  complete;  that  is  ju^t  a 
straight  strip  cut  out,  and  the  man  has  to  [)rep:u-e  it,  punch  it,  prick  it, 
and  do  all  the  work  that  is  required  to  it  to  mike  it  up  as  you  see  it  now,  for 
2(1.  That  is  close  upon  an  hour's  work.  The  difficult  job  is  not  altogether 
in  sewing  the  buckles  in,  but  what  we  call  the  buckling  up.  You  will  see  this 
buckle  {pointing  to  k)  is  put  in  first.  This  tab  ha?  a  loof)  sewn  on,  a  sliding 
loop.  This  buckle  is  set  in  first  when  the  strap  is  straight.  This  end  here 
having  no  buckle  on  it  is  passed  through  the  loop ;  then  this  eye  is  dropped 
on,  and  the  end  of  the  strap  is  passed  again  through  the  loop  forming  a  loop 
for  it  10  come  into  [describing),  and  the  tab  is  here.  The  buckle  should  be 
put  in  the  third  hole.  Well,  a  good  many  of  these  are  called  women's  work. 
I  do  not  know  whether  your  Lordship  would  have  any  opinion  upon  it  your- 
self, about  its  being  fit  for  women  to  do.  This  is  not  a  fair  sample  ;  it  is  rather 
a  light  one;  1  have  some  very  much  heavier  at  home.  Then  vou  have  a  loop 
on  that  has  to  be  pulled  uj)  to  the  eye  tighr,  and  the  loop"^  is  bound  to  fit 
tight.  So  I  hat  necessarily,  you  see,  the  work  of  pulUng  up  here  is  very  hard, 
and  is  a  work  most  unsuitable  for  women. 

232 11.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  hard  foi'  women  to  do  ? 
Some  of  them  are  too  hard. 

23212.  Some  of  the  belts  ? 

Some  of  these  belts  want  too  much  pidling  up  ;  it  requires  a  lot  of  strength 
to  pull  it  up  to  the  eye.  This  one  {pointing)  slips  up  comparatively  easy.  I 
have  had  some  of  them  where  I  have  had  to  put  out  tlie  utmost  of  my  strength 
to  pull  them  up.  I  had  some  last  week.  The  stitching  in  this  beltis  l^d.  ;  that 
loop  is  sewn  to  the  tab  first.  The  next  slide  loop  is  made  up;  the  buckle  is 
sewn  in  one  end  ;  then,  of  course,  it  is  slipped  on.  Then,  as  I  told  you  b 'fore,  this 
loop  comes  on  over  to  pull  the  eye  up  tight ;  then  you  drop  this  buckle  on  the 
belt  loose,  then  put  this  side  loop  half  on,  at  least  over  the  strap  once ;  then 
place  the  snake  on  the  belt,  and  put  the  end  back  through  the  loop  again,  and 
this  side  buckle  slidinn  loo^e  hire  {pointing),  this  end  is  placed  through  the 
buckle,  the  tongue  through  the  hole  which  has  to  be  down  so,  and  stiched  so, 
after  the  belt  is  put  together  {describing  it). 

23213.  Lord  Thring.]  What  is  the  object  of  this  long  description? 
I  am  desciibing  the  work  there  is  in  making  up  one  belt. 

23214.  Chairman.~\  You  want  to  contrast  the  amount  of  work  in  making 
one  belt  with  the  amount  that  is  paid  for  it  ? 

Quite  so.  The  last  thing  is  to  put  the  two  patches  on  with  the  dees.  There 
is  supposed  to  be  a  foot  of  sewing  round  these  {jjointing}  an  inch  and  a-half 
each  way,  six  inches  round  each  patch.  To  complete  that  belt,  prepare  it  and 
stitch  it,  takes  close  upon  an  hour,  and  that  is  twopence,  at  the  present  time, 
complete. 

232  .5.1  understand  from  you  that  that  belt  is  made  out  of  an  old  pattern  belt  ? 
Yes. 

23^16.  And  that  the  contractor  has  that  all  done  by  women? 
No  ;  some  of  this  is  done  by  women  and  some  by  men. 

23217.  That  the  workman  or  workwoman  gets  twopence? 
Twopence  for  the  belt  complete. 

23218.  Have  they  got  to  find  any  material  ? 
They  have  to  find  the  hemp  and  wax. 

23219.  And  it  takes  a  good  workman  an  hour? 
Nearly  an  hour,  not  quite  an  hour. 

23220.  How 
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23220.  How  much  does  the  Government  pay  for  this  article? 
I  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  Government  are  paying. 

23221.  Did  30U  make  that  btlt  yourself? 

I  did  not  m.'.ke  this  one  up ;  this  is  a  pattern.  I  had  a  quantity  out,  but 
had  not  time  to  make  up  one  befo'  c  I  came  in. 

23222.  You  began  by  telling  us  that  the  contractor  put  out  the  work  to  some- 
body else? 

This  is  put  out  to  a  sweater.  The  contract  originally  is  Bramst one's  at 
King's  Cross. 

23223.  You  do  not  know  what  the  contract  price  is  ? 
No. 

23224.  Vo'i  do  not  know  wiiat  tlie  sweater  gets  ? 

The  sweater  prepares  these  and  gets  twopence ;  he  pays  \\  d.  for  stitching 
them  ;  he  keeps  a  halfpenny  for  the  preparing. 

23225  You  told  us  just  now  that  tlie  wnrknian  or  workwoman  got  two- 
pence ? 

Yes,  if  they  do  them  complete.    Those  that  take  them  oni  and  do  them  com 
plete  get  the  twopence ;  twopence  is  the  price  out  from  the  contractor. 

23226.  And  in  the  case  wiiere  it  goes  to  a  sweater,  the  sweater  does  the 
preparing  and  gets  a  halfpenny  fur  it? 

That  is  so. 

23227.  How  long  docs  it  take  him  to  prepare  them  ? 

It  does  not  take  him  so  very  many  minutes  ;  I  could  not  say  exactly  now  ;  I 
know  how  long  it  would  take  to  make  01, e  complete. 

23228.  Which  would  pay  a  good  workman  best,  to  have  some  one  to  pre- 
pare them,  and  deehict  the  halfpenny  for  it,  or  to  do  it  all  complete  ? 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  a  great  difference  either  way  ;  the  sweater  does  not 
make  a  great  pull  out  of  these. 

23229.  And  you  do  udt  know  what  the  Government  price  is,  you  have 
told  us  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

23230.  Has  there  been  auv  change  in  the  prices  since  you  gave  evidence 
before  the  Committee  ^ 

Yes,  there  has  been  a  slight  alteration,  iiut  the  prices  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory. 

23231.  You  suggested  in  evidence  that  the  Government  ought  to  fix  a  price 
hst  ? 

Yes,  I  did. 

23232.  Has  anything  been  done  in  that  way  ? 

Something  in  that  way  has  been  done,  but  the  price  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
At  present  the  ave  rage  wage  of  the  men  is  about  15  5.  per  week  on  the  price 
which  has  been  fixed  by  the  War  Office,  which  is  signed  by  the  Director  of 
Contracts. 

23233.  Do  you  know  what  the  prices  are? 
Yes,  I  do. 

23234.  Have  }'0U  got  them  with  you? 

I  think  I  remember  what  they  are,  and  I  think  I  have  them  with  me,  too. 
At  Colonel  Wallace's  (that  is  a  new  contractor},  1  think  he  got  the  contract 
somewhere  about  early  last  November  for  a  belt,  a  new  pattern,  what  they  call 
the  Slade-Wallace  pattern,  they  are  paying  2  d.  for  stitching,  with  the  buckling 
included.  Part  of  the  same  contract  vAas  given  to  Pullman,  and  is  sub-contracted 
to  Almond,  at  Bermondsey,  and  Bryan,  of  Dacre-street.  Bryan's  are  paying 
21  foi' the  same  belt  stitching  and  no  buckling;  the  buckling  is  done  for 
them.    The  pouch  of  Wallace,  the  thirty-rounds  pouch,  was  previously  paid  at 
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6d.,  but  is  now  paid  at  8  </.,  the  stitching.  Bryan's  are  paying  8k  d.  for  the 
same  pouch  for  the  same  work.  Hebbert's  are  paying  equal  to  1  s.  or  1  s.  -\d., 
and  it  is  ?11  part  of  the  same  contract. 

23235.  The  same  article  r 

Precisely  the  same  contract;  it  is  a  contiact  of  10,000,  split  up  between 
four  contractors. 

23236.  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  these  various  prices  for  the  same 
article  were  fixed  by  the  Director  of  Contracts  ? 

They  are  supposed  to  be.  They  have  had  a  jirice  sent  round  to  all  the  con- 
tractors which  has  been  signed  by  the  Director,  and  the  price  that  was  sent 
round  varied  at  first,  but  some  of  the  prices  have  been  raised.  In  the  case  of 
Colonel  Wallace's  and  Hebbert's,  they  started  at  the  same  price  that  they  are 
paying  now. 

23237.  Lord  Thring^  Do  you  mean  that  Ct)lonel  Wallace  sends  out  four 
contracts  to  four  different  men  and  names  different  prices  to  the  different 
men  ? 

No,  Colonel  Wallace  is  a  contractor,  the  ^arae  as  the  remainder. 

23238.  Chairman^  The  prices,  you  say,  are  fixed  by  Mr. "Nepean  ? 

They  were  fixed  at  the  War  Office,  by  whom  I  could  not  say,  but  we  have  a 
very  vague  idea. 

23239.  How  do  you  account  for  Hebbert's  paying  1  5.  or  1  s.  d.,  and 
Wallace  ]iaying  8  d.  1 

We  cannot  account  for  that ;  that  is  what  we  want  to  find  out. 

23240.  You  say  that  this  is  all  part  of  the  same  contract  ? 
The  tender  in  the  first  place  was  for  10,000. 

23241 .  By  whom  ? 

Fi  om  the  War  Office,  and  the  tenders  went  in  for  the  10,000,  but  they  were 
split  up  into  four  parts  ;  a  part  was  given  to  Colonel  Wallace,  a  part  to  Oolan, 
a  part  to  Pullman,  and  a  part  to  Hebbert. 

23242.  And  the  prices  were  not  uniform  ? 
Those  prices  all  varied 

23243.  xAnd  you  say  that  the  prices  vvere  settled  by  somebody  in  the  War 
Office  ? 

'Y\\e  price  at  Colonel  Wallace's  factory  is  put  up  on  a  paper  which  is  signed 
at  the  foot  by  Mr.  Nepean ;  I  have  seen  it  myself. 

23244.  How  about  the  other  places? 

Dolan  s  had  a  price  list ;  but  I  cannot  say  exactly  the  price,  only  that  I  know 
there  was  a  slight  difference. 

23245.  Was  that  also  signed  by  Mr.  Nepean  ? 

1  believe  so ;  the  signature  is  Evan  Colville  Nepean  at  the  foot. 

23246.  And  you  object  to  these  prices  as  not  being  satisfactory? 
Well,  they  are  not  satislactfjry  at  all. 

23247.  In  what  way  ? 

They  are  not  surticient.  But  there  is  another  thing  ;  these  prices  are  supposed 
to  be  women's  prices,  and  what  men  do  go  on  them  are  compelled  to  work  at 
the  same  price;  but  we  contend  that  if  women  are  equal  to  doing  the  article  in 
the  same  manner,  they  are  equal  to  receive  the  same  price. 

23248.  In  the  first  place,  do  you  say  that  they  can  do  the  work  as  well  as 
men  ? 

Not  in  all  cases  they  do  not;  there  are  some  that  can  do  it  as  well,  some 
that  have  been  at  it  for  years. 

23249.  And  your  contention  is  that  the  work  ought  to  be  paid  at  a  certain 
price,  without  considering  whether  it  is  done  by  men  or  women? 

Yes. 

23250.  Although 
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23-2,50.  Although  the  women  are  wilHn(>-  to  do  it  cheaper  ? 

Well,  I  do  not  think  the  women  in  that  case  are  wilHng  to  do  it  cheaper. 
But  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Wallace,  t  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  same  with  the 
women  as  with  the  men  ;  but  the  men  are  under  threat  of  instant  dismissal  if 
there  is  any  grumbling  at  the  prices. 

23251.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

I  liHve  a  statement  on  that  point,  and  I  can  call  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
workmen  as  witnesses,  if  not  the  whole  of  them,  that  were  at  work  in  the  same 
shop,  to  corroborate  it. 

'23252.  Can  the  women  do  as  much  work  of  this  kind  in  the  day  as 
men  ? 

Some  of  them  do  ;  but  I  contend  that  it  is  not  proper  Avork  for  women. 

23253.  You  told  us  that  some  of  it  is  too  bard  for  them  ;  has  the  Accoutre- 
ment Makers'  Association  drawn  up  any  li>t  of  ))rices  ? 

Yes,  1  have  a  copy  here  ;  the  original  has  gone  to  press.  I  had  to  bring  a 
written  copy  because  we  have  no  printed  ones  out  yet.  That  is  the  harness 
and  the  accoutrements  too  {handing  in  a  List).  The  accoutrements  are  on  the 
second  paper. 

23254.  This  is  all  army  work  ? 

It  is  all  army  work.    'I  hose  prices  are  for  the  article  complete. 

23255.  Those  are  the  prices  that  you  consider  uould  be  fair? 
Yes  ;  that  is  fixed  at  the  rate  of  8  d.  per  hour. 


[TJie  following  List  is  handed  in  :  —  ] 


Harness,  Artillery : 

Back  band  - 
Breeching,  near  side 

„         off  side 
Bridle 

Case,  shoe  - 
Collur  - 
,,     head  - 


each 


Crupper,  including  dock 

1 

8 

Girth  

1 

Leathers,  stirrup 

-    per  pair 

4 

Legging,  drivers  -       -  - 
Eeins,  bradoon     -       -  - 

each 

1 

2 

-    per  pair 

6 

,,     bearing     -       .  - 

e;ich 

7 

„     lead  -       -       -  . 

)» 

7 

,,      side  and  chape  - 

4 

,,      1  air  liorse  -       -  - 

-    per  pair 

Seats,  drivers       _       -  . 

each 

1 

8 

„      lu<.gnge     .       -  - 

)' 

2 

Straps,  hnme       .       -  . 

>t 

6 

)j 

2 

„     witlier      -       .  - 

)) 

1-J 

,,     flank        -       -  - 

>» 

n 

)j 

„      girth        .       -  - 

»? 

1 

,.     cloak  and  "ivallet 

J* 

4 

Traces,  wheel       .       _  . 

-    per  pair 

5 

„     leud  -       -       -  - 

5 

8 

„      short  ... 

1 

7 

Tugs,  shaft  ...  - 

4 

4 

Wallet        ...  - 

3 

3 

Harness,  Cavalry 


Bridle - 

Case,  shoe    -       -  . 
Collar,  breast 
,.  head 
Crupper      -      -  - 
Girth  -       -      -  - 
Leathers,  stirrup 
Plate,  breast 
Keins,  bradoon 

„     lead  -       .  - 
Seat,  universal 
Surcingle     -       -  - 
Straps,  shoe  case  - 
„  girth 

,,     cloak  and  wallet 
Strapping,  nosebags 
Traces  ... 
Wallet 


each 

1 

» 

1 

2 

1 

9 

1 

10 

» 

8 

1 

per  pair 

4 

each 

1 

4 

per  pair 

6 

each 

7 

J' 

1 

6 

)) 

6 

») 

1 

1 

4 

» 

24 

per  pair 

2 

each 

2 

9 

3  8 

5  G 

6  - 
1  - 
1  5 

1  10 


Accoutrements,  Sea  Service,  Old  Pattern  : 

Valise  braces  .... 

Belt  

Fi'og-  

Ammuiiiiiou  bag         -       -  - 

Pouch,  SO-round  .  -  -  . 
„  30  ^,  -  -  -  - 
„     3G      „     -       -       -  - 

Gun  slings  -       -       -       -  - 

VVater-botlle  carriage,  short - 
„  »        long  - 

Boarding  axe  case  ... 

Pistol  holster      -       -       -  . 

Accoutrements,    Infantry,  1882 
Buff: 

Valise  .  .  _  .  . 
Valise  braces      -       .       .  - 

Belt  

Pouch         -       -       -       -  - 

Fi'og  

Gun-sling  ..... 
Coat-strai)S  -  .  .  -  . 
Mess-tin-straps  -  .  -  - 
Water-bottle  carriages 

Accoutrements,   Infantry,  1882 
Black : 

Valise  braces      -       -       _  . 

Belt  

Pouch 

Frog  

Gun-sling  -  -  .  .  . 
Coat-straps  -       -  - 

Mess  tin-straps    -       -       .  . 
Water-bottle  carriages 

Accoutrements,  Infantry.  Sladi 
Pattern,  Buff: 
Valise        -       .       -       .       .  each 

Valise  braces       -       -       .       .  per  pair 
Belt  each 
Pouches,  large  bore,  30-round      -  ,, 

))  )!  40      „      -  -  „ 

Coat-straps  .....  per  doz. 
Mess  tin-straps    -       -       -       -  „ 

Accoutrements,   Infantry.    Slade  Wallace 
Pattern,  Black  : 

Valise  braces       .       -       -       .  per  pair 

Belt    ------  each 

Pouches,  large  bore,  30-round      -  „ 

!>          »          40    ,,  .         -  „ 

Coat-straps  -----  per  doz. 

Mess-tin-strapa    -       -       .  . 


per  pair 

each 

?) 

4 

j> 

?j 

10 

)) 

1 

3 

3 

» 

4 

5 

>; 

9 

*> 

8 

Pattern, 

each 

2 

4 

per  pair 

34 

each 

H 

i> 

10' 

)i 

4 

)? 

1 

per  pair 

2-'- 

per  doz. 

9 

each 

4 

Pattern, 

per  pair 

4 

each 

6 

)> 

Hi 

jj 

H 

I J 

per  pair 

3 

per  doz. 

1 

each 

5 

Wallace 

(II.) 


3  O 


s.  d. 


-  6 

1  8 

1  - 

1  - 

1  3 


-  10 

-  64 
1  10 

1  1 

1  11 

1  4i 
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Witmss.']  That  is  the  price   accepted  by  accredited  meetings  of  the 
Tra('e  Union. 

232r,6.  Can  you  compare  that  with  the  prices  for  the  articles  that  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

Not  in  all  cases,  simply  because  with  regard  to  the  preparing  of  the  pouches 
and  the  riveting  that  is  being  done  at  the  present  time,  boys  are  being  employed 
on  it,  and  men  at  so  much  per  week  ;  therefore  I  cannot  say  how  much 
each  article  would  be  allowed  for  j)repaiing ;  but  the  stitching  in  the  articles  I 
could  compare. 

232.57.  You  said  tliat  Wallace  paid  6  d-  for  a  certain  pouch  ? 
That  is  for  stitching.    These  prices  are  complete,  for  the  article  complete  ; 
but  we  have  a  divided  price. 

23258.  I  want  to  find  out  from  you  what  the  difference  is  between  the  price 
that  is  being  paid  and  the  price  that  you  think  ought  to  be  paid  ? 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  ;  the  valise  you  know  is  split  up  in  several  parts,  for 
which  Colonel  Wallace  is  paying  complete  not  quite  1  s.  -|  d.;  it  is  over  1  s.  -Id. 
Now  shall  I  give  you  the  parts  of  that  valise  and  the  prices? 

23259  I  would  sooner  you  put  it  taking  the  same  articles  you  have  already 
mentioned  ? 

I  can  take  them  as  I  come  down  the  list.  The  Trade  Union  price  for  a  valise 
is  2  s.  -\  d. ;  the  valise  brace,  1  could  not  say  what  his  price  for  that  is  ;  it  was 
not  oil  the  list  then;  but  our  price  complete  is  8  c?.  ;  now  the  belt  which 
Colonel  Wallace  is  paying  2  d.  for  stitching,  the  Trade  Union  price  is  5  d.  for 
stitching ;  it  takes  a  good  bit  over  half-an-honr.  The  pouch,  a  30-round 
pouch,  for  which  I  said  Colonel  Wallace  paid  6  fZ.  previously,  but  now  pavs  %d. 
for,  and  for  which  Hebbert  is  paying  equal  to  1  s.  or  1  s.  - 1  d.,  and  Bryan's  8^  d., 
our  price  for  that  pouch  is  1  s.  4  c?.,  the  stitching  price  ;  the  complete  price  is 
1  s.  8  d.    There  is  two  hours'  work  for  stitching. 

23260.  That  you  say  Hebbert  pays  1  s.  or  1  s.  -\d.  for? 

He  pays  \  s.  2d.  for  a  pouch  complete,  and  we  allow  2  d.  or  1^  d.  off  for  the 
preparing ;  that  leaves  1  s.  or  1  s.      d.  for  stitching. 

23261.  And  you  say  the  stitching  ought  to  be  what? 
One  shilling  and  fourpence. 

23262.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  the  various  articles  all  through  the  list  vary 
in  about  the  same  proportion  ? 

About  the  same  proportion  all  through. 

23263.  The  basis  of  that  statement  of  prices  is  8  d.  an  hour  ? 
Eightpence  an  hour. 

23264.  And  the  same  prices  to  be  paid  to  n.en  and  women? 
The  same  prices  alike  ;  these  prices  can  be  obtained  at  any  time. 

23265.  You  have  not  got  a  complete  list  of  Colonel  Wallace's  prices  as  posted 
up  in  the  factory  ? 

1  have  not  with  me ;  he  had  not  put  the  preparing  price  up  at  all. 

23266.  I  want  to  understand  clearly  about  the  women's  work.    You  thmk 
some  (.f  the  work  is  too  heavy  lor  women  altogether? 

Some  of  it  is  too  heavy. 

23267.  Is  there  any  of  it  that  women  can  do  just  as  well  as  men,  or  better 
than  men  ? 

I  do  not  say  better  ;  some  want  to  say  they  can  do  it  better,  but  I  contend 
that  they  cannot. 

23268.  In  any  case  you  think  they  ought  to  be  paid  exactly  the  same  ? 
Ti.ey  ought  to  be  paid  exactly  tiie  same,  those  that  can  do  the  work  equally 

well;  1  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

23269.  Do 
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23269.  Do  you  know  whether  the  tendency  is  to  employ  women  more  and 
more  ? 

At  the  present  time  I  believe  it  is;  and  Mrs.  Edmunds,  in  Bermondsey,  has  a 
number  of  girls  (we  call  them  female  learners),  learning  them  on  these  new 
pattern  pouches.  It  is  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  workman's  mouth,  simply 
because  there  are  so  many  workmen  wanting  work  at  tlie  present  time,  and  the 
contractors  are  employing  women  ;  I  believe  they  are  instructed  to. 

23270.  Instructed  to,  by  whom  r 

I  have  heard,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  true,  that  tlie  instructions  from  the 
War  Office  are,  that  they  are  to  be  done  by  woaien  on  the  contractor's  premises, 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  sweating  system. 

23271.  T  think  we  had  in  evidence  before  that  mo.-t  of  the  work  that  was  done 
by  girls  was  carried,  on  at  Walsall  r 

It  was  at  Walsall;  but  they  are  bringing  in  the  system  in  London  now  since 
we  gave  evidence  last. 

23272.  Employing  girls  in  factories,  you  mean  - 

Employing  girls  in  the  factories.  We  have  a  contractor  now,  that  is  Bryan, 
who  sub-contracts  hum  Pullman  ;  he  has  started  six  women  last  week  ;  those 
are  his  instructions. 

23273.  Instructions  from  whom  ? 

Froui  Pullman,  I  s-uppose,  to  him  ;  and  Pullman's  instructions  would  be  from 
the  War  Office. 

23274.  Do  I  understand  you,  that  you  think  that  instructions  have  been  issued 
from  the  War  Office  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  factories,  and  on  the  con- 
tractor's own  premises.'^ 

Ves,  on  those  contracts. 

2^275.  And  that  they  employ  women  to  do  it? 
Yes. 

23276.  As  they  are  not  allowed  to  put  it  out  to  men  ? 

As  they  are  not  allovred  to  put  it  out  to  the  sweater ;  but,  had  it  been  done 
the  same  as  before,  the  men  might  as  well  have  gone  inside  and  done  it. 

23277.  And  is  that  a  class  of  work  that  the  girls  can  do  ? 

As  I  said  before,  it  is  not  fit  work  for  women,  and  there  are  not  so  many 
women  in  London  that  can  do  it;  but  some  of  the  women  that  are  employed 
on  it  have  husbands  at  work  at  other  trades,  and  are  earning  good  wages,  while 
men  are  walking  about  doing  nothing. 

23278.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  what  you  object  to  is  the  women  com- 
peting with  the  men  ? 

We  object  to  this :  that  since  \\e  gave  evidence  in.stractions  have  been  given 
that  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  women,  it  being  called  women's  work,  v\hich 
we  are  prepared  to  prove  has  not  been  done  by  women  previously,  not  one- 
tenth  part  of  it. 

23279.  But  at  the  same  time  the  prices  have  improved  ? 

W  ell,  f  B  the  accoutrements  they  have  not  improved,  not  but  very  little.  I 
think  Mr,  Tomlin  seems  to  have  a  tendency  for  female  labour. 

23280.  Why  hould  not  he,  if  the  work  is  done  as  well  ? 

It  is  not  women's  woik,  and  men  are  wanting  the  work  who  know  how  to  do 
the  work.  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  brmg  women  into  it, 
unless  he  paid  the  same  price,  and  then  you  woul  I  find  that  the  contractor,  if 
he  had  to  pay  women  the  same  price,  would  have  men  to  do  the  work. 

23281.  What  you  object  to  is,  not  that  the  work  is  badly  done  by  the  women, 
but  you  object  to  the  contractor  getting  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  he  can  ? 

I  think  the  contractor  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  a  certain  amount  for  the 
labour.  It  is  very  unfair  for  the  contractor  to  pocket  all  the  profit  and  the 
workmen  to  starve.  Very  recently  a  contractor  at  Bermondsey  stated  that  he 
thought  3  d.  an  hour  was  quite  enough  for  any  man  to  earn ;  I  do  not  know  if 

(11.)  3O2  he 
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he  thought  that  3  c?.  an  hour  Avould  be  sufficient  to  pay  him.  AlmoncFs  con- 
tract?, aiiain,  are  sweated  at  the  present  time.  The  sweaters  are  Potton  and 
Davis.  The  present  ])rice  for  girths  paid  by  Davis  is  2j  d.  each  ;  bridoon  reins, 
1  d.  p(.'r  pair ;  for  bearing  reins,  1  d. ;  crupper,  Sl^  d. ;  mule  bridles,  9h  d. ;  the 
former  price  oi"  mule  bridles  uas  Is.  3^  ;  cloak  and  wallet  straps,  f  f/.  ; 
leather  surcingles,  H  d.  ;  1882  pattern  buff  belt,  1  d. ;  1882  pattern  bull'  pouch, 
2h  d. 

23282.  Do  you  wish  to  compare  tliese  with  what  the  Government  pays  ? 
This  is  the  price  paid  by  the  sweater  for  the  stitching. 

23283.  You  are  going  to  compare  it  with  something  else,  I  sup[)0se  ? 

We  have  the  price  on  that  list  for  almost  all  articles,  but  we  have  a  divided 
price,  which  I  have  not  brought,  but  which  1  can  supply.  Driver's  seat, 
artillery,  6  d.  Potton  does  most  of"  the  same  articles  for  Almond,  but  he  pays 
I  d.  more  on  a  good  many  of  them. 

23284.  He  does  them  for  Almond  but  pays  more,  you  say  ? 

He  fakes  them  from  Almond,  the  same  as  Davis,  and  he  is  paying-  5  d.  more 
than  Davis  for  most  of  the  articles  at  the  present  time.  Now  Davis  is  giving 
no  work-books  to  his  workmen  with  the  amount  of  work  they  have  done,  only 
the  amount  they  have  earned.  Where  a  man  and  his  wife  are  at  work  the 
amount  of  the  two  is  put  in  the  same  book,  so  that  you  do  not  know  the  piice 
of  the  articles  from  the  book.  I  think  they  have  been  afraid  that  we  should 
bring-  some  of  the  books  forward.  He  is  paying  3  d.  per  dozen  for  stirrup  straps. 
Potton  \iays  1  d.  a  dozen  more  for  stirrup  straps,  and  he  i)ays  i  d.  move  on 
almost  everything. 

2328,5.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  are  paying  for  these  same 
things  ? 
1  do  not. 

23286.  What  you  have  quoted  these  prices  for  is,  to  show  us  that  the  work  is 
insufficiently  paid  ? 

Yes. 

23287.  You  had  better  tell  us  how  much  they  can  do  r 

At  those  prices  a  man  has  to  work  very  hard  to  earn  2,^  d.  or  3  d.  an  hour; 
you  may  call  the  average  wage  2^  d.  per  hour  at  these  prices. 

23288.  But  there  are  not  many  men  working  at  it,  I  suppose? 

Well,  there  are  several  men  working  at  the  work  now;  men  and  women  are 
doing  these  articles  I  have  just  been  speaking  of,  at  these  prices. 

23289.  Are  those  prices  lower  than  they  used  to  be  for  these  articles? 

Yes,  they  are  lower  than  they  used  to  be,  a  good  bit  lower.  For  instance, 
this  belt  [shoiving  tlie  1882  pat  (cm  buff  belt)  has  been  paid  more  than  double 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  This  {showhif/  another  belt)  is  the  belt  that  I 
mentioned  a  minute  back  at  1  d.  It  is  the  same  work  as  what  these  others  are. 
Then  take  this  pouch  {exhibiting  one).  These  are  patterns;  there  is  about  the 
same  work  in  this  as  in  the  others.    That  is  a  pouch  that  is  paid  2^  d.  for. 

23290.  In  all  these  cases  you  mean  that  you  are  giving  us  what  the  hands 
get  for  making  it  up  ? 

Yes. 

23291.  Not  including  the  material,  or  the  preparing  of  the  material  ? 

No,  this  is  the  stitching  price  ;  what  the  workei's  receive  f  )r  stitching  them. 

23292  I  do  not  think  you  need  go  on  multiplying  instances,  if  you  will  give 
us  samples  to  prove  your  ease  ? 

By  Ross  ftnd  Company,  at  Walsall,  these  pouches  were  paid  at  2  d. ;  the  1882 
pattern  buff. 

23293.  When? 

Some  time  ago,  that  is  now,  at  Walsall,  by  Ross  and  Company  ;  and  the  black 
1882  pattern  as  low  as  n  d.    In  London  the  pouch  is  being  paid  at  2j  d.,  2  d., 

and 
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and  1  9  cl.  per  dozen,  that  is  1^  cL  e.icli  ;  that  is  the  1882  pattern  poucli.  I 
think,  in  answer  to  Question  4728,  there  is  something  about  seven  stitches  to  the 
inch.    Tills  pouch  [prodiicmg  a pouc/i)  is  seven  stitches  to  the  inch. 

23294,  That  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Morrison  ^ 
Yes. 

2329.'-,.  He  says,  speaking  of  tugs,  "Seven  to  the  inch  is  the  Government 
stitch  that  is  required  "  ? 

And  this  would  be  seven  to  the  inch  in  the  pouches  too  {pointing  to  the 
pouch)  ? 

23296.  Seven  stitches  to  the  inch  ? 
Seven  stitches  to  the  inch. 

23297.  What  about  that ? 

I  thought  that  there  was  a  little  difficulty  perhaps  about  understanding  the 
amount  of  stitches  to  the  inch  in  that  question.  The  tugs  and  the  pouches  and 
all  are  supposed  to  be  seven ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  seven  put  in  them 
all. 

23298.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  seven  ai  e  not  put  in  ? 
Seven  are  not  put  in  in  some  articles, 

23299.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  is  that  the  Government  stitch,  seven 
to  the  inch,  is  required  in  a  great  number  of  articles  ;  not  only  in  these  pouches 
that  have  been  mentioned  ? 

That  is  the  stitch  in  almost  all  articles  ;  seven  to  the  inch. 

23300.  But  it  very  often  happens  that  the  proper  number  of  stitches  are  not 
put  in,  and  the  Government  therefore  would  be  defrauded  ? 

Yes. 

23301.  Whose  fault  is  that  ? 

Those  that  prepare  it.  Generally  the  sweater  gets  it  done  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  and  in  getting  it  done,  striking  off  a  bit  of  the  price  can  be  done  by 
pricking  them  at  six  instead  of  seven.    It  has  been  done  so. 

23302.  You  mean  the  price  paid  is  so  small  that  the  workmen  can  only  put 
in  a  less  number  of  stitches  ? 

The  sweater  puts  the  number  of  stitches  less  himself,  on  purpose  to  !ower  the 
price. 

23303.  Then  the  contractor  that  the  sweater  gets  the  work  from  must  be 
aware  of  the  fact,  must  he  not? 

He  must  be  very  blind  if  he  does  not  see  it,  when  he  overlooks  the  work. 

23304.  And  the  viewer  on  the  part  of  the  Government  must  be  equally 
blind  ? 

Yes. 

23305.  But  yet  you  say  that  it  frequently  happens  r 

That  is  done.  In  my  evidence  last  time  I  did  not  know  the  duties  of  the 
viewer  quite  so  well  as  I  do  at  present ;  I  found  out  that  the  viewer  is  a  great 
deal  at  fault  for  a  good  deal  of  the  work,  passing  of  inferior  workmanship.  In 
the  valises,  for  instance,  I  stated  that  tvv'o  stitches  and  tu  o-and-a-half  were  put  in 
and  passed  instead  of  three.  That  is  quite  true  ;  that  has  been  done  many  times, 
and  the  sweater  has  known  it,  but  the  bag  has  not  been  turned  ;  they  could  see 
the  stitches  of  those  l)ags  and  valises,  and  if  the  viewers  turned  them  inside  out 
they  could  see  the  stitch. 

23306.  If  they  turned  them  inside  out,  you  say  ? 

If  they  turned  them  inside  out,  which  I  find  it  is  their  duty  to  do.  During 
the  years  1885  and  1886  there  were  a  good  many  that  went  in  at  two-and-a-half 
instead  of  three. 

23307.  How  do  you  know  all  this  ? 

Simply  because  I  have  stitched  them  at  two-and-a  half  instead  of  three  mvself. 
(110  3O3  'We 
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We  were  allowed  as  far  as  that  b\'  the  sweater ;  a  notice  was  stuck  up  that  three 
stitches  to  the  inch  was  the  regulation,  but  they  wouhl  not  be  passed  at  less  tlian 
two-and-a-half. 

23308.  Notice  was  put  up  in  the  place  you  were  working  at  that  thi  ee  was  the 
regulation,  but  that  they  would  be  passed  at  two-and-a-half? 

Y'(  s,  at  two-and-a-half,  not  less. 

23309.  And  you  yourself  put  in  two-and-a-half? 

Of  course  we  put  in  a?  small  number  as  we  could,  to  get  round  the  work. 

23310.  And  these  goods,  you  say,  were  passed? 
Yes. 

'23311.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  not  rejected: 

If  they  were  rejected,  we  should  have  had  them  back  to  alter. 

23312.  i  hey  never  did  come  back? 
Never. 

23313.  But  is  tliere  much  difference  in  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  work 
between  two-and-a-half  and  three  stiches  to  the  inch  ? 

With  a  less  number  of  stitches  you  see  necessarily  the  stitch  is  longer,  and 
has  not  the  strength  ;  there  is  not  the  strength  in  a  bag  with  a  long  stitch 
that  there  is  with  a  shorter  one,  providing  the  stitch  is  not  so  short  as  to  cut 
the  material. 

23314.  An  ],  in  your  opinion,  it  is  a  thing  that  occurs  pretty  frequently  ? 

It  used  to.  There  have  not  been  many  of  that  pattern  of  valise  made  this 
last  12  months. 

^33^5-  Do  I  understand  tliat  this  only  occurred  in  the  case  of  valises? 
'J'his  is  in  valises,  three  stitches  to  the  inch. 

23316.  But  take  other  articles;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  proper  work  is  not  put  in? 

That  is  ilone  very  frequently  ;  but  recently  I  think  the  work  has  been  done  a 
bit  better. 

23317.  Why? 

Because  it  has  been  a  bit  more  looked  after.  There  has  been  a  rumour 
started  b)  some  of  the  sweaters  that  the  men  are  anxious  for  having  the  work 
out  of  the  factories  to  do  in  their  own  homes  again.  Tiiat  was  reported  to  the 
last  general  meeting  of  our  trade  union,  and  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was 
taken  upon  it,  and  a  unanimous  resolution  was  passed  condemning  home  work  ; 
and  in  the  opinion  of  that  meeting  it  was  a  gross  libel  on  the  meml^ers  of  the 
trade  union  and  the  workmen  in  the  trade  for  any  sweater  or  anyone  to  make 
such  a  statement. 

2331  8.  What  trade  union  is  that  ? 

The  IMilitary  Harness  and  Accoutrement  Makers'  Trade  Union.  The  men 
find  that  they  can  get  on  much  better  working  in  the  factory;  they  have  more 
comfort  at  home.  Of  course  they  only  work  about  10  hours  in  the  factory; 
whereas  it  they  have  the  work  at  home  tliey  work  16  or  17  hours. 

23319.  Is  most  of  the  work  now  done  in  factories  ? 
Most  of  it  now. 

23320.  How  long  have  you  been  working. at  this  trade? 

I  have  not  done  such  a  very  great  deal  of  it  this  last  year  or  two,  simply 
because  recently  I  have  had  a  job  to  obtain  it.  I  suppose  I  must  not  call  it 
boycotting,  not  in  England  ;  but  still  it  is  something  coinciding  with  the  saying. 
I  have  applied  for  w  ork  and  I  have  been  promised  work,  and  I  have  letters, 
which  I  could  sliow  your  Lordships,  in  my  possession  now,  in  which  work  has 
been  promised  me,  but  when  I  have  applied  for  it,  the  answer  has  been,  "  I 
will  drop  you  a  line  in  a  few  days  when  I  am  ready  for  you."  That  has  been 
going  on  ibr  two  or  three  months  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  man  that  has 
stated  that  to  me  is  wanting  hands. 

23321.  The 
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23321.  The  man  that  stated  what? 

The  man  that  told  me  he  would  drop  me  a  line  is  in  want  of  hands  at  the 
present  time  ;  but  he  has  not  dropped  me  a  Kne  yet  I  wrote  on  the  5th  of 
February  to  him  asking  him  for  a  definite  answer,  whether  or  nut  I  was  to  be 
emplo\ed,  i)ut  T  have  received  no  answer  to  my  letter.  I  have  called  on  him 
once  since,  and  he  told  me  then  the  same  as  before,  that  he  would  drop  me  a 
line  as  soon  as  he  had  room. 

23322.  You  mean  fliat  you  have  had  ditficulty  in  getting  work  ? 
Yes,  I  do  :  and  I  am  not  the  only  one. 

23323.  What  do  you  wish  us  to  infer  from  that  r 

That  is  simj)ly  because  we  have  organized  this  trade  union,  and  because  we 
gave  evidence  here  last  time. 

23324.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  think  witnesses  before  this  Committee 
have  had  difficulty  in  getting  work? 

More  than  one  of  them  have.  I  do  not  say  those  that  gave  evidence  last 
time  ;  but  some  of  those  that  were  called  and  did  not  give  evidence,  that  were 
brought  up  here.  Now,  after  we  gave  evidence  last  time,  Potton  came  round  ; 
he  came  to  me  as  well  as  to  others,  others  that  he  had  suspected  of  giving 
information  to  us  (he  had  a  solicitor  with  him),  quesiioning  us  on  certain  points 
of  the  evidence  ;  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  on  what  authority  I  stated  that 
he  had  been  a  potman. 

23325.  Did  you  state  that  lie  had  been  a  potman  ? 

I  did  not  .-tate  it  in  my  evidence  ;  he  said  he  knew  I  did,  as  he  had  a  person 
in  the  room  at  the  time  that  heard  me  state  it.  Had  I  stated  it,  it  is  no  more 
than  is  true.  H<;  did  not  exactly  say  that  to  me  at  that  time;  but  said  if  he 
could  find  out  who  had  stated  it,  he  would  make  it  hot  for  them. 

23326.  Were  you  working  for  him  ? 
No,  not  at  that  time  ;  I  had  been  bef  ji  e. 

23327.  Are  we  to  understand  that  he  threatened  you  in  any  way  to  do  you 
any  damage  ? 

I  do  not  exactly  know  what  he  meant  by  "  making  it  hot ;  "  bn.t  I  have 
witnesses  to  prove  that  he  stated  in  his  shop,  at  Bermondsey,  that  he  would 
make  it  hot  for  that  Smith,  and  one  or  two  others  ;  those  were  the  words. 

23328.  And  you  consider  that  you  and  some  others  have  suffered  from  giving 
evidence,  by  finding  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  work? 

Yes,  I  do,  for  some  little  time  past.  I  applied  to  a  contractor,  at  a  con- 
tractor's factoiy,  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago  ;  I  was  told  to  come  inside 
and  bring  my  tools  on  the  following  day.  I  took  them  about  middle  day,  and 
I  was  told  then  that  he  had  no  room  ;  he  had  set  someone  el-e  on  in  the 
morning,  after  telling  me  the  day  before  to  call  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

23329.  Have  you  worked  in  many  shops  and  factories  ? 
Not  many  in  the  accoutren  ent  work. 

23330.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  these 
shops  ? 

The  shop  in  Medway-street,  where  Potton  recently  was,  was  in  a  veiy  bad 
condition  ;  for  weeks  we  had  an  overflow  of  sewage  all  in  the  shop,  and  the 
shop  was  crowded  with  workmen.  I  think  that  was  during  the  summer  of 
1885  ;  it  was  for  a  very  long  while.  A  workman  was  discharged  there  for  some 
fault,  I  could  not  say  exactly  what,  but  I  suppose  out  of  spite ;  he  informed  the 
sanitary  officer,  and  Potton  was  compelled  to  build  other  offices  out  of  doors. 

23331.  Had  no  complaint  been  made  before  < 

[  do  not  know  that  it  had.  The  stench  used  to  be  almost  unbearable  some- 
times. We  have  a  good  many  men  in  the  trade  now  that  were  working  in 
the  sliop  at  that  time,  and  if  you  wish  for  further  evidence  on  it  we  could  bring 
them  before  you. 
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23332.  How  is  it  that  there  was  no  complaint  made  before? 

That  I  could  not  say.  It  used  to  be  complained  to  Potton ;  complaints  have 
been  made  to  him,  and  all  he  has  done  has  been  to  send  a  pail  and  tell  them  to 
pour  plenty  of  water  down  ;  that  was  no  good,  as  it  did  not  run  away  ;  the 
drain  was  defective. 

^3333-  And  the  workman  who  was  discharged,  I  suppose,  called  the  attention 
of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  it  r 

Yes,  he  did  so.  The  drain  was  taken  up  once  or  twice  while  we  were  in  the 
shop. 

•23334.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  workers  have  to  buy  their  hemp  from  the  man 
they  are  getting  work  from  ;  the  sweater  ? 

Not  so  much  now  as  it  used  to  be.  It  used  to  be  the  case  ;  when  I  was 
working  for  Potton,  and  elsewhere,  I  have  bought  hemp.  Generally  we  had  it 
from  him,  and  we  were  supposed  to;  and  it  has  been  the  ca^e  that' he  has  told 
woikers  that  they  must  have  hemp  from  him,  or  else  they  would  not  have  the 
work. 

23335.  What  is  the  general  rule  now  ? 

1  do  not  think  there  is  any  particular  rule  on  it ;  you  get  the  hemp  where 
you  can.  There  has  not  been  much  done  lately.  I  do  not  think  many  of  them 
have  any  in  stock. 

23336.  But  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  i^et  it  from  the  sweater  ? 
To  get  it  from  the  sweater  generally. 

23337.  Did  they  charge  any  higher  for  it? 

No  :  about  the  same  price.  But  Mr.  Potton  accused  me  of  stating  here  that 
he  made  a  profit  on  the  hemp.  I  do  not  think  in  my  evidence  I  stated  anything 
about  the  hemp. 

23338.  I  am  not  aware  that  you  did  either.  However,  that  does  not  matter. 
He  told  me  that  he  did  not  know  the  price  of  the  hemp  himself.  ^I'hat  could 
be  found  out  from  Mr.  Brigg's  contract  bills.  Does  that  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  he  had  his  hemp  for  nothing,  and  that  what  he  charged  was  solely  profit  ? 

If  so,  it  was  worse  than  has  been  stated. 

2333Q.  VV^hat  was  said  in  evidence,  at  No.  4/28  was,  that  the  workers  "  are 
compelled  to  purchase  the  hemp  that  cost  the  sweater  2  d.  per  ball,  at  a  profit 
of  3  d.  on  each  ball and  in  that  same  answer  it  is  alleged  that  the  sweaters 
were  in  the  habit  of  lending  money.    Is  that  the  case  ? 

Yes,  that  is  quite  true  ;  and  charging  I  d.  in  ]  s.  as  interest  at  the  end  of  the 
week ;  some  of  the  sweaters  charged  1  d. 

23340.  When  are  these  people  paid,  at  the  end  of  the  week? 
Generally  on  Saturday. 

23341.  Can  they  get  paid  every  day  if  they  liked? 
No  ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

2  5342.  Does  it  generally  run  longer  than  weekly  payments  ? 

At  their  own  option.    1  have,  myself,  let  it  run  over  for  a  fortnight. 

23343.  But  they  could  always  get  their  money  on  a  Saturday  ? 
Always,  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

23344.  Then  what  do  they  want  these  advances  for? 

It  is  owing  to  the  small  amount  they  earn  ;  they  want  to  pay  their  rent ; 
during  the  week  they  have  to  "  sub."  Of  course,  being  out  of  work,  per- 
haps, some  time  before  they  get  in,  us  soon  as  they  have  earned  a  few  shillings 
they  sub.  it  to  pay  off  the  rent. 

23345.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  sub."  ? 

Ask  an  advance.    When  once  they  commence  this  subbing  it  is  necessarily 
kept  up,  because  they  do  not  earn  sutticient  to  stop  it. 

23346.  Then  they  are  constantly  in  debt  to  the  sweater.^ 

Not 
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Not  in  debt,  because  he  takes  particular  care  that  they  put  the  amount  of 
work  in  befoi'e  he  lets  them  have  the  money. 

23347.  He  takes  good  care  to  have  sufficient  work  done  to  advance  the 
money  on  ? 

Yes ;  therefore,  the  workers  on  piece-work  are  only  adviinced.  a  part  of  the 
amount  they  have  earned,  yei  they  have  the  interest  to  pay  on  it. 

23348.  A  halfpenny  in  the  shilling,  you  say  ? 

A  halfpenny  in  the  slnlling  ;  in  some  cases  a  penny.  There  arc  one  or  two 
S'Nveaters  that  have  advanced  and  not  charged  interest  at  all. 

23349.  Is  this,  should  you  say,  a  common  thing  ? 

That  is  a  common  thing;  at  least  ir whs  a  common  thing;  but  in  one  or 
two  factories  I  do  not  think  they  advance  money  at  all. 

23350.  Several  times  you  have  said  "it  was";  do  you  mean  that  the  thing 
is  improving  in  any  way } 

U|)  till  recently  the  money  used  to  be  "  subbed,"  but  now  if  the  men  want  it, 
they  cannot  get  it,  not  till  the  end  of  the  week  ;  there  is  no  suljbing  now. 

23351.  That  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  men,  is  it  not  ? 

Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  men,  simply  because  they  save  the  interest  and 
have  the  money  in  a  big  lump  on  the  Saturday. 

23352.  Then  this  subbing  does  not  exist  at  all  now  ? 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  at  the  present  time  ;  still  it  may  exist. 

233  33.  What  has  put  an  end  to  that  ? 

I  suppose  the  evidence  given  last  time  ;  because  I  know  after  we  gave 
evidence  last  time,  Potton  put  a  stop  to  some  of  his  hands  at  his  factory  at 
Bermondsey  subbing.  When  the  evidence  was  given  about  lending  monev,  and 
interest  being  ciiarged,  that  I  think  was  the  cause  of  his  refusing  to  lend 
money  any  more. 

•23354.  You  think  since  the  former  evidence  was  given  subbing  has  been 
put  a  stop  to  ? 
I  do. 

23355.  Does  the  same  apply  to  the  heniij  ? 

Since  then  there  has  not  been  such  a  great  deal  of  work  done  ;  the 
hemp  is  mostly  bought  b}  the  worker  outside  from  anywhere  that  he  chooses 
to  buy  it  from  ;  not  many  of  the  sweaters  keep  it  in  stock,  if  any. 

23356.  Lord  T/iring-l  I  do  not  understand  what  you  say  about  Mr.  Nepean. 
Is  it  in  this  way:  a  contract  was  put  out  from  the  War  Office  for  10,000 
belts  ? 

The  contract  v?as  for  10,000  sets  of  accoutrements. 

23357.  But  I  thought  you  talked  of  belts  ;  10,000  belts  ? 
The  belts  are  included  in  the  accoutrements. 

23358.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  that  there  was  10.000  belts,  which 
amongst  other  things  there  was  a  contract  for,  put  out  by  tlie  War  Office  ? 

Nine  thousand  odd  for  alteration  ;  there  were  nearly  10,000  of  these  given 
to  Bramstone. 

23359.  Shall  I  call  it  9,000  belts  ? 

1  think  it  is  9,000,  odd ;  I  am  not  exactly  sure. 

23360.  We  will  say,  then,  9,000  belts  put  out  by  the  War  Office.  Then  you 
say  that  Mr.  Nepean  was  the  person  in  the  War  Office  who  conducted  that 
contract  ? 

I  should  suppose  Mr.  Nepean  gave  that  oonrract  out. 

23361.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  contract  was  divided  into  four 
parts  ? 

(H.)  3^  Not 
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Not  that  one.  The  contract  was  for  10,000  sets  of  buff  accoutrements  ; 
there  would  be  10,000  belts,  10,000  pouches,  and  10,000  valise  braces. 

23362.  Then  shall  I  call  it  10,000  sets  of  accoutrement^  ? 
That  is  right. 

233^^3-  I  understand  there  were  10,000  sets  of  accoutrements  for  which  the 
War  Office  required  tenders  ? 
Yes. 

23364.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Nepean  was  the  officer  in  the  War  Office  who 
conducted  the  business  relating  to  that  tender  ? 

I  should  suppose  he  did  conduct  it,  being  the  Director  of  Contracts. 

23365.  I  thought  you  told  the  Committee  that  that  tender  was  divided  into 
four  parts  ? 

Yes,  it  was. 

23366.  And  I  thought  you  told  the  Committee  that  there  were  four  different 
prices  paid  ? 

There  are,  at  the  present  time. 

23367.  1  thought  you  told  them  that  there  were,  under  that  tender  ? 
Under  that  tender.    I  cannot  say  there  were  four  different  prices ;  there  was 

more  than  one  price. 

23368.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Nepean  knew  that  the 
prices  of  the  different  parts  of  that  tender  were  different  ? 

I  should  suppose  he  did  by  his  putting  a  signature  at  tlie  bottom  o^  the 
paper. 

23369.  Is  it  not  the  same  thin^-.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  price 
list  fur  those  several  tenders  was  signed  by  Mr.  Nepean,  and  that  the  prices 
were  different  r 

Yes. 

23370.  Then  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  Mr.  Nepean  knew  ? 

Yes,  he  must  have  known  it ;  that  is,  unless  the  papers  were  sent  out  blank 
with  his  name  at  the  foot;  of  that  we  cannot  be  certain,  as  there  have  been 
alterations. 

23371.  At  all  events,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  papers  show  that 
Mr.  Nepean  signed  his  name  to  four  different  prices  to  four  different  parts  of  a 
tender,  each  of  those  different  parts  consisting  of  the  same  description  of 
article  .- 

The  same  description  ;  part  of  the  same  contract. 

23372.  Therefore,  Mr.  Nepean  knew  that  under  a  War  Office  tender  four 
different  people  were  paid  different  prices  for  the  same  article? 

Well,  he  must  have  known  what  he  signed. 

23373.  Then,  according  to  that,  the  War  Office,  or  rather  the  Government, 
pay  different  prices  to  different  people  for  the  same  article  r 

The  contractors  pay  the  different  prices.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  War 
Office  pay  the  contractors  a  different  price  or  pay  the  contractors  all  alike;  that 
1  cannot  say ;  but  if  they  pay  them  all  alike  some  of  the  contractors  are  pocket- 
ing an  enormous  profit. 

23374.  What  were  the  prices  signed  by  Mr.  Nepean  ;  were  they  not  the  prices 
to  be  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  article? 

No ;  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  worker. 

-3375-  Why  did  he  sign  them  at  all? 
I  cannot  say. 

23376.  Chairman.^  It  is  a  new  thing,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

23377- 
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23377.  It  is,  comparatively,  quite  recent  ? 
It  is. 

23378.  That  the  War  Office  has  settled  certiiin  rates  of  wages  to  be  paid  by 
all  contractors  ? 

They  have  seitled  this  rate,  and  Mr.  Nepean  has  signed  it  as  the  War  Office 
rate,  and  the  contractor  is  supposed  to  pay  that  amount,  but  some  of  the  con- 
tractors are  paying  a  great  deal  more. 

23379.  Lord  Tkring.'\  Then  Mr.  Nepean  sent  it  to  different  contractors, 
paying  diti'erent  rates  of  wages  for  the  same  article  ? 

The  list  signed  Mr.  Nepean  to  Dolan's  did  not  coincide  exactly  with  the  list 
of  Colonel  Wallace's,  signed  by  Mr.  Nepean. 

23380.  In  other  words,  that  Mr.  Nepean  assented  to  Colonel  Wallace  pa^'ing 
a  different  rate  of  wages  from  that  which  Mr.  Dolan  paid  ? 

Yes,  quite  so. 

23381.  Chairman.^  Do  you  suppose  that  this  is  what  happened:  that  the 
War  Office  decided  that  not  less  than  a  certain  wage  should  be  jjaid,  and  that 
therefore  they  would  be  quite  willing  for  the  contractor  to  pay  more,  and 
would  so  sign  the  contract,  but  they  would  not  allow  any  of  their  contractors  lo 
piiy  less  ? 

That  might  be  so. 

23382.  And  therefore  that  the  wages  might  vary  ? 
That  might  be  so. 

23383.  Earl  of  DerbyP\  As  to  this  practice  of  advancing  money  to  workmen 
and  charghig  interest  upon  it,  has  that  prevailed  ever  since  you  knew  the  trade, 
or  is  it  new  ? 

I  think  it  has  prevailed  for  some  years.  When  I  first  went  into  the  trade,  it 
was  then  in  vogue,  ai;d  was  up  till  the  last  evidence,  and  I  think  at  one  or  two 
places  since,  but  not  much  since. 

23384.  And  is  it  common  ;  that  i-^  to  say,  are  there  many  men  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  get  money  before  it  is  due,  or  is  it  confined  to 
a  few  ? 

It  prevailed  to  a  great  extent. 

23385.  And  iiave  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  encouraged  by  the 
employers,  or  was  it  done  in  the  first  instance  as  a  convenience  to  men  who  were 
unable  to  go  through  the  v.  eek  without  an  advance  ? 

I  suppose  it  was  that  the  men  were  short  of  money,  and  that  tliey  solicited 
the  employer  for  an  advance:  that  would  be  my  idea  of  it,  that  the  employer 
advanced  the  money  and  charged  the  interest  on  it  for  the  loan.  At  the  same 
time  the  loan  was  earned  before. 

23386.  1  presume  the  interest  charged  might  be  for  the  puipose  of 
discouraging  the  practice,  which  would  not  be  a  convenient  one  for  the 
employer  ? 

No,  it  was  charged  for  a  profit ;  because  they  were  very  willing  to  advance 
the  money.  I  have  heard,  I  cannot  say  with  how  much  truth,  that  about  80/. 
or  90  I.  a  week  used  to  be  advanced  by  Potton,  in  Medway-street,  dui  ing  1885  ; 
that  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum  for  interest. 

23387.  Lord  Mmkswell.']  You  say  that  the  men  prefer  to  work  at  home 
rather  than  in  the  factories,  because,  in  the  factories,  they  only  work  for  about 
10  hours  a  day,  whereas  at  home  they  work  16  or  17  hours  a  day  ? 

The  sweaters  have  stated,  one  or  two  of  them,  that  the  men  do  prefer  to  work 
at  home  ;  but  we  put  it  to  the  men,  and  took  their  opinion  on  it,  and  they  say 
they  do  not  wish  it. 

23388.  I  understand  your  statement  to  be  that  your  union  resolved 
unanimously  that  they  would  rather  work  in  factories  tiiat  at  home  ;  and  the 
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reason  you  gave  for  that  was  that,  whereas  at  home  they  worked  16  or  17  hours 
a  day,  they  only  worked  about  10  hours  a  day  in  factories? 
Yes. 

23389.  I  suppose  they  arc  not  obliged  to  work  16  or  1/  hours  at  home;  if 
they  did  so,  it  would  be  only  to  earn  r.iore  money  ? 

It  would  be  the  wages. 

23390.  And  surely  there  wouM  be  more  freedom  when  they  were  working  at 
home  than  when  they  were  working  in  the  factories  ? 

But  if  the  work  is  paid  a  proper  price,  it  is  not  fair  for  a  man  to  take  his 
work  home  ;  because  then  he  c?n  employ  as  many  out  as  he  likes,  and  in  that 
way  the  sweating  system  would  be  brought  in  again. 

23391.  That  is  your  reason  for  objecting  to  their  working  at  home,  that  vou 
are  afraid  the  sweating  system  would  be  brought  in  again  ? 

Y  es. 

23392.  M'as  there  not  another  reason  perhaps  why  your  union  preferred 
working  in  factories,  namely,  that  it  would  not  give  tiie  women  as  good  an 
opportunity  of  getting;'  work  ? 

I  do  not  say  that  that  was  a  reason  of  theirs  exactly  ;  1  have  not  heard  of  that 
being  a  reason  ;  but  one  reason  was  that  they  worked  less  hours  in  the'  factory 
if  they  only  got  sufficient  pay  for  it;  and  there  is  more  comfort  at  home,  work- 
ing in  the  factory  and  going  home  at  night  to  clear  apartments. 

23393.  U  is  more  comfort  to  the  men,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

23394.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  wanted  to  get  work  she  would 
'probably  rather  uork  at  home  ? 

But  if  a  man  eains  a  sufficient  wage  to  keej)  his  wife  and  family  in  respecta- 
bility, there  is  no  necessity  for  her  to  w  ork.  We  contend  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  thera  in  respectability  without  the  wife  having 
to  work. 

23395.  You  mean  even  in  the  case  of  a  married  man  he  would  rather  that 
his  wife  should  not  woik  at  home  ? 

The  wife's  place  is  to  l<-ok  after  the  house. 

23396.  You  say  that  some  persons  are  what  you  call  boycotted,  not  only 
because  they  gave  evidence  here,  but  because  they  were  brought  to  give 
evidence,  though  they  did  not  give  it  in  point  of  fact? 

There  were  one  or  two  brought  here  to  give  evidence  that  were  not  called. 

23397.  And  still  the  boycotting,  as  you  call  it,  applied  to  them  just  as  much 
as  to  the  people  who  gave  evidence  ? 

Yes,  it  did. 

23398.  Tlien  you  say  that  somebody  told  the  sanitary  officer  of  a  very  gross 
want  of  sanitation,  and  you  say  he  did  it  out  of  spite  ? 

1  suppose  so. 

23399.  Is  it  an  indication  of  spite  to  tell  a  sanitary  officer  of  a  gross  sanitary 
neglect  ? 

It  was  quite  necessary  that  he  should  be  told  ;  but  still  I  do  not  suppose 
that  man  would  have  told  him  but  for  the  fact  of  his  being  sacked. 

23400.  You  mean  that  a  workman  would  not  like  to  tell  the  sanitary  officer 
of  any  defect,  because,  if  it  got  to  tiie  ears  of  the  master  he  would  suffer 
for  it  ? 

Yes ;  if  he  found  out  that  anyone  had  told  the  sanitary  officer  they  might 
go.  Did  1  mention  to  your  Lordships  the  circumstances  under  which  the  men 
are  working  at  Colonel  Wallace's,  at  39  and  40,  Great  Dover-street  ? 

23401.  Chairman.]  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  that.    You  told  us  that 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Wallace  has  posted  up  a  notice  that  if  the  men  grumbled  they  would  be 
discharged  ? 

It  was  not  a  i  otice  ;  he  told  his  foi  eman.  He  went  round  to  the  men  on 
the  l/th  of  January  seeing  what  they  could  do ;  he  tol;l  them  that  they  were 
bettei-  paid  now  than  ever  they  were.  That  was  not  quite  correct.  One  of  the 
men  did  not  answer;  another  said,  Paid  better  than  ever,  sir,  at  3d.  an 
hour  !  "  Colonel  Wallace  said  to  him,  "  I  want  no  lawyers  here."  He  turned 
to  his  foreman  and  said,  "You  understand,  Gidden,  if  there  is  any  more 
gTumbliug  at  the  prices,  they  go  at  a  minute's  notice." 

23402.  How  do  you  know  that : 

I  had  that  statement  made  to  me  by  some  of  those  that  were  at  work  in  the 
place  I  caa  bring  a  witness.  The  whole  of  the  men  working  inside  will  cor- 
roborate it. 

23403.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  on  that  point  ? 
I  think  that  is  all  at  present. 

23404.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  want  to  say  to  the  Committee,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  it  r 

In  reference  to  the  statements  of  other  v.itnesses,  if  you  require  more 
evidence,  I  must  state  that  since  the  inquiry  in  June  last  (I  understood  then 
that  you  were  satisfied  with  the  evidence  given)  we  formed  this  trade  union. 
There  were  about  200  men,  or  were  supposed  to  be  about  that  number,  vrorking 
in  the  accoutrement  trade,  and  about  150  have  joined  the  trade  union,  and  most 
of  the  others  would  have  done  so,  only  that  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  the  sub- 
scription. W'e  understood  that  your  Lordships  were  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
then  given.  There  were  32  witnesses  present,  of  whicli  number  only  five  or  six 
were  callen.  Their  statements  were  made  out  at  the  time  after  much  labour, 
and  handed  to  Mr,  While,  but  I  understand  that  he  is  not  now  represented  at 
this  Committee. 

23405.  What  you  mean  is,  that  from  the  workmen's  point  of  view  there  was 
more  evidence  ready  if  we  had  wanted  it  ? 

Yes,  there  was. 

23406.  And  that  you  would  be  ready  to  bring  other  witnesses,  or  that  there 
are  other  vAitnesses  ready,  to  give  evidence  if  the  Committee  should  require 
them  ? 

Yes. 

23407.  Is  there  anything  that  occurs  to  you  that"  was  not  brought  out  before 
the  Committee  ? 

No,  I  do  not  remember  now  that  there  was ;  but  if  there  are  any  statements 
which  may  be  made  liy  the  sweaters  denying  the  truth  of  our  evidence,  the 
whole  of  our  members  are  willing  to  come  forward  and  refute  those  statements, 
as  the  evidence  which  was  given  was  true. 

23408.  That  would  be  rather  a  long  matter  to  have  150  witnesses? 

It  would  be,  to  have  150;  but  you  could  have  any  number  of  them  you 
like. 

23409.  I  quite  understand  that,  and  if  the  Committee  require  any  further 
evidence  they  will  take  cai  e  to  consult  you  on  the  matter  as  to  the  witnesses ; 
but  I  think  the  matter  was  pretty  thoroughly  gone  into  on  a  former  occasion  ; 
you  remember,  or  perhaps  you  do  not  knov/,  that  the  Committee  could  not  go 
on  with  the  inquiry  at  the  former  time,  because  there  were  certain  allegations 
as  to  work  being  done  in  Walsall  and  Birmingham,  and  so  on,  and  the  Com- 
mittee at  that  time  had  no  power  to  take  any  evidence  from  the  country ;  that 
was  the  reason  why  we  did  not  go  into  it  then  ? 

Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  ALFRED  BOO  I  H,  is  caUed  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

23410.  ChairmanJ]  Are  you  an  Army  Accoutrement- maker  ? 
Yes. 

2341 1.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Smith  ? 
I  liave. 

23412.  Do  you  agree  with  it  geiierallv  ? 

T  do,  in  many  respects  ;  in  the  Government  prices,  and  as  to  Mr.  Nepean ; 
his  name  is  at  present  on  a  board  in  our  shop. 

23413.  What  is  your  shop  ? 

Colonel  Wallace's ;  and  it  is  an  agreement  between  w^orkmen  and  contractors 
or  employers,  the  prices  agreed  upon  betv^^een  the  two,  and  at  the  finish  it  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Nepean  ;  but,  as  to  those  prices,  not  one  that  works  there  was 
askeii  his  opinion  on  them. 

23414.  Do  you  mean  that,  in  this  statement  posted  up,  it  says,  "  List  of  prices 
agreed  upon  bv  the  workmen  "  ? 

Yes. 

23415.  It  says  so  ? 
Yes. 

23416.  But  that  the  workmen  never  agreed  to  them  ? 
Not  one  that  worked  there. 

23417.  You  have  not  got  the  list  here  ? 
I  have  not  got  the  list. 

23418.  How  long  has  it  been  up  there  ? 
Ever  since  the  firm  was  opened. 

23419.  When  was  that? 

I  could  not  give  you  exactly  the  date  now  ;  two  or  three  months  ago. 

23420.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  states  that  the  wages  are  as  agreed  between 
the  workmen  and  the  employei's  ? 

Yes. 

23421.  Lord  Thring.']  Is  this  printed  or  written  ? 
W^ritten. 

23422.  "This  is  agreed  upon";  is  that  written  ? 
Yes.    "  Notice,"  ir  says  on  the  top. 

23423.  Chairman.']  You  cannot  tell  us  the  exact  words,  can  you 
1  cannot  give  the  exact  words. 

23424.  Lord  Thring.]  Who  signed  it  - 
Mr.  Nepean. 

23425.  And  nobody  else  ? 
Nobody  else. 

23426.  Do  I  understand  you  that  a  wcitten  list  is  put  up  in  Colonel 
Wallace's  Factory  of  prices,  signed  by  Mr.  Nepean,  which  states  that  t'jose 
prioes  are  the  prices  agreed  upon  between  the  workuien  of  Colonel  Wallace  and 
Colonel  Wallace  himself? 

The  workmen  of  the  aruiy  accoutrement  makers  and  tlie  employer. 

23427.  Chairman^]  What  have  you  got  to  say  as  to  those  prices  ? 

They  are  very  unsatisfactory  for  v^^orkmen  ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  a 
living  at  them     But  I  wish  to  apeak  on  the  prices  that  are  paid  in  Walsall. 

23428.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  working  at  now  ? 

I  am 
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I  am  working  at  Colonel  Wallace's  firm,  on  these  new  Slade- Wallace  accoutre- 
ments. 

23429.  And  what  are  you  getting*  paid  ? 

I  am  being  paid  8  d.  for  a  30-round  pouch. 

23430.  How  much  can  you  earn  ? 
About  15  s.  per  week. 

23431.  You  are  working  in  a  factory  ? 
Yes. 

23432.  Every  day  ? 
Every  day. 

23433.  The  same  length  of  time.  How  long  do  you  work  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays,  for  instance  ? 

On  Mondays  we  work  from  a  quarter  to  eight  till  half  past  six  ;  or  Saturdays 
from  a  quarter  to  eight  till  two. 

23434.  Have  you  worked  at  Walsall  ? 

Yes,  I  have  worked  for  Messrs.  Alexander  Ross  &  Company. 

23435.  At  Walsall  r 
At  Walsall. 

23436.  Up  till  when  '{ 

1  returneii  on  26th  March  1888. 

23437.  What  do  you  wish  to  say  about  that  ? 

Ihe  prices  they  paid  there  were,  for  shoe  cases,  2f  d.  ;  backhands,  8  d.  first, 
then  a  rise  of  a  penny,  making  it  9  d. ;  artillery  cruppers,  1 1  d.  ;  breast  plate= 
1^  d.  ;  pouch  black,  1882  pattern,  \i  d.  In  all  those  there  w^as  0  d,  for  the  shop- 
room  stopped  ;  and  hemp  and  wax  were  found. 

23438.  SiX'pence  a  week,  do  you  mean,  stopped  ? 
Yes,  6  d.  a  week. 

23430.  And  the  hemp  and  wax  were  found? 
Yes.  ' 

23440.  Is  that  6  d.  supposed  to  be  for  the  hemp  and  wax  ? 

No,  but  an  allowance  for  the  gas  and  the  room  in  the  shop.  Pouch  buff, 
1882  pattern,  3  d. ;  pouch,  30-round  sea  service,  2h  d. ;  pouch,  20-rounfl,  2  d. ; 
ammunition  bag.  sea  service,  1  f  ;  waist  belt,  sea  service,  II  d.  ;  head  collar, 
3|  d.  at  first,  and  they  obtained  a  rise  of  a  farthing.  Mule  bands,  6  s.  3  d.  per 
100  feet.    They  paid  3  d.  shop-room  then,  and  found  their  own  hemp  and  wax. 

23441.  What  could  you  earn  working  for  Alexander  Ross  &  Company? 

It  was  time-work  ;  23*.  a  week  I  received  at  first ;  but  without  iny  knowledge 
1  Mas  put  on  to  piece  work.  Some  weeks  1  could  earn  a  good  quantity  of 
money. 

23442.  How  much  ? 

£.  2,  as  much  as  3  I.  Then  I  employed  a  bo}  and  paid  him  8  s.  per  week  ; 
that  was  6d.  more  than  the  firm  paid  him. 

23443.  What  did  you  employ  the  boy  for  ? 

To  hel])  me  in  preparing  this  work  for  these  women. 

23444.  Preparhig  the  work  for  women,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

23445.  Just  describe  what  kind  of  work  you  did  yourself? 

1  made  the  mark  for  the  v\omen  to  go  in.  to  sew,  and  put  it  together  so  that 
they  would  not  have  any  trouble ;  and,  when  they  had  sewn  it,  finished 
it  oft,  pared  the  edges  and  rubbed  it  up,  and  made  it  smooth,  and  buckle 
them  up. 

(II.)  3  p  4  -3446.  This 
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23446.  This  was  all  done  in  the  factoiy  ? 
All  done  in  the  factory. 

23447.  How  many  women  wcmld  be  workini;  in  serving  the  work  that  you 
prepared 

I  think  there  were  about  50  inside  ;  but  all  the  work  that  was  tewu  was  not 
done  in  the  factory  ;  it  was  done  olf  the  factory. 

23448.  You  had  a  boy  helping  yon,  and  you  were  preparing  the  work  for 
women  ? 

Yes. 

2344Q.  1  want  to  know  liow  many  women  were  working  on  the  work  that 
you  prepared  for  them  ? 

The  manager  was  preparing,  and  he  had  three  boys  ;  that  would  make  six  of 
us  preparing  ;  and  I  think  we  kept  80  or  90  people  going. 

23450.  The  manager,  you  say,  was  preparing,  and  you  were  preparing  ? 
Yes. 

23451.  Anybody  else  preparing? 

He  employed  three  boys  and  1  employed  one. 

23452.  Anybody  else  preparing? 
No. 

23453-  He  employed  three  boys  and  you  employed  one  boy,  and  you  kept 
the  whole  factory  going,  all  the  women  ? 
Yes. 

23454.  And  at  that  work  you  could  earn  up  to  3 /,  a  week  sometimes? 
Yes. 

23455.  That  would  be  cross ;  you  would  have  to  pay  the  boy  out  of  tbat^ 
Yes. 

23456.  Was  there  anytiiing  else  you  would  have  to  pay  out  of  that  - 
rs'o. 

23457.  Did  you  keep  up  that  l  ate  of  3  /.  a  week  ? 
No  ;  I  never  took  it  but  once  ;  always  under. 

•_'3458.  What  was  your  general  earning  ? 

1  received  about  28  5.  three  parts  of  the  time  myself.  When  the  work  was 
rejected  from  Woolwich,  of  course  some  weeks  I  received  nothing.  If  I  take 
it  on  an  average  all  the  way  round,  it  was  not  18  5.  a  week. 

23459.  Was  the  work  very  largely  rejected  ? 
It  was. 

23460.  And  you  got  it  back  again  ? 
Yes. 

23461 .  .\nd  had  to  make  it  over  Hgain? 
Yes. 

23462.  Have  you  any  idea  why  it  was  rejected ;  what  was  the  matter 
with  it  ? 

We  had  it  rejected  for  leather,  bad  stitching,  badly  put  together,  and  badly 
finished  off. 

23463.  How  do  you  account  for  that } 

Not  sufficient  price  being  paid,  and  not  competent  people  to  do  it. 

23464.  Do  you  mean  that  the  women  were  not  good  workers,  or  that  the 
work  could  not  properly  be  done  by  women  ? 

The  work  was  not  properly  done  by  women. 

23465.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  such  work  as  women  cannot  properly  do? 
Yes. 

23466.  And 
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23466.  And  you  think  that  men  ought  to  be  doing  it  ? 
T  do. 

23467.  1  suppose  you  do  not  know  the  price  that  Ross  and  Company  were 
getting  for  this  r 

No. 

23468.  What  did  yon  leave  Walsall  for  ? 

The  firm  of  Alexander  Ross  and  Company  was  suspended,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  no  more  employment  forme  then,  so  I  could  not  stop  down  there.  I 
wrote  for  my  money,  and  received  it,  and  came  back. 

23469.  Did  you  work  for  anybody  else  at  Walsall? 
No. 

23470.  What  became  of  the  firm  of  Alexander  Ross  and  Company,  do  you 
know  ? 

No,  I  do  not.    A  man  who  ^yas  there  after  me,  I  see,  has  returned. 

23471.  Is  any  business  going  on  in  the  same  premises  ? 
'I'hat  I  could  not  say. 

23472.  Do  you  know  what  the  women  could  earn  that  were  working  in  this 
factory  r 

They  averaged  from  3  5.  6  d,,  and  some  up  to  14  s.,  in  one  week. 

23473.  "Would  that  be  clear,  or  would  they  hnve  anything  to  pay  out  of  it  ? 
It  would  be  clear. 

23474.  I  suppose  women  are  quite  capable  of  doing  some  of  the  work  ? 
iSome  of  it.    It  is  necessary,  I  should  think,  to  have  women  to  do  it. 

23475.  Some  of  it,  you  think,  ought  not  to  be  done  by  them? 
It  should  not  be  done  by  women. 

23476.  J^nd  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  women  ought  to  be  paid  the 
same  wages  as  men  ? 

I  agree  with  him,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  them  this  price,  so 
that  we  should  not  have  to  do  it.  There  is  plenty  of  light  work  in  the  army 
accoutrement  trade  that  could  be  done  by  women,  and  done  properly  by  women, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  earn  a  good  wage  on  that,  and  leave  the  work  tliat 
was  fit  for  the  men  to  be  done  by  the  men. 

23477.  You  think  that  the  women  should  do  one  class  of  work  only,  and  the 
men  do  another  class  of  work  ? 

Yes. 

23478.  So  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other  ? 
\  es. 

23479.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  draw  out  a  list  of  work  that 
might  be  done  by  women,  and  work  that  might  not  ? 

Yes. 

23480.  For  instance,  you  could  do  it  yourself  if  you  were  told  ? 

It  vvould  be  left  to  the  contractor.  If  your  view  was  taken  of  it,  an  employer 
would  necessarily  employ  a  man  on  heavy  work,  and  leave  the  women  to  do 
this  light  work. 

23481.  But  I  mean  to  say,  could  anybody  write  down  on  paper,  and  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  heavy  work  which  men  ought  to  do  and  the  light  work 
which  women  ought  to  do  ? 

Yes. 

23482.  .That  would  be  easy,  you  think  ? 
Yes. 

23483.  Then  you  came  back  to  London  from  Walsall  ? 
Yes. 

(11.)  3  a  23484.  Have 
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23484.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Birmingham  ? 
Not  to  work. 

•23485.  Are  you  paid  by  time  now,  or  by  piece  ? 
Bv  piece. 

23481).  Doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  preparing  and  finishing? 
No,  it  is  prepared  by  machinery. 

23487.  Then  you  are  doing  the  sewing  ? 
Yes. 

23488.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  ? 

W  ith  regard  to  the  hemp  being  sold  by  the  employer,  at  our  firm  the  manager 
sells  the  hemp,  but  you  are  not  compellpd  to  buy  the  hemp. 

23489.  That  would  be  a  convenience  to  you? 
Yes.  ■ 

23490.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  work  is  done  on  the  premises,  at 
your  firm  ? 

Not  in  every  branch.  I  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  done  in  every  branch. 
We  have  no  machines  there,  so  they  could  not  possibly  cut  work  with  machines  ; 
it  has  previously  been  cut  by  machines ;  we  have  no  machinery  on  the 
premises. 

23491.  You  do  not  know  where  the  work  is  prepared? 
1  do  not. 

23492.  But  beyond  that,  is  it  all  done  on  the  premises  ? 

No,  the  machining  of  the  valises  is  not  done  on  the  premises. 

23493.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  state  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  POTTON  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Exam.ined, 

as  follows  : 

23404.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  business  ? 
Army  accoutrement  maker. 

2349,5.  Have  you  any  other  business  besides  that? 

Lately  I  have ;  I  have  gone  into  the  nursery  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facturing. 

2349G.  Do  you  carry  on  both  businesses  in  the  same  place  ? 
Both  businesses;  one  upstairs  and  the  other  down. 

23497.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

At  127,  Upper  Grange -road,  Bermondsey. 

23498.  But  the  two  businesses  are  distinct,  are  tliey  ? 
Yes. 

23409.  Do  you  take  contracts  from  the  Government  ? 
ISo,  1  sub-contract  Irom  Government  contractors. 

23500.  Whom  do  you  get  your  contracts  from  ? 

1  get  my  contracts  from  Mr.  Almond,  of  Willow-walk  ;  also  Thomas  Briggs, 
of  2  and  4,  Southgate-road,  Hoxton  ;  also  Mr.  Stilwill,  of  Barbican  ;  also  Mr. 
Fiimin,  Strand  ;  and  sundry  others,  which  is  principally  volunteer  work. 

2  ^501.  Did  you  ever  take  a  contract  from  Alexander  Ross  and  Company  ?j 
Yes. 

23502.  Up  to  what  date  ? 

About 
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About  three  years  ago  ;  I  have  assisted  them  on  a  small  job,  the  late  Colonel 
Wallace's  valises ;  as  there  was  a  pressure  on  I  assisted  them  in  making  up 
those. 

23  ')03.  Colonel  Wallace  has  nothing  to  do  with  Alexander  Ross  &  Company, 
has  he  ? 

No,  but  they  executed  the  first  thousand  for  Colonel  Wallace. 

23 ",04.  Are  Ross  &  Company  trading:  now? 
Volunteer  work,  I  believe. 

2350,5.  Where  is  their  place  of  business? 
'^I'he  same  place  where  it  used  to  be. 

23506.  Where  is  that? 

Upper  Grange-road,  Bermondsey. 

23507.  But  no  Government  contract  work  is  done  by  them  now  ? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

23508.  How  long  have  you  been  contracting  for  the  Army  work  ? 

I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  should  like  to  read  to  your  Lordships  that  has 
been  drawn  \x\)  by  my  solicitor  from  fact^i  that  I  gave  him  of  the  years  I  have 
been  in  this  business,  and  also  my  parents. 

23509.  A  statement  as  to  what  ? 

As  to  mv  knowledge  of  this  business,  and  the  years  I  have  been  in  it,  and 
also  people  that  I  have  worked  for,  and  articles  I  will  show  you  which  I  Jiave 
manufactured,  and  the  prices  I  have  paid  and  what  I  have  received. 

2J510.  I  understand  you  have  drawn  up  a  statement  of  the  evidence  you 
wish  to  give,  with  the  assistance  of  your  solicitor  ? 

My  solicitor  is  not  present ;  he  is  not  allowed  to  come,  but  I,  being  an  un- 
educated man,  have  asked  him  to  draw  up  a  statement  for  me^  as  he  is  not 
alio  wet  I  to  appear  for  me. 

2351 1.  All  the  facts  in  your  statement  being  given  to  your  solicitor  by  your- 
self ? 

Ycs.  Also  I  have  my  books  to  prove  that  what  I  am  going  to  utter  is 
true. 

2351  2.  I  mean,  you  give  that  statement  as  your  own  ? 

Yes,  it  is  my  own  statement  from  my  books  ;  it  is  only  pat  together  by  my 
sohcitor  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  evidence  in  which  evidence  has  been  given 
against  me. 

.23513.  Will  you  read  it  ? 

On  the  12th  June  1888  Mr.  Arnold  White  stated  before  your  Lordships  that 
I  was  a  sweater,  and  paid  less  for  work  than  other  sub-contractors. 

23514.  Can  you  refer  us  to  the  place  ? 

Nos.  4663  to  4671.  If  the  reference  to  a  potman  is  levelled  at  me,  I  deny 
that  I  have  ever  followed  such  employment.  My  busins5s  was  establisheil  l)y 
my  wife's  father,  William  Burton,  very  many  years  ago.  1  |)roduce  documents 
showing  his  connection  with  the  Ordnance  Department  from  1800  to  1815 
{producing  certain  documents).  He  carried  on  the  business  of  collar,  harness 
and  accoutrement  maker  from  about  that  time  till  his  death,  about  30  years  ago. 
His  .^on,  William  Burton,  who  had  been  broaglit  up  in  the  business,  then  took 
it  over,  and  soon  after  I  joined  him,  and  was  in  partnership  with  him  till  his 
death  in  1877- 

23515.  What  is  the  firm  calleil  ? 

I'he  business  of  Army  accoutrement  manufacturers. 

23516.  Under  what  name  ? 

William  Burton.  Since  1877  I  have  carried  on  the  samj  business  alone.  My 
wife,  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  business  all  her  life,  has  assisted  me  in 
the  business. 


(11.) 
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23,517.  You  do  not  carry  it  on  under  the  name  of  Burton? 

No,  not,  since  llie  time  I  have  mentioned.  Duiing  tlie  whole  time  I  have 
been  in  the  business,  both  ^Yith  Mr.  Burton  and  by  myself,  sub-contracts  for 
Army  accoutrements  have  been  taken,  and  during  the  whole  time  I  have  always 
worked  upon  the  articles  made.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  after 
upwards  of  20  years'  experience  I  am  not  a  practical  man,  or  that  I  am  igno- 
rant of  my  trade.  The  prices  paid  fur  work  are  bad,  but  I  have  to  take  the 
sub-contracts  at  low  prices,  or  not  at  all ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
having  tcols  and  machinery  of  my  own  invention,  which  save  labour  in  several 
respects,  ihat  I  am  able  to  compete  with  other  contractors,  and,  except  in  times 
of  great  pjessure,  tlie  sub-contracting  for  Army  accoutrements  is  an  absolute 
loss  to  nic,  but  I  am  compelled  to  keep  the  best  of  my  hands  employed,  so 
that  Avhen  the  pressure  comes  I  am  able  to  supply  the  necessary  labour. 
At  the  piesent  time  I  am,  and  have  for  some  time  past  been,  carrying  on 
this  business  at  a  loss  hoping  that  things  will  take  a  turn.  The  statement  that 
inferior  cord  has  been  used  without  discovery  J  will  deal  \vith  later  on.  As 
to  prices  which  I  pay  for  work,  I  will  give  details,  and  my  books  are  open  to 
your  I.(yrdships'  inspection  if  desired.  I  pay  better  prices  than  other  sub- 
contractors, and  although  the  prices  I  am  obliged  to  take  from  the  contractors 
rre  greatly  less  than  I  used  to  get,  I  have  not  reduced  the  prices  I  pay  to 
the  workpeople  in  the  same  proportion.  In  many  instances,  as  I  will  show 
you,  1  pay  for  labour  more  than  1  receive  for  the  articles  complete.  A  re- 
ference to  the  official  statements  as  to  the  prices  now  paid  by  the  War  Office 
will  show  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  is  wrong  in  suggesting  that  the  prices  paid 
to  contractors  are  the  same  as  formerly.  Before  giving  particulars  of  prices 
which  I  pa)''  for  worl'i,  I  should  tell  your  Lordships  that  the  leather  is 
supplied  by  the  contractoi"  to  me,  and  that  I  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  the  work  and  the  articles  generally,  and  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  re- 
jection of  articles  falls  upon  me  whether  it  be  for  bad  work  or  otherwise, 
generally. 

235  1  8.  Do  you  mean  that,  if  the  article  is  rejected  on  account  of  bad  leather, 
the  loss  falls  upon  you  ? 
If  I  undei  take  it  that  way. 

23519.  You  have  just  told  us  that  the  loss  for  rejections  falls  entirely 
upon  you  ? 

That  is  for  some  contracts;  if  I  undertake  the  contract  to  pay  for  all  rejec- 
tions I  have  to  be  responsible  for  the  material. 

23520.  Is  that  your  custom  ? 

Kot  the  custom  by  the  contractors  ;  but  if  I  agree  to  it,  if  they  say,  "  Will 
you  undeitake  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  material?''  in  case  in  time  of 
pressure  they  might  ask  me  if  I  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  through  the 
stuff,  and  they  will  allow  me  for  it ;  that  is  not  the  custom,  not  the  general 
custom  ;  but  for  labour  all  the  responsibility  falls  upon  me.  I  pay  for  every 
article  made,  and  if  it  is  rejected  I  do  not  look  to  the  workman  but  bear 
the  loss  myself  Although  I  exercise  every  care,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
some  articles  being  sent  in  which  do  not  pass  the  inspectors  at  the  depots, 
whose  investigation  is  by  no  means  so  slight  as  you  have  been  asked  to  be- 
lieve. Knowing  that  I  alone  am  the  loser  by  articles  being  rejected,  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  I  should  allow  the  work  to  be  scamped  in  the  way  suggested 
in  No.  466/. 

23521.  I  do  not  know  that  you  were  mentioned  there? 
1  think  it  is  hinted  at  me. 

23522.  What  you  refer  to  is  the  latter  part,  I  presume,  of  the  ansvver,  in 
which  the  witness  says,  "  and  so  little  supervision  seems  to  be  exercised 
at  the  depots  that  the  men  admit  rliat  the  work  they  have  recently  done  for 
the  principal  sweaters  who  sub-contract  wit'n  the  Army  contractors,  Ross, 
Almond,  Hebbert,  &c.,  at  the  low  prices  they  pay,  is  done  with  two  and 
three-cord  thread  instead  of  five-cord  thread"? 

Yes. 

23523.  That 
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23523.  That  you  say  is  not  the  case  ? 

That  is  not  the  case.  Now,  as  to  the  prices  quoted  m  No.  40/1,  Mr.  Arnold 
Wiiite  refeis  to  me  widi  reference  to  cartridge  pouches  ;  but  1  have  not  made 
any  of  these  for  years,  not  for  Government  contractors,  but  for  Volunteers, 
\Yhich  we  get  a  far  better  price  for  ;  we  get  small  quantities.  Buff  belts  :  Mr. 
Arnold  White  says  :  "  Formerly  4  ^.  Gel.  was  paid  to  the  worker.  In  1_88G  it 
was  3  s.,  and  in  188/,  2  5.  Qd.  ;  now  Potton  only  pays  2  altliougli  Davis  pays 
2  .9.  6  i/."  This  is  not  correct,  as  I  have  never  paid  less  than  3  s.  per  dozen,  and 
at  the  price  I  receive  from  the  contractor  this  leaves  me  for  preparing,  blocking, 
and  finishing,  fetching,  and  taking  to  shop,  \  d.  each.  Waist  belts:  Mr. 
x\rnold  White  says  :  "The  pay  now  is  1  s.  per  dozen  complete,  and  that  15  can 
be  made  by  a  good  workman  in  12  hours."  I  never  paid  less  than  1  s.  9  d.  per 
dozen. 

•23524.  T  do  not  see  that ;  whtre  is  it? 
I  do  not  know. 

23525.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr,  Arnold  White  did  say  so,  because  you  cannot 
find  the  place  ;  m'c  Avill  assume  that  he  did  s;iy  so  ? 

Twenty-five  a  day  can  be  made  by  a  good  workman.  For  preparing  and 
shopping,  tying  up  ready  for  Woolwich,  &c.,  I  get  3  per  dozen.  Valises: 
At  46/3,  Mr.  Arnold  White  says:  "The  price  for  the  whole  of  the  work  now 
paid  by  Potton,  Almond  direct,  and  Briggs  direct  is  7^d.,  namely,  seaming, 
2  d.  ;  backing,  3  d. ;  front,  I  d. ;  corner  pieceing,  \  ld.;  and  gussets,  |  d.  There 
is  also  welting,  2  d.  per  dozen,  making  1  s.  8  d.  per  dozen.  Five  years  ago 
Potton  paid  1  s.  -l  d.  Although  1  cannot  discover  that  the  War  Office  pay 
less,  the  price  paid  by  contractors  has.  since  1882,  fallen  from  Is.  Qhd. 
to  71  dr 

23526.  What  are  you  taking  all  this  from? 
From  Mr.  Arnold  White's  evidence. 

23527.  If  you  quote  from  the  evidence  you  had  better  quote  it  in  full? 
It  is  from  4671  to  4673,  the  latter  part  of  4671. 

23528.  What  are  you  speaking  of,  leather  kit  bags  ^ 
Yes ;  what  they  term  valises. 

23529.  That  is  what  Mr.  White  means  when  he  says,  "  These  are  leather  kit 
bags  for  the  infantry  ;  "  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

Yes. 

23530.  "  These  are  leather  kit  ba^s  for  the  infantry.  The  work  done  to 
them  by  the  worker  is  to  sew  the  back  called  'backing,'  'fronts,'  'corner 
piece?,' seams  called  'seaming,'  and  tlie  'gussets,'  and  to  'welt'  them.  It 
takes  a  good  man  a  day  of  15  houi's  to  fit  a  dozen  backs ;  a  dozen  gussets  and 
fronts  together  take  seven  hours;  seaming  takes  six  huurs  to  do  24  seams,  that 
is,  the  seams  for  12  valises.  A  quick  man  doing  the  whole  work  might  finish 
four  in  a  day  of  15  hours;  an  average  only  three.  The  price  for  the  whole  of 
the  work  paid  now  by  Potton,  Almond  direct,  and  Briggs  direct,  is  7^  d.  This 
is  made  up  as  follows:  seaming,  2d.\  backing,  3d.;  fronts,  \hd.',  corner 
pieceing,  \  \  d.',  and  gussets,  f  d."  Then  we  go  on  to  the  next  question,  where  I 
ask  him  :  ''By  'direct' you  mean  without  the  intervention  of  the  sweaters  ?  " 
and  he  says,  "Without  the  intervention  of  sweaters.  Briggs  and  Almond, 
who  aie  contractors,  are  dealing  direct  with  the  workmen."  And  Lord 
Sandhurst  asked  him,  "  Sevenpence-halfpenny  means  71  d.  per  valise  ?  "  and 
his  answer  was,  "  Yes,  imd  welting  2  d.  per  day;  altogether  7  5,  8  f/,  a  dozen.  The 
pattern  is  the  1882  pattern.  It  is  partly  machined  before  it  is  handed  out  by 
the  sweater.  Five  years  ago  the  price  paid  by  Potton  was  1  s.  -I  d.  as  follows  : 
seaming,  3  d.  ;  backing,  4  d. ;  front  gusset,  2h,  d. ;  corner  pieceing  and  welting, 
3  d. ;  making  I  s.  -I  d.  So  that  although  I  cannot  discover  that  the  price  paid 
by  the  War  Office  to  the  contractor  is  any  less,  there  has  been  a  reduction  since 
1882  from  Is.  -I  d  to  /  h  d.,  and,  of  course,  the  profit  has  been  intercepted  by 
the  middleman."    That  is  what  you  refer  to  ? 

Yes. 

(11.)  3  Q  3  23531.  Then 
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23531.  Then  what  do  you  say  to  that? 
It  is  untrue. 

23532.  In  what  particulars  ? 

The  contractor  suffers  first;  he  does  nut  receive  the  pay.  When  there  was 
a  pressure  there  was  a  fair  price  paid  for  all  the  work,  which  brought  a  good 
many  men  into  it  ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  very  didl  and  bad. 

23533.  ^  mean  that  when  Mr.  White  says,  "  although  I  cannot  discover 
that  the  price  paid  by  the  War  Office  to  the  contractor  is  any  less,"  that  is  in- 
correct ;  that  it  is  less? 

A  great  deal  h  ss. 

23534.  How  much  less,  do  you  know  ? 
I  could  not  speak  positively. 

23555.  Are  these  other  figures  correct  ? 
No. 

23536-  Just  read  out  what  you  say  are  the  correct  figures  ? 

Fur  making  these  right  out,  I  receive  12  s.  per  dozen,  and  I  pay  for  manufac- 
turing as  follows  :  seaming,  2  s.  a  dozen  ;  backing,  3  s.  a.  dozen:  fronts,  6  d.  a 
dozen,  corner  pieeeing,  \  s.  3d.  a  dozen  ;  gussets,  9  d.  a  dozen  ;  welting  backs 
and  fronts,  4  f/.  a  dozen  ;  macliining,  \s.9d.  a  dozen;  riveting,  6  d.  a.  dozen, 
and  turning,  6  a  dozen  ;  that  makes  10  s.  7  d.  per  dozen.  This  leaves  me 
I  s.  0  d.  a.  dozen  for  preparing,  lying  up,  cleaning  and  examining,  and  giving 
out  and  taking  in.  Every  valise  has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  myself  or  my 
foreman  11  times.  I  produce  one  and  can  explain  how  it  is  put  together. 
There  are  about  100  different  pieces  in  each  valise. 

23537.  You  do  not  know  what  tlie  Government  are  paying  exactly? 

No  ;  not  exactly.  I  think,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  about  five  years 
ago,  valises  were  somewhere  about  7  6  d.  a- piece,  and  I  think  they  are  now 
about  5*.  9  d.,  but  I  could  not  say  confidently. 

23538.  Do  you  want  to  explain  that  valise? 
Yes  (producing  a  valise). 

235 3c^.  Do  you  wish  to  show  to  the  Committee  how  much  you  have  to  do  to 
tliat  ? 

Yes;  a  dozen  of  them.  In  Jabez  Smith's  evidence  he  told  your  Lordships 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  viewer  to  see  the  seaming,  that  he  would  have  to  turn 
the  valise  inside  out.  That  is  proved  incorrect  ;  it  shows  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  business,  or  else  he  could  not  utter  such  a  thing  before  your 
Lordships.  You  see  the  valise  does  not  require  turning  inside  out  to  see  the 
sewing.  He  tried  to  make  your  Lordships  beheve  that  the  viewer  could  not 
see  it  without  that. 

23540.  Is  that  the  same  article  that  Mr.  Smith  spoke  of? 

That  is  the  same  article.  If  they  have  a  doubt,  it  does  not  lake  them 
long  to  turn  the  thing  inside  out ;  but  there  is  no  occasion  to  turn  it  inside 
out. 

23541.  You  cannot  see  all  the  seams  without  turning  it  inside  out,  can 
you  ? 

There  are  only  two. 

23542.  But  you  cannot  see  them  without  turning  it  inside  out  ? 

I  do  not  think  much  passes  their  eyes  without  their  turning  it  inside  out. 
W^hen  I  get  it  first  the  canvass  is  cut  in  the  factory  by  a  machine  ;  when  it 
comes  to  me  I  take  the  impression  all  at  once  for  this  strap  to  go  there 
{pointing).  When  this  first  came  out  I  assisted  Ross  &  Company  in  making 
20,000  of  them.  We  used  to  have  a  cardboard  pattern,  and  this  {pointing)  was 
all'cut  out;  but,  by  knowledge  of  my  own,  I  invented  a  machine.  I  used  to 
have  to  soap  all  round  the  cardboard  pattern  for  the  workpeople  to  put  the 
pieces  for  the  different  straps.    That  used  to  take  a  considerable  time.    Now,  I 
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have  got  a  machine  ;  I  lay  that  down,  and  I  let  a  flap  Tall  over  it,  and  take  the 
impression  all  at  once,  which  saves  a  lot  of  labour.  Then  it  goes  to  the 
machine-room  after  I  inspect  the  canvas,  to  be  bound  round  the  wings,  and 
fronts  and  jj^ussets ;  then  it  comes  back  ogain,  the  wings,  and  fronts,  and  backs 
inspected,  and  it  goes  to  a  girl  to  ^lue  these  patches  on  {j^oiniing) .  Then  this 
buff  here,  1  have  a  machine  where  I  run  it  all  through,  and  it  will  come  out 
ready  for  the  workpeople  to  put  the  stitches  in.  That  is  ray  own  inven- 
tion. The  punching  of  that  is  done  by  girls,  and  the  rivets  are  all 
put  in,  and  it  is  put  on  the  canvas,  and  it  goes  away  to  a  man 
to  rivet ;  he  rivets  it  all  on.  Then  the  back  is  given  out  to  a  back 
fitter  at  3  c?.  each.  The  fronts  and  wings  go  through  the  same  process  in 
making  and  machining.  They  are  exa  idned  ;  the  li'onts  and  the  two  wings  are 
given  out  to  a  female  to  strap  ;  then  the  gusset  is  given  out  to  a  different  hand 
to  be  fitted.  Then  when  these  three  articles  come  in  from  different  people 
they  are  inspected  and  given  out  to  a  man  to  do  what  I  consider  a  man's  work, 
to  seam.  He  puts  the  three  articles  together.  That  will  tell  your  Lordships 
whether  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see,  or  the  vieweis  at  Woolwich,  if  a  long 
stitch  is  ])ut  instead  of  a  short  one,  without  turning  the  bag.  Then  the  bag 
comes  again  and  it  is  examined,  and  it  is  given  to  a  practical  man  to  turn.  In 
the  case  of  the  canvas  being  damaged,  we  should  have  it  thrown  upon  our  hands 
in  turning.  Then  the  bag  is  turned  inside  out,  and  then  it  is  given  out  to  a 
woroan  to  corner-piece,  that  is,  finish  ;  that  is,  put  that  corner  strap  on,  and  that 
chape  {pointing).  Then  the  bag  is  cleaned  and  examined  and  tied  up  ready  for 
delivery  to  Woolwich. 

23543.  All  that  is  dune  in  your  factory.^ 

'I  ijat  is  all  done  in  my  factory,  but  the  sewing  is  given  out  piincipally  ;  I 
could  not  keep  a  factory  for  the  workpeople  to  do  that  work  in,  because  it  would 
not  pay  me,  the  prices  are  so  bad. 

23,544.  I  only  want  to  know  the  fact ;  the  sewing  is  not  done  on  your 
premises  r 
No. 

2354,5,  And  with  the  help  of  these  inventions  of  yours,  how  many  could  you 
produce  in  a  week  ? 

I  couLi  not  produce,  as  things  are  now,  but  I  have  produced,  I  think,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  about  3,950  in  one  week  ;  that  is,  about  50  less  than 
4,000  have  gone  out  of  my  premises  in  one  week,  I  have  had  sandwich  men 
about  the  streets  of  London,  with  what  we  call  sandwich  boards.  I  have  gone 
down  to  Manchester  to  try  to  teach  them  there.  1  see  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence 
given  against  me,  that  1  have  advertised  for  500  hands,  and  that  when  those 
people  have  appeared  U)  me,  I  have  had  nothing  to  give  them ;  it  is  a  matter  foi- 
name  and  not  for  labour.  I  have  gone  down  for  Mr.  Thomas  Briggs  to  try  and 
teach  them  there,  because  we  have  been  threatened  by  the  War  Otfice  officials, 
and  I  agree  that  we  have  been  fined  very  heavily  because  we  have  not  complied 
with  contracts  that  we  have  undertaken  to  do.  I  have  only  been  the  servant  to 
Thomas  Briggs.  Haversacks;  Mr  Arnold  White  says,  "These  are  wholly 
machined  by  women.  One  woman,  who  has  been  seen,  has  received  lately  from 
Potton,  d%d.  per  dozen.  The  workers  find  the  thread.  Three  girls  are  engaged 
by  Potton,  on  his  own  premises,  at  this  work.  It  is  considered  good  work,  and 
18  s.  per  week  has  been  earned  at  it."  This,  so  far  as  the  3f  </.  per  dozen  is 
concerned,  is  absolutely  false.  I  have  paid  3  5.  6  per  dozen,  and  am  now 
paying  2*.  9  d.  per  dozen,  and  finding  machine,  gas,  firing,  and  shop  room. 

23546.  Then  Mr.  Arnold  White  appears  to  have  been  about  half-way  between 
the  two  ? 

He  is  misled.  Shaft-tugs:  Mr.  Arnold  White  states,  "The  present  price  is 
6  each.  Eight  years  ago  9 1/.  each  was  paid.  The  time  required  to  make 
one  is  from  one  and  a- half  to  two  hours.  It  is  hard  work.  The  hemp,  wax,  and 
grease  alone  cost  about  3  d."  He  is  correct  as  to  the  present  price.  They  have 
been  made  for  5^  d. ;  but  I  have  never  paid  less  than  6  d.  each.    A  man  could 
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stitch  one  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  The  use  of  hemp  and  wax  is  not  more 
than  H  each  ;  grease  is  not  allowed  to  be  used.  I  receive  8h  d.  each,  and  it 
takes  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  prepare  one ;  in  addition  to  which  I 
have  to  provide  for  receiving,  giving  out,  and  delivery,  and  take  the 
risks  of  rejections.  Back  bands  :  Mr.  Arnold  White  is  correct  as  to 
the  present  price  being  1  6".  each ;  but  the  hemp,  wax,  and  grease  does  not 
cost  3d.,  as  he  states ;  2  d.  well  covers  the  cost  of  hemp  and  wax.  The 
izrease,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  not  allowed  to  be  used.  Head  collars  :  As 
to  these,  Mr.  White  is  noi  correct.  He  says  that  for  sewing,  4|  d.  is  paid,  and 
in  a  day  of  15  hours  a  good  workman  can  make  six.  Now,  in  a  day  of  10  hours 
a  man  can  stitch  nine,  and  I  pay  d.  each,  plain,  and  6^  d.  with  rings.  Tiie 
hemp  and  wax  cost  I  f/.  each.  I  receive  for  plain  ones  8  d.  each,  and  with 
rings,  d,  each,  from  the  contractor ;  and  I  can  only  prepare  two  in  one  hour 
and  a-half ;  besides  which  I  have  all  the  ordinary  work  of  receiving,  giving  out, 
and  delivering,  and  take  the  risk  of  rejections.  For  leggings  for  drivers  I  paid 
4  d.  each  for  stitching,  although  Mr.  Arnold  White  states  the  pay  is  4  j  d.  per 
dozen.    I  think  there  is  an  error  there  in  Mr.  Arnold  WTiite's  evidence. 

23547.  Mr.  Arnold  White  says  4f  d.  a  dozen  ? 
Yes. 

23548.  Do  you  make  any  in  London  ? 

Yes,  at  12/,  Upper  Grange-road,  Bermondsey,  Now  we  come  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Morrison  ;  and  at  No.  2/46  he  refers  to  shoe  pockets,  and  says  

2;j549.  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  assume  that  you  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold  White's 
evidence  except  in  the  cases  that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Arnold  White  has  given  evidence,  no  doubt,  in  some  respects,  in  legard 
to  wliat  he  has  been  told. 

23550.  Will  you  just  answer  my  question.  You  1-ave  been  quoting  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Arnold  White's  evidence,  which  you  disagree  with  ;  are  we  to  assume 
from  that  that  you  agree  with  the  rest  ? 

Y^cs,  1  could  agree  with  the  rest. 

2  3551.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about  that  afterwards  ? 

I  should  only  be  too  pleased  to  answer  them.  Now  we  come  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Morrison,  and  at  No.  4/26,  he  refers  to  shoe-pockets,  and  says  :  "  Middle- 
more  pays  ibr  shoe-pockets,  with  hinge  and  strap,  5  s.  per  dozen,  small ;  ditto, 
without  hinge  and  strap,  4  s.  per  dozen.  Potton  pays  for  same  4  s.  and  3  s." 
The  fact  is  that  I  paid  4  d.  each  for  stitching,  and  I  only  receive  5  d.  from  the 
contractor  for  the  arlicle  com])lete.  To  prepare  and  finish  three,  it  takes  one 
hour  in  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  in  regard  to  other  articles  ;  and  I  take 
all  risk. 

23552.  What  do  you  say  you  pay  a  dozen  ? 
Four  shillings  ;  4  d.  each. 

•23553.  The  same  price  for  both  r 
Yes. 

23554.  And  you  were  paying  that  price  at  the  time,  were  you  ? 

Y'es!  I  estimate  my  loss  upon  shoe-pockets  at  9  d.  per  dozen.  Morrison 
says  as  to  back-bands  that  workers  put  in  two  or  three-cord  thread.  This  is 
untrue.  All  back- bands  made  by  me  have  been  sewn  with  four-cord  thread, 
and  it  is  totally  impossible  to  deceive  either  me  or  the  official  inspectors  as  to 
this.  The  samples  I  produce  show  tliis,  I  have  a  sample  with  me  that  will 
show  you  ;  one  stitched  well  and  the  other  stitched  as  it  has  been  represented 
(])roducin(/  a  back-band). 

23555-  Where  is  this  about  the  back-band  ? 

No.  4/26.    Then  he  states  that  work  is  put  in  two-cord  and  three-cord. 
23556.  This  is  not  in  reference  to  you  ;  however,  you  had  better  say  what 

^  ou  want  to  say  about  it ,  ,  .  , 
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I  think,  if  your  Lordships  look  at  that  back-band,  you  will  see  that  a  practical 
man  could  discover  whether  the  stitches  were  scamped  or  not.  That  is  sewn  by 
a  practical  man  ;  that  is  stitched  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  one  is  stitched  as  Mr. 
Jabez  Smith  states,  and  he  says  that  a  viewer  could  not  see  it.  Tlie  thing  that 
is  stitched  with  a  full  cord  is  very  firm,  but  in  the  case  of  one  stitched  with  a 
limp  one,  as  soon  as  the  inspector  laid  hold  of  it  witli  his  hand,  the  drop  of  it 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  tell  him  that  it  was  inferior. 

235,57-  D'J  you  mean  that  inferior  work  is  never  accepted  ? 
Not  to  our  knowledge.    It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  discover  every  little 
thing,  of  course. 

23558.  What  was  ?aid  ab^ut  that  is  this.  Mr.  Morrison  says  :  "  I  have 
samples  of  the  thread,"  and  he  holds  one  up  ;  "  that  thread,"  he  says,  "  vrould 
be  a  five-cord  of  what  they  call  two-penny  brown."  Then  he  points  to  another 
and  says,  "  That  is  the  article  from  which  the  thread  is  made.  The  workmen 
who  are  called  upon  to  provide  the  thread  out  of  the  1  s.  per  pair,  in  order  to 
save  what  little  they  can  (I  am  not  going  to  say  that  they  act  honestly,  but  they 
do  have  one  little  thing  in  mitigation  of  their  dishonesty,  they  are  not  acted 
honestly  by),  put  in  a  two-cord  or  three-cord  thread.  A  two-coi"d  means 
twisting  together  ;  that  {pointing)  would  be  a  two-cord  ;  a  five-cord  would  be 
that,  twisted  round  as  we  twist  it  here  {pointing),  making  a  compact  thread  ; 
the  stronger  the  thread  the  greater  the  strength  you  get  in  the  article,"  and  so 
on.    Then  I  understand  from  you  that  this  improper  thread  is  never  used? 

It  has  never  been  used  to  our  knowledge,  and  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  be 
used  without  oar  discovering  it.  We  know  that  if  the  yarns  were  fine,  they 
would  not  come  to  any  larger  size  than  a  three  or  four-cord,  of  course.  Then 
Jabez  Smith,  at  No.  4894  down  to  4897,,  says  that  I  paid  in  1888  only  7  s.  10  d. 
pei'  dozen  for  valises,  and  only  1  d.  for  surcingles.    This  is  untrue. 

23559.  You  had  better  read  the  whole  of  Answer  4894.  "  I  wish  to  speak  on 
the  journey  work,  on  the  sewing.  I  worked  for  Potton  principally  on  valises. 
In  1.S85,  complete,  they  were  \l  s.  9  d.  a  dozen  ;  "  is  that  correct? 

Yes. 

23560.  "  In  1886  thev  were  9  5.  3  d.,  and  lower ;  "  is  that  correct  ? 
Yes. 

23561.  "  But  in  1887  and  in  1888  they  were  7*.  10 ;"  is  that  correct? 
No. 

23562.  What  were  they  in  1887  and  1888? 
Ten^shillings  and  sevenpence. 

23563.  Then  the  witness,  you  say,  was  correct  in  two,  but  not  in  the  third? 
Yes  ;  correct  in  those  years,  because  we  had  a  good  price  ;  as  I  said  before, 

I  think  it  was  about  ]  s.  4  d.  a-piece. 

23564.  This  is  right  in  the  first  two  instances,  and  wrong  in  the  last  ? 
Yes. 

23565.  Then  vou  were  going  on  to  say  something  else? 

At  Nos.  4900"  to  4931,  he  says,  "  I  know  inferior  cord  to  have  been  used.  I 
have  myself  used  it  at  times.  As  to  shaft-tugs,  instead  of  six-cord,  as  our  orders 
were,  vve  have  used  four-cord  outside  and  three-cord  inside.  We  have  the 
rejected  work  back  to  alter.  In  valises  I  have  put  2|,  and  even  two  stitches  to 
the  inch,  and  they  have  been  passed.  Viewers  could  not  sec  because  the  bag  is 
turned." 

23566.  You  are  not  quoting  at  all  correctly  ? 
What  is  concerning  me. 

23567.  No,  you  are  not.  It  would  be  much  more  convenient  if  you  quoted 
what  the  witness  said  exactly,  because  it  gives  me  trouble,  and  takes  up  the  time 
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of  tlie  Committee  to  get  the  exact  words.  The  question  at  No.  4900  is  :  "  Is  it, 
in  5'our  opinion,  ti  ue  that  inferior  thread  is  used  r  "  and  the  witness  says,  "  Yes, 
I  know  it  is  in  cases ;  in  fact,  I  have  used  a  smaller  thread  myself  sometimes ; 
I  have  known  cases  where  the  shaft-tugs,  instead  of  being  some  six-coid,  as  our 
ordei  s  were,  were  i'our-cord  outside  row.  and  three-cord  inside  row."  Then  at 
Question  4923,  the  question  is  :  "  Are  you  told  that  your  work  is  rejected  ;  do 
you  know  it?"  and  the  witness  says:  "  1  have  very  little  rejected.  We  have 
it  back  to  alter,  so  we  know  it  ?" 
That  is  untrue. 

23.568.   VVhich  is  untrue  t 

That  he  has  his  work  back  to  alter.  It  is  untrue  that  shaft-tugs  are  sewn 
with  such  thread  as  he  states  ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  so  deceive.  Your  Lord- 
ships can  see  for  yourselves  from  these  sampks  the  difference  in  the  thread 
suggested  and  the  proper  thread.  It  is  also  untrue  with  regard  to  the  long 
stitches,  as  the  viewers  can  see  without  the  bag  being  turned. 

23569.  The  next  question  was:  "You  say  that  on  some  occasions  30U  used 
three  or  four-cord  thread  yourself,  instead  of  six-cord,  for  making  a  shaft-tug  ; 
was  that  rejected  or  not  ?  "  and  the  answer  is,  "  I  never  had  a  shaft-tug  re- 
jected." '1  hen  he  is  asked :  "  I  suppose  a  \iewer  ought  to  be  able  to  know 
whether  it  was  three  or  four-cord,  or  five  or  six;  or  would  that  be  difficult?" 
and  the  answer  is,  "  He  might,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  it  out ;  if  the 
thread  is  loosely  twisted  it  looks  larger  than  it  is."  Then  I  understand  from 
you  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  ? 

I  have  got  one  I  will  show  you. 

23570.  1  want  to  know  what  you  say  about  it  ? 
It  is  untrue. 

23571.  You  think  the  viewer  can  quite  easily  find  it  out? 

Your  Lordship  yourself  could  find  it  out  with  anyone  telling  you.  1  have 
two  here  ;  I  have  one  stitched  as  he  states,  and  also  one  stitched  in  the  proper 
manner  that  jt  should  be. 

23572.  Then  he  is  asked  :  Then  you  would  not  necessarily  say  that  it 
argues  dishonesty  on  the  pait  of  the  viewer  to  pass  these?  "  The  answer  is, 
"  No  ;  unless  he  takes  every  article  and  examines  it,  and  cuts  a  piece  of  the 
thread  out;  I  do  not  see  hoAV  it  is  to  be  found  out."  With  all  that  you 
disagree  ? 

I  should  like  your  Lordship  to  see  one  {producing  somt  shaft-tugs).  There 
is  a  shaft-tug  stitched  in  the  proper  manner,  as  we  are  required  by  the  sealed 
pattern  from  Government.  This  one  is  stitched  with  a  thread  in  the  manner 
which  Jabez  Smith  states. 

23573.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  one  that  has  been  rejected  ? 
No,  this  is  one  1  have  had  ma<]e  to  show  your  Lordship. 

23574.  Have  you  had  it  made  on  purpose  ? 

Yes.  It  is  impossible  for  a  viewer,  a  qualified  man,  to  pass  such  work. 
This  one  is  as  hard  as  a  wlieel,  and  that  one  is  as  soft  as  a  sponge.  You  could 
not  get  the  leather  together  with  such  thread  as  he  describes.  The  first  thing 
a  viewer  does  is  to  press  it  when  be  gets  it  on  his  board.  I  pay  for  all  altera- 
tions ;  the  men  are  not  charged  1  d. ;  all  loss  falls  upon  me.  Smith  was  only 
in  my  employment  for  a  few  months,  and  has  not  been  with  me  for  about 
2\  \ears.  I  produce  a  72  pattern  vabse.  The  price  I  received  was  8  each. 
I  paid,  for  fitting  J I  d.,  seaming  2  d.,  gusset  1^  d.,  welting  h  d.,  corner  pieceing 
h  d.,  turning  I  d. ;  making  altogether  7  d.,  which  leaves  me  a  1  d.  for  preparing, 
cleaning,  tying  up,  and  responsibility.  This  is  the  72  pattern  {producing  it). 
1  get  a  1  d.  for  manufacturing  that  as  you  see  it. 

23575-  That 
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23575.  That  would  have  to  be  turned  inside  out  for  the  stitching  to  be 
seen  ? 

It  would  have  to  be  turned  inside  out.  On  the  average  I  lose  about  1 1  d. 
out  of  every  one  of  those  valises  I  manufacture. 

23576.  Are  there  any  other  valises  of  a  similar  character  to  that? 
Yes  {producing  another), 

■23577.  Do  yi)U  know  w^hether  it  is  that  kind  of  valise  Mr,  Smith  was  alluding 
to  when  he  said  }  ou  had  to  turn  it  inside  out  ? 
No ;  that  {pointing)  is  the  valise. 

23578.  The  one  you  first  showed  us  ? 

Yes.  I  have  now  called  your  Lordships'  attention  to  such  of  the  details  of 
the  evidence  affecting  me  as  I  think  material.  Many  of  the  articles  mentioned 
do  not  affect  me  as  I  liave  nut  made  any  of  them,  but  I  think  I  have  shown 
you  that,  at  the  prices  I  receive  from  the  contractors,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
me  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  work.  If  I  do  noc  undertake  the  wori<  at  the 
prices  given  by  the  contractors  others  will.  In  addition  to  the  actual  prices  I 
pay  to  the  workers  1  have  to  keep  people  to  prepare  the  w^ork,  and  a  clerk  to 
book  everything,  and  I  have  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  receiving  the  materials, 
checking,  preparing,  giving  out  the  various  parts,  examining  them  each  time 
they  come  in,  and  ultimately  delivering  the  goods  ;  and  1  have  to  take  the  w^hole 
risk  of  rejections.  The  prices  paid,  I  know,  are  very  bad,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
pay  more  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  and  if  I  had  to  depend  on  this  business 
solely  I  could  not  possibly  keep  my  premises  open.  I  have  my  books  with  me, 
and  if  your  Lordships  wish  for  ;iny  information  from  them,  my  foreman  and 
clerk  is  here,  and  also  two  of  my  v^orkpeople,  and  they  are  ready  to  give  any 
particulars  your  Lordships  may  desire  to  have  from  them. 

23579.  Did  I  understand  that  you  had  worked  at  this  trade  yourself? 
Yes. 

23580.  In  what  capacity  ? 

I  ciin  sit  down  and  manufacture  anything  you  put  before  me ;  I  am  a 
thoroughly  practical  man. 

2^^581.  I  asked  you  whether  you  ever  had  worked  yourself? 
Yes. 

23582.  For  whom  ? 

All  the  hrms  that  1  have  mentioned.  I  was  taught  by  WiUiam  Burton's  son, 
my  wife's  father's  brother. 

235 S3  Taught  to  do  what  ? 
Taught  the  trade. 

23584.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  trade  ? 
Army  accoutrement  manufacturing. 

23585.  What  kind  ? 
Pouches,  belts,  valises. 

23586.  What  did  you  do,  sewing  ? 
Sewing,  also  preparing. 

23587.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  yourself  worked  at  the  sewing  of 
all  these  various  articles? 

I  have. 

23588.  And  at  preparing  and  finishing? 
Yes. 

23589.  So  that  you  consider  yourself  a  thoroughly  practical  workman? 

Yes ;  I  could  take  a  hide  and  cut  it  up  and  produce  the  article  according  to 
our  Government  sealed  pattern. 

(11.)  3  R  2  23590.  But 
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23590.  But  at  present,  of  course,  you  are  fully  occupied  in  supeiintendina: 
your  factory  ?  ° 

No. 

23591.  Do  you  mean  you  work  yourself  now  ? 

I  do  ;  1  work  from  ei.i^ht  in  the  morning  till  ten  and  lialf-past  at  night. 

23592.  What  kind  of  work? 

Preparing-  upstairs  and  down,  where  my  services  are  required.    I  have  eot 
things  on  my  premises  that  I  oet  8*.  a  hundred  for  making,  and  I  get  15  5 
a-jncce  for  manufacturing;  two  different  kinds  of  articles,  one  at  85.  a  hundred 
and  one  at  15  5.  a-piece. 

23593.  A  great  deal  of  the  sewing-  is  done  off  your  premises,  or  is  it  all 
done  off  your  premises  : 

Not  all ;  some  of  it  1  could  not  have  it  done  off  my  premises. 

23594-  Where  is  it  done  r 
At  their  homes. 

23595.  At  the  people's  own  homes,  you  mean  ? 

Yes;  I  mu?t  say  that  the  price  of  the  articles  is  something  shocking-. 

23596.  Do  they  come  and  fetch  the  work  ? 
They  come  and  fetch  the  work  from  my  place. 

23597.  And  bring  it  in  ? 

And  bring  it  in.    We  prepare  it  and  finish  it  off. 

23598.  Do  you  pay  them  the  same  prices  as  you  pay  the  people  working  on 
your  premises  r  ° 

Yes,  exactly  the  same  ;  we  make  no  distinction,  women  or  men. 

23599-  But  they  have  to  do  the  carriage,  to  fetch  the  goods  and  bring  them 
back  ? 

Yes.    I  have  work  that  men  cannot  do,  but  that  women  can  do. 

23600.  1  will  ask  you  about  that  presently.    You  do  not  know  at  all  what 
price  the  Government  are  paving  < 

No. 

23601.  You  only  know  the  price  that  the  contractor  gives  yo-a  ? 
The  price  that  the  contractor  gives  me. 

23602.  Is  there  much  competition  among  you  to  get  the  work  from  the 
contractors  ? 

A  great  deal. 

23603.  And  they  cut  down  the  prices  ? 

Not  exactly.  There  are  very  good  contractors,  and  there  are  very  bad  ones, 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  There  are  some  contractors  who,  if  you  give  them  a  price 
for  a  thing,  M'ill  do  this ;  it  has  happened  to  me,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  1  gave  one 
exactly  the  same  price  as  I  gave  other  contractors  ;  then  when  he  has  got  the 
orders,  after  my  making  tlie  samples  and  sending  them  to  Woolwich,  he  will 
See  other  men,  and  they  have  gone  in  and  taken  them  for  a  halfpenny  less. 
For  instance,  there  were  30,000  valises.  I  gave  him  in  a  price  of  I  s.  I  d. 
a-piece  :  1  made  him  six  of  them,  and  he  sent  them  to  Woolwich,  and  they 
were  rejected  for  inferior  material.    I  enlightened  him  before  they  went. 

23604.  How  do  you  mean  "  enlightened"  ? 

Told  him  that  it  was  inferior  leather,  because  I  take  the  risk  of  it;  then  if 
he  insists  upon  sending  them  it  is  his  own  fault.  He  said  it  would  not  do,  not 
to  put  the  best  material  first.  Then  about  a  month  or  so  afterwards  he  wrote 
to  me  and  told  me  that  he  could  get  them  made  for  \  s.  ~h  d.  each  ;  would  I 
come  and  see  him,  or  should  he  send  me  some.  1  went  and  saw  him,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  reasonable  on  his  part  to  cut  me  down  in 
the  price  ;  he  said,  well  he  has  got  10  men;  one  was  better  than  10  to  him, 
because  he  would  have  to  enter  so  many  names  on  the  book  ;  but  if  I  would 

undertake 
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undertake  to  do  the  contract  he  vvuuld  give  them  to  me,  as  he  preferred  my 
service  better  than  10  men.  1  told  him  1  gave  other  contractors  the  same  price 
as  him,  but  I  really  could  not  accept  his  price  because  it  would  not  be  fair. 

23605.  As  I  said,  there  is  considerable  competition  among  the  sub-con- 
tractors ? 

Yes;  then  he  employed  these  men,  and  they  made  him  about,  1  should  think, 
from  6,000  to  10,000  valises,  and  he  had  them  all  thrown  on  his  hands.  He 
sent  to  me,  and  he  gave  me  my  price,  and  I  started  to  manufacture  for  him. 
I  made  him  about  6,000  to  7,000  ;  and  then  he  cut  my  w  ages  off,  and  my 
clerk  would  not  receive  the  money.  I  went  and  saw  him  myself,  and  he  paid 
me  my  money,  and  I  gave  him  up,  and  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  done  any- 
thing for  him  since. 

23606.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  sub-contracting  for  army  work  r 
About  20  years  ;  under  20  years. 

23607.  How  do  the  prices  compare  now  with  what  they  were  ? 

A  great  deal  of  it  used  to  be  done  by  women ;  there  are  so  many  in  it. 

23608.  Will  you  answer  my  question;  I  want  to  know  how  the  prices  com- 
pare now  with  former  periods  ? 

1  do  not  see  very  much  difference  myself. 

23609.  Do  }0u  mean  that  you  get  as  good  prices  from  the  contractors  as  you 
used  to  ? 

Not  quite  so  good. 

• 

23610.  And  1  suppose  you  do  not  pay  quite  such  good  prices  to  the  work- 
men ? 

Some  of  it  I  lose  by.    I  pay  all  I  get. 

23611.  I  said,  I  presume  you  do  not  pay  quite  such  good  prices  to  the  work- 
men ? 

No. 

23612.  And  as  to  the  Government  prices  you  know  nothing.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  leather,  has  there  not  ? 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of.    I  buy  quantities. 

23613.  You  would  know,  would  you  not? 
Yes. 

23614.  Has  there  been  a  fall  in  the  price  or  not? 
I  have  never  discovered  it. 

23615.  Do  you  mean  you  are  paying  just  as  much  for  your  leather  now  as 
you  were  paying  five  years  ago  or  10  years  ago  ? 

I  did  not  buy  leather  10  years  ago  ;  it  is  only  since  I  have  gone  into  this 
other  business ;  I  was  compelled  to  do  something  to  support  me. 

23616.  You  get  your  leather,  as  far  as  the  army  accoutrements  are  concerned, 
from  the  contractors  ? 

Yes, 

23617.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 
No. 

23618.  How  many  do  you  employ  on  your  premises  in  this  army  accoutre- 
ment work  ? 

Now,  or  when  I  am  busy  ? 

23619.  Now,  we  will  say? 

On  my  premises  indoors  and  out,  do  you  mean  ? 

23620.  At  your  own  factory,  indoors  ? 
Indoors,  about  four. 

23621    Men  or  women  ? 
Men ;  one  woman. 

(1 1.)  3^3  23622.  Three 
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23622.  Three  men  and  one  woman  r 
Yes. 

23623.  How  many  out  working  for  you  ? 
Then  I  have  preparers. 

23624.  But  how  many  are  employed  outside  ? 
About  eight. 

23625.  How  many  have  you  preparing  ? 
Three. 

23626.  Three  besides  yourself? 
Yes. 

23627.  Four  people  preparing  for  12  people's  work  ? 
Some  of  them  do  a  bit  of  stitching  as  well. 

23628.  Four  preparing  for  12  would  be  a  curious  proportion,  would  it  not : 
Yes 

23629.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  having  so  many  preparing  ? 
It  is  different  articles ;  it  is  not  as  if  we  were  all  on  one  thing. 

23630.  I  am  talking  of  the  army  accoutrements? 
Yes,  army  accoutrements. 

23631.  I  want  to  know  how  you  account  for  having  four  people  in  this 
business  of  army  accoutrements  preparing  the  work  wliich  you  say  is  done  by 
eight  people  outside  and  three  men  and  a  woman  inside  ? 

A  deal  of  it  is  Volunteer  work ;  we  are  not  doing  much  Government  work. 
And  then  they  are  very  heavy  articles  ;  one  article  alone  we  get  15  s.  for  making; 
it  is  not  like  a  twopenny  belt ;  it  is  the  best  work,  saw  cases ;  pioneer  work. 

23632.  How  many  could  you  prepare  for,  yourself? 

It  is  according  to  the  article  that  we  are  preparing.  In  some  articles  it  will 
take  ;i  man  a  driy  to  prepare  one  article,  whereas  another  one  you  can  get  ready 
in  a  few  minutes ;  it  is  according  to  the  prices  that  we  get  for  the  article. 

23633.  One  article,  of  course,  takes  a  great  deal  longer  than  another  ;  but  the 
stitching  of  that  article  would  be  done  in  a  longer  time  ? 

Yes. 

23634.  1  want  to  get  at  this:  How  many  women  are  stitching  the  article,  and 
how  many  men  preparing  it  ? 

It  is  according  to  the  articles  that  we  make.  I  could  not  really  give  you  a 
proper  answer  to  the  question. 

23655.  Then  I  think  you  said  that  you  assisted  Ross  and  Company  in  a  very 
large  order ;  assisted  them  in  what  way  r 
I  was  with  them  about  14  or  15  years. 

23636.  In  what  capacity? 
Sub-contracting. 

23637.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  "  assisting"  them? 
Yes. 

23638.  You  have  mentioned  a  great  many  articles  ;  I  think  the  greater 
number  of  the  articles  that  you  have  alluded  to,  you  said  you  made  a  loss 
upon  ? 

Yes. 

23639.  Well,  what  is  your  object  in  making  them  ? 

I  have  to  take  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  I  knew  it  could  not  last  much 
longer. 

23640.  You  mean  that  you  took  these  articles  that  do  not  pay,  anticipating 
better  prices  soon  ? 

Yes.  I  have  hands  about  me  that  look  to  me  for  their  living ;  I  am  com- 
pelled to  find  them  something.    I  knew  that  there  was  going  to  be  an  alteration 

in 
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in  the  price,  because  I  gave  in  the  price  to  the  Secretary  for  War  for  Colonel 
Wallace's  v.ilises,  the  accoutrements  which  you  heard  Mr.  Booth  mentioning 
just  now.    It  was  1  that  gave  in  the  price  for  the  valises  as  I  had  made  them. 

23641.  Can  you  tell  us  about  that  statement  we  have  heard  of  in  his  factory ; 
how  is  it  worded  r 

I  never  saw  it.  Colonel  Wallace  came  down  to  my  place  and  asked  ine  to 
manage  his  order  for  him. 

23642.  Do  you  stamp  vour  goods  with  your  own  initials  ? 
Yes. 

23643.  And  you  make  for  a  number  of  contractors  ? 
Yes. 

23644.  If  the  articles  you  make  are  rejected,  do  they  come  back  to  you  ? 
Yes. 

23645.  Do  you  get  many  rejections? 

At  times,  when  we  are  very  pressed  we  take  on  a  lot  of  people  that  really  do 
not  understand  it,  and  we  have  to  teach  them  ;  then  we  get  a  great  many  rejec- 
tions ;  but  now  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  do  much,  and  they  are  all  prac- 
tical people,  and  of  course  we  get  very  few  rejections. 

23646.  What  should  you  say  is  the  percentage  of  your  rejections  ? 
I  should  think  it  is  about  five  now. 

23647.  Five  per  cent.  ? 
Yes. 

23648.  Sometimes  very  much  higher,  when  you  are  very  busy  ? 

When  ue  are  very  busy  we  are  obliged  to  take  on  any  one  that  is  willing  to 
learn. 

23649.  You  aie  not  responsiltle  for  rejections  on  account  of  the  material? 
No,  witiiout  I  undertake  to  examine  it  before  I  use  it,    I  have  the  privilege 

of  doing  it  and  sending  it  back  to  the  contractor, 

23650.  But  you  are  responsible  for  the  workmanship  ? 
Yes. 

23651.  What  is  the  general  cause  of  rejections  ? 
Inferior  work. 

23652.  Yes,  I  know  that;  but  inferior  work  in  what  way  ? 

Sometimes  too  light  a  thread  is  used  ;  sometimes  the  stitch  gives  way  ;  they 
strain  then  ,  they  test  them  in  all  respects ;  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  them. 

23653.  Impossible  to  deceive  the  Government  viewer  ? 
Yes. 

23654.  I  think  you  said  that  some  of  the  work  you  considered  ought  to  be 
done  by  men  ? 

Yes,  there  is  men's  work. 

23655.  Men's  work  and  women's  work? 
Yes.' 

23656.  But  at  present  the  trade  is  not  divided  in  anyway  ? 
No. 

23657.  Women  may  be  doing  what  ought  to  be  men's  work,  and  men  are 
doing  what  you  think  should  be  done  by  women? 

It  is  so. 

23658.  And  in  the  case  where  the  men  are  doing  work  that  might  be  done 
by  women,  1  suppose  you  think  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  men  should  not 
be  paid  any  higher  for  doing  it  than  the  women  ? 

Certainly  not;  the  contractor  does  not  get  any  more. 

23659.  And  you  think  that  in  a  certain  class  of  work,  the  women's  work,  is 
just  as  good  ? 

(11.)  3^4 
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Yes,  equal  ;  superior,  some  of  it.  There  are  better  workwomen  than  there 
are  men,  a  great  many. 

1^3660.  In  other  classes  of  work,  the  work  done  by  women,  I  suppose,  would 
rot  be  so  strong,  not  so  well  done  ? 

No ;  a  woman  has  not  strength  to  stitch  a  shaft  tug,  for  instance,  or  a  back- 
band. 

23661.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  working  at  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 
No. 

23662.  Not  for  you  ? 

No,  men.  There  is  light  work  that  women  do  for  me,  such  as  ball  bags  and 
belts,  and  that. 

23663.  But  you  do  not  employ  women  to  do  the  work  that  you  think  is 
better  done  by  men  ? 

No,  they  could  not  do  it. 

23664.  Not  so  well  ? 

No,  they  have  not  the  power  to  pull  the  thread  in. 

23665.  As  to  the  trade  generally  making  army  accoutrements,  not  speaking 
of  yourself,  do  you  consider  that  women  are  largely  employed  in  doing  work 
that  ought  to  be  done  by  men? 

No,  they  are  not. 

23666.  You  do  not  think  the  Government  are  paying  a  fair  price  for  work 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  men,  whereas,  in  reality,  it  is  done  much  cheaper  by 
women  ? 

Tlie  Government  are  not  paying  a  fair  price  at  all. 

23667.  Then  I  will  try  and  put  it  in  another  way.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Government  are  getting  work  done  by  women  under  the  supposition  that  that 
work  is  done  by  men  ? 

I  should  think  so. 

23668.  There  are  a  good  many  more  women  in  the  trade  than  there  used  to 
be,  ai  e  there  not  ? 

No. 

23669.  Fewer  than  there  used  to  be  ? 

I  think  there  is  about  the  average  now  ;  there  are  more  men. 

23670.  More  people  in  the  trade,  altogether? 
Yes. 

23671.  Is  it  going  out  of  London,  this  trade  ;  is  it  going  down  to  Walsall 
and  Birmingham  ? 

There  has  been  a  Uttle  made  down  there ;  but  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that 
was  the  workpeojjle's  own  fault. 

23672.  But  I  want  to  know  whether  the  trade  is  inclined  to  leave  London  for 
Walsall  and  Birmingham,  or  any  other  places  ? 

I  never  discovered  it. 

23673.  Ross  and  Company  were  struck  off  the  list,  were  they  not  r 
1  believe  so. 

23674.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

It  was  supposed  for  inferior  material ;  but  I  was  not  in  their  service  then. 

23675.  Who  is  carrying  on  their  business  now? 

I  believe  Ross.  1  do  not  think  that  they  are  doing  Government  work ;  only 
Volunteer  work,  I  believe. 

23676.  You  are  not  aware  that  they  are  doing  Government  work  under 
another  name  ? 

No.  .  ^ 

23677.  Do 
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•23677.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  aware  that  they  are  not? 
1  am  not  aware. 

•23678.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the 
substitution  of  two  and  three-cord  thread  for  the  proper  thread  is  an  unknown 
thing  ? 

Yes. 

2-679.  ■'^^d  that  the  same  apphes  to  this  idea  that  the  proper  number  of 
stitches  is  not  put  in  ? 
The  same. 

-23680.  I  think  you  told  us,  did  you  not,  that  some  of  the  rejections  were 
owing  to  the  use  of  improper  thread? 

In  the  year  1885  ;  that  was  when  the  Government  compelled  the  contractors 
to  find  the  hemp  for  the  workpeople.  Then  we  had  to  find  tiiem  with  hemp  to 
do  the  work  with,  because  the  workpeople  were  supplied  with  such  inferior 
material  from  the  grindery  shops,  there  was  such  a  demand  for  it.  Then  the 
contractors  supplied  us  with  the  hemp  to  supply  the  workpeople  with.  That 
did  not  last  long. 

23681.  What  I  asked  you  was  whether  you  did  not  tell  the  Committee  just 
now  that  you  had  articles  l  ejected  for,  I  think  you  said,  bad  workmanship  ? 

Bad  stitching. 

23682.  And  inferior  thread? 
And  the  thread  breaking. 

23683.  You  also  say  that  inferior  thread  is  never  used? 
Not  when  we  supplied  it. 

23684.  Never  was  used  when  you  supplied  it  ? 
No,  it  was  the  best  material. 

23685.  That  was  up  to  1885  ? 
After  1885. 

2368(5.  Are  you  supplying  it  now? 

No,  we  have  not  supplied  it  for  some  time,  for  some  years  ;  that  was  when  I 
was  doing  large  work  for  Thomas  Briggs,  twine  manufacturers. 

23687.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  this  inferior  thread  may  be  used  now? 
Yes ;  the  quality  of  the  hemp  used  by  the  workpeople  ;  we  do  not  su])ply  it. 

23688.  It  is  also  possible  that  there  would  not  be  the  proper  number  of 
stitches  put  in  ? 

It  is  impossible;  it  is  all  prepared  for  them. 

23680.  That  is  quite  impossible,  is  it? 
Yes.  " 

23600.  And  }  on  say  that  Walsall  is  not  in  competition  with  London 
at  all?"^ 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

23691.  You  never  get  your  prices  beaten  down  by  the  contractors  saying 
that  they  can  get  work  done  cheaper  in  Walsall  ? 

1  have  never  had  that  said  to  me. 

23692.  To  your  knowledge  is  that  ever  said  to  anybody  ? 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23693.  I  think  you  said  that  in  your  opinion  the  wages  are  very  Iom  ? 
Very  low  indeed. 

23694.  Too  low  ;  you  would  be  glad  to  pay  better  prices  if  you  could  get 
better  prices  yourself  ? 

Yes. 

2369.).  Do  you  know  whether  the  amount  of  rejections  varies  very  much  with 
different  contractors  ? 
I  have  no  knowledge. 

(11.)  3S  23696.  You 
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23696.  You  have  no  knowledge  about  it  ? 
In  regard  to  different  articles. 

23697.  In  regard  to  the  same  articles  ? 

Not  considering.  I  cannot  see  much  difference  except  only  when  there  is  a 
pressure. 

23698.  What  I  ask  you  is  whether  some  of  the  contractors  do  not  compare 
very  favourably  with  others,  as  to  the  amount  of  rejections. 

Very  faii  ly ;  there  is  not  much  difference. 

23699.  You  mean  that  they  are  all  about  the  same  ? 
About  the  same. 

23700.  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? 

Yes.    If  we  have  time  to  complete  a  contract  without  much  pressure. 

23701.  T  am  not  asking  you  about  the  time  or  pressure  ;  but  you  told  the 
Committee  that  taking  the  various  contractors  who  make  army  accoutrements, 
the  amount  of  rejections  on  the  average  throughout,  is  aUcut  the  same;  do  you 
really  mean  what  you  say  r 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

23702.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  you  say  now  : 
Yes. 

23703-  Which  do  you  mean  ? 

If  we  have  an  order  and  we  can  take  our  time  to  execute  it,  we  employ 
good  hands  to  manufacture  it ;  but  if  we  have  little  time  to  do  it  in,  we  employ 
anyone  we  can  get  hold  of. 

'    23704.  I  am  not  speaking  of  you  at  all;  I  am  speaking  of  the  contractor, 
not  the  sub-contractor.    My  question  to  you  was  (if  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  it,  you  have  only  to  say  so)  whether  the  average  of  rejections  is  about 
the  same  among  all  tiie  army  contractoi's  ? 
Yes. 

23705.  Lord  Thring.']  How  do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? 
I  have  the  goods  back  to  alter. 

23706.  But  you  are  not  employed  by  all  the  contractors? 
I  am  employed  by  a  great  many  of  the  contractors. 

23707.  Chairman.~\  I  see  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  says  about  that  on  page 
461  at  Question  4674  :  "  Now  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence  that  the 
contractors  who  pay  their  men  well  have  hardly  any  rejections  at  all,  the  work 
being  good,  hut  of  the  very  bad  payers  the  rejections  amount  in  one  case  to  57 
per  cent.    The  good  payers  are  Wilde  &  Company,  Middlemore,  and  Dolan. 
The  primary  rejections  on  over  300,000  articles  for  those  three  firms  in  the 
case  of  Wilde  and  Company,  were  0'3  per  cent,  (that  was  only  for  1,900 
articles)  ;  in  the  case  of  Middlemore,  who  furnished  291,205  articles,  the 
primary  rejections  were  only  2*48  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Dolan  and  Company — 
(Q.)  What  do  you  mean  by  primary  rejections?    (A.)  Sometimes  an  article  is 
sent  back  again,  and  there  is  a  second  rejection.    (Q.)  Was  that  the  case  in 
any  of  these  ?    (A.)  That  I  do  not  know  ;  I  only  know  about  the  primary 
rejections.    In  the  case  of  Dolan  and  Company,  out  of  44,000  articles  the 
primary  rejections  were  only  3*80.    I  will  now  take  three  of  the  very  bad 
payei  s ;  Mason  and  Sons,  out  of  30,400  articles,  had  primary  rejections  to  the 
number  of  43*34  per  cent. ;  Leckie  and  Company,  out  of  27,232  articles,  had  . 
primaiy  rejections  to  the  number  of  47"43  per  cent.  ;  and  Bramston  and  Com- 
pany, out  of  5,840  articles,  had  3,370  returned  rejected,  amounting  to  57'70 
per  cent,, — pointing  to  a  distinct  connection  between  bad  work  and  bad  pay," 
1  suppose  you  would  not  agree  with  that  at  all  ? 

With  regard  to  Bramston,  that  was  the  one  contractor  that  I  passed  the 
remark  about  just  now. 

23708.  You 
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2370S.  You  would  not  agree  generally  that  there  is  a  very  close  connection 
between  bad  work  and  bad  pay  ;  that  the  contractors  who  pay  best  have  the 
least  rejections  ? 

I  believe  so. 

23709.  I  think  you  said  grease  was  never  allowed  in  your  place? 


No. 


23710.  How  do  they  work  without  it  ? 
With  wax. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

Twelve  o'clock. 


(11.) 


3  s  2 
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Die  Jovis,  28^  Martii,  1889. 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Lord  Kenry  (  Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
3Iount-J£url). 


Lord  Sandhurst. 
Lord  Thring. 
Lord  Basing. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount- Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  GEORGE  POTTON,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

2371 1,  Chairman.']  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  as  to  your  evi- 
dence ? 

Perhaps  your  Lordship  would  allow  me  to  answer  a  question  I  could  not 
explain  to  you  when  I  was  here  the  other  day  ;  I  want  to  explain  an  answer  I 
gave  on  Tuesday. 

2371  2.  What  is  it  ? 

Your  Lordship  asked  me  if  the  rejections  from  contractors  who  paid  badly 
were  more  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  contractors  who  pay  better.  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  the  question  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  1  have  been  told 
by  contractors  who  employ  me  that  they  get  less  of  my  work  back  than  they  do 
of  others  whom  they  employ.  I  think  a  contractor  could  answer  the  question 
much  better  than  I  can. 

23713.  In  fact,  what  you  wish  to  say  is,  that  you  do  not  abide  by  what  you 
stated  on  that  point  ? 

No,  it  was  a  misunderstanding  ;  I  have  given  the  explanation.  I  also  told 
jour  Lordships  that  it  was  not  possible  for  workmen  to  make  long  stitches,  as 
the  holes  were  pricked  in  the  material  for  them.  I  produce  tools  which  will 
show  you  this. 

23714.  I  do  not  think  we  want  any  further  evidence  on  that  point ;  if  we  do 
I  will  ask  you  for  it.  Your  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the  proper  number 
of  stitches  must  of  necessity  be  put  in,  owing  to  the  machine  which  you  use  for 
marking  them  off  ?  " 

Yes.  I  also  have  a  buff  belt  here  ;  I  had  it  made  this  morning  by  a  work- 
man ;  he  made  it  in  25  minutes  {producing  a  belt).  The  first  contract  for  these 
belts  that  came  out  was  44,000,  and  I  made  them;  the  best  part  of  the  contract ; 
they  were  alterations ;  we  alter  the  jjattern  into  this  pattern  (pointin//),  the 
'42  pattern.  To  cut  the  old  belt  to  pieces  and  to  make  it  into  this  pattern,  I 
receive  2^  c/.  from  the  contractor. 

23715.  From  what  contractor  ? 

From  Ross  &  Co.,  Grange- road,  Bermondsey  ;  and  for  that  I  paid  2  s.  a  dozen. 
There  were  also  attached  to  them,  two  pouches,  which  had  to  have  D's  put 
on  the  back.  That  consists  of  double  the  quantity  of  pouches  that  there  was 
of  belts.    For  those  I  received  a  halfpenny  each  for  them. 

23716.  A  halfpenny  each  for  the  D's  ? 

A  halfpenny  each  for  the  D's,  to  put  the  D's  on.     For  preparing  and  giving 
(U.)  333  out. 
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out,  taking  the  responsibility,  and  fetching  them  from  Bermondsey  to  West- 
minster, I  allowed  myself  a  farthinnf  out  of  each.  I  paid  a  farthing  for  the 
stitching  to  be  put  in  ;  the  D  was  all  ready  fixed,  riveted  on  for  them.  That 
is  the  tool  {producing  a  tool)  I  had  m;ide  lor  the  order,  ft  is  impossible  to 
alter  the  stitch  of  that  instrument,  which  is  seven  to  the  inch,  according  to  the 
sealed  pattern. 

23717.  "Will  you  look  at  page  493,  No.  23525  ;  you  see  you  say  there  that 
"25"  (waist  belts,  I  think  you  were  speaking  of,  were  you  not?)  "  a-day  can 
be  made  by  a  good  workman  ;  how  many  hours  a-day  would  that  be  ;  how 
many  hours'  work  would  a  good  workman  make  25  waist-belts  in  ? 

Ten. 

23718.  You  see,  in  the  answer  to  the  question  bvi-fore,  you  state  that  Mr. 
Arnold  White  says,  "  15  can  be  made  by  a  good  workman  in  12  hours  ;  "  am 

1  to  understand  that  you  say  a  good  workman  can  make  25  of  those  waist-belts 
in  10  hours  ? 

Yes,  the  pattern  I  have  just  shown  you. 

23719.  Is  that  tiie  pattern  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  v/as  speaking  of.'' 

It  is  tlie  pattern  I  saw  here.  1  hat  is  the  regulation  pattern  ;  that  is  the  one 
the  Government  is  using  now. 

23720.  It  was  the  year  1886,  I  think,  Mr.  White  was  speaking  of? 
That  would  be  the  one,  the  same. 

23721.  V\  hat  you  quote  from  Mr.  White  is  this  :  "  Mr.  Arnold  White  says, 
formerly  A  s.  Q  d.  was  paid  to  the  workers.    In  1880,  it  was  3  s.,  and  in  1887, 

2  s.Qd.',  now  Potton  only  pays  2  s.,  although  Davis  pays  2  s.  6  d."  Then  you  say, 
"  This  is  not  correct,  as  I  have  never  paid  less  than  3  s.  per  dozen,  and  at  the 
price  I  receive  from  the  contractor,  this  leave  me  for  preparing,  blocking,  and 
finishing,  fetching  and  taking  to  shop,  1  d.  each.  Waist-belts,  iMr.  Arnold 
WliitH  says,"  and  so  on.  By  waist-belts,  you  assume  that  Mr.  Arnold  White 
means  buff  belts,  such  as  you  have  just  shown  us  ? 

Yes. 

23722.  Those  were  the  buif  belts  in  1886? 
Yes. 

23723.  And  in  that  case  yon  say  that  instead  of  its  being  the  case  that  a  good 
workman  can  make  15  in  12  hours,  a  good  workman  can  make  25  in  10  hours? 

Yes. 

23724.  Look  at  page  497,  No.  23559,  and  the  following  questions.  You  are 
commenting  there  upon  Mr.  Jabez  Smith's  evidence,  and  you  say  that  \  \  s.9  d. 
and  9.9.  3  d.,  in  1885  and  1886  respectively,  are  correct  ? 

Yes 

23725.  Can  you  give  me  the  items  you  paid  in  1885  that  made  up  the 
Ws.Qd.l 

I  could  with  my  books. 

23726.  Have  you  got  your  books  here  ? 

Yes  ;  I  left  them  here  {the  witness  refers  to  his  books). 

23727.  If  it  will  take  you  any  time  I  will  go  back  to  that  afterwards.  You 
pointed  out  some  errors,  you  say,  in  Mr.  White's  evidence  ? 

Yes. 

23728.  Just  look  at  No.  23545,  there  you  say  that  it  is  not  correct,  as  Mr. 
White  alleges,  that  you  paid  3|  d.  per  dozen  for  haversacks? 

No. 

23729.  Threepence  three  farthings  each  would  be  3  j.  9     a  dozen  ? 
Yes. 

23730.  That  is  about  the  price  you  pay  ? 
No." 

23731.  You 
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23731.  You  pay  a  little  less  than  that : 
Threepence-halfpenny  each  we  have  paid. 

23732.  You  have  paid  3  s.  6  d.  a  dozen  ? 

Yes ;  the  price  now  at  the  present  time  is  2  5.  9  c?.  a  dozen. 

23733.  What  I  mean  is  the  3£  d.  a-piece  comes  to  a  little  more  than  the 
pricf  you  paid  per  dozen  ;  is  it  not  probable  that  when  Mr.  Arnold  White  put 
it  in  his  evidence  3|  d.  per  dozen,  he  meant  3^  d.  a-;)iece  1 

It  must  have  been  an  error.    I  only  get  that  price,  3^  d. 

23734  The  difference  is  so  absurd;  it  vi'ould  he  so  absurd  to  say  3|  f/.  a 
dozen  v/here  it  is  so  nearly  tlie  case  to  say  3|  d.  a-piece,  that  it  is  possible  "  a 
dozen  "  was  pnt  in  instead  of  "  a-piece  ?" 

I  know  they  never  pay  3|  d.  a  dozen,  though  people  are  paid  very  badly  for 
them. 

23735.  Then  in  your  answer,  No.  23546,  you  were  speaking  of  leggings,  and 
you  stated  that  Mr.  White  said  4i  d.  per  dozen,  whereas  you  say  you  paid 
4i  d.  each  r 

Yes. 

23736.  There  again  it  looks  probable,  does  it  not,  that  "  a  dozen  "  is  a 
mistake  for  '•  each  "  ? 

It  must  be  a  mistake. 

23737.  i  think  you  told  us  that  a  viewer  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
proper  number  of  stitches  are  put  in,  and  whether  smaller  thread  than  the 
proper  thread  is  used  or  not  ? 

Yes. 

2373^-  Ho  you  mean  to  say  that  if  a  thread  is  not  very  tightly  twisted,  a 
viewer  can  tell  at  a  moment,  without  examining  the  thing  very  carefully, 
whether  the  thread  is  the  proper  thread  or  not  ? 

As  soon  as  he  lays  hold  of  the  article  he  can,  because  the  firmness  is  not  in 

it. 

23739.  At  any  rate  that  is  your  opinion  ? 
Yes. 

23740.  That  would  show  that  these  gooJs  require  no  close  scrutiny  at  all? 
No,  no  further  than  1  showed  you. 

23741.  Anybody  can  tell  at  once  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong? 
Yes,  when  they  handle  it ;  the  firmness  is  not  there. 

23742.  The  Government  require  three  stitches  to  the  inch  in  valises? 
Yes. 

23743.  Do  any  of  your  workmen  ever  put  in  less  than  that  ? 
Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23744.  If,  as  you  say,  you  can  tell  at  a  moment,  that  could  not  be  done  with- 
out your  knowledge  ? 

I  do  not  view  it  all  myself ;  it  is  too  much  for  me  to  handle  them  all.  I  have 
my  foremao  here. 

23745.  Do  you  and  your  foreman  view  it  all  ? 
Yes. 

23746.  He  would  tell  you,  1  suppose,  if  they  put  in  less? 
If  we  had  a  doubt  on  it  we  gave  it  back  there  and  then. 

23747.  You  must  know  whether  your  workmen  put  in  fewer  than  three 
stitches  ? 

"We  could  see  it  because  the  bag  was  brought  in  wrong  side  out  to  us. 

23748-  That  is  what  I  ask ;  have  they  ever  put  in  less  than  three  ? 
We  have  had  them  rejected ;  if  a  long  stitch  is  put  in  it  is  thrown  on  our 
hands. 

(11.)  3  s  4  23749.  You 
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23749-  ^ou  Iiave  had  them  rejected  on  that  account  ? 
Yes. 

23750.  Then,  although,  as  you  say,  it  is  so  easy  to  find  it  out,  they  passed 
you  and  your  foreman  ? 

We  had  a  sh'ght  doubt  sometimes  about  the  stitch. 

23751.  Have  you  not  got  a  notice  posted  up  that  if  workers  put  in  less  than 
two  and  a  half  stitches  to  the  inch,  they  would  only  be  paid  2  f/.  instead  of 

We  did  have  one,  but  not  now. 

23752.  Till  when? 

I  moved  from  Westminster  lo  Bermondsey,  about  three  years  ago,  I  think. 

23753*  You  have  not  got  snch  a  notice  up  now? 
No, 

23754.  You  had  not  last  year? 
No. 

23755-  Nor  the  year  before  ? 
No. 

23756.  Not  of  that  kind? 
"Not  over  there. 

23757.  Anywhere,  had  you? 
No. 

23758.  You  have  not  had  a  notice  of  that  kind  anywhere  during  the  three 
years  ? 

No. 

23759.  What  is  the  object  of  saying,  if  they  put  in  less  than  two  and-a-half 
stitches,  they  would  be  paid  only  2  d.  instead  of  2\  d.\  that  they  vi^ould  be  paid 
at  that  rate  if  they  put  in  less  than  two  and-a-half,  whereas  the  Government 
insists  upon  three  stitches  ? 

I  think  there  is  an  error  there. 

23760.  An  error  where  ? 

If  I  ])assed  that  remark  on  that  subject. 

1  he  Witness'  former  answer :  "  W^e  did  have  one,  but  not  now,"  is  read 
to  him.. 

M'itness?^  Not  a  notice  to  that  effect. 

23761.  What  was  tl>e  notice? 
Three  stitches  to  the  inch. 

23762.  Just  tell  us  uhat  the  notice  was? 

That  all  seaming  must  be  three  stitches  to  the  inch. 

23763.  Anything  more  ? 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

23764.  Do  you  mean  you  had  no  notice  at  all  saying  that  if  men  put  in  less 
than  three  stitches  to  the  inch,  they  woulcT  not  be  paid  the  full  price  ? 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23765.  Could  it  be  without  your  knowledge  ? 
No. 

23766.  Then  cannot  you  say  yes  or  no  positively  ? 
No. 

23767.  Do  \ou  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you  ever  had,  or  that  you 
had  not,  a  notice  put  up  to  the  effect  that  if  men  put  in  less  than  three  stitches 
lo  the  inch,  or  less  than  two  and  a-half  stitches  to  the  inch,  they  would  be  paid 
a  smaller  sum  ? 

No. 

23768,  Nothing 
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23768.  Nothing  of  the  kind  r 
No. 

23769.  Have  you  ever  passed  any  article  with  le?s  than  three  stitches  to  the 
inch  r 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

23770.  Could  it  be  wirhout  you  knowledge? 
Wc  cuuld  not  measure  everyone. 

23771.  You  told  me  just  now  thai  a  viewer  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the 
thing  is  right  ? 

He  could. 

23772.  Now  vou  tell  me  you  might  pass  these  things  without  kiioiving  it  ? 
But  round  those  bags  they  are  not  pricked  like  this  with  the  iron  I  showed 

you. 

23773.  Then  it  is  quite  possible  that  you  did  pass  goods  that  had  not  three 
stitches  to  the  inch  in  them  ? 

If  they  used  a  large  awl,  every  time  they  used  it,  it  took  up  as  much  of  the 
space  which  sank  the  stitch  into  the  leather  and  make  it  look  like  a  small  stitch 
though  it  might  be  the  larger  one. 

23774.  Therefore  you  might  be  deceived? 
Yes. 

23775.  Also,  I  suppose,  the  Government  viewer  might  be  deceived? 
Yes." 

23776.  Have  you  ever  paid  anyone  2  d.  instead  of  21  d.,  because  he  only  put 
in  two  stitches  to  tlie  inch  ? 

No. 

23777.  Are  you  positive  of  th  it  ? 
Yes. 

23778.  Q,uite  sure  ? 
Yes. 

23779.  This  work  that  succeeds  ia  passing  your  inspection  without  the 
proper  number  of  stitches,  might  1  ossibly  be  passed  by  the  Government  viewer 
also  ? 

Yes. 

23780.  And  supposing  it  is  not,  and  comes  back  to  you,  what  have  you 
to  d.)  ? 

We  have  to  alter  it. 

23781.  But  can  you  alter  it  satisfactorily,  I  mean  to  say,  if  the  valise  is 
made  up  with  stitches  only  two  and-a-half  to  the  inch,  can  you  make  it  good  by 
putting  in  more  stitches  ? 

Yes, 

23782.  What  do  you  pay  your  men  for  doing  that  ? 
So  much  an  hour. 

23783.  How  much  ? 
Fourpence  an  hour. 

23784.  Fourpence  an  hour  for  making  good  this  bad  work  ? 
Yes. 

23785.  Do  you  make  the  men  put  their  names  or  initials  or  anything  on  their 
work  ? 

They  are  supposed  to  for  a  check. 

23786.  How  do  you  mean  they  are  "  supposed  to  "  ? 
Some  of  them  do  not,  and  some  of  them  do. 

(11.)  3  T  f23787.  Do 
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23787.  Do  you  leave  it  entirely  to  their  option  to  do  as  they  like? 
Not  exactly.    1  here  are  good  workmen  ard  there  are  bad  workmen.  Good 
workmen  we  do  not  trouble  so  much  as  do  the  bad  ones. 

237i58.  Supposing  a  man  does  not  put  in  the  proper  number  of  stitches, 
and  the  goods  come  back  to  you.  do  yuu  pay  bini  for  making  good  the  bad 
work  ? 

No. 

23789.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  can  trace  the  goods  to  tlie  man  who  made  them 
you  make  him  do  it  for  nothing  ? 

It  puts  a  check  on  him  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  form. 

23790.  If  you  can  trace  the  goods  to  the  man  who  made  them,  you  make  him 
do  the  work  to  make  them  good  for  nothing? 

We  do  not ;  we  do  them  ourselves  ;  I  pay  my  indoor  men  to  do  them. 

23791.  'I  hat  is  to  say,  if  a  man  making  for  you  scamps  the  work,  and  does 
not  put  ill  the  proper  number  of  stitches,  and  you  can  trace  that  bad  work  to 
him  which  is  rejected  by  the  Government  and  throv\n  back  on  your  hands,  you 
pay  somebody  else  to  make  good  his  bad  work  ? 

Yes. 

23792.  What  ? 
Fourpence  per  hour. 

23793.  What  do  you  do  with  a  man  who  does  this  bad  work,  goon  employing 
him  ? 

Tliey  are  very  seldom  long  with  us. 

^3794-  Then  1  understand  from  you  that  you  have  never  paid  anything  hut 
the  full  price,  2^  d.  ? 
Yes. 

23795.  Never  paid  anything  less  because  there  two  and-a-half  stitches  to  the 
inch  instead  of  three  ? 

No.  1  think  there  is  an  error ;  the  valise  now  at  the  present  time  is  only  2  d. 
for  seaming. 

23796.  I  was  speaking  of  the  time  when  it  was  21  d. ;  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  I  will  make  it  quite  clear:  you  are  only  paying  2  d.  now  for  seaming 
valises  ? 

Yes. 

23797.  Since  when  have  you  been  paying  that  price? 
About  this  last  three  years. 

23798.  You  have  been  paying  2  d.  for  the  last  three  years  ? 
Yes. 

23799.  During  the  last  three  years  have  you  ever  paid  less  than  2  d.,  because 
there  were  only  2^  stitches  to  the  inch  r 

No. 

23800.  Or  because  there  were  only  two  stitches  to  the  inch ; 
No. 

23801.  I  think  you  said  the  total  paid  for  sewing  in  1885  was  l]s.  9d.  a 
dozen  '! 

Yes  {handing/  in  a  Paper  to  the  Chairman). 

23802.  This  case  is  quite  different;  you  had  better  read  what  you  have  on 
that  Paper.  You  say  that  Mr.  Jabez  Smith  is  correct  in  saying  that  in  1885 
you  paid  11  .9.  9  ? 

Yes. 

23803.  What  did  you  pay  for  backing  in  1885  ? 
Threepence  farthing. 

23804  And 
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23804.  And  what  did  you  pay  for  the  fronts  and  gussets  ? 
One  penny  tliree-farthings. 

23805.  And  what  did  you  pay  for  seaming  ? 
Twopence-  halfpenny. 

23806.  And  corner  piecing  ? 
Three-halfpence. 

23807.  Welting? 
Halfpenny. 

23808.  Each? 

A  halfpenny  the  two,  back  and  front. 

23809.  Can  you  make  it  up  into  per  dozed  ? 
Eleven  shillings  and  ninepence. 

23810.  That  makes  W  s.  9  d.  o.  dozen  altogether,  you  say;  but  cannot  you 
give  me  the  various  costs  per  dozen  ? 

Seaming,  2  Qd.  per  dozen;  fitting,  3  s.  3  c/.  a  dozen;  corner -piecing, 
1  s.  6  d.  a  dozen;  gussets,  1  s.  a  dozen;  fronts,  9  d.  a  dozen;  welting,  6d.  a 
dozen  ;  machining,  I  s.  9  d.  a  dozen  ;  turning  and  riveting,  6  d,  a  dozen. 

23811.  What  were  you  paying  in  1888  ? 

I  paid  3  5.  a  dozen  for  backing  (that  is  the  same  as  fitting). 

23812.  Fronts  and  gussets,  how  much? 
One  shilling  and  threepence  a  dozen. 

23813.  Seaming? 
Two  shillings  a  dozen. 

23814.  Corner-piecing? 
One  shilling  and  threepence. 

23815.  Welting? 

Welting  fronts  and  hacks,  4  d.  dozen. 

23816.  That  makes  7  s.  10  d.} 

But  that  is  not  including  the  machining  and  riveting. 

23817.  The  machining  and  riveting  would  be  the  same  as  before,  2s.  9  d.? 
Machining,  riveting,  and  turning,  2  s.  9  d. 

238 1  8.  It  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1885  ? 
Yes. 

23819.  Everything  else  is  changed,  but  not  the  machining,  riveting,  and 
turning  ? 

No. 

23820.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

We  do  it  inside  ;  we  find  the  oil  and  machine,  and  rent  just  the  same. 

23821.  You  reduce  the  price  you  pay  for  the  sewing,  but  not  the  price  you 
pay  yourself  for  the  machining,  riveting,  and  turning  ? 

No. 

23822.  Do  you  ever  make  advances  to  your  workmen  ? 
Yes. 

23823.  What  do  you  charge  them  for  it? 
One  halfpenny  in  a  shilling. 

23824.  A  halfpenny  per  week  ? 
A  halfpenny  per  week. 

23825.  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  you  changed  your  workmen  very  fre- 
quently ? 

'  Yes. 

(11.)  3  T  2  23826.  How 
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23826.  How  long  do  they  gem  rally  work  for  you,  the  men  outside? 
Sometimes  they  come  in  one  day  and  go  away  the  next ;  sometimes  they 

might  sto)3  a  week,  fortnight,  three  months,  or  six  months,  according  to  the 
order.    They  come  from  all  parts. 

23827.  How  do  you  mean  they  "  come  from  all  parts  "  ? 
They  come  from  Manchester,  and  Ireland,  and  Birmingham? 

23828.  You  are  talking  now  of  hands  working  in  your  place? 
Yes. 

23829.  I  am  talking  of  people  working  outside  ? 

They  woik  during  the  orders.  If  we  have  a  large  order,  they  work  for  us 
longer. 

23830.  Do  you  not  generally  employ  the  same  people  ? 
On  an  average,  we  do  employ  the  same  out  of  doors. 

23831.  Do  you  never  charge  more  than  a  halfpenny  in  the  shilling  ? 
Never. 

23832.  How  long-  do  these  debts  run  ? 

They  might  run  a  fortnight;  if  we  wait  for  the  fi;rniture,  they  might  run  a 
month.    I  have  some  debts  on  my  books  that  have  been  over  12  months. 

23833.  For  money  advanced  to  men  working  for  you? 

Yes.  Sometimes  I  oblige  ihem  when  they  are  nut  doing  my  work,  when  I 
have  not  anything  for  them  to  do,  but  other  people's  work. 

23834.  Do  I  understimd  you  to  say  that  you  do  not  sell  them  hemp  ? 
No. 

23835.  Not  now  ? 
No. 

23836.  You  used  to  do  so? 
It  was  compulsion. 

23837.  You  mean  that  you  were  obliged  to,  in  order  to  ensure  that  it  was 
good  hemp  ? 

Yes. 

23838.  Obliged  to  buy  of  the  contractor? 

The  contractor  was  compelled  to  because  of  the  complaints. 

23839.  Did  you  charge  them  the  regular  trade  price? 
Exactly  the  same. 

23840.  Exactly  the  same  as  you  paid  yourself? 
Exactly  the  same. 

23841 .  Have  ycm  got  any  system  of  fines  in  your  place  ? 

No,  without  anything  was  done  wilfully,  as,  for  instance,  a  window  broken. 

23842.  I  do  not  ask  you  about  exceptions  ;  I  asked  whether  you  did  inflict 
any  fines  for  any  cause  whatever  ? 

Yes.  we  have,  for  a  broken  window,  or  a  door  broken. 

23843.  Then  you  do  fine  your  workpeople  ? 
We  have  done, 

23844.  To  what  extent 

If  they  have  broken  a  glass  they  p;iy  for  the  glas?,  and  we  put  it  in  for 
nothing. 

23845.  Do  you  take  the  fine  out  of  their  wages  r 
Yes, 

23846.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  illegal? 

It  is  not  legal,  but  we  are  not  heavy  with  it?  we  are  moderate  with  it. 

23847.  I  think 
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23847.  I  think  you  saifl  you  had  a  shop  in  Medway  street  at  one  time 
Yes. 

23848.  And  in  Romney-street  ? 

It  was  a  private  house  in  Romney-street. 

23849.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  made  about  the  sanitary  condition  of 
your  shops  ? 

In  Medway-street. 

23850.  Who  complained  ? 
A  man  nauied  Clark. 

23851 .  One  of  your  workmen  ? 
Yes. 

23852.  Who  did  he  complain  to,  the  sanitary  insj)ector  ? 
Yes. 

23853.  What  happened  ? 

They  came  and  compelled  me  to  close  a  closet  up  that  had  been  over  50  years 
in  the  basement,  where  there  have  been  workpeople  during  that  time. 

23854.  They  made  you  put  it  into  a  proper  sanitary  condition  ? 

No,  it  was  stopped  up  ;  they  closed  it  up  ;  they  said  they  did  not  think  it 
was  healthy  where  there  were  workpeople. 

23855.  And  you  Iiad  to  do  that  ? 
Yes'. 

23856.  Had  any  complaints  been  made  to  you  before  r 
Never. 

23857.  Had  the  sanitary  inspector  ever  visited  it  before  .- 
Yes. 

23858.  But  made  no  remarks  ? 
No  reniaiks  whatever. 

23859.  Where  is  your  present  place? 

One  hundred  and  twenty -seven.  Upper  Grange-road,  Bermondsey. 

23860.  Does  the  sanitary  inspector  ever  visit  you  there  ? 
Yes. 

23861.  Frequently. 
Yes. 

23862.  Does  the  factory  inspector  ever  visit  you- 
Yes. 

23863.  Has  he  ever  made  any  complaint  to  you? 

\A  ell,  he  made  a  mistake,  that  he  apologised  for  afterwards.  He  accused  a 
married  man  of  being  a  boy  under  16  years  of  age,  and  we  made  a  note  of  it ; 
I  have  the  man  in  Court. 

23864.  He  accused  you  of  working  overtime,  I  suppose,  you  mean,  on  the 
ground  that  this  person  was  under  16  years  of  age  ? 

Yes. 

23H65.  Was  that  the  only  occa^ion  on  which  he  made  any  observation  to 
you  ? 

Yes,  the  only  one  whatever. 

23866.  How  many  boys  have  you  at  your  place? 

I  should  think,  on  an  average,  upstairs  and  down,  about  12. 

23867.  And  how  many  girls  r 

Twelve  girls  and  boys,  up  to  18  years  of  age,  from  16  to  18  years  of  age. 

23868.  Any  children  ? 
]Not  under  that  age 

(11.)  3  T  3  23869.  You 
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23869.  You  have  had  no  complaint  except  the  one  you  have  mentioned  as  to 
working  overtime  ? 

Not  ever. 

23870.  How  often  did  the  factory  inspector  visit  you  last  year  ? 
Last  year  twice. 

23871.  Have  you  made  any  remark  to  any  of  your  workmen  as  to  their 
giving  evidence  before  this  Committee  ? 

Yes. 

23S72.  What  did  you  say  to  them? 

They  were  here  ;  they  came  here  and  heard  the  evidence  given,  and  came 
home  and  told  me  about  it,  and  I  could  not  understand  which  Smith  it  was  at 
first ;  but  after  they  explained  his  being  a  cripple,  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  it  was  the  one  I  used  to  employ  in  Medway-street,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  if 
he  has  uttered  those  words  against  me,  which  are  untrue,  T  shall  make  him  prove 
it."  I  went  and  consulted  my  solicitor,  and  he  said,  "  Is  it  true  or  not."  I  said, 
"  It  is  false."  I  said,  "  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  go  with  me  and  see  him," 
and  I  went  over  and  saw  iiim,  and  he  denied  it.  We  came  liere  to  the  House, 
and  we  got  permission  to  see  the  evidence,  which  we  found  perfectly  correct. 
He  said,  "  What  a  scoundrel  the  man  must  be." 

23873.  Who  said,  "  What  a  scoundrel  the  man  must  be  "  r 
My  solicitor. 

23874.  And  that  is  all  that  hapi)ened  ? 

Yes,  at  the  time.  I  heard  him  speak  here  the  other  day  in  regard  to  making 
a  complaint  to  the  inspector  of  nuisances  against  my  factory  in  Medway-street, 
which  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  untrue.  It  was  a  m  m  that  1  discharged  the  day 
before  for  being  a  lazy  man  about  the  place. 

23875.  Are  you  alluding  to  the  same  case  you  have  just  admitted  yourself? 
Yes. 

23876.  You  have  nothing  more  to  say  about  that? 
It  is  untrue. 

23877.  But  you  said  just  now  that  it  is  true  ? 

It  is  untrue  that  he  went;  it  was  ;inother  man  that  went  and  made  a  com- 
plaint, a  man  that  I  discharged. 

23878.  That  was  what  we  were  told  before  the  Committee,  that  a  man  whom 
you  discharged  went  and  made  a  complaint  ? 

I  (lid  not  discharge  Smith  for  that. 

23879.  He  did  not  say  you  did.  Have  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  discharged 
any  of  your  workmen  on  account  of  evidence  that  they  have  given  ? 

Never 

23880.  Did  you  discharge  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  witnesses  bet  ore  this 
Committee  ? 

No. 

23881.  Have  you  ever  been  connected  in  the  way  of  business  with  any 
public-house  r 

No. 

23882.  Never  in  any  capacity  r 

I  have  relations  in  the  public  line. 

2.3883.  But  you  yourself,  I  mean  ? 

When  I  first  came  to  London  I  lived  with  an  uncle. 

23884.  Who  kept  a  public-house  ? 
Yes. 


23885.  And 
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23885.  And  what  did  you  do  for  him  ? 
I  lived  there  till  I  got  employment. 

23886.  Y('U  did  not  help  him  in  his  business  in  any  w;iy  I 
Yes,  I  (lid  help  him  in  his  business. 

•23S87.  Were  you  ever  employed  as  a  builder's  labourer? 
When  we  have  been  slack  at  work.    We  have  this  work  to  work  at  for 
about  seven  months  a  year ;  and  at  other  times  we  have  to  do  other  work, 

23888.  I  think  I  understood  you  that  your  father  carried  on  this  business 
before  you  ? 

No,  my  wife's  father. 

23889.  And  when  you  married,  you  took  up  this  business? 
Along  with  the  eldest  son. 

23890.  And  since  then  you  have  added  to  it  the  business  of  nursery  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturer? 

Yes. 

23891.  Are  vou  still  working  for  Almond  ? 
Yes. 

23892.  And  have  for  a  long  time? 

Yes.  May  I  correct  one  statement  in  regard  to  when  I  went  to  the  building 
work  ?  1  was  timekeeper  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  I  used  to  do 
the  work  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  when  I  came  home  I  still  carried 
on  the  business  ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  support  me  and  my  wife,  so  I 
used  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning  and  come  home  and  do  this  work  at 
night. 

23893.  What  is  the  name  of  your  foreman  ? 
Mr.  Clark. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  JABEZ  SMITH,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

23894.  Chairman.^  Vou  alluded  in  your  evidence  to  valises  ? 
Yes,  I  did. 

23895.  And  you  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  viewer  to  tell  whether 
the  proper  thread  and  the  proper  number  of  stitches  were  used  without  very 
careful  examination  ;  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn  them  inside  out  f 

The  1872  pattern  bag  was  done  at  the  same  time  as  the  1882  pattern. 

23896.  Mr.  Potton,  commenting  on  your  evidence,  produced  a  valise  in 
which  the  seams  could  be  seen  without  turning  it  completely  inside  out,  and 
said  that  was  the  valise  you  alluded  to  ;  is  that  the  one  you  alluded  to? 

He  must  know  better  than  I  did  myself.  The  valise  which  I  alluded  to 
when  I  said  the  viewer  could  not  see  it  without  turning,  was  an  1872  pattern 
valise. 

23897.  And  that  has  to  be  turned  inside  out  ? 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  them  without  turning  them. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN  SQUIRE,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows : 

23898.  Chairman.^  Do  you  take  work  out  from  the  contractors  ? 
Not  now. 

23899.  You  used  to  ? 
Yes. 

(11-)  3  T  4  23900.  Up 
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'23goo.  Up  till  when  : 

Up  till  somewhere  between  one  and  two  year  ago. 

23901.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? 
Working  at  Alexander  Ross  and  Company's. 

23902.  In  what  capacity  ? 
As  a  foreman. 

23903.  Whei  e  is  their  factory  ? 
Grange-road,  licrmondsey. 

23904.  When  you  were  takiiiy;  this  contract  work,  wliom  did  you  take  it 
from  ? 

From  Alexander  Ross  and  Company,  nobody  else,  for  30  years. 
-390.5.  r)id  you  liave  a  factory  of  your  own  then  ? 

A  house  or  two ;  one  house  to  live  in,  and  another  to  work  in,  next  door 
to  it. 

23906.  How  many  hands  did  you  have  in  your  house? 

It  all  depends  whether  things  were  busy  ;  sometimes  there  would  not  be 
above  five  or  six  ;  sometimes  20  or  30  in. 

23907.  Did  s  ou  employ  outside  hands  too  ^ 
Yes. 

23908.  How  many  ;  I  suppose  that  would  depend  also  on  the  quantity  of 
the  work  ? 

Yes,  all  depends  on  that. 

23909.  How  many  would  you  employ  in  your  business  r 
I  have  done  as  much  as  200  I.  a  week  in  wages. 

23910.  Cannot  you  say  about  the  number  of  hands  ? 

Some  would  earn  5  1.  or  6  a  week,  and  some  not  earn  the  same  quantity  of 
shillings.    It  would  depend  upon  what  branches  they  worked  in. 

2391 1.  Now  in  your  own  shop  did  you  employ  women  mostly,  or  at  all  ? 
Never  indooi  s,  unless  it  has  been  one  or  two  to  do  little  alteration  jobs. 

23912.  W  hat  do  you  do  in  your  shop,  preparing  ? 
Yes,  preparing  the  work. 

23913.  And  sewing  too? 
Yes.  ' 

23914.  Is  it  all  done  by  men  ? 

Indoors  ;  unless  there  are  one  or  two  women  now  and  then  to  do  a  little  job; 
we  never  had  any  women  to  work  on  the  premises  in  any  regular  way,  nor  yet 
any  children  ;  never  came  under  the  Factory  Act  at  all. 

23915.  No  women,  and  no  boys  under  age  ? 

We  never  came  under  the  Factory  Act  at  all.  Mr.  Redgrave  called  and 
saw  me  once. 

23916.  You  never  employed  any  boys  ? 

No  more  than  the  errand  boys,  or  the  large  boys  as  big  as  men. 

23917.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  get  from  Messrs.  Ross? 

Wet  leather  goods,  such  as  carbine  buckets,  saddles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  required  skilled  workmen  to  do. 

23018.  Now  you  say  that  some  of  your  workmen  working  in  doors  earned 
5    or  6  /.  a  week  ? 
Yes. 

23919.  What  kind  of  work  would  that  be? 

In  pack-saddles,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  when  working  13  or  14  hours  a  day. 

23920.  What 
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23920.  What  would  a  man  clear  out  of  that  r 

He  would  clear  the  lot  of  it  barring  a  trifle  for  his  twine  or  hemp. 

23921 .  Barring  the  hemp  and  the  wax,  it  would  be  all  clear  r 

Yes,  and  that  would  not  cost  him  very  much,  not  more  tlian  1  ^,  a  week. 

23922.  And  he  would  have  to  come  to  you  for  the  work,  and  to  bring  it  back 
to  you  ? 

Yes. 

23923.  One  hand  you  say  working  alone  with  nobody  to  help  him,  could 
make  6  /.  a  week  ? 

They  used  to  work  on  different  parts  of  the  work,  and  a  f^ood  workman 
would  do  work  that  he  could  get  3  6?,  a  foot  for,  where  a  bad  workman 
would  have  to  do  it  for  1  d.  Very  often  of  two  men  working  together,  one 
would  earn  1  /.  a  week  more  than  the  other  in  the  same  hours. 

23924.  Did  you  ever  take  any  work  direct  from  the  Government  ? 
Never. 

23925.  Or  woik  for  a  contractor  ? 

Nobody,  barring  Ross  and  Company  for  over  30  years. 

23926.  Do  you  know  what  prices  at  that  time  Ross  and  Company  were  getting 
from  the  Government? 

No,  never  knew  anything  about  that  at  all. 

23927.  All  you  knew  was  what  they  paid  you  ? 
Yts. 

2392S.  Did  you  put  your  name  on  the  goods? 

I  used  to  put  "  S  "  on  them,  unless  I  was  making  the  whole  contract ;  then  I 
did  not  put  anything  all. 

23929.  If  you  made  a  whole  contract  you  put  nothing  on  ? 
No,  1  did  not  stamp  them  ihen. 

23930.  Were  your  goods  ever  rejected? 
Sometimes. 

23931.  What  did  Messrs.  Ross  and  Company  do  then? 

If  they  were  rejected  for  any  fault  in  tlie  manufacture,  I  should  have  to  put 
them  right  at  my  ov^^n  expense  ;  if  it  was  the  leather,  they  gave  me  fresh  leather 
for  them,  and  paid  me  for  doing  it. 

23032.  When  goods  are  returned  from  the  Government,  does  it  state  the 
reason  for  the  rejection } 

Yes  ;  they  make  a  chalk  mark  upon  it;  they  chalk  the  leather,  so  that  you 
cannot  use  it  any  more ;  you  have  to  take  out  the  leather  and  put  fresh  on. 
They  use  a  sort  of  flint  stone  for  chalking ;  they  scratch  right  into  it,  take  the 
grain  right  off. 

2393.3 •  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  clause  in  the  Government  contract 
that  forbids  the  sub-letting  of  contracts  ? 

No ;  I  have  never  heard  of  that,  not  till  I  read  of  it  in  this  Committee. 

23934.  Now  you  are  a  foreman  at  Messrs.  Ross  and  Company's  r 
Yes. 

23935-  How  many  hands  have  they  in  their  factory  ? 
I  do  not  know  ;  a  goodish  lot. 

23936.  Do  not  you  know? 

I  could  not  tell  how  many  ;  50  or  60  ;  something  like  that,  or  more. 
23937-  What  are  your  duties  as  foreman? 

Making  saddles,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  any  kind  of  things  of  that 
sort. 

(11.)  3  U  23938.  I  ask 
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23938.  I  ask  you  what  your  duties  are  as  foreman 

To  prepare  work  for  sewers  and  give  the  work  to  the  people,  ami  then  take  it 
in  and  see  that  it  is  done  properly  ;  to  examine  it  as  they  bring  it  in,  and  take 
it  and  give  them  more,  and  see  that  they  do  it  properly. 

23949.  Do  not  you  know  how  many  people  are  working  in  the  factory  r 
No,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  I  never  counted  them  ;  I  did  not  think  you 
would  ask  me  that  question. 

23940.  How  are  you  paid  ;  by  a  regular  salary  ? 
Yes,  by  the  week  ;  2  1. 

23941.  Nothing  to  do  with  the  piece-work } 
Not  at  all. 

23942.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  contracts  that  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co. 
have  ? 

No  ;  only  when  we  get  the  pattern  or  anything  of  that  ^ort  to  go  on 
with. 

23943.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  contracts? 
V\  e  are  not  doing  any  contracts  for  Government  now. 

23944.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Government,  but  any  contracts? 

There  is  a  pattern  given  to  me,  and  the  gocds  are  cut  out  by  another  foreman 
and  his  men,  and  they  are  sent  down  to  my  shop  that  I  may  make  them  ;  I  get 
them  ready,  and  they  have  to  go  through  my  hands. 

23945.  And  you  know  nothing  about  the  contract ;  do  not  know  the  price 
of  it? 

No,  never  did  know  in  my  life  ;  never  troubled  myself  to  know  because  it  was 
no  business  of  mine ;  I  should  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  going  fishing  out 
anything  of  that  sort. 

23946.  I  suppose  if  you  do  not  know  how  many  hands  there  are  in  the  factory 
you  do  not  know  whether  they  are  men,  women,  or  children  ? 

Yes,  I  do  know  that. 

23947.  How  many  women  are  there  ? 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  there. 

23948.  How  many  children  ? 

Three  or  four  boys  run  errands,  sweep  the  shops,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

23949.  Is  all  their  work  done  in  the  factory? 
No. 

23950.  "Where  is  the  rest  of  the  work  done  ? 

Given  out  to  people  that  \\  or k  for  them.  Some  of  them  w  orked  for  them 
before  I  did,  some  of  the  people  I  give  the  work  to  have  worked  for  the  place 
for  40  years. 

23951.  Do  they  send  any  down  to  the  country? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

23952.  Not  that  you  know  of? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  ;  I  think  if  they  did,  I  should  be  sure  to  know  it. 

23953.  When  did  they  cease  to  get  Government  contracts? 

It  will  be  some  time  ago  now  ;  1  never  heard  of  the  date  at  all. 

23954.  How  long  have  you  been  their  foreman  ? 

1  have  been  acting  as  a  foreman  all  the  time,  though  1  was  working  at  home, 
I  considered  myself  as  a  foreman  for  Ross  and  Company,  because  I  did  not  do 
anything  for  an}  body  else. 

23955.  What  is  the  difference  between  you  now  as  foreman,  and  when  you 
were  sub-contractor  for  Ross  and  Company  ? 

When  I  was  at  piece-work  for  Ross  and  Company,  I  would  know  what  I  paid 
'  the 
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the  people.  Suppose  it  was  a  carbine  bucket,  I  would  take  it  home  and  call  the 
principal  men  together.  I  said,  "  Here  are  so  many  of  these  to  make,  the  price 
is  so  and  so there  was  one  man  not  a  scholar,  but  the  others  that  were 
scholars  used  to  write  upon  a  piece  of  paper  what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  the 
closing  of  it,  and  the  one  that  was  not  a  scholar  would  speak  up  his  price,  and 
then  we  would  see  how  they  came.  Then  we  would  go  on  to  the  next  point. 
For  some  part  of  it  they  would  get  3  d.  a  foot  for  four  stitches  to  the  inch,  and 
seven  stitches  to  the  inch  would  be  a  1  d.  a  foot  (that  was  different  work),  and 
that  a  W/.  a  foot  I  could  get  any  quantity  of  hands  to  do. 

23956.  Are  you  talking  of  what  goes  on  now  ? 

No  ;  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  any  prices  at  all  now.  If  we  found  that 
the  price  was  not  enough,  we  would  try  it  for  a  week  ;  then  if  I  went  and  told 
Mr.  Tomlin,  Mr.  Ross's  manager,  he  would  say,  "If  it  is  not  enough  for  your- 
self, I  will  give  you  so  ne  afterwards,  as  much  as  4  d.  or  6  d.  more  per  article.  I 
have  had  the  finish  of  the  order. 

^3957-        I  to  understand  thai  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  settling  the 
prices  paid  to  the  men  now  ? 
Not  at  all. 

239,58.  What  do  you  do? 

I  get  the  work  ready  for  them,  give  it  to  them,  and  see  that  they  do  it  pro- 
perly.   Mr.  Tomlin  sets  the  price  for  the  work. 

23959-  What  do  you  mean  by  what  you  said  just  now,  that  you  acted  as 
foreman  to  Messrs.  Ross  and  Company  all  the  time  that  you  sub-contracted  ? 

I  reckoned  that  I  was  like  a  foreman  to  them,  because  I  did  not  do  anything 
for  anyone  else,  only  for  tliem. 

23960.  But  you  had  to  do  with  the  prices  then  ? 
Yes. 

23961.  Now  you  have  not? 
No. 

23962.  Instead  of  making  what  you  could  out  of  the  sub-contracts  in  former 
time,  you  are  now  paid  a  weekly  salary - 

Yes. 

23963.  For  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  ? 
Yes. 

23964.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .~\  Only  indoors  ? 
Yes 

23965.  Altogether  ? 
Yes. 

23966.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outside  people  now? 
1  only  give  them  the  work  they  take  away. 

23966*.  Chairman.']  Is  there  any  list  of  prices  up  in  your  factory  ? 
No. 

23967.  Never  has  been? 

I  think  there  is  a  list  of  prices  about  valises,  but  I  never  read  it,  because  that 
was  in  a  diflFerent  part  of  the  factory  to  where  I  worked. 

23968.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  paid  now  for  leggings  for  drivers  ? 
No. 

23969.  You  do  not  know  the  prices  of  anything  ? 
Yes,  T  know  the  prices  of  a  lot  of  things. 

23970.  But  not  the  leggings? 

Yes,  1  do  ;  7  c?.    I  did  not  understand  your  Lordship's  question. 

23971.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  7  c?.  ? 
Yes. 

(11 )  3  u  2  23972.  Do 
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23972.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  are  paying  for  ihem  ;  I  suppose 
not  { 

No  ;  1  never  knew  that  at  all  about  anythino;. 

23973.  Do  you  know  what  you  are  paying  now  for  cartridge-pouches  for  the 
Navy  r 

Yes. 

23074.  How  much  ? 

I  think  that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  big  thing,  the  cartridge-case  for  the  Navy  ;. 
we  call  it  a  bucket  ;  2  .9.  to  5  s.  or  Qs.  each.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  ;  we  are 
not  making  any,  and  iiave  not  been  for  a  long  time. 

23975.  I  asked  you  whether  you  knew  the  price  ? 
Yes  ;  2  s.  up  to  6  5.  or  7  s.  each. 

23976.  How  do  you  know  the  price  if  you  are  not  making  them  ? 
When  we  did  make  them,  1  mean,  that  was  the  price. 

23977.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .~\  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  made 
them  ? 

Two  or  three  vears. 

23978.  You  have  not  made  any  cartridge-cases  for  the  Navy  for  two  or  three 
years  ? 

No;  and  I  have  not  heard  of  anybody  else  making  them  since  then.  Mr. 
Tomlin  thought  I  could  make  them  for  2  s.  I  \\as  working  piece-work  at  thai 
time  ;  and  when  I  got  the  order  done,  Mr.  Tomlin  gave  me  an  advance,  I  think, 
of  4  d.  each.  1  have  made  all  those  cartridge-cases,  all  different  sizes,  I  believe, 
some  years  ago.  Some  stand  as  high  as  that  {describing),  30  inches  long,  1 1 
inches  wide;  it  would  take  an  11 -inch  cartridge. 

23979.  Do  you  know  whether  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.  have  had  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  rejections  ? 

Yes,  I  think  they  had  a  goodish  lot. 

23980.  Did  you  attend  at  Woolwich  yourself  when  you  were  sub-contracting, 
and  when  there  were  goods  of  3  ours  rejected  ? 

I  have  on  occasions. 

23981.  To  find  out  the  reasons  for  the  rejections,  and  so  on  ? 

Yes ;  in  making  samples  to  begin  the  conti  act,  I  have  frequently  had  to  take 
them  down,  and  gone  to  the  officers  in  their  different  branches. 

23982.  Do  you  think  that  this  system  of  sub- contracting  produces  bad  work^ 
scamped  work  ? 

No ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  could  possibly  be  d  no  without. 

23983.  Why  not? 

You  could  not  get  the  people  to  do  it ;  there  are  not  the  people  in  the  country 
to  do  it.  You  arc  forced  to  have  one  skilled  man  with  five  or  six  men,  to  put 
them  in  the  way  of  doing  it. 

23984.  Is  that  any  reason  why  tlie  contractor  should  not  fultil  all  his  owr^ 
contracts  ? 

There  has  always  been  a  system  like  that  ever  since  I  have  been  in  it. 

23085.  You  think  it  does  not  lead  to  bad  work  ? 
I  do  not  think  so ;  I  think  the  work  is  better  for  it. 

23986.  Do  you  know  who  has  taken  your  place  in  the  sub-contracting  for 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Company  ? 

INIr.  Potton,  and  Harold  did  some  tinie  ago,  and  Mr.  Cohen,  and  I  suppose  a 
hundred  others. 

23987.  1  think  you  said  you  did  not  employ  any  women  in  your  place  ? 
No  ;  unless  it  has  been  casually  for  a  day  or  two. 

23988.  Do  you  know  whether  women  work  at  making  shaft-tugs  ? 

I  never 
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I  never  knew  them  do  it ;  I  should  not  think  anybody  would  give  them  any 
to  do  ;  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it;  it  is  not  a  woman's  job  at  all,  it 
wants  a  strong  man. 

239S9.  If  it  was  done  by  women,  you  would  say  the  work  could  not  be 
good  ? 

I  should  not  give  any  of  that  work  to  them  ;  I  should  not  think  they  could 
do  it  properly. 

23990.  You  talked  about  men  earning  6  /.  a  week  ? 
Yes  ;  5  /.  or  6 

23991.  Could  many  of  them  do  that,  do  you  think  ? 

No,  not  many  ;  on  one  job  I  might  have  perhaps  five  or  six  who  could  out  of 
50  or  60. 

23992.  Could  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  six  ? 
I  could  not,  just  now. 

^3993-  Perhaps  you  will  think  about  it? 

I  could  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  them,  but  I  should  not  know  where  to 
find  them  just  now. 

23994.  Hcive  you  ever  known  of  three  or  four-cord  thread  being  used  instead 
of  five  or  six-cord  thread  ? 

No ;  they  could  not  use  it  with  me.  I  can  detect  the  thread  in  a  moment 
by  looking  at  it  how  njany  cord  it  is,  and  what  the  number  of  the  hemp  is. 

23995.  And  the  same  about  the  stitches  ? 

Yes  ;  a  practical  man  can  tell  whether  it  is  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  or 
twelve,  or  sixteen  stitches  to  the  inch,  by  looking  at  it,  imnediately. 

23996.  You  are  quite  certain  that  none  of  the  people  who  work  for  yotr 
could  deceive  you  in  the  matter  ? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

23997.  Then  what  were  your  articles  rejected  for? 
It  might  be  for  not  being  placed  right. 

23998.  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  had  any]ofyour  articles  rejected  for  bad 
workmanship  ? 

Not  but  very  few. 

23999.  using  improper  thread  r 
No." 

24000.  Not  for  putting  too  few  stitches? 

No  ;  I  always  see  how  the  thing  is  done  myself ;  I  look  after  that  part  of  the 
business. 

24001.  Then  your  rejections  have  always  been  either  on  account  of  the  bad 
material,  for  which  you  are  not  responsible  at  all,  are  you  ? 

No. 

24002.  Or  else  because  of  some  mistake  in  the  placing? 

And  there  are  little  things  that  turn  out  in  the  leather  which  even  when  we 
manufacture  it  we  do  not  actually  see ;  but  we  should  not  let  it  go 
away.  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  the  goods  that  I  had  rejected, 
of  my  own  manufacturing,  have  been  damaged  in  transit,  rubbed  against 
something.  The  people  down  at  Woolwich  Dockyard  are  very  careless 
in  unloading  them  ;  they  pull  them  off,  throw  them  down,  and  throw  heavy 
goods  on  the  top  of  hollow  goods.  They  will  put  these  carbine  buckets  and  so 
on  at  the  bottom,  and  then  throw  heavy  things  on  them,  and  crush  them. 
That  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  rejections  I  have  had,  and  then  they  want 
re-blocking.  I  have  seen  that  done  at  Woolwich  over  and  over  again  by  the 
Government  servants. 

(11.)  3  u  3  24003.  Lord 
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24003.  Lord  Ai'chbishoj)  of  Ccinterhuri;^  Does  the  number  of  people  you 
employ  vary  much,  winter  and  summer? 

It  is  mostly  in  the  winter  that  they  are  employed  ;  they  generally  give  us  a 
spurt  before  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  I  havef')und  that  on  lots  of  different 
occasions. 

24004.  Till  what  time  ? 

It  comes  to  be  finished  up  about  March. 

24005.  Does  the  number  of  your  people  go  down  very  low  in  summer  ? 
Very  low,  sometimes.    There  are  three-fourths  of  the  people,  I  should  think, 

that  work  in  other  things  besides  that.  They  are  not  actually  mechanics  in 
our  line  at  all,  half  of  them  ;  I  should  not  think  a  third  of  them. 

24006.  Then  they  go  elsewhere  in  summer  and  come  back  in  winter. 

Yes,  I  know  lots  go  down  to  the  docks,  and  if  they  cannot  get  anything  at 
that,  they  go  round  to  the  sweaters,  getting  a  little  job  of  sewing,  and  begging 
in  the  evening. 

24007.  Begging  to  finish  with,  vou  say  ? 
Yes. 

24008.  Is  that  so  ? 

I  have  known  it  on  many  occasions. 

24009.  Chairman.']  On  page  471,  in  answer  to  Question  4/96  in  Mr.  Dunn's 
evidence,  he  says  he  is  a  viewer,  and  then  he  says,  "  During  that  time  I  had 
occasion  to  reject  a  large  number  of  articles  ;  they  were  principally  supplied  by 
Ross  &  Co.  of  Bermondsey.  They  were  bady  made;  the  stitching  was  defec- 
tive ;  the  thread  was  bad ;  it  was  not  waxed.  In  rejecting  the  articles  we 
always  had  to  state  the  reason  why  we  rejected  them.  I  knew  the  articles  were 
made  on  the  sweating  system  "  ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  some  of  the 
articles  were  marked  with  the  initial  "  H."  for  "  Harold,"  and  some  with  the 
initial  "  S."  for  "  Squires."  Am  I  to  understand  from  you  that  more  of  the 
articles  you  made  were  rejected  because  they  were  badly  made,  or  because  the 
stitching  was  defective,  or  the  thread  was  bad  ? 

I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not  remember  any.  That  is  what  caused  me  to  write 
to  you  to  give  me  a  hearing,  because  I  thought  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.  might 
think  that  I  had  not  been  acting  fair  with  them  in  their  work.  I  wanted  to 
stop  with  them,  and  I  hope  I  shall  stop  with  them  as  long  as  I  am  able  to 
work. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  CHARLES  EDWARD  TOMLIN,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

24010.  Chairman.']  WhaT  are  you? 

Leather  manufacturer,  and  manufacturer  of  equipments  and  other  leather- 
made  goods. 

240 1 1 .  Army  accoutrements  among  them  ? 

Army  accoutrements  among  them  ;  that  has  been  the  trade  carried  on  at 
Ross's  for  very  many  years. 

24012.  Are  you  in  the  firm  of  Ross  &  Co  ? 

I  am  at  the  present  moment  the  only  member  of  that  firm.  In  acordance 
with  one  of  the  clauses  of  our  partnership  deed,  I  gave  my  partners  notice 
last  June  to  terminate  our  partnership,  with  the  result  that  my  partners  retired 
at  Christmas. 

24013.  You  were  formerly  a  foreman,  were  you  not,  at  Ross  &  Co.'s  ? 

I  have  been  a  partner  there  for  some  years,  and  previous  to  that  I  was 
manager  for  two  or  three  years  after  the  death  of  my  father,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  firm. 

24014.  Up 
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24014.  Up  to  what  date  were  you  manaii,er  ? 
Up  to  1881,  I  think. 

24015.  Since  tiien  you  have  been  a  partner;  and  since  when  have  you  been 
the  sole  mt  mber  of  the  firm  ? 

Since  Christmas  last. 

24016.  Previous  to  last  Christmas  whom  did  the  firm  consist  of? 
William  Palmer,  James  Smith,  and  myself. 

24017.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  r 
Grange  iVlills,  Bermondsey. 

24018.  Do  you  take  out  Government  contracts? 
Not  at  present. 

24019.  Up  to  what  date  did  you  take  out  Government  contracts  ^ 
Up  to  the  early  ])art  of  last  year. 

2402".  And  then  Ross  &  Co.  were  struck  off  the  hst  ? 
Yes. 

24021.  What  is  the  connection  between  Smith  and  Palmer  and  CoUison  and 
Ross  &  Co.  ? 

Smith  and  Palmer,  my  two  old  partners,  retired  from  it.  Mr.  Collison  is  a 
cashier  who  has  been  with  the  firm  for  25  years. 

24022.  Then  as  far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned,  Smith,  Palmer,  and 
CoUison  are  the  same  as  Ross  &  Co.  formerly  were  ? 

No  ;  Smitli  and  Palmer  were  partners  in  the  firm  ;  Mr.  Collison  was  never  a 
partner  in  the  firm,  and  is  not ;  he  has  been  a  cashier  in  it  for  more  than  25 
years. 

24023.  Who  were  the  other  partners  at  that  time  with  Palmer  and  Smith? 
Myself ;  we  three. 

24024.  Therefore,  two  of  your  partners  were  carrying  on  business  under  the 
name  of  Smith,  Palmer,  and  Collison  ? 

No  ;  Mr,  Smith  and  Mi-.  Palmer  were  members  of  Oastler,  Palmei-,  &,  Co.; 
and  were  also  members  of  Ross  &  Co.  ;  they  were  partners  in  the  two  firms. 

24025.  Then  am  I  not  correct  m  stating  that  of  the  three  partners  in  Ross 
&  Co.,  Smith,  Palmer,  and  yourself.  Smith  and  Palmer  are  carrying  on  business 
as  Smith,  Palmer,  and  Collison,  Mnd  you  are  carryinir  on  business  as  Ross 
&  Co.  ? 

No.    Mr.  Collison  is  still  with  me  in  Koss  &  Co.  ;  he  is  still  my  cashier. 

24026.  Then  there  is  no  such  firm  as  Smith,  Palmer,  and  Collison  ? 
No,  certainly  not. 

24027.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  ? 
Ross  &  Co. 

24028.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  that  Smith  and  Palmer  belong  to  ? 
Oastler,  Palmer  &  Co. 

24029.  Then  I  shall  be  correct  in  saying  that  of  the  three  partners,  Smith  and 
Palmer  are  carrying  on  business  as  Oastler,  Palmer  &  Co.,  and  you  are  carry- 
ing on  business  as  Ross  &  Co.? 

Yes  ;  it  is  so.  Their  I)usiness  is  a  general  leather  business,  supplying  leather 
all  over  the  country,  and  totally  distinct  from,  and  in  no  way  touching  contracts 
for  equipments,  such  as  Ross  &.  Co.  used  to  take. 

24030.  Since  when  have  Oastler,  Palmer  &  Co.  been  established,  do  you 
know  ? 

Many,  many  years  ago. 

24031.  And  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Palmer  were  members  of  both  firms? 
(11.)  3U4  Yes; 
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Yes  ;  Mr.  Palmer  was  one  of  the  original  p;u'tners  in  Oastler,  Palmer  &  Co. 
I  think  it  was  established  in  about  1854, 

24032.  Do  you  know  whether  Oastler,  Palmer  &  Co.  take  any  Government 
contracts  ? 

They  do  not,  not  to  my  knowledge,  at  least.  My  partnership  deeds  would 
preclude  them,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  paitnership,  from  embarking  m  a 
similar  business. 

24033.  And  what  is  their  business? 

Ord  inary  leather  manufacturers,  tanners,  and  merchants,  a  general  leather 
business. 

24034.  Have  you  any  dealings  with  them  r 
Yes,  I  buy  leather  from  them. 

24035-  Do  you  know  the  firm  we  have  had  mentioned  before  us,  Colonel 
Wallace,  of  Great  Dover-street  ? 
Yes. 

24036.  Do  they  do  contract  work? 
Yes. 

24037.  How  long  has  it  been  established  : 
Some  few  months,  I  think. 

24038.  Do  you  know  if  they  have  got  any  factory  ? 
They  have. 

24039.  Do  they  buy  material  from  you  ? 

They  do ;  but  that  is  no  new  departure,  because  we  have  for  many  years 
supplied  many  houses  with  material. 

24040   What  kind  of  material  do  they  buy  from  you  ? 

Buff  leather,  for  manufacture  of  accoutrements  ;  and  black  leather  for  the 
manufacture  of  accoutrements  ;  such  as  we  have  supplied  for  many  years  to 
other  houses. 

24041 .  Do  you  know  whether  the  firm  of  Colonel  Wallace  take  Government 
contracts  ? 

Yes. 

24042.  And  you  would  supply  the  leather  for  them? 

I  should,  if  I  had  a  chance;  as  a  matter  of  fact  1  am  supplying  leather  for 
them. 

24043.  Do  you  supply  leather  as  part  of  the  contract,  or  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  trade  ? 

Purchased  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade  ;  we  should  deliver  to  them,  and 
they  would  sign  a  receipt  in  the  ordinary  way. 

24044.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  doing  Government  contracts 
or  not  ? 

I  know  they  are  doing  Government  contracts,  because  I  am  supplying  a 
particular  class  of  buft'  leather  which  is  used  for  Uovernment  contracts,  of  a 
particular  weight ;  but  in  such  dealing  as  that  they  do  not  stand  alone. 

24045.  You  supply  other  people,  you  mean  .- 

1  do,  with  that  leather,  which  they  cut  up  and  manufacture,  and  deliver. 

24046.  I  want  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Potton's  evidence.  At  page  490,  at 
Question  No.  23501,  he  is  asked,  "  Did  you  ever  take  a  contract  from  Alexander 
Ross  &  Co.  ? — {A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  Up  to  what  date  ? — {A.)  About  three  years 
ago ;  1  have  assisted  them  on  a  small  job,  the  late  Colonel  Wallace's  valises ;  as 
there  was  a  pressure  on  I  assisted  them  in  making  up  those,"  Then  I  asked 
him  :  "  Colonel  Wallace  has  nothing  to  do  with  Alexander  Ross  &  Co.,  has 
he  "  f  and  his  answer  was,  "No,  but  they  executed  the  first  1,000  for  Colonel 
Wallace  " ;  is  that  correct  ? 

No; 
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No  ;  Mr.  Potton  is  mistaken.  The  contract  for  a  thousand  was  taken  by- 
Colonel  Slade,  for  whom  we  did  make  them.  Colonel  Slade  and  Colonel 
Wallace  are  the  patentees  of  this  equipment,  and  Mr.  Potton  has  evidently 
mixed  up  the  name  of  Colonel  Slade,  who  took  the  contract  for  the  original 
thousand,  with  Colonel  Wallace,  who  has  now  gone  into  that  department,  and 
Culonel  Slade  has  nothing  wh  atever  to  do  with  it. 

24047.  When  was  that  contract  ? 
About  June  last. 

24048.  Then  in  June  last  you  did  execute  a  Government  contract  r 

Not  directly  for  the  Government.  The  Government  gave  notice  to  Colonel 
Slade  that  such  was  not  to  be  permitted,  of  which  he  at  once  gave  notice  to  me, 
and  any  business  that  we  did  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
trade. 

2404; j.  Do  you  mean  that  you  only  executed  a  portion  of  it  ? 

I  executed  that  1,000  sets  ;  but  he  gave  me  notice  at  the  same  time  that  no 
more  contracts  would  be  placed  in  that  way,  in  consequence  of  the  directions  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

2405^^  And  since  then  you  have  done  nothing  for  the  Government,  directly 
or  inflirectly  ? 

Except  supplying  leather  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trading. 

24051.  Not  executing  contracts  ? 

Prrhaps  I  may  l)e  wrong.  There  may  be  one  or  two  small  ones,  dating  back 
some  time  ;  I  havi-  not  any  immediate  recollection  but  of  one  which  was  given 
many  months  ago,  and  a  few  things  which  are  still  outstanding,  and  which 
might  con.e  within  your  question. 

24052.  But  do  you  cut  out  the  work  that  you  supply  ? 
\Vc  did  originally. 

24053.  When  do  you  mean  by  "  originally  "? 
\\  hen  these  orders  were  first  placed. 

24054.  You  mean  last  June  ? 

And  later  then  ti)at,  on  Colonel  Wallace's  contract  ;  but  not  since  an  intima- 
tion was  given  to  Colonel  Wallace  that  he  must  cut  it  out  himself,  which  is  now 
being  done;  because  I  simply  supply  the  leather. 

24055.  How  many  foremen  have  you  in  your  factory  ? 
Six  or  seven. 

2405G.  Men  or  women  ? 
All  men. 

24057.  Is  Mrs.  Featherstone  in  your  employment  .■' 

Not  now  ;  Mrs.  Featherstone  has  now  left  us  some  httle  time. 

24058.  When  did  she  leave  ? 

The  early  part  of  last  year ;  I  told  Mrs.  Featherstone  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  give  her  employment  on  the  work  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to. 

24059.  Do  you  know  whether  she  was  getting  the  machine  work  done  for 
some  of  these  valises  for  Colonel  AYallace  or  Colonel  Slade  r 

So  it  is  reported. 

24060.  Do  not  you  know  ? 

Mrs.  Featiierstone  has  left  my  employment,  and  I  understood  your  second 
question  meant,  "Is  she  now  doing  it  in  your  premises  ?" 

24060*.  No ;  my  question  was,  whether  you  are  aware  that  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone, when  in  your  employment,  was  doing  or  getting  done  the  machine-work 
for  the  vahses  for  some  contract  of  Colonel  Wallace  or  Messrs.  Slade  ? 

Mrs.  Featherstone  was  never  in  my  employment  since  these  contracts  have 
been  placed  ;  she  left  my  employment  before  these  contracts  were  placed. 

(^^•)  3  X  24061.  I  ask 
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24061.  I  ask  you  whether  Mrs.  Featherstone  when  in  your  employment  was 
doing  ihe  machine  work  or  getting  it  done  for  any  contract  of  Colonel 
Wallace's  ? 

No. 

24062.  Or  Colonel  Slade's  f 
No. 

24063.  And  now  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  ? 

Nothing  whatever;  nor  had  I  when  those  vaUses  for  Cohmel  Shade  and 
Colonel  Wallace  were  made.  Mrs.  Featherstone  left  my  employment  twelve 
months  ago;  the  contract  for  valises  was  not  placed  till  some  months  after  she 
left  my  employment. 

24064.  At  any  rate  when  she  was  -  in  your  employment  she  had  notiiing  to 
do  w  ith  Colonel  Wallace  ? 

No. 

24065.  Did  no  work  for  liim  ? 

She  made  some  samples  originally,  because  these  patterns  were  made  by  us 
for  Colonel  Wallace  some  years  ago,  but  not  in  connection  with  a  contract, 

24066.  How  many  hands  have  you  in  your  factory  r 

it  varies  very  much  with  the  amount  of  work  there  is  to  do.  At  the  present 
moment  I  daresay  we  are  employing,  perhaps,  30  or  40  hands  inside,  and 
perhaps  double  the  number  or  more  outside. 

24067.  Is  it  your  general  custom  to  cut  and  prepare  the  material  that  you 
sell  to  your  customers  ? 

No  ;  it  is  not  tlie  general  custom,  but  I  have  frequently  done  so  during  the 
last  three  years  for  other  contractors  ;  at  the  present  moment  I  am  endeavouring 
to  prepare  it  inside  for  the  people  who  manufacture  it  outside,  with  the  view  of 
eliminating  one  of  the  complaints  that  the  workpeople  in  my  opinion  justly  make, 

24068.  What  is  that  ? 

What  they  wish  is  that  the  work  should  be  given  out  to  the  workers  to  earn 
what  they  can  on  it,  without  its  passing  through  a  middleman  ;  and  that  was 
one  of  my  reasons  for  taking  Mr,  Squires,  who  was  sub-contractor  for  many 
years,  into  the  factory  as  salaried  foreman. 

24069.  What  kind  of  work  are  you  giving  to  people  outside  ? 

A  variety  of  manufactured  things  that  we  are  making  for  other  houses,  and 
for  the  general  trade,  which  has  very  much  increased  in  the  last  few  months. 

24070.  What  kind  of  goods  do  you  make  ;  harness,  and  that  kind  of 
thing  ? 

Not  to  a  very  large  extent,  harness. 

24071.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  it  ? 

Accoutrements,  bags  ;  we  make  a  great  many  accoutrements  for  clothiers  to 
go  abroad. 

2-1.072.  Do  you  make  for  the  Volunteers  ? 

Yes,  but  not  to  any  very  large  extent  ;  we  have  made  more  for  clothiers ;  we 
we  are  making  some  equipments  for  Volunteers,  but  not  to  any  very  large 
extent. 

24073.  Do  you  know  what  the  Government  order  for  valises  was  that  was^ 
secured  by  Colonel  Wallace  ? 

'ihe  quantity,  do  you  mean  ? 

24074.  Yes? 
Ten  thousand. 

24075.  It  was  last  autumn,  was  it  not  r 
Last  autumn. 

24076,  And 
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•24076.  And  of  that  you  have  bad  nothing  to  do  ? 
Of  that  I  supplied  part  of  the  materiel. 

24077.  The  material,  cut  and  prepared  ? 

Originally,  until  Colonel  Wallace  gave  me  notice  to  stop. 

24078.  Pouches  have  you  prepared  too,  and  cut? 

No.  We  prefiare  our  own  pouches  for  some  Volunteers  that  we  are  making  ; 
we  did  prepare  the  pouches  for  Colonel  Wallace  under  the  same  conditions. 

24079.  Up  to  what  date  ? 

1  cannot  say  from  memory. 

24080.  After  last  Christmas  ? 

Ves,  after  last  Christmas,  later  than  that. 

24081.  Have  you  any  premises  at  Walsall } 
Not  novp  ;  we  had. 

240S2.  Ro-s  &  Co.  had  ? 
Ross  &  Co.  had. 

24083.  I  mean  before  you  reorganised  ihe  firm  ? 

Yes  ;  the  premises  belonged  to  Ross  &  Co.  as  it  then  existed. 

2.1084.  But  they  do  not  belong  to  you? 

Having  no  work  for  that  factory,  I  have  ceased  its  tenancy. 

24085.  What  wns  the  object  in  opening  these  premises  at  Walsall, 
originally  r 

In  the  early  part,  i  believe,  of  1866  we  lost  several  contracts  one  after  the 
other,  which  went  to  that  district ;  and  1  sent  do  vn  to  see  if  there  were  any 
difference  in  the  price  of  t!ie  wages,  and  found  that  there  was  sufficient  differ- 
ence in  competition  with  Walsall  and  Birmingham  houses  to  put  us  out  of 
court ;  to  put  us  oat  of  the  i  unning  for  contracts. 

240 8G.  You  mean  that  you  lost  several  contracts  because  thev  were  done  at 
Walsall;  contracts  were  taken  under  youi-  price  at  Walsall  ? 
Yes. 

24087.  Then  you  went  down  to  Walsall  and  Birmingham  to  find  out  if  the 
labour  was  cheaper  ? 

That  is  so. 

24088.  And  you  found  that  it  was.^ 
1  found  that  it  was. 

24089.  Then  you  started  a  factory  there  r  ' 
Yes,  til  en  we  started  a  factory  there. 

24090.  What  was  the  difference,  can  you  tell  us  ? 

Roughly  I  should  think  the  difference  of  wages  was  about  20  per  cent. 

2409 1 .  For  men's  work  ? 

For  the  work  which  I  believe  was  most  largely  done  in  Walsall  by  women, 
but  which  in  London  was  done  by  men. 

24092.  And  in  your  opinion  was  the  work  equally  well  done  in  Walsall  by 
women  ? 

I  believe  that  the  women  in  Walsall  can  do  a  large  part  of  it  equally  well 
with  the  men.  If  you  ask  me  the  whole  of  it,  I  say,  No  ;  but  there  is  a  very 
great  deal  that  they  could  do  ;  and  the  point  is,  that  these  Birmingham  and 
Walsall  houses,  who,  I  presume,  availed  themselves  of  the  female  labour  there, 
were  able  to  execute  their  contracts  just  as  well  as  we  were. 

24093.  Then  was  that  cheapness  owing  to  the  fact  that  more  female  labour 
was  employed  at  Walsall,  or  that  the  women  worked  at  lower  wages  than 
women  worked  at  in  London  ? 

I  think  it  is  possible  that  both  elements  might  come  in.  There  is  undoubtedly 
(11.)  3x2  a  very 
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a  very  large  element  of  female  labour  there,  which  I  understand  is  trained  from 
childhood  almost  to  do  work  of  that  description. 

24094.  The  same  work  that  you  think  ought  to  be  done  l)y  men? 
Some  work  I  think  ought  to  be  done  by  men. 

24095.  But  other  work  could  be  done  equally  well  by  women  ? 
I  believe  so. 

240()f).  Have  you  any  agent  at  Walsall,  now? 
IN  one. 

2409';.  Or  Birmingham? 

We  have  a  house  at  Birmingham  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  work,  such  as 
is  used  for  belts,  but  not  for  stitching,  or  work  of  that  description  ? 

24C9S.  Do  you  employ  both  males  and  females  in  your  factory  ? 
At  the  present  moment  I  believe  only  males  are  employed  in  the  factory, 
but  a  large  amount  of  female  labour  is  employed  by  us  outside  the  factory. 

24099.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  pay  to  them,  what  they  earn? 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  state  what  the  outside  hands  earn,  because  many  of 
them  may  employ,  perhaps,  a  child  or  two,  that  they  are  gradually  training  up 
to  assist  them,  and  who  probably  would  earn  for  them  2  .9 ,  3  s.,  or  4  a  week, 
in  addition  to  their  original  money  ;  so  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to 
answer  such  a  question,  I  have  had  one  of  these  handed  to  them,  and  left  with 
them  for  some  weeks  or  so  to  return,  so  that  they  might  be  made  use  of 
{handing  in  some  papers). 

24100.  These  are  memoranda  that  you  sent  round  to  the  workers  ? 
We  sent  round  to  a  number  of  them,  and  these  were  returned  to  us. 

24101 .  You  sent  them  to  them  to  fill  up,  showing  what  they  could  earn  ? 
Yes. 

24102.  What  is  the  general  result  ? 

I  take  it  that  the  general  result  w  ould  be  about  12  to  15  5.  a  week  for 
women. 

24103.  And  out  of  that  they  would  have  to  find  their  hemp  and  wax,  and 
so  on  ? 

That  would  be  so. 

24104.  And  if  they  have  children  working  for  them  they  would  earn  some- 
thing in  iiddition  to  that  ? 

They  might  earn  something  more  than  that ;  that  I  take  to  be  the  result  of 
those  returns,  which  seems  to  vary  between  10*.  and  18  5.  or  19  5. 

24105.  Would  that  be  pretty  constant  all  the  year  round  ? 

No  ;  that  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  Government  work.  It  will  be 
more  constant  with  me  now,  because  my  trade  will  be  more  continuous,  but  not 
so  extensive. 

24106.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  work  is  more  liable  to  sudden 
fluctuations  than  ordinary  trade? 

'Ihe  Government  work  is  of  an  exceedingly  intermittent  nature.  It  extends 
pofsibly  to  a  few  months,  and  then  there  may  be  a  lapse  of  some  three  or  four 
months  :  and  that  is  where  it  deals  so  very  hardly  with  the  workers ;  and  of 
course  the  fact  that  a  contractor  obtains  a  contract  at  one  period  of  the  year  is 
no  guarantee  that  he  will  obtain  it  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  it  is  again  put 
up  for  competition. 

24107.  What  kind  of  work  would  you  say  ough  not  to  be  done  by  women 
shaft-tugs,  for  instance  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  should  think  that  would  be  very  heavy  for 
wciiien.  We  had  son  e,  I  believe,  made  at  Walsall  by  women,  and  they  were 
very  well  made,  but  only  a  few  of  them.  I  believe  there  are  some  women  that 
can  make  them  as  well  as  men. 

;24io8.  Ross 
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24108.  lloss  &  Co.  have  had  a  verv  large  number  of  lejections,  have  they 
not  ? 

We  always  had  rejections  ;  the  proportion  is  in  the  original  Blue  Book. 

24109.  How  do  you  account  for  that  very  large  number  of  rejections  ? 

I  take  it  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  was  due  to  the  workmen  al  times 
of  pressure  ;  to  this  1  attribute  the  difficulties  in  which  we  were  placed,  when 
it  was  impossible  for  either  my  foreman  inside  the  factory,  or  the  piece-master 
outside  the  factory,  to  bestow  the  same  care  and  attention  upon  it  as  they  would 
have  devoted  to  it  uniier  ordinary  circumstances,  and  if  they  had  been  gi\  en 
plenty  of  time  to  do  the  work. 

24110.  That  would  equally  affect  other  contractors,  would  it  not? 

1  think  so.  I  do  not  think  our  rejections  are  excessive  compared  with  other 
contractors. 

24111.  Then  I  do  understand  from  you  that  it  requires  some  considerable 
care  and  supervision  in  passing  these  articles  ? 

Yes;  a  supervision  which  in  times  of  pressure  it  is  almost  impossible  with 
our  ordinary  staff  to  give. 

241  12.  Do  you  not  attribute  the  bad  work,  and  the  use  of  improper  thread, 
and  an  insufficient  number  of  stitches,  and  so  on,  to  the  low  prices  paid  r 
They  might  run  together;  that  would  be  the  tendency, 

241  13.  The  tendency  under  very  low  wages  w^ould  be  for  men  to  scamp  their 
work  ? 

That  might  be  the  tendency,  but  that  would  be  no  excuse  for  rejection  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  viz.,  the  fact  that  a  low  price  was  paid  ;  simply  for  the 
reason  that  a  pattern  is  given  to  w  ork  to. 

24]  14.  What  becomes  of  these  rejections.  In  some  cases  you  have  had 
rejections  up  to  30  or  40  per  cent.,  have  you  not  ? 

That  would  be  very  exceptional.  I  think  our  average  of  rejections  in  that 
tabulated  statement  is  about  8  per  cent. 

241  15,  What  becomes  of  those  rejections? 

Some  of  them  would  be  rejected  tor  repairable  causes  ;  a  very  great  propor- 
tion for .  repairable  causes;  of  the  others,  some  would  be  sold  for  export, 
and  others,  perhaps  of  a  pattern  that  we  could  find  no  market  for,  one  might 
have  to  keep  for  years. 

24116.  With  regard  to  the  goods  made  by  persons  sub-contracting  from  you; 
I  suppose  you  would  hold  them  responsible  for  bad  workmanship  ? 

That  is  so. 

24117.  You  would  return  them  to  them  ? 
Yes,  for  bad  workmanship. 

241 1  8.  And  they  would  have  them  altered  and  sent  back  again  to  you  ? 
That  is  so. 

24119.  You  would  not  pay  them,  I  suppose,  till  you  got  them  back  in  such 
condition  that  they  would  pass  the  Government  viewer? 
That  would  be  the  principle. 

241  20.  Who  were  your  sub-contractors  ? 

Squires  was  the  principal.  When  we  were  slack,  Squires  had  very  little  to 
do,  and  when  we  were  busy  he  monopolised  the  greatest  part  of  the  work. 

24121.  Potton  ? 

Potton,  until  some  three  years  ago,  when  a  large  order  for  valises  was  taken 
by  another  house  who  employed  Potton,  and  he  has  done  very  little  for  us  since. 

24122.  And  Harold  ;  does  he  sub-contract  for  you  ? 

Harold  also  sub-contracts  for  us,  but  unfortunately  has  had  very  little  to  do 
of  late.    He  is  at  the  present  moment  doing  a  httle  for  me. 

(11.)  3x3  24123.  Is 
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24123.  Is  there  anything  in  the  contracts  you  got  from  Government  about 
not  sub-contracting  the  work  ? 

No. 

24124.  It  was  perfectly  well  understood  that  you  did  ? 
•  That  1  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

24125.  The  sub-contractors  would  go  to  Woolwich  if  complaints  were  made  ; 
would  they  not  ? 

At  limes,  if  there  were  complaints,  they  w'ould. 

24126.  Could  you  give  us  any  list  of  Government  prices  when  you 
were  contracting  for  the  Government,  and  your  prices  for  the  sub- 
contr:icting  ? 

I  could  do  that ;  but  the  War  Office  have  the  whole  of  the  prices  paid  to  all 
the  contractors. 

241  27.  You  are  not  prejjared  to  give  it  now? 
No. 

24128.  I  think  you  said  that,  in  your  opinion,  you  did  not  suffer  from  more 
rejections  tlian  anybody  else  ? 
In  times  of  ])ressure. 

241  29.  Under  similar  circumstances? 

Under  similar  circumstances  ;  in  the  cases  of  some,  of  course,  the  per-centage 
is  lower  in  that  list,  and  in  some  more ;  we  stand  somewhere  about  mid-way,  I 
take  it. 

24130.  Do  you  know  whether  any  list  of  prices  has  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Nepean,  the  Director  of  Contracts? 

I  believe  all  the  contractors  are  now  furnished  with  lists  of  prices  to  work- 
people. 

241 3 1 .  The  prices  that  are  to  be  paid  for  wages,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

241.52.  Did  you  ever  get  complaints  from  a  society  of  workers,  in  1886,  as  to 
the  prices  that  were  paid  ? 

1  bad  a  letter  asking-  me  to  keep  the  work  in  London,  but  I  was  not  able  to 
do  so  ;  because  my  contracts  were  based  on  the  Walsall  prices,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  get  them  done  there. 

24133.  Lord  Basing.]  Who  wrote  that  letter  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  some  one  connected  with  the  society  just 
started. 

24134-  Chairman.^  A  society  among  the  operatives? 
A  society  among  the  operatives. 

24135.  1  will  just  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  iVlr.  Harcombe,  on 
page  484,  Question  4957 ;  I  asked  him  :  "  You  have  nothing  particular  to 
add  to  what  he  has  said?"  (that  is  alluding  to  the  former  witness)  —  and 
the  witnci^s  replied:  "Only  about  Mr.  Tomlin,  at  Ross  &  Co.;  I  should 
like  to  tell  liim  this :  he  contracts  at  Ross  &  Co.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  a  rare  large  order  for  the  Red  Sea  service,  and  we  formed  a  society, 
and  because  we  formed  a  society  he  tried  to  crush  us,  to  put  us  in  the 
union  because  we  would  not  do  his  work  at  his  ]jrice,  ;  and  he  sent  it 
to  Walsall  and  said  he  would  get  it  cheaper  done  there;  and  he  ha  1  a  rare 
number  of  rejections  forbad  work."  That  seems  to  infer  that  because  the  men 
formed  a  socic  ty  to  keep  up  prices  or  put  up  the  prices,  you  sent  the  work 
down  to  Walsall,  and  also  that  the  work  was  badly  done  in  Walsall,  and  that  you 
had  a  number  of  lejections  in  consequence.  Have  you  anything  you  would 
like  to  say  about  that  ? 

To  say  that  1  refused  to  employ  the  men  because  they  belonged  to  a  union 
is  untrue.    I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  a  large  society  started  ;  but  to  be  of 

service 
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service  it  must  include  the  workers  at  Walsall.  Those  contracts  were  taken 
before  I  received  that  letter  ;  the  work  was  in  progress  in  Walsall,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  complete  them  in  Walsall  at  the  \Valsall  prices. 

2^^136.  In  fact  you  based  your  contracts  on  the  price  of  labour  at  Walsall  ? 
That  is  so. 

24137.  Before  you  received  the  letter? 
Yes. 

24138.  And  before  the  men  formed  ihe  society  ? 

Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  belief;  with  regard  to  the  society,  I  am  not  certain  of 
the  date  of  the  formation  of  it. 

24139.  As  to  the  number  of  the  rejecti ms  ;  was  much  of  that  contract 
rejected  ? 

In  the  earlier  stages  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  Walsall,  but  subse- 
quently the  v\ork  was  done  perfectly  well.  You  would  naturally  suppose  that 
in  going-  down  there  fresh,  we  should  not  secure  the  best  of  the  hands  im- 
mediately. 

24140.  Tlie  price  of  leather  has  fallen  considerably,  has  it  not,  lately  ? 
Somewhat ;  not  tn  a  very  large  extent,  and  only  for  certain  things. 

24141.  Has  it  fallen  in  the  quality  of  leather  that  you  use  for  Army  accoutre- 
ments ? 

Yes,  with  the  single  exception  of  buff,  which  remains  the  same. 

24142.  Have  the  Government  prices  fallen? 

As  a  whole,  yes.  Shall  I  give  your  Lordships  an  instance,  one  that  has  come 
before  you  several  times,  I  mean  valises.  The  contract  piice  for  valises  was, 
I  believe,  some  three  years  ago,  about  6  s.  I  d. ;  the  contracts  last  year,  I  believe, 
were  taken  under  5^.  8  d. 

24143.  Would  that  reduction  be  proportionate  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
leather,  or  larger  than  the  fall  in  leather? 

1  do  not  think  that  the  fall  in  leather  would  correspond  with  the  whole  of 
that  fall,  but  only  account  for  a  part  of  it ;  because  a  large  amount  of  canvas  is 
used  in  that,  in  which,  I  believe,  there  was  no  difference  in  price, 

24144.  Wages  have  fallen  very  considerably,  have  they  not  ? 
Wages  have  (alien  considerably. 

24145.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

Competition  nith  Walsall,  I  gave  your  Lordship  an  instance  of  the  neces- 
sity for  our  going  to  Walsall. 

24146.  Should  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  you  attribute  it  to  the  competition 
of  female  labour  in  Walsall  with  male  labour  in  London  ? 

Yes. 

24147.  1  supjjdse  when  you  mention  the  valise,  you  mean  precisely  the  same 
article  ? 

Yes,  I  mean  the  one  that  on  Tuesday  was  produced  to  your  Lordships  by  Mr, 
Potton  ;  the  1882  pattern  valise, 

24148.  When  was  it  6  Id.? 

In  J885,  or  the  early  part  of  1886,  it  was  6  s.  1  d.,  and  in  1887  and  1888  it 
was  b  s.  7  d.,  or  thereabouts. 

24149.  Precisely  the  same  article  ?  \ 
Yes. 

24150.  The  same  amount  of  material  in  it,  and  the  same  make  ? 
Precisely  the  same  pattern. 

24151.  Will  you  look  at  page  465,  No.  4726  ;  your  firm  is  mentioned  a  good 
deal  there  in  Mr.  Morrison's  evidence.    He  says:   "Walsall  is  renowned  as 

(n.)  3x4  being 
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being  a  town  of  sweaters,  and  there  the  system  exists  in  its  worst  form.  From 
personal  observations  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  where  the  stitchers  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  sweaters,  there  the  greatest  amount  of  misery  and  degradation 
abounds.  1  beg  to  compare  the  prices  of  VV,  Middlemore  of  Birmingham,  who 
arranged  with  their  preparers  and  finishers  to  pay  a  stipulated  price  for  stitching, 
with  the  firm  of  ROss  &,  Co.,  &c.,  who,  through  tlie  sweaters,  pay  the  worst  of 
prices.  Middlemore,  for  instance,  for  shoe-pocket,  with  hinge  and  straj),  pays 
5  s.  per  dozen;  the  small  slioe-pocket,  without  hing-e  and  strap,  4  s.  per  dozen. 
Potton,  one  of  Ross  &  Co.'s  sweaters,  i)ays  for  the  same  articles  4  s.  and  3  s. 
per  dozen.  For  shaft-tugs,  Mr.  Middlemore  pays  \  s.  9  6?.  per  pair;  Potton 
pays,  for  Ross  &  Co.,  1  s.  i^er  p:iir."  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  about 
that  ? 

No  ;  I  am  not  aware  of  the  division  of  the  prices  at  that  time, 

24152.  I  suppose  you  would  not  know,  in  fact,  what  the  men  who  sub- 
contracted wei  e  paying  ? 

Not  as  a  rule.  Squires  would  at  times  tell  me.  But  it  is  only  fair  in 
speaking-  of  a  middle-man  such  as  Squires,  that  I  should  say  that  only  on  one 
occasion  has  there  ever  come  to  my  knowledge  any  difference  between  the 
workers  and  the  middle-men,  that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  workmen 
represented  that  the  middle  man  was  reserving  too  much  of  the  price  for  him- 
self. A  complaint  was  made  to  me  on  one  occasion,  but  not  in  connection  with 
any  names  that  have  come  before  your  LordshijiS. 

24153.  I  suppose  you  could  give  me  a  list  of  the  prices  you  paid  to  these 
middle-men  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

241  f,4.  Can  you  give  it  now  ? 
No. 

24155.  You  will  let  me  have  it.  I  mean  a  list  of  the  prices  of  army 
accoutrements  ? 

Yes.    {Vide  Appendix  N.) 

24156.  I  think  it  will  be  well  if  yon  give  me  a  list  of  army  accoutrements 
generally,  with  the  prices  that  you  paid  to  these  various  middle-men,  to  com- 
pare with  the  prices  that  they  paid  ? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  with  regard  to  the  prices  that  they  paid  ;  at  times 
I  was  aware  of  the  prices  that  Squires  paid,  because  at  times  I  might  casually 
put  it  to  him.    "  What  did  you  pay  for  stitching  "  ? 

2^157.  1  will  just  call  your  attention  to  one  answer  on  page  4/9,  at  No.  4883, 
in  John  Corin's  evidence.  He  says,  alluding  to  buff  pouches:  "In  1885,  buff 
[)0uches  were  paid  b  d.  for;  I  paid  '6hd.  for  stitching.  In  1887  they  were  paid 
4  d.  for  ;  I  paid  3  d.  for  stitching.  At  the  present  time,  and  for  some  months 
past,  Alexander  Ross  &  Co.  have  deteruiined  to  do  away  with  the  sweaters,  as 
they  termed  them,  and  they  undertook  to  employ  a  lot  of  girls  inside;  and 
instead  of  paying  them  the  same  price  as  the  sweater  did  outside  3  d.,  they  only 
paid  them  2  f/."    Is  that  correct  ? 

I  believe  it  was  for  some  little  time,  but  a  very  short  time  ;  the  price  has 
remained  at  3  d.  with  a  very  slight  exception  for  some  years.  The  price  was 
originally  4  d.  and  4|  d.,  but  a  large  amount  of  the  work  of  preparing  was  done 
by  machinery,  and  the  price  tlien  came  down  to  3  d.,  at  which,  with  a  very 
trifling  exception,  it  has  remained  for  some  years;  there  were  very  few  made  at 
that  pi  ice  of  2  d.,  and  they  were  made  by  some  learners,  with  not  a  very  satis- 
factory result. 

24158.  It  goes  on  :  ''There  is  a  black  pouch,  the  same  sort  of  pouch  that 
was  paid  d.  for  in  1885  ;  in  188t)  they  lowered  them  to  A\  d.,  which,  at  the 
time  they  were  6^  d.,  1  paid  5  d.  for  sewing ;  at  the  time  they  were  A^d.,  I  paid 
34  i/.  for  sewing ;  sea-service  waist-belt?,  'Sid.;  and  I  paid  2  s.  9  d.  a  dozen, 
2 1  d.  each.  The  shaft -tugs  were  paid  in  1886,  8d. ;  and  I  paid  6  d.  for  sewing; 
that  left  2  d.  for  finishing  otl",  which  I  did  a  few,  but  1  could  not  take  any  more, 

as 
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as  they  were  such  a  disgraceful  price.  Head  collars,  ns  a  foreman  informed  i!ie, 
he  received  some  I  s.  4  d.  each  tor  them  ;  at  the  prt  sent  time  they  are  9  d.,  with 
2d.  extra  work  in  them,  and  they  try  to  get  tliem  done  at  8  d.  This  is  Alex- 
ander RosS  &  Co.  I  am  i-peaking  of  only."    Js  that  correct? 

I  think  it  would  be  practically  correct,  because  !ie  would  have  the  books  that 
he  would  be  taking  from  u?  at  the  time.  But  tliat  all  comes  under  the  answer 
that  I  originally  gave  your  Lordship  :  Competition  between  London  and  Walsall, 
under  which  those  contracts  were  taken. 

24159.  Do  you  think  that  the  tendency  is  for  work  to  go  out  of  London  to 
Walsall  ? 

The  tendency  would  be,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  higher  wages  in 
London  than  in  Walsall;  there  is  more  female  la')our  in  Walsall  tlum  in 
London. 

24160.  But  do  you  think  that  the  work  is  leaving  London  to  go  into  Walsall  ? 
1  am  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  that.    There  is  a  very  large  amount  of 

Government  work  to  my  knowledge  done  in  Birmingham  and  V\  alsall  of  late 
yeais,  quite  a*  much  as  in  London.  I  should  think  previously  it  was  done  to 
a  very  limited  extent. 

24161.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  Government  contractors  should  not  exe- 
cute all  their  contracts  themselves,  without  sub  contractino:  ? 

No;  I  believe  it  would  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  the  workmen. 

24162.  You  think  it  could  be  done  r 

I  think  it  could  be  done.  The  Government  would  have  to  pay  more  moneys 
it  would  involve  extra  cost. 

24163.  For  more  plant  and  machinery  ? 
Yes. 

24164.  And  larger  buildings  r 

Yes  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  the  workmen. 

24165.  The  contractor  would  be  able  to  exercise  a  better  supervision  in  that 
case  ? 

That  is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  much  inquiry.  Some  time  ago 
I  went  into  the  question  to  see  how  far  sub-contracting  could  be  avoided  in 
future,  and  my  Ijringing  Squires  in  was  an  outcome  of  that  conclusion.  If  that 
which  you  suggest  had  been  done,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  troubles  could  have 
occurred  in  our  factory  which  have  occurred. 

24166.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  about  the  people  who  work  for  you  out- 
side, as  to  the  condition  of  their  houses,  and  how  they  live  ? 

No.  I  know  many  of  them  have  worked  for  us  for  many  years,  and,  there- 
fore, I  assume  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  a  living  that  way.  I  think 
Squires  told  your  Lordship  that  some  had  worked  for  the  firm  for  30  or  40 
years  ;  my  foremen  and  most  of  the  people  about  the  place  have  worked  in  it  for 
25  years  and  over  ;  my  cashier  has  been  with  us  for  25  years ;  though  a  great 
part  of  the  labour  that  is  required  for  these  accoutrements  is  of  a  fugitive 
description. 

24167.  Lord  Basing.]  I  understand  that  you  contract  directly  with  the 
Government  ? 

We  do  not  now,  we  did  ;  we  have  not  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

24168.  Were  you  speaking  of  your  sub-contractors,  and  your  deahngs  with 
them,  in  your  answer  in  reference  to  your  experience  in  carrying  oat  Govern- 
ment contracts  ? 

Of  some  years  ago. 

24169.  And  you  also  spoke  of  lower  prices  which  the  Government  are  now 
paying  compared  with  some  years  ago  ? 

No,  I  spoke  of  the  prices  paid  in  1887,  and  the  beginning  of  1888,  as  com- 
pared with  some  years  ago. 

(11.)  3  Y  54170.  At 
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^  24170.  At  all  events  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  prices  to  be  got  from  the 
Government? 
Yes. 

24171.  Was  that  due  to  the  competition  amongst  contractors,  or  was  it  due 
in  your  opinion,  to  the  increasing  severity  of  the  dealings  of  the  sub-contractors  } 

JNo;  I  take  it  that  it  "Aould  be  due  to  the  competition  between  the  contractors. 

24172.  How  could  the  contractors,  compeiing  iigainst  each  other,  bring 
down  the  terms  of  their  contracts  with  the  \V;,r  Office,  except  throuoh  the 
ao-o  ncy  of  sub -contractors  assisting  them  to  do  so  ?  ^ 

They  of  necessity  employed  snb-contractors  to  assist  them  ? 

24173-  'fhat  was  the  re  ason  why,  at  the  period  you  spoke  of,  lower  prices 
W(  re  paid  by  the  War  Office  for  their  contracts  ? 
That  would  be  one  of  the  reasons. 

24174.  Did  the  War  Office  ever  caution  contractors  that  they  were  not  to 
take  advantage  of  the  market  rate  of  labour,  which  they  could  get  sub-con- 
tractors to  accept  r 

IN'ever  within  my  knowledge. 

24175.  Therefore  the  Government  liave  always  had  the  full  enjoyment  and 
the  full  benefit  of  what  1  may  call  the  sweating  competition  ? 

That  is  so. 

24176.  They  never  in  any  way  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  operating  to  the 
advantage  (»f  the  public  service? 

Never  to  my  knowledge. 

24177.  Chairman.']  Did  I  ask  you  if  you  were  making  any  of  these  Slade- 
AVallace  pouches  now  r 

\\c  are  making  some  for  private  orders,  not  for  Government. 

24178.  What  are  they  for,  do  you  know  ? 
Yes  ;  for  Volunteer  regiments. 

24179.  Do  Volunteers  use  them  r 
They  are  adopting  them  now. 

24180.  How  do  you  get  tlie  orders  for  the  Volunteer  accoutrements? 
Partly  direct  from  the  volunteers,  but  habitually  through  clothiers  and  other 

intermediaries. 

24181.  Are  the  pc'Uches  priced  the  same  as  the  Army  pattern? 

These  j)0uches  are  ;  but  that  is  not  entirely  the  practice  to  have  similar 
patterns  for  the  Volunteers,  bet  these  pouches  are  the  same  in  every  rt  spect. 

24182.  You  get  the  order  for  them  as  for  Volunteers  ? 
Y'^es ;  1  know  they  were  for  Volunteers. 

24183.  How  do  you  know? 

Because  I  supply  the  V^olunteer  regiments  direct,  in  the  instance  you  refer 
to,  the  Slade-Wallace  pouch. 

24184.  Is  there  anything  that  you  would  like  to  add  to  your  evidence  ? 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  might  draw  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
clause  of  the  Factory  Acts  which  you  spoke  about  just  now.  Of  course  that 
might  operate  very  unfairly  to  certain  of  the  workers  ;  for  instance,  women  at 
home,  unable  to  leave  their  homes,  invalids,  people  suffering  from  disease,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  infectious  disease,  or  anything  of  that  sort;  but  infirmities  of 
some  description,  who  are  now  able  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week,  but  who 
would  be  unable  to  leave  their  homes  and  go  into  a  factory  to  work.  We  have 
one  or  two  in  our  firm  of  such  a  character  as  that,  against  whom  it  might 
operate  harshly. 

iJ4i  85.  You  mean  if  all  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  factories  ? 

Yes  ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  they  might  have  the  option  of  it.  Personally 
I  am  determined,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  payments  to 
middlemen;  that  what  wages  competition  will  enable  us  to  pay  shall  be  paid 

direct 
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direct  to  the  workpeople; ;  and  if  that  can  be  increased  by  organisation  or  ma- 
chinery in  the  factory,  that  i-^  to  say,  if  advjintaf^e  can  be  taken  of  the  means  of 
organisation  and  machinery  in  the  factor,  it  shall  be  done,  but  I  shouhi  be 
sorry  to  do  away  with  giving  work  out  to  some  of  these  people  because  I  have 
in  mind  widows  of  old  foremen  arid  workmen  employed  ahout  the  place  who 
arc  able  to  earn  a  few  shillings  a  week".  I  think,  moreover,  that  these  middle- 
men might  be  employed  as  managers  and  foremenj  so  that  their  livelihood  would 
not  he  taken  awa}'. 

241 8(').  But  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  away  with  the  regular 
system  of  sub-contracting  and  stdl  have  some  out-work? 

Yes;  I  sh(juld  suggest  that  the  worker  should  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  compulsory  clause  inserted. 

24187.  h<ml  Basuiff.]  What  is  that  cl  iuse  ? 

That  work  nmst  he  done  within  the  factory.  I  am  referring  now  to  the 
Government  contracts  particularly. 

24188.  Yon  think  if  you  were  under  an  obligation  to  deal  with  the  wage- 
earning  people  themselves,  and  not  employing  a  middle-mai;,  yoti  could  give 
them  lietter  wages,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Government  would  pay  the 
same  prices  as  now 

Yes,  1  b 'lieve  so  ;  that  by  organis  itiou  and  machinery  a  certain  amount  of 
money  might  be  saved.    I  am  putling  it  to  the  test  in  my  private  trade. 

24189.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  without  a  legal  obligation  ? 
Yes  ;  one  is  strong  enough  to  do  it  to  a  small  extent. 

24190.  Chairman."\  Do  you  think  that  a  clause  in  the  contract  forbidding  the 
contract  to  be  put  out  would  have  any  effect  r 

In  a  Government  contract,  most  cerlainly  ;  a  contractor  dare  not  infringe  it  : 
But  what  I  was  anxious  to  di'aw  your  Lordships'  attention  to  was  that  it  was 
not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  certain  widows. 

2411)1.  Lord  Basing.']  I  did  not  mean  by  "obligation"  that  you  should 
necessarily  bring  them  into  the  factory,  but  that  you  should  deal  with  the  work- 
people in  their  own  houses  ? 

That  I  think  would  be  perfectly  possible. 

24192.  iliairmaii.']  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? 

1  would  like  to  say  that  my  recollection  carries  me  back,  and  that  what 
Squires  said  before  your  Lordship  is  correct.  The  estimate  for  a  contract 
would  be  made  up  this  way  :  I  should  estimate  for  my  leather  and  for  my 
material,  and  I  should  consult  Squires  possibly,  and  one  or  two  others  who,  in 
their  I  urn  would  consult  certain  of  the  workers  with  them,  and  011  the  aggregate 
of  those  various  elements  of  price  I  should  base  my  contract.  Then  your  Lord- 
ship asked  me  a  question  as  to  whether  a  better  supervision  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  Government  as  well  as  to  the  workers. 

24193.  I  think  I  asked  you  whether,  in  your  opinion,  if  the  work  was  c  irried 
on  uKjre  largely  in  factories  the  contractor  could  exercise  a  better  supervision  r 

In  two  contracts  I  tried  it,  tlie  year  before  last  as  compared  with  last  year. 
One  contract  was  for  75,000  articles  on  which  I  had  heavy  rejections  in  188/, 
when  they  were  given  out  in  the  ordinary  way  to  middlemen  In  1888  they 
were  done  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  my  foremen,  not  done  in  the 
factory,  but  taken  in  and  out,  and  given  to  the  actual  workers  by  that 
man,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  operate  as  well  as  if  done  in  the  factory, 
immediately  under  the  foreman's  supervision,  and  the  percentage  was  reduced 
then  down  to  3  per  cent.  On  another  contract  for  110,000  articles  in  1887, 
my  ])ercentage  of  njections  was  4^  per  cent.  I  made  arrangements  for  a 
more  complete  supervision  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the  foremen,  and  the 
percentage  of  rejections  was  reduced  to  under  2  per  cent.  Those  are  the 
only  two  instances  in  which  I  had  tried  it  previously. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
(II.)  3Y2 
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Mr  JABFZ  smith,  having  be.  n  re-calletl,  is  further  Exammed, 

as  follows : 

24194.  Chairman.^  You  desii'i",  I  believe,  to  make  some  corr^-ctioiis  ? 
There  is  an  answer  here  I  wish  to  correct,  at  page  4/0,  dnesfion  2c52lO,  (hat 
is,  as  to  the  price  of  the  belt  which  I  gave  as  2  d. 

■2419,5.  You  say:  "  They  wer.i  sewn  complete;  that  is  just  a  straight  strip 
cut  out,  and  the  uian  has  to  prepare  it,  punch  it,  prick  it,  and  do  all  the  work 
th;it  is  required  ro  it  to  make  it  up  as  you  see  it  now,  for  2  </.  ; "  is  that  what 
you  mean  ? 

Yes,  that  is  it.  '1  he  price  paid  by  the  contractor  to  the  sweater  is  2i  d.  ;  the 
farthing  is  calculated  to  cover  the  cost  of  fetching  to  and  fro,  as  they  are  given 
out  a  few  at  t!.e  time,  and  he  has  to  ])ay  a  man  to  fetch  tliem  to  and  fro.  It 
might  lead  to  a  mistake  if  I  left  it  without  that  explanation.  I  have  another 
one  on  page  472,  at  No.  23236,  at  the  bottom  part  I  say  there:  "Some  of 
the  prices  have  been  raised.  In  the  case  of  Colonel  Wallace's  and  Hebbert's, 
they  started  at  the  same  price  that  they  aie  paying  now."'  Colonel  Wallace  is 
paying  a  higher  price  now  than  he  started  at,  bat  Hebbert's  are  p:iying  the 
same  as  they  started  at;  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Wallace,  he  has  raised  his  price. 
That  is  all  that  I  have  noticed  at  present.  I  would  like  to  make  an  explanation 
on  the  prices  paid  by  Mr.  Potton  in  1885  and  1888.  I  think  Mr.  Potton  gives 
you  his  prices  h  r  November  1885.  1  am  (|Uoting  prices  from  the  summer  of 
of  1885. 

24196.  The  jjrices  of  1885  you  are  speaking  of? 
Yes. 

24197.  But  Mr.  Potton  said  you  were  correct  ? 

At  the  W  s.  9  d.  You  will  understand  that  I  am  speaking-  on  the  sewing 
there.  I  did  not  do  the  machining  or  the  riveting  ;  therefore  I  did  not  speak 
on  that  point.  The  price  during  the  summer  of  1885  was  I]  s.  9  d.  per  dozen 
for  sewing  alone,  and  Ibr  the  same  work,  the  latter  part  of  1887  and  the  early 
part  of  1888,  it  wss  7  s.  10  d.  1  will  give  your  Lordship  the  figures  if  you  wish 
it,  so  that  you  can  compare  them. 

24198.  You  can,  if  you  like,  give  us  the  items.  Take  the  backing  first,  as 
we  had  it  first  before  ? 

The  back  fittings  were  4  s.  per  dozen ;  that  is  in  the  summer  of  1885. 

241 119.  Fronts  and  gussets? 
Two  shillings  a  ui  threepence. 

24200.  And  seaming? 
Three  shillings. 

24201.  The  corner-pieceing? 
Two  shiUings. 

24202.  The  welting  ? 
Sixpence  per  dozen. 

23203.  And  in  addition  to  that,  you  say  the  machining  and  riveting  had  to  be 
done  ? 

I  do  not  touch  on  that ;  he  adds,  that  if  he  were  to  add  that  at  the  time  of 
the  vear  that  1  mean,  I  think  it  would  bring  his  total  to  about      s.  6  d. 

24204.  When  were  the  prices  changed,  because  the  prices  which  Mr.  Potton 
gave  us  for  1885  were  :  3  5.  3  d.  for  backing,  instead  of  As.-,  \  s.9d.  for  front 
and  gusset,  instead  of  2  s.  ^  d  ;  2s.QdAo^  seaming  instead  of  3  s.;  \  s.  Q  d.  for 
corner  ineccing,  instead  of  2  5. ;  and  6  d.,  the  same,  for  welting  r 

Thatwas  after  a  reduction  or  two  had  been  made. 

24205.  When 
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24205.  When  was  that  rt'duction  ? 

I  tiiiiik  about  August  one  reduction,  but  I  wjuld  not  be  certain  on  that;  but 
in  1887-88  they  had  been  reduced  to  7  s.  10  c?.,  total  for  sewing.  Shall  1  give 
your  Lordships  the  items  of  it  ? 

24206.  I  think  we  have  got  them  :  backing-  3 s.  ;  front  and  gusset  1  3d.; 
seaming  2  s.;  corner  pieceing  1  ^.  3  (?. ;  welting  4  c?.;  and  2  s.  9  d.  for  the 
machinmcy  and  riveting,  made  the  whole  up  to  10*.  7  ^.  ? 

Yes. 

24207.  And  you  would  say  that  the  same  2  5.  9  d.  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
11  5.  9  d.,  in  the  summer  of  1885  ? 

Ye.-i;  You  will  find  the  same  margin  of  ditference ;  the  reduction  was 
3*.  11  d.  per  dozen  iu  either  way.  This  reduction  was  made  entirely  on  the 
work,  on  the  sewing  ? 

2420  S.  Have  you  any  tiling  more  you  wish  to  say  r 

I  think  there  was  another  point  or  two.    Mr.  Potton  stated  that  I  stated  in 
my  evidence  that  \  informed  the  sanitary  officer.    1  did  not. 

24209.  I  corrected  li'ir  iir  that  ? 

I  thank  your  Lordship.  And,  again,  when  he  came  round  with  his  solicitor, 
the  facts  I  denied  were  facts  that  were  alleged  against  ma  th.it  I  did  not 
state.  In  fact  one  was  this:  he  said  he  knciv  that  I  stated  that  he  was  a 
potman,  because  he  h  id  a  man  here  that  heard  me  say  it.  Of  course  I  denied 
it,  and  I  referred  them  to  the  House  of  Lords  if  they  wished  to  see  the  evidence, 
and  I  tliink  it  is  hardly  the  thing  to  be  called  a  scoundrel  by  any  one  foi'  stating 
the  truth,  If  your  Lordship  investigates  the  case  throughout,  you  will  find  that 
my  evidence  is  entirely  correct.  As  to  the  notices  that  were  posted,  I  would 
like  to  give  a  little  evidence  upon  that  point. 

24210.  What  notices? 

On  Mr.  Potton's  trap-door  at  his  workshops. 

24211.  1  asked  Mr.  Potton  if  he  had  any  notices  posted  up.  and  he  said 
No.? 

In  1885-86  they  -were  posted  at  various  times. 

24212.  You  mean  as  to  the  stitching  ? 

Yes  ;  and  they  were  signed,  "  By  order,  G.  Potton." 

24213.  You  have  seen  them  posted  yourself? 

Yes,  I  have,  and  I  know  he  has  seen  them  himself ;  and  I  know  that  on  one 
it  stated  that  three  stitches  to  ih'^  inch  was  the  regulation  stitch,  but  they  would 
be  passed  with  two  and  a-half ;  and  another  was  to  the  effect  that  with  less 
than  two  and  a-half  stitches  to  the  inch  only  2  d.  would  be  paid  instead 
oi  2kd. 

24214.  Were  you  working  at  Mr.  Potton's  then  ? 

Yes,  and  I  can  state  the  fact  that  a  foreigner,  a  Swiss  (we  know  him  by  the  ■ 
name  of  Hedgiker,  but  I  cannot  spell  it)  had  a  halfpenny  struck  off  several 
times  for  sending  in   stitches  less  than  two  and  a-half  per  inch  on  the 
valises. 

24215.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  of  anything  jnst  now. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  To-morrow, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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Earl  of  Derby.  Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 

Earl  Brownlow.  Mount-Earl). 

Viscount  Gordon  (  Earl  of  Aberdeeny  Lord  MoNKSWELL. 

Lord  FOXFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick).  '^^^'^  Thring. 

Lord  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


GEORGE  H.  WOODCOCK,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows : 

242  1 6.  Chairman.']  What  are  you  r 
A  harness  maker. 

24217.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
At  Birmingham. 

24218.  Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  trades  union  ? 

I  am  secretary  of  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Union  of  the  Sadlers  and 
Harness  Makers. 

24219.  Are  army  accoutrement  makers  included  in  your  branch  ? 
When  they  are  harness  makers  as  well. 

24220.  Is  that  generally  the  case  ? 
In  all  cases  when  they  are  members. 

24221.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  Army  accoutreraent-mrkiog  at 
Walsall  ? 

Only  from  information  I  have  had  given  me  by  men  who  have  worked  on  the 
orders. 

24222.  Members  of  your  union  ? 

Some,  and  some  not;  generally  from  the  workpeople. 

24223.  But  do  you  represent  the  workpeople  at  Walsall  ? 
No. 

24224.  They  have  not  deputed  you  to  speak  for  them  ? 

Only  the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  union.  I  have  evidence  in  one  case  of 
a  Walsall  contract. 

24225.  How  is  the  work  carried  on  in  Birmingham  ;  in  factories  or  in 
shops  ? 

In  factories,  mostly  on  the  ground. 

24226.  Does  the  same  apply  to  Walsall,  do  you  know? 

Not  to  such  an  extent ;  there  is  more  home  work,  I  believe,  there. 

24227.  How  is  this  work  done  at  Birmingham  ? 
Fairly  well. 

24228.  I  mean,  how  is  the  contract  carried  out  in  factories? 

The  contractor  gives  it  out  to  the  preparer,  who  in  most  cases  finds  his  own 
stitchers,  and  then  he  finishes  it. 

(11.)  3^4  24220.  When 
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24229.  When  you  say  the  coniractor  gives  it  out  to  tlie  preparer,  do  you 
mean  he  sub-lets  a  part  of  the  contract  to  ihe  preparer? 

To  his  own  workpeople  on  the  ground. 

24230.  Just  .explain  that? 

A  contractor  lias  an  order,  and  he  gives  the  s^haft-tugs,  we  will  say,  out  in 
quantities  to  each  preparer,  wlio  then  employs  his  own  stitchers,  finishes  them, 
and  books  it,  and  draws  his  money  and  pays  the  stitchers  himself. 

24231.  Does  he  airange  the  price  that  the  stitchers  are  to  have? 

The  preparers  between  themselves,  I  believe,  generally  ;  that  is,  before  the 
prices  were  fixed. 

24232.  Are  these  preparers  paid  by  time,  or  how  are  they  paid  ? 
Piece-work. 

24233.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  they  are  paid  so  much  for  preparing 
and  finishing  the  work,  and  then  they  get  the  stitching  done  the  best  way  they 
can  themselves  ? 

And  they  pay  for  it  out  of  the  price  they  get- 

24234  Is  the  stitching  done  in  the  factory  ? 
Yes,  I  believe  so,  in  Birmingham. 

24235.  Earl  of  Limerick.~\  You  say  you  "  belirve  "  ;  you  are  not  speaking  of 
your  own  personal  knowledge,  you  mean  ? 

Well,  1  can  say  positively  that  the  principal  part  of  it  is  ;  there  may  be,  in 
time  of  pressure,  souie  done  outside. 

24236.  Chairman.~\  But  the  habit  is  to  have  it  all  done  in  the  factories,  and 
not  done  by  people  working  outside? 

Yes. 

24237.  Are  women  employed  in  this  work  ? 
Yes. 

24238.  Largely  ? 

Yes ;  in  the  lighter  portion  of  the  work,  principally  women. 

24239.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  they  also  do  the  heavier  work,  like  shaft-tugs, 
back -bands,  and  so  on;  are  they  done  by  the  women  ? 

The  information  I  have  collected  is  that  2^-inch  shaft-tugs  were  given  out, 
the  first  order,  to  Messrs.  Middlemore,  of  HoUoway  Head,  in  1886. 

24240.  My  question  was,  is  that  work  done  by  women  ? 
Not  the  shaft-tuw-s,  I  believe. 

24241.  Never  r 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence  of  their  being  done  by  women  in 
Birmingham. 

24242.  What  were  you  going  to  say  about  that  order? 

The  orders  of  the  shaft-tugs  to  Messrs.  Middlemore  and  to  Messrs.  Mason 
were  given  out  to  the  preparers  at  4  5.  per  pair,  out  of  which  they  paid  their 
stitchers  1  ^.  8  per  pair  ;  and  the  stitchers  found  the  hemp  and  wax,  making 
Is.  G  d.  net  per  pair,  and  three  hours'  hard  work,  I  should  reckon.  These,  as 
a  society,  and  as  men,  we  condemn  as  utterly  impossible  for  women  to  do  pro- 
perly ;  they  liave  not  the  strength  ;  they  are  not  used  to  heavy  work,  so  as  to 
pull  them  in  properly  ;  and  the  inside  of  the  shaft-tugs  and  the  heavy  back-bands, 
the  underside,  they  have  to  be  pulled  out  with  a  jerk  and  plenty  of  wax  kept 
on  the  thread,  so  that  the  stitch  should  be  buried  and  not  rub  off  when  it  comes 
into  fiiction  with  the  shaft  and  saddle;  and  this  thread  should  be  well  waxed 
during  using,  and  that  is  neglected  in  general  stitching  more  amongst  women 
than  men. 

24243.  I  thought  yuu  said,  just  now,  that  women  never  did  these? 
hi  general  work,  I  mean.    Generally  women  do  not  wax  the  thread. 

24244.  But 
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■24244.  But  I  thought  you  lold  me  just  now  that  women  never  did  this  heavy 
Avork,  shaft-tugs  ? 
Not  ill  Birmingham. 

24245.  Then  what  are  you  talking  of  nowr 

I  want  to  say  that  the}^  coukl  not  do  them  properly. 

24246.  I  do  not  quite  understand  ;  because  you  say  that  they  cannot  do  the 
work  j)roperly,  and  you  sav  also  that  they  do  not  do  it  ? 

They  have  been  done  in  Walsall  by  women;  similar  tugs  in  1887  and 
the  beginning  of  1888  were  placed  with  Leckie  and  Company  at  Walsall. 
Those  were  offered  out  to  men  (one  man  who  is  present  now)  at  the  low  price 
of  1  .9.  9  d.  per  pair,  preparing  and  paying  for  the  stitching.  Out  of  that,  10  d. 
per  pair  had  to  be  paid  for  the  stitching;  that  left  11  d.  per  pair  for  him 
finishing. 

24247.  How  do  you  get  this  information  from  Walsall  ? 

From  a  membei-  of  the  trade  who  is  present  now.  Shall  I  leave  that  evidence 
out,  and  let  him  speak  to  it  ? 

24248.  As  far  as  Walsall  is  concerned,  am  I  to  understand  that  you  have 
collected  the  evidence  from  working  men  at  W^alsall  ? 

I  have  from  two  members  of  the  trade,  but  one  I  cannot  find  ;  one  is  a 
Birmingham  man  now,  and  has  com.e  up  to  corroborate  my  statement  on  that 
part  of  my  evidence. 

24249.  But  how  did  you  get  these  fads  ? 

By  inquiries  amongst  different  men  employed. 

242.50.  At  Walsali  ? 

In  Birmingham.  May  I  explain  r  Birmingham  and  Walsall  aie  only  about 
eight  miles  apart,  and  tljere  are  a  lot  of  the  trade  that  work  backwards  and 
forwards,  as  orders  come  to  one  town  or  go  to  the  other ;  so  that  workmen 
generally  know  the  state  of  the  trade  in  each  town  and  the  price  s  paid.  My 
reason  for  mentioning  this  was  that  on  page  465,  at  Question  4/24,  Mr. 
Morrison,  in  his  evidence,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  answer  said  :  "Another  firm, 
viz..  Mason,  of  Bath-row,  in  that  town,  does  not  adopt  the  same  system  (he  had 
been  speaking  of  Messrs.  Middlemore's  system),  the  latter  firm  being  notorious 
for  low  wages,  in  consequence  of  which  their  number  of  rejections  are  in  excess 
of  the  firm  previously  alluded  to."  Then  in  answer  to  the  next  question,  he 
explains  his  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  the  firm  by  communication  with  the 
workers  there,  men  that  have  worked  there  for  then:.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr. 
Morrison  is  wrong,  but  I  think  he  is  a  little  niisled.  I  think  he  might  have 
had  the  evidence  from  Bermondsey  workers.  I  believe  that  Messrs.  Mason 
really  are  as  fair  to  the  stitchers  as  any  other  firm  in  the  town.  It  is  a  matter 
between  the  preparers  and  the  stitchers  principally. 

24251.  Are  Messrs.  Mason  at  Birmingham  or  at  Walsall? 
Birmingham,  Bath-row. 

24252.  Just  let  me  understand  that.  You  have  mentioned  these  two  firms 
which  have  been  mentioned  several  times  before,  Messrs.  Middlemore  and 
Messrs.  Mason ;  does  the  same  principle  exist  in  both  cases,  of  paying  so  much 
to  the  preparer,  and  the  preparer  getting  the  stitching  done  by  his  own 
arrangement  ? 

Yes  ;  I  believe  so. 

24253.  Both  the  same? 
Yes. 

24254.  Do  you  know  whether  Messrs.  Middlemore  insist  on  n  ceitain  price 
being  paid  for  the  stitching  ? 

I  cannot  say  about  their  insisting  on  it. 

24255.  Then  let  us  clear  up  the  matter  about  these  shaft-tugs  and  back-bands  ; 
(li.)  3Z  I  think 
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I  think  you  sny  they  are  not  done  by  women  in  Birmingham  but  are  done  by 
women  m  Walsall  - 

This  particular  order  in  1887-88  was  principally  done  by  women  and  lads. 

24256.  In  Walsall? 
Yes. 

24257.  Is  that  commonly  done  by  women  in  Walsall,  this  hea\y  work  r 

I  am  not  sure  about  its  being  commonly  done,  but  in  this  case  the  price  was 
so  low  that  men  would  not  take  it.  A  witness  present  refused  to  <lo  them 
at  the  price. 

2425S.  Is  the  M'ork  as  well  done  ? 
No.' 

24259.  You  mean  to  say  that  women  cannot  do  that  work  as  well  as  men? 
I  am  sure  they  cannot 

24260.  Is  it  Ccisy  to  tell  the  difference  by  looking  at  the  work  ? 

Their  stitching  looks  well ;  but  when  it  is  closely  examined  an  experienced 
man  would  be  able  to  tell  the  difference. 

24261.  But  he  would  have  to  examine  it  closely  ? 

Yes.  And  the  women  do  not  put  the  size  threads  in  that  should  be  put  in ; 
they  could  not  do  it.  I  may  explain  that  T  ^ave  samples  of  that  work  to  iMr. 
Oram . 

24262.  That  is  to  say,  these  (pointing  to  some  samples)  ? 

Yes.  I  hat  {pointing)  is  a  sample  of  an  average  ordinary  substance,  and  one 
that  should  be  stitched  properly  in  the  shafr-tugs.  This  one  {pointing)  is  nearly 
as  heavy,  but  not  quite  ;  that  is  a  l|-inch  backhand. 

24263.  Are  both  of  those  men's  work 

Yes,  if  stitched  properly  with  a  proper  thread  put  in. 

24264.  It  is  your  opinion  that  if  the  price  is  so  low  that  the  men  will  not  do 
the  work  but  women  do  it,  the  work  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be  ■■ 

The  Government  suffer  then  if  the  articles  are  not  rejected. 

24265.  And  an)  I  to  understand  also  from  you  that  the  appearance  of  the 
women's  work  is  as  good,  and  that  it  requires  a  close  scrutiny  to  find  out  that 
it  is  not  what  it  pretemis  to  be  r 

Well,  an  experienced  man  would  tell,  that  is,  taking  up  a  tug  or  a  backhand ; 
but  vv  hen  looking  at  a  quantity  it  might  pass  his  notice. 

24266.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  work  ought  to  be  paid  for  at  a  cei  tain 
price  for  the  article,  independently  of  whether  it  is  done  by  men  or  women ; 
that  if  women  do  men's  work  they  ought  to  be  paid  the  same  rate  of  wage  ? 

If  they  do  it  as  well  they  should  he  paid  the  same  rdte  of  wage. 

24267.  If  women  were  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  men  the  result  would 
be,  would  it  not,  that  women  would  not  do  this  kind  of  work  ? 

Yes;  that  is  shown  by  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Messrs.  Midd.'e- 
more's ;  they  paid  a  fair  jjrice,  and  the  work  was  all  done  by  the  men. 

24268.  Then,  when  what  you  would  consider  an  unfair  price  is  paid  the  men 
will  not  do  it,  but  the  women  do  it,  and  then  the  work  is  not  so  good  ? 

Certainly  not. 

24269.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  decide  what  kind  of  work  could 
be  done  by  women  ? 

I  think  all  the  lighter  kinds  of  military  work ;  strapping,  and  that ;  theie  are 
many  jobs  that  they  are  able  to  do. 

24270.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  for  instance,  for  the  Government  to 
draw  out  a  list  of  articles  that  might  he  done  by  women,  and  a  list  of  articles 
that  might  not  be  done  by  women  ? 

I  think  that  that  may  be  left  between  the  employers  and  the  men  ;  between  the 
employers  and  the  preparers.  24271.  But 
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24271.  But  tlien  there  is  a  great  competition  among  the  contractors,  is 
there  not  ? 

I  believe  so, 

24272.  Tiiev  w;mt  to  get  the  work  done  as  cheap  as  they  can  r 
Yes. 

24273.  WouUl  it  not  be  natural  for  them  to  get  the  work  done  by  women  if 
thev  possibly  can  ? 

The  prices  have  dropped  within  this  last  two  or  three  years,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  work  has  been  done  l)y  women  ? 

24274.  H"W  do  you  think  that  could  be  stopped  by  any  arrangement  such  as 
you  suggest  between  the  employer  and  the  men  ? 

When  the  work  is  given  out  to  the  preparers  the  contractor  would  know 
whether  it  was  fit  for  a  woman  or  no  to  stitch,  and  lie  might  say  that  that 
should  be  paid  such  a  price  fur,  and  have  it  done  by  men. 

24275.  You  think  it  might  be  left  safely  to  the  contractor  to  decide  ? 
Yes  ;  T  have  no  other  remedy  for  it. 

24276.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use  the  Government  saying  that 
they  would  insist  upon  such  an  such  work  being  done  by  men  r 

In  the  case  of  the  heavy  shaft-tugs  and  backb.mds  and  breechings,  I  should 
certainly  say  they  should  be  done  by  men. 

24277.  My  question  is,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use  the  Government 
saying  that  tiiey  would  insist  on  such  and  such  work  being  done  by  men : 

Yes. 

24278.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee? 
A  portion  of  it;  I  have  not  seen  yesterday's  evidence. 

24279.  Have  you  anything  you  wish  to  say  about  it  ? 

In  the  present  mode  of  contracting  for  the  Government  work,  there  is  a 
division  of  prices  now  which  has  to  be  posted  up  in  the  worksliops  where  the 
work  is  done  ;  that  is,  so  much  for  dressing,  for  cutting  out.  for  preparing, 
and  for  stitching.  » 

24280.  All  separately,  do  you  mean  ? 

Yes.  That  division  prevents  the  preparer  taking  undue  advantage  oi'  the 
stitcher ;  and,  I  believe,  that  the  work  has  all  to  be  done  on  the  premises,  in 
the  factory. 

24281.  How  long  is  it  since  those  price-lists  have  been  put  up  ? 
Since  the  inquiry  last  summer. 

24282.  Do  you  think  that  those  prices  are  correct,  fair? 

1  would  wish  to  add  to  that  that  the  preparers  should  be  consulted,  and  the 
stitchers,  if  possible,  in  preparing  those  prices. 

24283.  Do  you  know  how  those  prices  have  been  prepared,  by  whom  ? 
From  hearsay  :  the  preparers  have  made  a  sample  and  given  in  an  estimate 

to  the  contractor,  to  iheir  employer. 

24284.  And  then  the  contractor  has  settled  the  various  prices  1 
The  price  that  he  puts  on  for  the  article. 

24285.  Do  I  understand  that  those  prices  are  accepted  by  the  Government, 
or  are  stipulated  for  by  the  Governm.ent? 

I  believe  that  when  the  Government  gives  an  order  now  (I  am  speaking  only 
on  belief),  these  prices  are  before  them,  before  they  decide  who  shall  have  the 
order;  and  when  the  order  is  placed,  those  prices  are  fixed. 

24286.  And  posted  up? 
And  posted  up. 

24287.  And  that  prevents  the  preparers  and  finishers  from  taking  what  you 
cons-ider  an  undue  advantage  of  the  stitchers? 

(11.)  3Z2  On 
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On  piece-work.  May  I  be  allowed  to  add  that  I  think  there  is  just  a  loop- 
hole where  a  contractor  might  render  that  useless,  by  the  employment  of 
apprentices  or  giris,  at  a  fixed  weekly  wnge,  and  then  influence  them  by  the 
offer  of  a  prize  to  the  one  who  makes  the  largest  number  of  articles. 

24288.  You  mean  by  paying  tliem  by  time  instead  of  piece-work? 
Yes  ;  day-woi  l\. 

24289.  Tlieie  are  no  sub-contractors  in  Birmingham  and  Walsall,  are  there; 
I  mean  what  are  ordinarily  called  middlemen  ? 

I  believe  not. 

24290.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  this  improper  quality  of  thread  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  stitchers  supply  their  own  thread  ? 

I  believe  it  does. 

24201.  I  moan,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  thread  were  supplied, 
by  the  contractor  ? 

Yes,  certainly.  If  every  contractor  had  to  find  hemp  and  wax  there  would  be 
one  uniform  thread  used,  and  it  would  be  rendered  easier  of  detection  if  a 
stitcher  were  putting  in  a  lesser  size  thread,  the  same  to  be  supplied  free  to  the 
stitcher. 

24292.  Used  it  not  to  be  the  custom  for  the  contiactor  to  find  the  hemp  in 
former  daj  s  ? 

It  was  impossible,  I  believe,  in  the  case  of  large  orders,  owing  to  the  quantity 
used. 

24293.  We  have  had  it  coniplained  of  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  that 
the  workmen  were  compelled  to  buy  the  hemp  from  the  employers,  and  tliat 
they  were  charged  more  for  it  than  they  could  buy  it  for  themselves  ? 

I  never  heard  of  that  at  Birmingham. 

24294.  Is  the  condition  of  the  factories  at  Birmingham  quite  satisfactory  ? 
Yes. 

24295.  Lord  Thrimjl]  Do  1  understand  you  to  wish  that  women  should  be 
prohibited  I>y  law  from  working  on  shaft-tugs  and  the  other  articles  you 
nientioned  r 

Bacisbands  and  breechings. 

24296.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  prohibited  bylaw  from  working  on  them? 
Yes,  in  the  contracts. 

24297.  But  not  by  a  general  law  forbidding  them  in  all  cases  from  working 
on  them  ;  I  mean  do  you  wish  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed  that  women 
should,  in  no  circumstances  whatever,  work  on  any  of  those  articles,  or  do  you 
merely  wish  that  it  should  be  done  between  the  contractors  and  the  Govern- 
ment 

That  arrangement,  I  believe,  would  be  better,  so  that  it  was  not  abused  in  any 
way. 

24298.  Earl  of  Limerick.]  1  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  would  wish 
that  that  should  be  put  into  the  contract  made  with  the  contractor  by  t!ie 
Government  Department 

Yes. 

24299.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  more  yon  wnsh  to  say  ? 

I  should  recommend  also  that  an  extension  of  power  be  granted  to  the 
factory  inspectors,  so  as  to  visit  homes  where  the  work  is  done.  It  would  not 
affect  Birmingham  much,  but  I  think  it  might  other  places,  Bermondsev  and 
Walsall. 

24300.  Have  you  ever  worked  in  London  yourself? 
No. 

24301.  You  know  nothing-  about  it  in  London  ? 

No,  nothing  more  than  seeing  the  men  who  come  down  from  Bermondsey  to 
Birmingham. 

24302.  A  considerable 
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24302.  A  considerable  number  of  the  men,  I  presume,  in  your  Union,  whom 
you  are  acquainted  with,  have  worked  in  London  ? 

Many  of  them  have.  1  have  two  books  ;  they  are  wage-books,  WalsaU  wage- 
hooks  ;  that  I  should  hke  your  Lordships  to  see;  tliey  are  certainly  a  woman's 
wage-book,  week  by  week. 

24303.  Mow  did  you  get  those  ? 

Since  the  inquiry.  The  postal  date  is  25th  Ocrober  ;  they  were  sent  to  Man- 
chester to  our  general  secretary  of  the  Union,  who  has  forwarded  them  to  me. 
They  come  nnonyrauusly  from  Walsall.    They  are  wage  books,  as  you  will  see. 

24304.  What  did  you  want  to  prove  from  them  ? 

You  will  find,  by  looking  at  them,  the  average  wage  of  the  women  workers. 

24305.  Earl  of  Derby.']  You  cannot  guarantee  their  accuracy  ? 
No. 

24306.  Lord  Thring.~\  These  books  were  sent  anonymously,  you  say  ? 
Yes. 

24307.  You  do  not  know  who  sent  them  ? 
No. 

24308.  You  believe  them  to  be  genuine  ? 
Yes. 

24'>09.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  they  represent  the  average  r 
By  the  general  bearing  of  them.    Another  point  is  this:  that  you  see,  week 
by  week,  there  is  a  stopp.ige  for  shop-rent. 

24310.  When  you  Sisy  that  you  think  they  are  genuine  by  the  general  bearins,' 
of  them,  why  do  you  think  they  are  genuine? 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  fear  among  the  workers,  both  in  Birmingham 
and  Walsall. 

2431 1.  And,  tiierefore,  you  think  they  were  sent  anonymously  ? 
Yes. 

24312.  Why  do  you  think  that  these  are  fair  representations  of  the  general 
wages  ;  may  not  the  books  of  other  firms  be  quite  ditferent  : 

But.  I  have  formed  my  opinion  by  taking  theni  week  by  v\reek,  and  by  going 
through  them  with  a  man  who  has  done  that  kind  of  work. 

24313.  And  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  you  think 
they  are  fair  representations  of  th(^  w  iges  in  general  ? 

Yes. 

24314.  Chairman.']  Have  3^ou  made  out  an  average  of  the  earnings  out  of 
these  two  books  ? 

That  is  the  average  {producing  a  paper). 

2431.-).  What  does  it.  come  to? 

In  the  first  book.  No.  1  book,  35  weeks,  9  I.  7  s.  6  d.  ;  the  average  earnings 
are  5  5.  44  d.  per  week. 

24316.  And  the  second  book? 

Thirty-five  weeks,  W  I.  Q  s.  G  d. ;  average,  6  .9.  5|-  d.  per  week. 

24317.  And  what  is  tiie  kind  of  work  ? 
General  home  and  export  work. 

24318.  Any  Government  work  iii  it  ? 
I  have  not  noticed  any.  | 

24319.  And  you  think  that  thos^;  books  represent  the  average  earnings  of  the 
wo'nen  ? 

Fairly,  I  think.    When  they  hav3  extra  hours  of  work  they  get  larger  books. 

24320.  T  think  you  said  that  tqe  workers  at  Birmingiiam  and  Walsall  arc 
afraid  to  give  evidence;  is  that  so 

I  believe  so. 

(11-)  \  3  z  3  24321.  I  mean 
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24321.  I  mean  have  they  told  you  so  ? 

They  imply  it.  The  only  evidence  I  have  brought  w^ith  me  is  a  man  who 
has  worked  on  almost  all  the  contracts  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but  he  is 
now  in  a  small  way  for  himself,  so  that  he  is  independent. 

24322.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

1  may  mention  that  the  average  wages,  I  believe  from  what  1  gather,  of  the 
piece-men,  with  the  aid  of  women,  would  be  under  30  s.  a  week. 

24323.  What  do  you  meavi  by  "  with  the  aid  of  women  "  ? 
Women  doing  the  stitching. 

24324.  But  would  they  have  to  pay  the  stitchers  out  of  that  ? 

Nothing  out  of  that ;  that  would  be  their  nett  earnings.  There  are  many 
extra  hours  worked  in  times  of  pressure  ;  up  to  70  or  80  hours. 

24325.  In  the  factories,  do  you  mean  ? 

In  the  factories,  in  the  case  of  men  ;  I  do  not  say  women. 

24.526.  If  the  men  are  working  /O  or  80  hours  a  week,  how  do  they  manage 
to  get  the  stitching  done 

By  the  employment  of  more  stitchers  on  home  work ;  taking  work  home. 

24327.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  about  the  hours  of  work  of  these  home 
workers  ? 

Ni),  they  work  as  they  felt  inclined,  to  get  their  work  finished. 

24328.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ? 

No.    If  anything  should  strike  mo,  shall  I  be  able  to  put  it  in  a  note  ? 

24329.  It  would  be  more  convenient  if  you  tell  us  anything  you  want  to  now? 
I  believe  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say. 

24330   if  anything  else  occurs  to  you  you  can  let  us  know  ? 
I  will  do  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

JOHN  DUTNELL,  is  called  in,  and,  having  been  sworn;  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

243  31 .  Chairman.]  Do  you  make  Army  accoutrements  ? 

Not  accoutrements  ;  I  have  made  the  back  bands  and  the  tugs. 

24332.  Where  do  you  carry  on  your  work,  at  Birmingham  ? 
Yes'. 

24333.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Walsall  ? 
Yes. 

24334.  Have  you  worked  in  both  places  r 

I  went  to  work  in  Walsall,  but  I  would  not  start  at  the  price 

24335.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Woodcock's  evidence  ? 
Yes,  he  had  his  evidence  through  me. 

24336.  I  mean  von  have  heard  what  he  said  here  just  now  } 
Yes. 

24337.  Do  you  generally  agree  with  it  ? 
Yes. 

24338.  M  hat  have  you  to  say  about  some  of  the  work  being  too  hard  for 
women  ? 

It  is  too  hard  for  women  ;  the  back  bands  are  especially  too  hard  for  women. 
I  have  got  a  sample  in  my  pocket  that  I  have  done,  a  six-cord  and  a  three- 
cord  thread,  that  I  should  like  you  to  look  at  {showing  them).  One  will  wear  a 
proper  time,  and  while  a  man  is  putting  a  foot  of  sewing  in  with  the  proper 
thread,  another  man  would  put  two  feet  in  with  the  inferior  thread.  That 
{pointing)  is  a  three-cord  thread,  and  that  {pointing)  a  six-cord  thread. 

24339- 
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24339.  Do  you  mean  that  a  man  could  do  twice  as  much  work  in  the  same 
time  with  the  three-cord  as  with  the  six-cord  ? 

Yes. 

24340.  But  is  it  not  very  easv  to  tell  the  difference  ? 
Yes. 

2434 1 .  But  do  you  mean  that  the  three-cord  thread  is  used  where  the  five  or 
six-cord  is  supposed  to  be  used  ? 

Yes,  in  many  cases,  or  in  all  cases  of  heavy  mihtary  work  in  Walsall. 

24342.  Thev  always  use  the  three-cord  thread  ? 
In  Walsall.  " 

24343.  Is  it  not  very  easy  for  the  viewers  to  find  it  out  r 

They  use  a  large  and  they  do  not  twist  the  thread,  and  when  it  comes 
into  work,  after  about  a  month  or  two's  work,  it  is  gone. 

24344.  You  mean  that  by  using  a  large  awl  and  not  twisting  the  thread 
together,  a  three-cord  thread  looks  like  a  five-cord  ? 

Almost  as  large,  close  on  as  large  ;  of  course  there  is  a  little  diflPerence. 

24345.  Am  I  to  understand  then  that  women  can  do  the  three-cord  work, 
and  cannot  do  the  five-cord  work  ? 

Yes. 

24346.  Then  what  you  would  mean  is,  that  women  are  doing  work  for  the 
Government  which  the  Government  imagine  is  done  by  men,  and  for  which  they 
pay  men's  prices  ? 

Yes,  in  many  cases. 

24347.  Have  yoQ  any  idea  how  that  could  be  remedied,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  case  ? 

The  onlv  way  I  could  see  would  be  to  have  a  written  statement  or  printed 
statement  put  up  in  each  shop,  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  shop,  so  that  they  all 
could  be  seen,  and  that  there  should  be  no  deception.  It  is  done  by  the  men 
who  take  it  out  chiefly  ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  done  by  the  firms  in  Birmingham 
so  much,  but  in  Walsall  especially. 

24348.  How  do  you  m.ean  "the  men  who  take  it  out"  r 

From  the  firm  :  after  it  is  cut  in  strips  it  is  given  out  to  the  men  to  make  up, 
and  they  have  to  get  it  done  at  what  price  they  can. 

24349.  You  mean  t'lat  they  make  a  profit  out  of  the  labour  ol'  others  r 
Yes,  out  of  the  stitchers'  labour. 

24350.  Do  you  know  what  the  men  are  getting  for  doing  this  five-cord  work? 
1  can  say  in  the  shaft  tugs  that  Messrs.  Middlemore  and  Messrs.  Mason  in 

1886  were  paid  4*.  per  pair,  and  out  of  that  Mason  paid  \0d.  for  stitching,  and 
at  Middlemore's  tliey  paid  11  d. 

24351.  Per  pair  ? 
Each,  for  stitching. 

24352.  Do   you  know  what  a  woman  would   get  for  doing  three-cord 
stitching  ? 

She  would  get  the  same  as  a  man  doing  it  the  proper  way ;  and  a  man  could 
not  get  a  living,  especially  if  he  had  got  a  home  to  keep.  Sometimes  1  have 
been  there,  and  worked  hard  all  the  week,  and  not  taken  away  15*.,  and  I  have, 
a  wife  and  four  children  to  keep.  I  can  say  that  the  back-bands  at  Messrs. 
Mason's,  in  1887,  were  paid  \Old.  a- piece  for  stitching,  and  we  struck  on  them; 
at  least  we  spoke  about  them ;  and,  because  I  and  others  spoke  about  them 
they  would  not  give  me  any  more  out,  but  soon  after  they  made  them  into  1  s. ; 
and  in  these  hack-bands  there  was  close  on  17  feet  of  stitching  in  them  ; 
between  16  and  17  feet. 

24353.  How  much  was  paid  for  that? 

Tenjience-halfpenny  at  first,  and  we  spoke  about  them,  and  then  there  was  no 
(11-)  324  more 
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more  for  ine  and  one  or  two  more,  and  then  they  rose  into  1  s.  on  account  of 
our  going  to  Mr.  Mason. 

24354.  How  many  can  a  man  make  in  a  day  r 

I  should  think  tlie  average  is  about  three  and  a-half  or  four  a  diiy,  which 
would  be  a  very  long  day,  from  about  eight,  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night. 
And  with  regard  to  Walsall,  in  1887  fin  advertisement  appeared  in  the  "  Birming- 
ham Daily  Post "  for  a  week  for  preparers  and  stitchers  at  Messrs.  Leekie's,  in 
Walsall ;  being  partly  out  of  work  at  the  time,  I  went,  I  knew  Mr,  Leckie,  on 
account  of  seeing  him  at  the  place  of  business  where  I  v. as  before;  before 
seeing  Mr.  Leckie  I  saw  his  foreman,  and  asked  him  whether  there  would  be 
any  chance  of  work ;  he  said  "  Plenty  ";  1  asked  him  what  it  was  :  he  told  me, 
shaft  tugs ;  I  said  "  What  is  the  price:"!  had  walked  from  Birmingham  to 
Wa,lsall,  and  took  my  tools  with  me  with  the  intention  of  starting,  and  he  told 
me  the  price  was  1  6-.  9  ^.  a  pair;  that  was  this  sweater,  Alec  Mann  ;  and  I  said, 
*'Well,  I  cannot  start  at  that  price";  then  he  offered  mc  5  d.  a  piece  for 
stitching,  and  I  said,  "  No,  I  will  walk  back  to  Birmingham ;"  he  said,  "  Stay  a 
bit  and  see  Mr.  Leckie ;  I  stayed,  and  saw  Mr.  Leckie."  Mr.  Leckie  came  up, 
and  his  sweater,  Alec  Manri,  told  him  wljat  I  came  to  do,  and  while  I  was  thei-e 
a  man  walked  in  from  Nottingham,  also  having  seen  the  advcrlisement  in  the 
paper  ;  and  Mr.  Leckie  used  words  to  me  that  I  should  not  like  to  use  to  you 
nor  anyone  else  in  the  House  ;  he  told  me  that  as  I  did  not  want  work  I  had 
better  be  off  back  to  Mason,  because  I  would  not  start  at  the  1  s.  9  d.  a  pair; 
but,  to  get  the  order  furnished,  1  believe  he  had  to  pay  2  s.  lie  offered  me 
100  pair,  if  I  liked  to  take  them,  at  1  9  d.  a  pair.  I  have  seen  one  of  his 
tugs  stitched  by  women;  it  was  shown  to  me  by  Alec  Mann,  and  he  told  me 
that  that  was  what  a  woman  had  stitciied  it;  and  it  was  just  the  same  as  1  have 
pointed  out  to  you  ;  it  was  done  with  the  three-cord  thread  and  a  large  awl. 
No  doubt  they  passed,  but  in  the  wear  it  will  be  found  out. 

20355.  How  is  this  work  carried  on  in  Walsall,  in  factories  r 

Some  of  it  is  done  in  fact(/ries,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  taken  out ,  but  it  is 
done  on  a  sweating  systcin. 

20356.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  sweating  system  ? 

It  is  given  out  to  a  man,  and  he  has  to  employ  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  lie 
likes  to  get  it  done  in  time  by  the  cheapest  way  lie  can. 

24357.  Do  you  mean  that  the  contractor  gives  the  v.ork  out  lo  a  preparer 
and  finisher  ? 
Yes. 

243 ')^^.  And  he  gets  the  stitching  done  ? 
Yes! 

24.359-  As  cheap  as  he  can  ? 

Yes;  and  the  preparing,  he  has  that  done  by  boys. 
243r')0.  What  does  he  do  himself? 

Well,  of  course,  he  does  the  principal  of  it,  such  as  punching  the  holes  in 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  boys  do  the  marking. 

24361.  He  gets  paid  so  much  a-piece,  and  makes  what  he  can  out  of  the 
stitchers  ? 

Yes,  he  would  be  paid  1  9  d.,  where  Mason's  ami  Middiemore's  were  paying 
4  s.;  and,  of  course,  a  man  could  not  afford  to  pay  so  much  for  stitching  at 
Middiemore's  and  Mason's,  when  he  was  only  receiving  I  s.  9  d. 

24362.  Eail  Broivnlou' .']  With  regard  to  the  five-cord  work,  and  the  three- 
cord  work,  is  it  stated  in  the  contract  that  it  is  to  be  five-cord  work  ? 

That  I  am  not  prep.ared  to  say. 

24363.  Put  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  when  this  thiee  cord  work  is  done 
with  a  larger  awl,  and  that  by  not  twi.-ting  the  thread,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
viewers  to  find  it  out  ;  will  you  go  so  far  as  to  sav  that  they  cannot  find  it 
out  ? 

I  will 
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I  will  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that.  Allow  me  to  show  you  these  samples,  to 
sre  the  difference  {showing  them). 

24364.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  the  viewers  often  reject  this  work  ? 
That  is  a  question  I  could  not  speak  about. 

24365.  Chairman.~\  You  are  working  on  your  own  account  now  ? 

Yes  ;  if  I  were  not  it  would  not  iiave  done  for  me  to  come  up  here ;  I  expect 
it  woukl  have  heen  a  bhie  look  out  for  me  getting  any  work  in  Birmingham 
agnin. 

24366.  Have  you  got  a  shop  of  vour  own  ? 
Yes. 

24367.  Where  do  you  get  your  work  from  r 
I  get  it  from  the  pubhc  at  large. 

24368.  You  do  not  get  it  from  any  other  contractor? 
No. 

24369.  How  many  hands  have  you  got  ? 

I  have  (mly  started  in  a  small  way  last  October ;  1  had  a  man  on  last  week, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  iiave  one  this  week,  nol  till  I  came  up  here  ;  of 
course,  I  am  only  in  a  small  way. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw 

Mr.  JOHN  LECKIE  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

24370.  Chairman.']  Are  you  an  Army  accoutrement  contractor? 
We  do  that  amongst  other  business. 

24371.  What  is  your  business  r 

Wholesale  and  export;  export  principally;  manufacturers  of  harness, 
saddlery,  and  all  the  belongings.  But  we  have  constant  orders  for  the  very  best 
home  harness,  saddle?,  and  bridiework. 

24372.  Where  is  your  place  of  business  r 
The  factory  is  at  Walsall. 

24373.  Have  you  any  place  of  business  in  London  ? 
We  have  an  office  here  in  St.  Mary  Axe. 

24374.  You  do  no  manufacturing  in  London? 

We  do  not  do  it  directly,  but  we  have  got  goods  manufactured  in  London  ; 
I  used  to  have  a  factory  in  London,  at  Bermondsey. 

24375.  Up  to  what  date  ? 
Fifteen  or  16  years  ago,  I  suppose. 

24376.  Then  you  moved  down  to  Walsall? 

We  have  a  large  business,  and  have  had  for  40  years,  at  Glasgow. 

24377.  And  you  take  Government  contracts  ? 
We  occasionally  get  Government  contracts. 

24378.  Where  do  you  execute  them  ;  at  Walsall  ? 
Principally  at  Walsall. 

24379.  Do  you  do  all  the  v;ork  in  your  factory  at  Walsall  ? 
Yes. 

24380.  How  many  hands  do  you  employ? 

Just  now  we  have  150  ;  we  are  not  very  busy ;  we  have  had  300  |Deople  on. 

24381.  How  many  of  those  would  be  women? 

All  the  plain  stitchers  are  women,  and  they  predominate  in  a  business  like 
ours,  because  it  is  a  very  light  trade,  for  the  most  part  strapping  and  bridle 
and  saddlework. 

(IL)  4  A  24382,  You 
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24382.  You  employ  no  outside  hands  ? 

No  outside  harids.  We  have  in  an  exceptional  case  h;id  occasion  to  get 
some  little  help,  it  a  pressure  came  on,  and  just  nuw  we  do  get  so.ne  things 
done  outside  ;  for  instance,  the  harness  collars,  we  get  those  made  outside;  but 
I  think  so  far  as  your  inquiry  here  is  concerned,  I  m  ly  say  th^it  practically  we 
do  everything  in  our  own  place. 

■J4383.  Do  you  employ  any  givls  under  16  ? 
Oh,  yes 

24384.  A  large  number  r 

Not  a  large  number ;  just  learners,  you  know.  People  must  learn  the 
business,  you  know,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  be  proficient  in  it,  and  there 
are  always  a  lot  of  girls  doing  very  insignificant  things  in  or  ler  to  leain  the 
business,  rising  gradually  to  be  fit  for  working  at  piece  prices. 

24385.  And  boys  also  ? 

There  are  boys  also  in  all  the  departments  where  the  men  are  working. 

24386.  Are  they  indentured  in  any  way  r 

The  girls  are  not,  but  there  is  generally  an  arrangement,  an  honoura])le 
understanding,  which  is  maintained  for  the  most  part  faithfully,  but  often,  of 
course,  it  is  broken  ;  but  the  boys  who  are  not  indentured  often  go  away  after 
a  trial,  for  we  don't  keep  boys  unless  to  learn  the  business. 

24387.  I  presume  you  pav  these  bovs  and  airls  by  time  : 
Yes. 

24388.  Not  by  piece  A  ork  ? 
No. 

24389.  Do  you  pay  them  directly  yourselt",  or  are  they  paid  by  the  preparers  ? 
We  pay  everybody  in  our  own  place  on  Saturday,  except  in  one  workshop,  which 

is  under  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mann,  who  was  mentioned  by  the  last  witness. 
He  was  designated  a  sweater,  which  is  a  mistake  altogether.  It  is  as  well 
perhaps  to  explain  it  now.  We  have  two  harness  shops,  two  shops  that  do  that 
sort  of  heavy  work;  one  is  under  INIann,  who  gets  wliat  we  understand  to  be 
the  cost  price  of  the  preparing  and  finishing  of  certain  goods;  the  otiier  shop 
is  a  shop,  immediately  under  it,  at  which  everybody  is  paid  at  a  certain  wage, 
or  by  certain  fixed  prices,  and  the  one  sho;)  is  a  cheek  upon  the  other;  and 
the  people  in  the  one  shop  and  the  people  in  the  other  are  paid  alike,  and  the  only 
difi'erencc  betw^een  the  sweater,  as  Mr.  Mann  was  erroneously  called,  and  others,  is 
that  he  has  been  with  us  for  upwards  of  30  years,  and  is  a  very  clever  man,  and  by 
organisation  and  experience  he  is  enabled  to  do  the  very  best  and  perhaps  can 
make  a  few  shillings  a  week  more,  because  of  his  experience,  than  what  our 
other  people  do  in  the  shop  below  ;  but  as  to  his  being  a  sweater,  it  is  a  libel  and 
an  insult  to  a  house  like  ours  to  ije  talked  of  in  that  way,  and  a  personal  injustice 
to  Mr.  Mann. 

24390.  Do  you  mean  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices  paid 
for  the  stitching  ? 

Nothing ;  his  people  get  the  same  prices  as  are  paid  in  the  shop  below,  and 
as  they  get  all  over  our  other  workshops,  and  all  over  the  town,  for  the  same 
kind  of  work. 

24391.  In  the  shop  below  they  are  paid  how  ? 

Partly  by  piece-work  and  partly  by  day's  waf;es.  I  may  say  that  as  a  ride, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  almost  taken  as  quite  general,  the  men  in  our  place  are 
paid  day's  wages  for  preparing  and  finishing  and  doing  all  the  skilled  part  of 
the  work  ;  and  the  stitchers  and  tliose  wdio  do  the  mechanical  part  are  all  paid 
by  piece.  I  think  that  is  a  rule  that  will  hold  good  all  through  the  whole 
place  ;  there  may  be  an  exception  to  it,  which  just  proves  the  rule. 

24392.  The  stitchers  are  paid  the  same  in  these  two  shops,  vou  say  ? 
Yes.' 

24303.  Then  I  do  not  see  how  Mr.  Mann  makes  any  profit  himself? 

It  is  just  this,  that  if  you  have  the  men  on  day's  wages  in  a  shop  

24394.  I  understand 
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243()4.  I  understand  they  are  on  piece  wages  in  botii  shops  ? 
Some  arc. 

24395  You  said  just  now  that  the  men  who  did  all  the  skilled  part  as  a  rule 
were  on  day  wages  ? 

As  a  rule,  yes.  I  was  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  that,  with  regard  to  the  men 
whom  you  employ  to  do  any  given  work  for  you,  if  you  put  them  on  day  wages 
the  return  of  woik  they  give  you  for  their  wages  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
manhood,  but  de|)endent  upon  the  skill  and  the  organising  ability,  preparing 
work  properly,  giving  it  out  right,  seeing  it  looked  after,  and  in  all  ways 
exerting  an  influence  which  a  superior  man  caii  exert  much  bettei-  than  an 
inferior.  It  liolds  good  in  all  ranks  of  life  ;  and  Mr.  Mann,  being  a  much 
superior  man  than  the  average  man,  and  because  he  has  been  with  us  for  more 
than  30  years,  we  thought  that  if  there  was  any  advantage  to  be  had  from  his 
extra  skill  and  experience,  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  showuig  it  in  a 
shop  where  he  could  have  the  charge  of  getting  up  the  thing  himself,  and  he 
would  not  be  just  paid  30  5,  or  35*.  a  week,  or  whatever  his  wages  might  be, 
but  that  he  might  make  b  s.  or  Qs.,  or  3.9.  or  As.,  or  2.9.  or  3  5.  more;  and 
therefore  he  vvould  ^et  relatively  the  reward  of  his  experience,  aud  another  man 
who  was  not  able  to  do  equally  well  would  be  paid  less,  and  would  get  equally 
what  he  was  entitled  to  get.  If  you  pay  one  man  30  s.  a  week,  and  another 
next  him  2/  s.  a  week  for  doing  the  same  tiling,  it  will  not  do  at  all ;  jealousv 
will  spring  up  ;  whereas,  if  you  pay  them  on  piece-work,  the  clever  man  will  make 
2  I ,  and  the  ne\t  man  will  make  30  f>.  on  piece-work,  and  nobody  can  grumble. 
This  is  a  case  in  point  in  which  we  thought  it  better  to  give  this  man  a  chance, 
and  that  would  be  a  stimulus  to  the  people  in  our  otlier  shop  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  same  way,  aud  u  e  find  that  it  works  satisfa<  tory  in  both  ways. 

24;u6-  A  combination  of  time  and  piece-work  ? 
Ye^-." 

24397.  But  in  both  shops  the  workmen  get  the  same  rate  ? 
Yes, 

2^)398.  Whether  they  are  paid  by  time,  o;-  whether  the}  are  paid  by  piece  ? 

Supposing  Mr.  Maun  was  employing  people,  and  the  last  witness  called  for 
work,  and  'vent  to  Mr.  Mann,  if  Mr.  Maun  s'lonld  have  wished  to  employ  him,  he 
might  have  employed  him,  and  I  had  never  known  anything  about  it  at  all.  He 
would  have  employed  him  at  that  time  at  so  much  a  piec?,  or  at  so  much  per 
week  according  as  he  thought  the  man  aud  he  couLl  agre.-  best.  He  evidently 
wanted  to  engage  him  by  the  piece,  and  said,  "  Tliis  is  the  price  we  are  p  tying 
and  this  man  would  not  have  it,  and  of  course  he  went  away.  If  he  had  taken 
the  job,  he  would  have  sat  down  and  gone  on  with  it  at  so  mu;  h  a  week  or  a 
day.  On  the  other  l^and,  in  the  shop  where  we  have  the  thing  in  our  own 
hand,  we  wowld  know  precisely,  and  our  foreman  and  manager  would  consult  what 
this  man  should  get ;  he  would  be  put  on  trial  for  a  foi  tnight ;  he  might  be  getting 
15  s.  or  25  s.  or  30  s.  a  week,  just  as  he  showed  himself  skilful. 

24399.  Have  you  got  a  statement  of  prices  put  up  anywhere  ? 
They  are  not  posted  up,  because  it  would  take  a  volume;  the  prices  in  our 
business  are  such  a  multifarious  aifair. 

:^4400,  If  a  man  comes  for  work  and  he  is  given  a  price,  would  he  have  any 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  that  was  the  regular  price  paid  ? 

Y'es;  all  the  people  in  the  shop,  the  five  or  seven  or  eight  men  in  the  shop 
beside  him,  would  tell  him.  Everything  is  d^ne  straight ;  ihey  all  have  books  ; 
everybody  has  a  book  like  tliis  {producing  a  hook). 

24401.  I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  that.  No  doubt  they  have  all  got 
books  ;  but  I  wanted  t )  know  if  a  man  had  any  way  of  ascert  lining  what  they 
were  paying  in  your  shops  for  piecework  if  he  came  to  ask  for  work;  you  say 
he  could  easily  find  out  from  others  ? 

Yes.  You  see  if  we  did  not  give  the  prices  that  the  other  people  give,  it 
vvould  be  kno\7n  in  five  minutes  all  over  the  town  ;  and  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  conducting    business  in   the  community  if  you  were  not  on 

(11.)  4  A  2  good 
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good  terms  with  the  workpeople.  You  must  be  liberal,  and  like  your  neigh- 
bours. 

24402.  Then,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  it  is  not  the  case  that  you  give  out 
the  work  to  the  preparers  and  finishers,  and  let  them  make  what  they  can  out 
of  it  themselves;  out  of  the  stitching  ? 

No,  it  is  quite  untrue;  and  as  to  sweating,  it  is  an  abomiuation  not  known 
in  Walsall  at  all ;  the  thing  was  never  heard  of  till  some  of  these  people  from 
London  came  down  with  erroneous  ])rejadice,  and  made  themselves  ridiculous  by 
their  unfounded  remarks,  which  they  repeated  as  evidence  before  your  Lordships. 

24.403.  Are  you  exeeuting  any  Goverimient  contract  now  ? 

Finishing  up  some  little  things;  nothing  particular;  w^o  have  done  very  little  lately. 

24404.  But  have  you  done  any  of  this  heavy  work  that  we  have  heard  of; 
shaft-tugs  and  back-bands,  and  so  on,  for  the  Government  ? 

Yes.  About  these  heavy  goods  at  the  end  of  188/  or  the  beginning  oF 
1888,  somewhere  about  that  tiuie,  we  did  get,  amongst  other  things,  a  few 
shaft-tugs ;  I  think  there  were  some  thousands,  perhaps  5,000  or  6,000,  or 
7,000,  or  it  may  be  4,000,  I  forget,  but  a  good  many  thousands  ;  and  we 
advertised  for  people,  for  men,  to  sew  them,  because  the  work  was  very 
l)eavy,  and  we  wanted  them  all  done  by  men  ;  and  we  got  a  lot  of  men  in,  and 
gave  them  out  to  men,  and  the  men  finished  them  all,  as  we  thought,  and  the 
men  went  away.  We  could  not  get  any  masculine  labour  in  Walsall  ibr  stitching; 
not  one  man  turned  up  that  was  worth  putting  on,  except  one  man  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  here  to-day,  a  Mr.  Stanley  ;  he  was,  I  think,  the  only 
man  from  W^aisall  who  came  in,  and  we  had  to  advertise  all  over  the  country, 
and  ultimately  we  got  10  or  15  men,  or  less,  to  do  that  heavy  work,  and  we  paid 
them  for  it,  and  had  never  any  trouble  about  the  prices  given  for  it.  When  I  got 
that  tender  to  fill  up,  as  I  never  had  done  those  heavy  things  before,  I  sent  for  a 
Bermondsey  worker,  a  man  who  works  at  these  heavy  things,  and  he  told  me 
that  the  price  he  would  do  them  at,  and  the  price  they  got  at  Bermondsey,  was, 
I  believe,  1  9  cL,  I  thought  it  was  1  .9.  10  <^/.,  but  I  believe  now  it  was  1  ^.  9  d. 
that  he  paid,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  have  done  the  job  for  me  at  that 
price,  1  ^.  9  d.  We  tendered  for  it  accordingly,  and  we  got  the  contract,  and  of 
course  I  told  the  men  in  our  shoj),  "the  1  ate  for  making  these  things  is  the 
price  of  London  people,  and  that  is  1  5.  9  d.  '' ;  but  we  found  it  so  difficult  to  get 
people  to  start,  that  we  raised  the  price  a  penny,  and  made  it  J  s.  10  f/.  for  these 
heavy  goods.  Tins  gentleman  who  has  just  given  evidence,  I  remember  being- 
called  up  to  see  him,  and  when  he  mentioned  4  s.  as  the  price  I  thought  it  was 
preposterous,  and  I  thought  he  was  sent  down  by  a  Trade  Society  of  Birmingham, 
or  some'nody  to  make  a  fool  of  us  or  take  advantage  of  us,  and  1  made  summary 
M  ork  with  him  and  told  him  to  clear  out  of  the  place.  I  knew  the  price  was 
1  s.  9  d.  in  London,  and  I  did  not  see  that  any  person  from  Birmingham  should 
get  4  s.  for  that  for  which  1  ^.  9  d.  evidently  was  the  price  in  London.  I 
thought  on  the  face  of  it  4  s.  was  a  very  high  price,  and  I  just  turned  round  and 
told  him  to  wait  at  Birmingham  and  get  his  work  tliere.  I  thought  he  was  a 
plant  set  upon  us  to  get  up  a  disturbance  in  the  workshop. 

24405.  When  was  this  contract  y<m  are  speaking  of? 
In  the  beginning  of  1888. 

24406.  Who  was  the  Bermondsey  man  who  was  prepared  to  take  it } 

I  think  it  was  Gooch.  Generally  two  or  three  of  them  came  over  to  me,  but 
I  believe  Gooch  was  the  man. 

24407.  Does  he  generally  do  work  for  you  ? 
He  has  done  work  for  us. 

24408.  Did  he  take  any  of  this  contract  r 

No,  it  is  too  far  away ;  we  could  not  do  that  sort  of  thing,  to  send  uj)  the 
goods  to  get  them  finished  there;  we  tried  it  before  and  gave  it  up. 

244OQ.  Did  you  fulfil  this  contract  yourself? 
Yes,  i  fulfilled  it  all. 

24410.  And 
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24410.  And  you  paid  this  rate  of  1  s.  10  f/.? 

We  paid  1  10  d.  for  it.  I  was  just  going  to  say  about  the  women.  They 
seemed  to  get  the  impression  in  Birmingham  and  in  London  here  (a  very 
erroneous  impression),  that  these  many  thousands  of  shaft  tugs  were  made  by 
women.  I  have  told  you  that  they  were  all  made  by  men  ;  but  there  \Aere 
rejections  to  the  extent  of  possibly  100,  or  more  or  less,  and  as  the  men  had 
all  gone  away  and  no  men  could  be  got  in  Walsall  to  finish  them,  our  harness 
stitchers,  two  or  three  of  them  J  tliink,  or  three  or  four  of  them,  strong,  able 
women  accustomed  to  good  heavy  work,  wanted  to  do  the  work,  and  so  they 
prevailed  upon  us  to  let  them  have  the  finishing-up  of  these  rejected  articles, 
somewhere  about  100,  and  they  got  paid  for  them  at  the  same  price  that  was 
])aid  to  tiie  men  ;  and  Mr.  Oram,  wlio  was  down  from  this  Comuuttee,  saw  those 
women  and  took  evidence  from  every  one  of  them,  and  1  was  there  present,  and 
one  of  the  women,  Mrs.  Fiizgcrald,  who  had  done  them,  said  she  was  only  very 
sorry  they  had  not.  had  the  whole  of  them  to  do  ;  that  she  would  have  been 
able  to  do  them,  and  would  have  made  splendid  wages  at  them. 

244!  1.  You  considered  their  work  as  good  as  the  men's  work  ? 

Every  (me  of  thos;3  that  were  done  by  women  passed,  and  there  were  no 
rejections  whatever.  Of  the  male  workers,  who  are  such  famous  stitchers,  the 
work  was  rejected  in  many  cases. 

24412.  We  may  infer  from  that,  tliat  you  think  women  are  quite  capable  of 
doing  this  \York  ? 

I  do  not  advertise  that  as  my  opinion.  I  am  a  humane  man,  and  think  that 
there  is  a  place  for  women  and  for  men,  and  1  do  not  wisli  to  put  too  heavy 
work  upon  women  ;  but  we  have  women  who  are  far  heavier  and  stronger,  and 
better  stitcher-,  than  this  man  who  was  just  now  in  the  witness-box.  I  have 
not  seen  him  stitch,  but  I  know  we  have  on  our  jiremises  women  who  are 
stronger  and  better  stitchers. 

24413.  ■'f  yo'^  have  never  seen  him  work  or  seen  him  stitch,  how  can  you 
say  that  their  work  is  better? 

I  know  the  class  of  work  he  can  do ;  very  few  Birmingham  and  Walsall  men 
can  stitch  at  all.  I  make  that  proposition  now  ;  1  say  that  in  Walsall  and  Bir- 
miuLiham there  are  very  lew  men  that  can  stitcii  at  all,  or  profess  to  stitch;  all 
the  plain  stitching  is  practically  done  by  women.  Rural  and  retail  harness- 
makers  learn  to  stitch,  but  in  the  Birmingham  and  Walsall  trades  men  are  brought 
to  prepare  and  finisli  and  women  to  stitch. 

24414-  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  stitching  is  principally  done  by 
women  in  Walsall,  and  that  that  has  been  objected  to  as  not  being  as  good  as 
the  stitching  done  by  men  in  L-^ndon  ? 

Very  likely  it  may  not  be.  I  do  not  wish  to  object  to  these  practical 
gentlemen,  they  are  very  clever  men,  and  very  hkely  right  in  very  heavy  work  ; 
but  in  ordinary  and  light  work  women's  stitching  is  far  better  and  neater  than 
n)en's  stitching.  I  think  M^omen  can  stitch  a'l  army  work  in  harness  but  tugs 
and  backhands. 

244]  5.  Have  you  had  many  rejections  in  your  Government  work  ? 
In  saddlery  and  harness  work  hardly  any  at  all.    It  is  the  usual  thing  to 
have  about  five  per  cent,  of  rejections  in  saddlery  and  harness  work, 

24416.  Are  the  rejections  that  you  have  had  in  yoar  other  work  more  ? 

In  accoutrements ;  we  do  not  profess  accoutrements  at  all,  that  is  quite  a 
different  thing;  they  are  pouches,  belts,  and  a  lot  of  work  of  that  kind;  and  we 
happen  to  have  had  in  our  time  three  or  four  little  contracts  for  accoutrements 
when  things  were  very  dull  arid  workers  were  going  about  idle,  and  in  those  we 
had  not  experience,  and  so  we  made  a  few  mistakes,  as  all  new  contractors 
upon  any  subject  will  make  mistakes,  both  perhaps  in  leather  and  in 
workmanship,  and  we  had  a  good  many  rejections ;  and  that  table  of  rejections 
which  has  been  handled  so  very  freely  by  the  trades  union  people  and  is  in  the 
Blue  Book,  gives  a  fallacious  view  entirely  of  our  business. 

24417.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  says? 
I  know  what  it  says. 

(11.)  4  A  3  24418.  I  will 
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24418.  I  will  read  what  it  says.  It  is  at  page  461,  at  Question  4676  in 
Mr.  White's  evidence.  This  is  what  refers  to  you:  "Leckie  and  Company, 
out  of  27,232  articles,  had  primary  rejections  to  the  number  of  47*43  per  cent." 
Is  that  correct  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  correct,  but  he  says  so  from  the  Return,  and  I  accept 
that  as  being  correct ;  we  could  not  make  it  up  quite  like  tliat,  but  I  will  accept 
that  as  being  correct.    Do  you  wish  me  to  make  any  explanation  about  it. 

24419.  Any  explanation  that  you  wish  to  u'ake,  certainly  ? 

The  27,000  articles  I  made  were  principally  made  up  of  thiee  contracts. 
First,  I  got  a  contract,  when  trade  was  very  dull,  for  10,000  shackles.  The 
principal  objection  to  them  at  Woolwich  w.  s  that  they  were  finished  with  too 
little  grease,  finished  too  firm,  too  dry;  and  they  were  all  rejected;  but  a^:  they 
only  wanted  to  be  oiled  or  greased,  they  never  left  Woolwicli  ;  we  had  them 
taken  into  a  store  outside  the  Arsenal  and  had  them  greased  and  made  soft,  and 
they  all  passed,  or  very  nearly  all  parsed.  That  was  a  mistake  which  anybody 
not  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  work  would  be  likely  to  make,  because  the 
pattern  you  make  to  is  very  dry ;  it  has  been  there  a  long  time,  and  a  regular 
contractor  knows  they  want  them  soft  and  pliable.  It  was  in  that  way  that  we 
made  that  mistake;  it  was  only  a  mere  matter  of  inexperience  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  rejection  of  that  one  particular  thing.  Then  another  thing  about 
these  rejeclions  is  that  we  had,  second,  a  contract  for  7,000  water-bottle  carriers, 
a  little  job  that  was  rather  troublesome. 

24420.  Was  that  mentioned  in  evidence? 

Yes.  I  am  accounting  just  now  for  the  rejections  in  these  particular  things. 
You  have  had  put  before  you  a  philosophy  of  rejections;  that  the  good  people 
that  pay  well  have  no  i-ejections,  and  the  bad  people  that  j;ay  badly  have  all 
rejections.  They  calumniate  us  in  this  way,  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity, 
after  its  having  been  published  all  over  the  world,  that  we  have  of  answering. 
I  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  explanation. 

24421 .  We  are  quite  willing  to  hear  all  you  have  to  say? 

I  am  much  obliged.  I  was  saying  that  there  were  7,000  water-bottle  carriers. 
A  great  many  of  them  were  rejected  ;  I  believe  about  half  of  those  were  rejected, 
principally  because  the  Government  sample  to  which  we  worked  was  not 
correct  somehow  or  other.  We  had  got  a  sample  the  loops  of  which  were 
very  flinisily  put  on,  otherwise  the  fitting  of  the  different  straps  about  it  was 
put  on  wrong;  and  we  then  delivered  a  good  many  of  them  and  had  them 
on  the  way  down  to  the  store  before  it  was  discovered,  and  I  myself  took 
the  sample  in  my  pocket  and  went  down  to  see  what  we  were  to  do. 
The  viewers  pointed  out  what  was  wrong,  so  I  i  roduced  the  sample, 
and  they  saw  at  once  that  we  had  been  misled  by  ihe  sample  being  wrong, 
and  that  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  rejections ;  there  wei'e  S3me  few 
rejections  such  as  would  come  in  almost  all  cases  from  other  causes,  slight 
causes  ;  but  those  were  things  which  we  had  no  blame  in  at  all.  You  will  find 
that  in  Chase's  evidence  and  Brazier  s  evidence  before  t'ne  Commission  held  at 
Woolwich,  I  think  it  was,  on  p;^ges  29  and  34  ;  they  both  corroborate  this 
statement  that  I  have  mentioned  about  the  sample  being  wrong. 

24422.  Is  that  in  the  Inquiry  before  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
Yes. 

24423.  Perhaps  \  ou  would  like  to  refer  to  the  place,  in  order  to  put  it  in 
evidence.  If  you  wish  to  have  it  put  in  evidence  you  can  quote  the  exact  passages  .- 

I  will  read  what  it  says  at  page  29,  No.  1001,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Chase : 
the  question  is,  "I  do  not  quite  understand;  you  are  referring  to  some  water- 
bottle  straps  ;  do  you  say  some  person  came  to  the  shop  in  that  case  " }  The 
answer  was,  "  A  traveller  from  Leckie's.  {Q.)  He  came  t )  you  in  the  shop  ? 
{A.)  He  came  in  the  shop,  and  he  went  to  Embledon  (he  sat  at  the  back  of  us), 
and  showed  him  a  water-bottle  "  (that  means  a  water-bottle  strap)  ;  "  He  says, 
'  Which  is  the  proper  way  for  this  to  be  made  up '  ?  So  he  told  them  they  were 
wrong;  so  he  says,  'This  is  my  sample  j-attern,'  and  he  pulled  it  out  of  liis 
pocket,  and  it  was  made  up  wrong."    Then  the  witness  says,  at  No.  1005,  "  As 

soon 
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soon  ;is  ever  tliey  got  hold  of  the  strap  "  (that  is  this  water-bottle  carrier), 
'  Mr.  Brazier  altered  it  there  and  then.  {Q.)  Who  is  he  ?  (A.)  He  is  a  viewer." 
Then  the  Judge  Advocate  General  says,  "  Had  they  been  rejected  "  ?  and  the 
answer  is,  "  Yes,  I  rejected  every  one  I  came  across,"  and  so  on.  Then  the 
other  witness,  Brazier,  at  page  34,  at  No.  1182,  is  asked  by  Mr.  Chase.  "  Do 
you  ren^ ember  the  case  of  Leckie's  waier-bottles,  where  the  saniple  was  sent 
wiong,  and  you  altered  ir  ?  (Mr.  Brazier.)  Yts.  (Mr.  Chase.)  Leckie  made  a 
number  of  them.  (Mr  Brazier-)  He  made  them  up  the  wrong  way  ;  the  sample 
was  wroni:."  1  hen  the  next  thing  we  liad  in  that  particuhir  ('epartment,  accoutre- 
ments, were  cartridge  boxes.  In  the  lliird  contract  we  had  10,000  cartridge  boxes; 
we  had  never  made  any  before  for  the  Government,  and  it  was  ratl:er  a  big 
order,  but  we  worked  that  thing  very  well  ;  we  had  very  few  rejections  ;  only 
four  and  some  odcl  per  cent.  The  point  now  is  to  show,  you  see,  the  relative 
strength  and  value  to  be  put  upon  this  testimony,  and  that  is  to  be  ascertained 
in  this  way.  Tiie  value  of  all  the  accoutrements  that  we  did  at  any  time  for 
the  War  Office  was  2,225  /.  ;  that  is  the  value  of  the  whole.  These  are  made 
up  in  this  way,  The  contract  for  cartridge  !)o.\es  was  passed  quite  well,  and  if 
that  amount  is  deducted  from  the  2,225  /.,  it  just  leaves  700/.  worth  of  goods 
that  have  been  subjected  to  extraordinary  objections  ;  and  these  rejections  were 
for  the  most  part  on  account  ;  first,  of  a  want  of  grease,  and,  secondly,  because 
of  the  sample  being  wrong.  There  were  otiier  rejections,  as  there  will  be  in  all 
things  done ;  but  these  were  the  main  leading  reasons  Ibr  those  goods  being  re- 
jected. To  give  }  ou  an  idea  of  the  business  we  were  doing  for  the  War  Office,  I 
may  state  that  in  that  very  year  our  contracts  came  to  close  upon  25,000/.  So 
that  when  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Morrison  come  here  and  publish  to  the  world 
these  alh  gations,  and  make  their  inferences  and  brand  us  as  bad  payers  and 
bad  contractors,  the  fact  is  we  have  had  special  accoutrement  rejections  in  only 
700/.  worth  of  goods,  but  they  do  not  tell  you  that  we  had  done  25,000/.  of 
saddlery  and  harm  ss  work  in  one  year  creditably,  and  that  we  stand  on  the  con- 
tract list  in  the  War  Office,  and  that  our  goods  are  recognised  as  being  as  good 
as  any  sent  in  from  any  other  contractor,  and  that  in  the  trying  ordeal  by  the 
Woolwich  Comu)ission  our  goods  came  off  A  I . 

24424.  I  understand  you,  then,  that  these  27;232  articles  that  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  V%  hite  represent  contracts  worth  2,225  /.  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  value  of  the  contracts. 

24425.  And  1  presume  you  mean  that  in  the  great  bulk  of  the  contracts, 
which  araountc  d,  as  you  say,  in  one  year  to  25,000  /.  worth,  the  rejections  were 
no  larger  than  the  average  ? 

No,  they  were  not.  There  are  two  different  classes  of  contracts.  I  say  that  the 
47  per  cent,  is  all  light  with  reference  to  the  accoutrements  ;  but  there  is  no  tabh 
showing  how  our  rejections,  or  any  contractor's  rejections,  stood  in  reference  to 
saddlery  and  harness.    This  25,000  /.  is  for  saddlery  and  harness,  and  that  is 
our  proper  business. 

24426.  And  in  that  you  mean  that  you  had  no  more  than  the  usual  rejections  ? 
No  more  than  the  usual.    J.  had  a  statement  made  up,  and  my  impression  is 

that  it  was  under  five  per  cent. 

24427.  I  may  take  it  from  you  that  in  the  great  bulk  of  your  contracts  in 
your  own  special  line,  saddlery  and  harness,  your  rejections  were  not  above  the 
average,  and  that  \ou  had  large  rejections,  owing  to  the  reasons  you  have 
explained,  in  certain  articles  outside  your  general  business? 

That  is  just  the  explanation  I  wanted  to  give. 

24428.  I  forget  whether  you  told  the  Committee  what  you  pay  these  learners, 
girls  and  boys  r 

We  have  forewomen  and  foremen  in  all  tlie  departments,  and  they  just  take 
on  the  boy  or  girl  and  give  them  what  they  think  they  are  worth.  Girls  of  13 
years  of  age  begin,  perhaps,  at  2  6  a  week  ;  boys,  perhaps,  at  3  5.  or  3  6  d., 
or  I  think  it  is  4  s.  that  they  have  ;  there  is  a  certain  standard  of  paying  them, 
year  by  year  after  they  are  approved  on  trial. 

24429.  How  do  you  mean,  "  they  give  them  what  they  think  they  are  worth  "? 
(11.)  4  A  4  Suppose 
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Suppose  a  strong  girl  comes  in  15  or  16  years  of  age,  and  the  forewoman  thinks 
she  -will  be  a  smart  girl. 

2443c.  By  "  the  woman  "  <!o  you  mean  the  forewoman  ? 

The  forewoman  who  has  charge  of  the  girls,  the  womi'u  stitchers.  Men  have 
charge  of  the  men  ;  women  and  girls  are  looked  after  by  women,  and  men  and 
boys  by  men. 

24431.  And  these  persons  will  settle  what  they  think  they  are  worth? 

Yes,  and  they  will  tell  our  clerk  when  he  comes  round,  and  they  will  go  on  the  list. 

24432.  But  will  the  forewomim  settle  also  the  wages  that  women  will  earn? 
There  is  a  foreman  as  well  in  the  department,  and  they  will  very  likely  con" 

suit  him ;  but  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  wages  of  the  girls  or  boys,  or  the 
men  oi'  women.    The  prices  in  the  town  are  known  ;  the  whole  thing  is 
matter  of  life  and  existence,  and  everybody  knows  about  it.    If  we  did  not  pay 
what  everybody  else  was  paying,  we  should  not  get  anybody  to  woik  for  us. 
We  are. only  one  out  of  150  factories  or  workshops  in  the  district. 

24433.  But  the  foremen  or  the  forewomen  have  the  settlement  of  the  wages? 
M^e  are  practical  people,  and  have  a  large  business  to  look  after,  and  we  know 

all  about  what  ought  to  be  given.  Whenever  people  are  able  to  work  on  piece- 
work, .then  a  uniform  price  over  the  whole  trade  is  paid  to  the  person  who  does 
the  work  by  piece.  Until  they  get  piece  prices  they  are  learners  or  improvers 
on  day  wages. 

24434.  Do  you  know  what  your  women  can  earn  on  an  average  ? 

I  thought  your  Lordship  would,  pei'haps,  wish  to  know  something  about  that, 
and  I  have  taken  some  notes  and  brought  them  here,  which  may  throw  some 
light  upon  it.  Now,  about  these  tugs  ;  you  see  we  got  them  done  at  1  s.  \0  d.; 
we  got  them  done  in  our  place  by  men  at  1  ^.  \Qd.  Mr.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Middlemore  paid  4  We  paid  ours  in  1888,  they  paid  theirs  in  1886. 
Now  in  1886,  that  was  the  time  when  Government  contracts  were  very  numerous, 
and  when  wages  were  at  their  very  highest,  we  had  then  to  pay  for  such 
work  as  we  got,  more  money  than  we  paid  subsequently.  In  1888  we  supplied 
the  premises  for  the  people  to  stitch  in,  we  supplied  heat,  and  gas,  and  wax, 
and  every  comfort  for  the  people  ;  but  the  men  who  worked  at  those  tugs 
supplied  their  own  hemp.  In  London  or  Birmingham  the  work  would  have  been 
done  mostly  outside,  the  men  having  to  provide  everything  we  provided  free. 
I  have  got  the  wages  of  four  or  five  men  here.  There  is  one  man,  Turner,  who 
wrought  at  the  tug>. 

24435.  You  are  referring  to  this  old  contract? 

The  tugs.  1  see,  taking  Turner  over  the  five  weeks  here,  his  average  is 
about  40*.;  the  fir.>t  week  is  30  5.  6  d.,  the  next  40.?.,  the  third  50  5.,  the 
fourth  35  s.,  and  the  fifth  week  is  4/  s.  Qd.  ;  he  had  to  pay  nothing  but  to  supply 
his  own  hemp.  This  isfor^doing  nothing  but  shaft  tugs.  The  average  is  40  5.  7  d. 
for  that  man.  The  next  man  that  comes  here  is  Marsh.  His  average  comes  to 
28*.  3  c?.  Wood,  another  man,  his  arerage  conies  \.o2bs.  But  the  only  Walsall  man, 
Stanley,  who  was  working  with  us  during  this  very  same  period,  earned  only 
the  first  week  7  -^^  6  d.,  the  second  week  lO^'.  1  d.,  and  the  third  week  10s.  4U/., 
at  these  shaft  tugs ;  and  it  is  this  man  Stanley  who  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
all  this  calumny  and  all  these  lies  that  have  been  told  in  reference  to  the  work 
at  W'alsall.  You  see,  he  has  only  been  able  to  earn  about  8  *.  6  c?.  a  week  on 
an  average,  when  another  man  could  make  40  5.  7  d.,  another  man  28  5.,  and 
another  man  25  s.  ;  they  were  doing  the  same  work  under  the  same  conditions. 
This  man  made  himself  tl)e  standard  for  the  trade  ;  how  absurd. 

24436.  The  question  I  asked  you,  and  which  you  have  not  answered,  v\as 
what  the  average  earnings  of  the  women  were  ? 

1  will  tell  you  that  now.  Just  below  these  are  tiie  women.  There  are 
women  working  at  head  collars ;  this  is  Government  work,  and  this  is  an 
inquiry,  I  believe,  in  reference  to  Govei'nment  work  especially.  I  am  taking 
head  collars  as  a  thing  in  which  we  have  women  employed.  Now  there  are 
five  women  taken  down  here,  and  their  wages  are  as  follows  :  Rose  Osborne 
9  s.  A\  d.  the  first  week,  the  next  week  lO*'.  6  d.,  and  the  third  week  7  s.  \  \  d. 

Then 
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Then  Mrs.  Roberts  comes  in  next,  9s.9\d.,  7  s.  W  d.,  and  Qs.  5  d.  Rose 
Hudson,  9  s.  8 1  d.,  9  s.Sk  d.,  6s.  4  d.  I\Jrs.  Pliillips,  8  5.  b  d,,  Q  s.  11  d.,  7  s.  6  d. 
Mrs.  Perkins,  7  s.  4^  d.,  8  s.  1  d.,  and  8  s.  6d.  These  are  women  who  were 
working  at  that  time  whom  we  had  on  these  head  collars  ;  they  ran  over  three 
weeks;  that  was  in  November  1886. 

24437.  Cannot  you  give  us  the  gerierai  average  that  women  are  earning  now, 
an  average  over  any  length  of  time  ? 

I  can  mention  that ;  but  what  I  wish  to  biing  out,  if  your  Lordship  will  allow 
me,  is  what  the  people  were  making  when  they  were  working  at  army  work. 
They  say  that  we  in  Walsall  pay  such  dreadful  prices  that  the  people  can  only 
earn  4  s.  or  5  s.  -d  week.  Now  I  am  bringing  out  points  here  which  show  that 
the  earnings  of  women  are  much  greater  than  that  at  Government  work. 

2443  S.  That  is  1886? 
Yes,  and  later. 

24439.  Was  that  the  last  time  you  were  doing  Government  work  ? 

No  ;  but  this  is  merely  in  reference  to  head  collars ;  the  tugs  and  head 
collars  and  pack-saddles  were  mentioned  in  evidence,  and  so  I  happened  to  take 
out  these.  The  next  thing  I  come  to  is  the  women  stitchers  at  pack-saddle 
\vork,  and  i  find  that  they  earned  much  more.  Charrington  15  s.  9  d.  and 
18  5.  0^  </.  ;  Tolly  lis.  3d.  and  14  s.  3  d. ;  Pratt  lis.  3  d.  and  15  s.  19^  d. ;  Hud- 
son 13*.  6d.  and  10  s.  3d.  These  were  women  working  at  these  pack-saddles. 
We  had  just  taken  off  the  wages  of  four  regular  hands  ;  I  mean  these  were  the 
best  women  that  we  had  in  the  place,  and  it  is  only  such  women  as  those  that 
get  this  particular  work  to  do.  These  are  strong  able-bodied  women,  and  those 
are  the  sort  of  women  we  put  for  that  kind  of  work.  That  is  in  reference  to 
these  tliree  different  things.  Now  as  to  a  general  statement  about  the  average 
of  our  workers.  T  have  made  it  out  somewhere  here.  I  said  that  in  reference 
to  the  workmen  at  Walsall  

•24440.  What  is  this  document  you  are  reading  from  ? 

I  may  mention  that  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  this  Blue  Book,  and 
the  extracts  that  appeared  all  over  the  Press,  our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  executive,  took  up  the  matter,  and  they 
thought  it  a  pity  that  it  should  go  across  the  world  that  a  town  like  Walsall 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  sweating,  should  be  so  calumniated ;  and  they 
asked  me,  as  one  who  knew  al!  about  it,  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  I  made  a  statement,  and  it  was  printed  in  our  local  papers,  and 
it  was  printed  elsewhere;  and  I  just  happened  to  cut  out  this  matter,  and  as 
you  mentioned  that  you  wanted  to  know  about  the  average,  I  find  1  gave  the 
average  there  of  what  we  paid  our  people,  and  I  find  that  the  average  put  down 
by  our  man  at  Walsall  is,  that  the  workmen  earned  fioni  2Qs.  to  32*.,  our  men 
that  we  employed  in  Walsall,  and  that  other  people  employed  in  our  businesses 
elsewhere  in  town,  earned  from  26  5  to  32*.;  and  then  women,  good  women, 
best  stitchers,  could  earn  from  10*.  to  12  *.  ;  and  there  is  one  firm  whose  hands, 
I  believe,  exclusively  upon  the  veiy  best  class  of  work,  earn  15  *.  ;  they  are  paid, 
I  think,  day's  wages,  15  *.  a  week,  if  1  am  not  wrong. 

2444T.  These  are  stitchers  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? 
Yes;  the  women  do  nothing  else  but  stitch. 

24442.  And  the  men  are  not  stitchers  r 

The  men  are  not  stitchers,  as  specialists.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  women 
got  here,  at  harness  work,  from  10  *.  to  12  *.  I  find  that  the  best  bridle  stitchers 
in  our  town  can  earn  easily  from  12*.  to  15*.  when  busy;  but  all  the  year 
round  women  do  not  work  full  time,  and  many  don't  want  to.  I  should  tiiink 
women  we  had  work  about  three-qnarter  time  ;  many  half-time  only. 

24443.  And  what  is  the  worst  paid  work  ? 

There  is  what  we  call  second  and  third  hands,  doing  light  and  inexpensive  work ; 
they  can  earn  from  8s,  to  10s, ;  and  there  are  always  a  lotof  learners  and  improvers 
whose  earnings  may  come  from  3*.  up  to  6  *.  or  7  * ,  according  to  their  ability. 

24444.  You  have  given  us  the  average  of  the  wom.en's  earnings  taken  in 
1886,  was  it? 

At  the  time  of  these  contracts  and  after  1886. 

(11.)  4  B  24445.  Over 
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24445.  Over  what  length  of  time  did  you  take  that  ? 

I  could  not  exactly  say.  Some  of  my  people  were  told  to  give  me  an  average 
for  this  purpose,  and  they  produced  to  me  what  would  be  a  fair  average,  I  think. 

24446.  You  employ  some  people  out  of  doois,  do  you  not,  stitching? 

No  ;  I  said  that  I  did  not,  excepting,  as  I  said,  when  there  was  any  special 
pressure  on  ;  and  also  in  the  case  if  any  person  came  forward  and  saying-,  "lam 
a  married  woman  ;  I  cannot  come  to  work,  but  1  can  work  well  at  lioine,  and 
am  accustomed  to  do  so,"  tlien  we  may  give  her  a  little  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  but  it  is  rather  rare,  only  when  they  are  first  clas^  hands,  and  only  for  very 
best  work. 

24447.  You  would  jjay  such  persons  at  the  same  rate  as  those  in  the  factory? 
Yes. 

2444H.  Do  you  object  to  the  factory  hands  taking  their  work  home  to  finish  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  bad  system;  the  material  gets  all  spoilt  in  the  carrying  to  and 
fro,  and  then  the  work  is  subject  to  fits  and  starts,  and  altogether  the  work  is 
never  so  well  done  at  home  as  it  is  in  the  factory. 

24449.  None  of  your  people  do  it  • 
No,  none  of  our  people  do  it. 

24450.  I  mean,  none  of  the  hands  that  you  employ  are  allowed  to  take  the 
work  home  ? 

If  we  know  it. 

24451.  And  you  believe  that  they  do  not 
Yes  ;  they  know  the  rule  of  the  i)lace. 

2445  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  say  that  they  do  not  do  it  ? 
They  do  not  do  it, 

24453.  Are  there  deductions  that  come  out  of  these  wages  that  you  mention? 
Not  to  the  women ;  no  deductions  to  the  women  ;  there  are  no  deductions 
that  come  off  the  women's  wages,  excepting  that  when  a  woman  has  been  on 
full  time,  and  earning  a  decent  wage,  there  has  been  taken  off  3  d.  a  week  as  a 
nominal  sum  for  what  was  reasonably  supposed  to  he  rent,  and  heat  and  gas, 
and  room  for  working  in  ;  that  is  the  only  deduction  taken  off.    I  got  a  state- 
ment made  up  which  shows  that  out  of  6,389  /.  paid  in  wages,  all  t'lat  we  got 
from  the  workers  for  that  last  year  was  40  I.    The  fact  is,  that  the  women  who 
are  fully  employed,  and  earning  good  wages,  a  few  of  them,  |)ay  3     a  week  as 
a  nominal  snm.    It  formerly  used  to  be  more.    Some  years  ago,  I  think  in  the 
summer  time  the  women  paid  4  d.,  and  in  the  winter  time  5  d.  ;  but  now,  summer 
and  winter,  it  has  been  changed,  and  the  women  only  pay  3  d.  a  week,  and  the 
men  4  d.  a  week  ;  and  I  will  explain  the  origin  and  the  cause  of  this.  Up  till  30  or 
40  years  ago,  Walsall,  which  was  then  relatively  a  very  extensive  place  for  female 
labour  in  connection  with  all  the  leather-work  business,  had  all  its  work  done  out- 
side by  piece-masters,  who  employed  stitchers.  It  was  found  about  that  time  that 
the  business  was  increasing,  and  that  there  was  not  enough  supervision  had 
over  the  goods,  and  gradually  the  people  who  had  ordeis  to  give  out  began 
building  and  extending  their  premises,  and  gradually  taking  in  the  people  into 
their  own  shops,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  merchants  and  manufacturers  pre- 
viously had  not  to  provide  accommodation,  had  not  to  provide  he;it,  had  not  to 
provide  light,  or  anything  at  all  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people. 
There  was  then  fixed  the  sum  of  1     a  week  for  the  men,  and,  I  think  it  was 
somewhere  about  6  d.  or  8  d.  per  week  for  women  for  finding  workroom,  gas, 
heat,  tools,  &c. ;  and  for  many  many  years  those  sums  were  paid  by  everybody ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  changes  have  taken  place,  and  people  began  to  forget 
the  historical  question,  and  they  have  been  gradually  diminishing  the  amount ; 
but  still  I  understand  that  in  some  shops  in  Walsall  the  original  sums  are  being 
retained  oft'  the  people's  wages ;  but  in  our  case  we  have  been  exceedingly 
lenient,  and  only  take  it  off  from  men  who  are  in  full  time,  earning  good  wages, 
and  from  women  in  the  same  way  ;  and  practically,  out  of  150  peo()le,  there 
may  be  only  50  or  60  from  whose  wages  we  take  any  money  off  at  all. 

24454.  But  in  other  places  a  larger  sum  is  taken  off? 

I  understand 
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I  understand  that  in  some  businesses  where  the  people  have  retained  the  old 
traditions  they  are  in  the  habit  of  exacting  that  wliich  was  originally  mutually 
understood  to  be  fair  and  right,  and  nobody  complains  al)out  it  at  all; 
there  lias  been  no  grievance  in  the  trade  in  Walsall  between  the  masters  and  the 
workmen,  or  workwomen,  that  ever  I  heard  of ;  everything  goes  on  comfortably. 

24455.  How  long  does  it  take  a  man  to  make  one  of  these  shaft  tugs  ? 

I  was  calculating  that  that  man  who  made  tl^e  biggest  wages, Turner,  must  have 
done  one  of  those  shaft  tugs  much  moi  e  quickly  than  the  rest ;  he  must  have  done 
a  shaft  tug  under  an  Ijour  However,  just  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  my  son  and 
the  foreman  had  one  of  tliese  women  put  on  who  assisted  Mr.  Oram  with  informa- 
tion when  he  was  round  in  our  place.  She  was  given  a  pair  of  lugs  to  do,  and 
she  did  one  tug  in  one  hour  and  10  minutes,  and  she  said  she  could  make  20  s.  or 
25  a  week  if  she  had  nothing  else  to  do.  If  slie  makes  nine  tugs  a  day,  that  is 
4  5.  Q  d.  per  day  ;  that  is  27  s.  a  week.  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  this  forward  ;  I 
merely  give  it  as  an  illustration. 

24456.  You  think  that  would  be  above  the  average  ? 

^'es;  she  is  a  very  clever  and  strong  woman,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  her  to 
do  it  as  for  a  man  to  do  it,  and  she  lias  strength  to  do  it  as  well  as  men. 

24457.  Do  you  suppose  that,  as  a  rule,  they  could  sew  a  pair  in  three  hours  ? 
They  could  do  it  in  a  very  easy  manner.    The  man  who  earned  40  s.  a  week 

must  have  done  better.  Some  men  who  look  handsome  fellows  are  not  worth 
10  .y.  a  week,  and  women  could  beat  them  IioUow  at  stitching. 

24458.  Do  you  think  three  hours  would  be  about  the  average  for  a  pair  1 
That  would  be  an  easy  job. 

24459.  As  to  these  nu  n  that  you  mentioned  as  having  done  these  military  tugs, 
of  which  you  gave  the  price  as  1  s.  \0  d.,  did  they  do  the  preparing  and  finishing 
as  well  as  the  sewing  ? 

They  did  ever\ thing  themselves  ;  v\e  just  gave  them  the  leather  cut,  and  they 
did  everything.    We  provided  wax  ;  they  provided  hemp  only. 

24460.  Did  they  do  it  all  themselves,  or  get  the  stitching  done  by  others  ? 

'i  hey  did  it  all  themselves,  as  far  as  we  know.  They  were  there  working  all 
the  tin.e  the  place  was  open,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  anything  away. 
If  men  are  determined  to  take  home  a  tug  in  their  pocket  to  finish  it,  they 
might  bundle  it  up  and  nobody  see  it;  but  if  they  are  working  10  or  11  hours 
in  the  place  they  are  pretty  tired. 

24461.  Earl  of  Derby.]  You  do  not  think  that  would  often  happen? 
JNo,  I  do  not. 

24462.  Chairman.]  I  think  you  told  us  that  you  employed  all  your  stitchers 
direct  yourselves  ? 

Yes,  all  our  stitchers,  excepting  those  whom  Mr.  Mann  has  in  his  shop  ;  he 
employs  all  his  hands  himself, 

24463.  It  is  not  your  practice,  as  we  have  heard  is  sometimes  the  case,  to 
pay  the  preparer  and  finisher  a  lump  sum  for  the  work  and  let  him  get  the 
stitching  done,  and  pay  the  stitcher  ? 

In  the  case  of  Mann  that  is  the  case,  but  he  must  pay  the  stitcher  the  same 
price  as  we  pay  the  stitcher,  and  as  the  stitcher  is  paid  elsewhere. 

24464.  You  mentioned  shackles.  Are  you  correct  in  including  thein  in  the 
military  accoutrements  ? 

Yes  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  the  technical  name  in  the  War  Office  ;  I 
believe  they  are  called  hobbles.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  name  that  tlie  Govern- 
ment call  them;  it  is  for  hobbling  up  a  horse,  at  all  events. 

24465.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  you  have  large  contracts  for  saddlery  and 
harness ;  is  all  i:hat  done  by  women,  the  stitching? 

All  plain  stitching  of  goods  in  Walsall  is  done  by  women,  except  where  the  work 
is  very  hard  and  the  woman  has  not  been  trained  to  it;  but  for  [)lain  stiichjng 
they  do  all.  Men  learn  to  use  the  awl  and  needle  for  intricate  and  important 
skilled  work,  and  they  do  all  that  work,  but  for  plain  mechanical  work  women 
are  far  quicker  and  neater. 

(11.)  4B  2  24466.  Some 
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24466.  Some  of  that  is  heavy  work,  is  it  nut  ? 

There  are  things  that  are  heavy,  but  these  people  do  not  consider  them  heavy. 
1  he  strapping  of  ordinary  single  and  double  harness,  the  select  few  women  of 
experience  and  strength  in  the  first  rank  consider  this  work  quite  easy. 

24467.  You  do  not  think  too  heavy  ? 

There  are  some  women  who  could  not  do  it  at  all,  but  the  thing  gravitates, 
and  everything  comes  down  to  its  own  level.  There  are  people  who  find  that 
they  can  do  harness  work;  those  that  are  light  and  delicate  go  into  lighter  work. 

24468.  I  am  talking  of  the  harness  work.  That  work  you  think  can  be 
thoroughly  well  done  by  women  ? 

There  are  parts  of  harness,  of  course,  that  are  very  light ;  the  strappings,  the 
bridle  work,  and  things  of  that  kind  are  light  work  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  those  fine  riding  bridles  and  hunting  bridles. 

24469.  I  am  talking  of  the  Government  work.  You  told  us  that  you  executed 
contracts  to  the  extent  of  25,000^.  of  saddlery  and  harness,  and  so  on? 

Yes,  we  have  executed  contracts  for  that;  we  are  open  to  execute  them  again, 
and  the  War  Office  are  glad  to  ask  us  to  tender. 

24470.  1  asked  you  whether  you  think  that  the  heaviest  kinds  of  that  class  of 
work  can  be  made  as  well  by, women  as  men? 

No,  I  said  that  that  heavy  work  was  too  heavy  for  women  ;  but  if  I  had  been 
unfeeling,  and  bad  thought  of  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  making  women 
do  what  I  thought  too  heavy  work  for  them,  I  should  have  at  once  given  the 
whole  thing  to  women,  and  got  it  done  by  women  ;  but  we  did  not  do  so, 
because  we  liad  plenty  of  other  work  for  them,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is 
the  proper  work  for  women. 

24471.  Do  I  understand  that  you  think  some  of  the  heavy  work  is  unsuitable 
for  women  and  ought  to  be  done  by  men  ? 

Yes,  nobody  would  ever  think  of  giving  the  heavy  things  to  women  to  do,  like 
tugs  and  back-bands  for  heavy  artillery. 

24472.  I  think  you  said  that  the  same  regular  statement  of  prices  obtained 
all  through  Walsall  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  rule  ;  everybody  kno\ys  the  price  that  is  interested. 

24473.  You  pav,  and  everybody  pays  the  same  price  ? 
Yes. 

24474.  No  variation  in  the  different  factories  ? 

As  far  as  is  known,  that  is  the  rule ;  there  may  be  cases  which  are  not 
known  ;  people  are  shifting  about.  If  we  are  busy  we  will  take  on  50  or  100  people 
extra,  and  when  the  work  is  done  rhey  will  go  away  and  work  elsewhere ;  so 
everybody  comes  to  know  what  is  done  in  every  other  place.  But  sometimes 
prices  rise  and  fall  according  to  state  of  trade. 

24475.  Earl  of  Z)eriy.]  You  h^ve  told  us  that  some  kinds  of  the  woi  k  you 
have  been  descrihing  are  unsuitable  for  women  ;  is  it  within  your  kno\^  ledge 
that  there  is  ever  any  pressure  put  on  women  to  do  work  they  ought  not  to  be 
required  to  do  ? 

1  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  think  it  is  quite  the  reverse  ;  they  are  all  so  anxious 
to  work  that  1  think  the  thing  is  the  reverse. 

24476.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  think  there  is  any  pressure  put  upon 
women  to  prevent  their  doing  work  which  they  are  able  to  do,  and  which  they 
are  willing  to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  their  competing  with  men  ? 

There  was  an  attempt  made  by  a  lady,  I  believe  it  was  Miss  Clementina  Black, 
and  Mr.  Morrison,  to  j^et  up  some  fermentation  of  ill-feeling  on  the  part 
both  of  the  wonien  and  of  the  men  in  Walsall  against  the  system  adopted 
of  women  doing  any  stitching  at  all  in  the  town,  except  at  prices  fixed  for 
men  by  trades  societies ;  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that  meetings  were  held, 
because  they  were  published  in  the  newspaper,  in  which  great  speeches  were 
made  by  Mr.  Moriison  and  others  with  him  trying  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
the  women  and  of  the  men  to  defend  their  rights  and  so  on,  by  getting  societies 
established  in  the  town  such  as  they  have,  I  believe,  in  London  and  elsewhere 
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in  England,  trade  union  societies.  But  they  radically  failed  in  being  able  to 
make  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  working  people  of  Walsall ;  and  that 
arose  fro  n  the  fact  that  the  women  and  the  men  both  saw  that  if  they  fell  into 
the  snare  that  was  put  for  them  by  Mr.  Morrison  and  his  friends,  they  would 
get  no  work  at  all  in  Walsall,  and  that  by  and  by  Walsall  would  have  no  work 
to  give  anybody,  because  the  Walsall  trade  is  quite  a  peculiar  and  distinctive 
business,  quite  different  fiom  anything  done  anywhere  else.  We  have  an  immense 
business  done  there  for  all  tiie  world  in  saddlery  goods,  and  that  is  an  historical 
business  of  150  years'  existence  ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  sub-division  of  labour, 
because  of  S|)ecial  care  being  paid  to  the  thousand  and  one  different  branches 
of  the  bu-iness,  and  everything  being  so  wrought  up  in  quantities,  that  we  are 
enabled  at  all  to  exist  as  a  community  and  to  ship  our  goods  to  every  part  of 
the  habitable  world  in  face  of  the  competition  by  foreign  countries  and 
colonial  labour.  The  people  in  London  and  tiie  people  in  Manchester  and 
other  places  who  are  s  i implying  your  Lordships  and  other  gentlemen  with 
harness  and  saddles,  those  people  ar.?  all  paying  day's  wages,  and  in  shops  ; 
and  they  get  the  thing  done  very  nicely  and  they  pay  very  dearly  for  it ;  but 
the  fact  is  the  men  in  London  get  more  money  as  a  general  rule  for  doing  the 
work  connected  with  an  article  than  we  get  for  the  whole  thing  in  cases  of  cheap 
goods  at  Walsall.  So  this  trade,  as  a  wholesale  and  shipping  business,  is  totally 
distinct  and  different  from  theirs;  and  therefore  these  persons  coming  down  to 
establish  a  society  failed  utterly  in  being  able  to  do  it ;  and  there  never  has  been, 
in  my  experience,  the  least  disaffection  among  the  workers,  or  misunderstanding 
between  the  employers  and  the  workpeople  in  the  town  of  Walsall  among  the 
leather  workers  in  oiu-  line. 

24477.  Chairman.^  Do  you  use  machinery  ? 
We  have  about  a  d.ozeu  machines  ;  yes,  more. 

■24478.  What  do  you  use  them  for? 

We  have  a  few  heavy  machines,  very  heavy  machines,  which  cost  a  big  sum 
of  money,  and  they  work  \vith  a  waxed  thread,  and  they  can  do  heavy  work, 
half  an  inch  thick  belting  and  other  heavy  work  that  is  wanted  for  manufactories, 
and  then  we  have  light  machines  for  doing  all  kinds  of  light  work,  all  driven  by 
steam  power. 

24479.      your  work  pretty  C(mstant  ? 

Our  general  trade  is  very  regular  and  very  steady,  but  this  business  connected 
with  the  contracts  is  a  very  fluctuating  quantity,  and  we  never  bother  much 
about  it  if  we  are  busy  otherwise.  Labour  is  plentiful  in  Walsall,  and  when  con- 
tracts are  out  we  try  and  get  them  to  give  work  to  the  local  hands  who  may  be  idle 

24*480.  Are  your  hands  employed  full  time  all  the  year  round  r 
We  try  one  way  and  the  other  to  keep  them  employed,  and  that  is  the  reason 
we  go  in  for  contracts  occasionally  to  fill  up  and  keep  the  thing  level. 

24481.  I  think  you  said  that  no  disputes  had  arisen  between  employers  and 
employed  ? 

I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  have  inquired. 

24482.  Had  you  no  dispute  with  your  stitchers  in  188/  ? 

No,  we  never  had  any  dispute  with  stitchers.  1  remember  Mr.  Oram,  your 
Lordships'  representative,  to  whom  we  gave  every  assistance  and  information, 
mentioned  something  about  head  collars;  that  there  was  some  statement  made 
to  him  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  differed  wdth  our  people  about  the  price  of 
head  collars,  that  we  wanted  them  to  do  head  collars  for  a  little  less  than  they 
had  been  doing  them  for ;  but  on  making  inquiry  about  it,  I  think  we  found 
afterwards  there  was  no  foundation  for  it  at  ad.  I  think  there  might  have  been 
at  sometime  perhaps  a  difference  of  a  farthing  with  the  foreman,  and  t!ie 
l)eople  would  come  down  to  me  and  i  would  settle  it  at  once.  If  a  dozen  women 
cauie  down  from  a  department  I  would  listen  to  them,  and,  it  I  thought  it 
desirable,  give  them  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  more,  and  settle  up  the  thing; 
but  I  never  heard  of  what  I  should  call  a  dispute  on  any  matters  like  thos.'. 

24483.  Do  you  know  if  a  statement  of  prices,  of  wages  to  be  paid,  has  been 
fixed  in  any  way  by  the  Director  of  Contracts  ? 

(H.)  4B3  Yes 
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Yes.  Mr.  Nepeau  has  been  very  anxiously  engaged  in  this  very  raatler, 
and  he  is  very  desirous  of  meeting  the  objections  of  the  gentlemen  in 
London  here  who  have  been  taking  up  this  labour  question,  and  of  course 
he  has  been  attempting  to  get  our  prices,  an(i  to  get  the  Birmingham  prices, 
and  to  get  the  contractors'  prices  in  London  ;  and  altogether  he  is  trying  in  some 
way  to  moke  the  prices  equitable  and  fair  all  round.  We  have  just  made  up  a 
list  of  prices  whic!)  our  people  should  be  paid  for  general  saddlery  and  harness 
stitching,  and  we  sent  it  on  to  liim,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  using 
that  as  well  as  the  information  of  a  kindred  nature  from  other  people,  with  a 
view  of  estabhshing  a  tixed  scale  of  prices".  But  the  point  which  the  Walsall 
industry  wished  me  to  mention  is  that  they  are  afraid  that  if  the  Government  give 
a  sufficient  price  to  please  the  gentlemen  stitchers  in  London  here,  they  may 
pi  ohibit  females  from  doing  that  class  of  work  at  W alsall  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  doing  and  \\  hich  they  can  do  as  well  as,  and  they  say  better  than, 
what  the  men  in  London  can  do,  the  finest  class  of  the  work.  And  so  I  was  to 
mention  from  them  that  it  is  hoped  that  whatever  changes  may  take  place,  your 
Lordships  may  report  that  you  see  a  difference  between  the  women  labour  and 
the  men  labour  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  I  as  a  family  requires  to  earn  25  s., 
26  s.,  or  30s.  a  week  ;  whereas  a  woman,  wheth;  r  a  single  woman  or  a  married 
woman,  is  quite  satisfied  (because  of  the  number  of  ))e()|de  of  that  sex  that  are 
wanting  to  get  something  to  do)  with  less  ;  and  having  be  en  brought  up  to  this 
business  they  would  like  to  have  the  business  continued  to  them  and  to  their 
children,  as  they  received  it  from  their  mothers  and  their  fathers  in  our  town. 
And  so  the  question  you  have  to  consider  between  the  men  anrt  women's  stitches 
is  just  this  question  about  the  men's  prices  in  London,  and  the  women's  prices 
in  Birmingham  and  in  Walsall. 

•24484.  I  understand  you  that  if  the  prices  were  the  same,  you  think  the 
women  would  lose  the  work,  although  they  do  it  as  well,  you  say,  as  the  men  ? 

Jt  would  be  this  :  we,  as  employers,  could  not  get  on  at  ;dl.  Supposing  the 
men  wei  e  getting  for  an  article  in  London,  or  at  Middlemore's  and  at  Mason's,  1  s. 
for  sewing,  our  women  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  do  a  similar  thing  at  half  the 
price.  If  a  contract  came  down  to  us,  and  we  had  the  contract  to  give  out,  and 
the  wom.en  were  to  get  twice  the  price  foi  sewing  that  they  were  quite  satisfied 
with,  we  could  not  get  sufficient  work  for  all  our  people  ;  and  there  would  be 
grumbling  at  this  woman  going  away  on  Saturday  with  20 or  30  s.  a  week, 
and  another  woman,  a  general  work  woman,  going  away  with  only  10 5.  or  12  s. 
That  is  the  difficulty,  we  think. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr  ROWLAND  MASON,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having-  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows: 

24.485.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  business  ? 

I  am  senior  partner  of  D,  Mason  and  Sons,  \V  holesale  Saddlery,  Harness, 
and  Accoutrement  Manufacturers,  and  Government  Conn-actors. 

244S6.  And  where  is  your  place  ol'  business  ? 
B;i1:h-row,  I'irmingham. 

24487.  I  think  your  firm  was  mentioned  as  having  a  large  number  of 
rejections,  was  it  not  ? 

Yes. 

24488.  1  see  it  is  in  answer  to  Question  46/6,  "  Mason  and  Sons,  out  of 
30,400  articles,  had  primary  rejections  to  the  number  of  43-34  per  cent."  ? 

Yes. 

24480.  Have  you  anything  you  v^ould  like  to  say  on  that  point  ? 

It  is  true  that  my  firm  had  seven  contracts  for  accoutrements  for  the  |)eriod 
of  the  last  five  years,  ending  March  1887,  and  that  the  pei  centage  of  rejections, 
according  to  the  summary  given  by  Lieutentant  Hendley,  was  43-34, 

24490.  Who  is  Lieutenant  Hendley  r 

I  do 
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I  do  not  know  who  he  his.  He  gave  evidence  before  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  in  the  investigation  into  certain  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  of  certain  leather  at  the  Ordnance  Store  Department  at  Woolwich. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  lie  did  not  give  the  summary  embracing  the  whole 
inquirv.  If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  found  that  it  would  liave  been 
diti'erent  altogether.  The  seven  contracts  amounted  to  2,336/.  2  s.  10  c/. 
During  the  same  period  my  firm  supplied  the  Government  with  93,824  I.  lbs. 
(all  obtained  by  tender,  except  1,723  I.  \Qs.  6  d.),  and  1  sent  a  list  to  the  War 
Office  of  goods  supplied  to  the  War  Office  for  five  years  from  the  1st  January 
1882  to  31st  Decembtr  1 886,  comprising  the  period  included  in  the  summary 
presented  by  Lieutenant  Hendley.  We  supplied  to  the  Ro3'al  Clothing  Depot, 
Pimlico,  as  follows  :  We  had  55  contracts  ;  the  articles  consisted  of  1,644,818 
articles  ;  the  number  of  primary  rejections  was  53,734,  namely  3*2  per  cent. 

2449',.  What  were  those  articles? 

Strappings  principally  ;  and  nlso  belts  and  pouches  for  the  Post  Office.  We 
supplitd  in  the  same  period  to  the  Hoyal  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  saddlery  and 
harness.  We  bad  59  contracts;  the  numbc  of  articles  was  391,714;  we  had 
rejections  to  the  amount  of  13,690  articles,  or  3"4  per  cent.  In  the  accoutrement 
brancii  of  the  same  office  we  had  14  contracts;  the  number  of  articles  was 
89,666  ;  the  number  of  rejections  was  14,800,  or  16'5  per  cent.  Ixoyal  Carriage 
Factory,  Woolwich  ;  number  of  contracts  12;  number  of  articles  8,673;  number 
of  rt^jections  666,  or  7'6  per  cent.  The  Royal  Laboratory,  Woolwich,  five 
contracts;  the  number  of  articles  2,295,  and  the  number  of  rejections  122,  or 
5'3  per  cent.  This  summary  (iocs  not  include  the  slieep-skins  which  were 
returned  for  being  badly  dyed.  Then  I  may  mention  that  about.  49,000/. 
wcn-ih  was  supplied  in  one  year,  namely  1885. 

24492.  Whatwhere  the  goods  that  these  large  numbers  of  rejections  occurredin? 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  in  his  evidence,  stated  that  they  were  returned  because 

of  bad  woIkman^hip  ;  these  goods  w  ere  not  returned  because  of  bad  workman- 
ship. The  first  supply  were  too  light,  and  then  afterwards  we  made  them  too 
heavy.    Some  of  the  goods  were  badly  made,  but  very  few  in  the  percentage. 

24493.  What  w  ere  these  goods  of  which  you  made  30,400  articles  ? 
Accoutrements. 

24494.  Do  you  do  all  your  work  in  your  factory  r 

As  a  rule,  all  preparing  is  done  in  the  manufactory,  but  stitching  is  not  al) 
done  in  the  manufactory.  I  said  that  we  supplied  in  one  year  about  49,000  I 
worth  ;  the  exact  figures  are,  48,627  /.  7  -J-  3  d. 

24495.  And  you  do  all  the  preparing  and  finishing,  1  suppose,  in  the  factory? 
Yes. 

24496.  And  some  of  the  stitching  is  done  outside? 
Yes. 

24497.  But  some  of  the  stitching  is  done  inside  ? 
The  majority. 

24498.  Is  that  done  by  women  or  men  ? 

That  is  according  to  what  it  is.  Harness,  principally,  is  done  by  men,  but 
bridle- stitching  would  be  done  by  females,  and  portions  of  saddlery  would  be 
done  by  females  and  also  by  men. 

24499.  ^^^y  I  ^^^^  ^^^'^  heavier  work  is  done  by  men,  and  the  lighter 
work  done  by  women  ? 

Yes. 

24500.  What  would  be  the  heaviest  work  tliat  women  do  ? 

Which  branch?  I  will  take  the  harness,  for  instance,  to  begin  with.  They 
ought  not  to  do  an}'thing  in  harness  except  buckhng  ;  nothing  in  harness 
belonging  to  Government,  at  all  events. 

24501.  You  say  they  ought  not? 

I  think  it  is  too  strong  work;  1  think  they  cannot  do  it  properly. 

(11.)  4  B  4  24502.  But 
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24502.  But  do  they  do  it  ? 

Not  to  my  knowledge,  except  buckling  ;  they  do  not  for  us. 

24503.  Could  you  get  women  to  do  it  if  you  wished  ? 
I  do  not  know. 

24504.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  are  paying  ;  what  your  hands  are  earning  ? 
Yes. 

24505.  Do  you  pay  the  men  who  prepare  and  finish  the  work  by  time  or  by 
piece  ? 

Piece.  We  have  no  one  in  our  em])loy  who  employs  another,  except  Crook, 
the  collar  maker;  he  is  allowed  to  employ  others, but  tliere  is  110  one  else  in  the 
place  who  can,  except  harness  makers,  who  employ  stitchcis. 

24506.  As  1  understand  you,  you  give  out  the  work  to  the  preparers  at  s'* 
much  for  the  work,  and  they  employ  their  own  stitchers  ? 

For  the  harness  department,  but  not  for  the  bridle  department ;  we  pay  the 
bridle  stitchers  direct ;  thev  are  all  females. 

24507.  In  the  other  case,  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  price  that 
the  preparer  pays  the  stitcher,  I  su])po5e  ? 

Not  for  certain  ;  I  have  not  it  in  our  books. 

24508.  It  is  no  business  of  yours,  is  it? 

No.  I  do  know  the  prices,  or  supposed  prices,  that  are  given;  but  it  is  not 
in  our  books. 

24509.  So  that  if  the  pre])arer  can  get  the  stitching  done  very  cheaply,  he 
makes  more  out  of  the  job  ? 

Every  man  is  separately  employed  by  us.  The  law  of  sujiply  and  demand 
can  operate ;  if  one  man  could  get  it  done  cheaper  1  suppose  he  would 
do  so. 

24510.  And  the  cheaper  lie  got  it  done  the  more  he  would  make  himself  r 
Yes. 

2451 1.  Are  all  the  preparers  and  finishers  men  ? 
■  Yes. 

24512.  How  many  have  you  in  your  factory  ? 

It  varies,  according  to  whether  we  have  a  contract  on  hand  or  not ;  1  should 
say  the  average  is  200. 

24513.  Two  hundred  preparers  and  finishers  and  stitchers  ? 
Yes. 

24514.  Do  you  put  out  any  of  your  contracts  r 
No. 

2451 5.  You  execute  them  all  yourself? 

Every  one.  I  may  qualify  that  a  little.  In  1885  we  gave  some  work  out, 
and  also  in  18/8. 

2451 C.  Do  you  mean  that  if  3  0U  got  a  large  contract  and  were  |jressed  for 
time  you  might  put  some  of  it  out,  or  why  do  you  give  it  out  sometimes  ? 
Under  pressure,  those  periods  being  during  a  war  crisis, 

24517.  How  do  you  settle  the  prices  that  you  pay  the  preparers;  do  you 
settle  them  yourself,  or  does  the  foreman  settle  them? 

Before  we  tender  for  a  contract  we  arrange  for  the  prices  to  be  given,  and 
sometimes  theie  have  been  cases  where  we  have  given  more  than  was  arranged; 
but  as  a  rule  it  is  carried  out  throughout. 

24518.  You  settle  the  prices  with  whom  ? 

With  the  foremen  and  the  ixen;  it  is  done  through  the  foremen.  I  have  an 
interview  with  the  foremen,  and  then  they  arrange  with  the  men,  and  then  it  is 
reported  upon,  and  we  tender  accordingly. 

24519.  And 
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24519.  And  supposing  the  foremen  can  get  it  done  a  little  cheaper? 
I  never  knew  a  case  where  we  have  given  lower  prices  than  we  arranged  at 
the  time  of  tendering. 

'^'4520.  But  if  you  arrange  with  the  foremen  for  such  and  such  a  price,  and 
the  foremen  arranges  with  the  men  for  a  little  less,  the  foremen  would  make  a 
profit  of  the  diiference,  I  suppose  r 

No;  we  paj^  the  men  ;  we  have  the  men's  books. 

2452  1.  The  foremen  have  notiiing  to  do  with  that  ? 

It  is  paid  through  them  ;  we  have  t!ie  men's  books  in  their  own  writing,  and 
then  we  give  the  mi  ney  to  the  foremen  on  Saturday,  and  they  give  it  to  the 
men  ;  but  we  have  all  the  books. 

24522.  The  foremen  tlo  not  and  cannot  act  as  middlemen  in  any  way 
between  you  and  the  men  ? 

No,  they  cannot. 

24523.  Do  you  pay  the  foremen  weekly  salaries? 
Yes. 

24524  Can  you  tell  us  what  prices  you  jjay  ;  take  any  contract  you  like  to 
pick  out  ? 

I  have  a  long  list  here.  One  of  the  witnesses  this  morning  stated  that  we 
gave  \0\d.  for  stitching  back-bands,  and  afterwards  \  s.  He  did  not  state  what 
kind  of  luick-bands  they  were,  only  military  back-bands.  Now  there  are  two 
kind.s  of  back-bands;  one  is  the  Aimy  Service  Cor|-s  back-band,  which  is  if 
inches  ;  and  the  other  is  the  Artillery  back  band,  whicdi  is  2\  inches :  the  jjrice 
that  we  paid  for  the  if -inch  was  2  ^.  3  cL,  and  for  the  2|-inch,  2  6  d.  Now 
I  believe  that  the  price  given  for  the  stitching  was  respectively  1  5.  Qd,  and 
\  s.Qd. 

24525.  That  you  do  not  know? 

I  have  asked  a  stitcher  who  is  in  our  employ  how  much,  and  he  informed  me 
that  that  was  the  amount. 

24526.  What  were  you  getiing  from  the  Government  for  that? 
You  want  our  contract  price  for  supplying  the  article  ? 

24527.  Yes  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  not  the  figure. 

34528.  Have  you  got  vour  contract  prices  for  anything  here  ? 
No. 

24529.  You  could  not  give  them  to  me  ? 

I  have  not  them  with  me  and  I  do  not  know  them.  Every  contract  varies. 
We  tender  and,  I  suppose,  if  we  are  the  lowest  we  are  accepted. 

24530.  I  am  anxious  to  get  the  contract  prices  from  you,  but  if  you  Lave  not 
got  them  of  course  you  cannot  give  them.  Now  as  to  this  evidence  which  has 
been  given  before  the  Committee  as  to  the  three-cord  thread  being  used  instead 
oF  five-cord  thread,  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  common  occurrence? 

I  do  not  think  so.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  this  morning  that  if  the  con- 
tractors supplied  the  hemp  it  would  prevent  fraud.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so; 
for  this  reason  ;  the  fewer  number  of  cords  there  are  the  easier  it  is  to  stitch,  and 
unforturiately  v^-e  have  to  be  ver}'-  cai'elul  in  examining  articles  ;  1  am  sorry  it  is 
so. 

24531.  Have  you  ever  had  any  articles  rejected  on  that  account  ? 

1  have  no  doubt  we  have.  The  Inspectors  do  not  officially  state  all  the  causes 
of  rejections,  but  when  the  article  comes  back  there  is  a  chalk  mark  upon  the 
defects. 

24532.  Do  you  not  know  what  they  are  rejected  for? 

The  notification  of  inspection  states  the  reason  the  goods  are  rejected. 

24533.  What  kind  of  supervision  do  you  exercise  over  the  goods  that  are 
'( 1  i .)  4  C  made 
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made  for  you,  to  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  piopei-  munbi'r  of  stitc'ies  are  put  in 
or  the  proper  qualities  and  thickness  of  thread  used  ? 

The  foreman  of  each  depaitnient  examines  every  article  before  it  is  sent  into 
the  warehouse,  where  my  brother  or  I  generally  inspect  the  goods  before  they 
are  packed.    Our  foremen  ha\  e  been  in  our  employ  from  20  to  30  years. 

24534.  Then  if  you  fent  in  any  of  these  goo  Is  to  the  Government,  I  presume 
it  would  be  because  you  had  failed  yourselves  to  detect  that  the  proper  quality 
of  thread  was  not  used  ? 

Yes. 

24535.  And  wouM  it  be  easy  to  deceive  you  in  that  way? 
Yes. 

24536.  You  mean  that  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thin^  to  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
proper  thr(>ad  is  used  or  the  proper  number  of  stitches  used  ? 

Exactly  so. 

24537.  Is  most  of  the  work  carried  on  in  Birmingham  in  factories,  in  your 
trade  ? 

All,  I  believe. 

24538.  I  suppose  there  are  some  out-workers,  are  there  not ;  people  wi)o  work 
at  home  ? 

I  do  not  know  of  any  In  cases  of  emergency  we  should  go  U)  a  small  master 
to  help  us. 

24539.  Do  your  stitchers  take  any  work  home  r 
They  do  a  little. 

24540.  Then  you  would  not  know,  I  presume,  whethtr  they  hired  people  to 
help  them  with  that,  or  were  helped  at  it  by  their  cwi;  family  ? 

No,  I  should  not. 

24541.  Therefore  their  wages  might  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  they  really 
were  ? 

Yes. 

24542.  Can  you  give  us  any  average  of  wages  earned  by  men  and  women? 

I  went  through  the  books  last  Saturday  ;  1  tliougl.t  it  as  well  to  take  the  last 
week.  I  find  there  were  bO  stitchers,  and  the  average  was  lis.  4  (/.  ;  some  of 
them  would  be  young  girls;  some  of  them  would  be  having  \bs.  a  week.  Then 
a  month  previously,  the  same  week  in  February,  ending  the  23rd  February,  we 
had  28  stitchers,  and  the  average  was  9  5.  7  d. 

24543.  Do  you  employ  young  girls  and  boys  as  apprentices;  learners  ? 

We  have  some  young  girls  as  stitchers  ;  we  have  no  hoys  that  I  can  think  of 
now,  exce])t  with  the  foremen  for  running  errands. 

24544.  Have  you  any  place  of  business  in  London? 
We  have  an  office  in  London  ;  14,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

24545.  You  do  not  manufacture  in  London  ? 
No. 

2f546.  Have  \ou  ever? 
No,  we  never  have. 

24547.  Do  \ou  know  whether  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  trade  lo  leave 
London  for  Birmingham  and  Walsall,  and  other  places? 

I  do  not  know,  I  know  London  is  the  greatest  competitor  we  have  for 
Government  contracts. 

24548.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  prices  posted  uj)  in  your  factory  ? 

For  the  contract  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  list  posted  up, 
and  we  are  giving  25  per  cent,  more  for  stitching  than  we  agreed  upon. 

24549.  How  was  that  list  settled  ? 

When  we  contracted  we  sent  in  the  |jrices  we  intended  to  give  to  the  Diiector 
of  Army  Contracts. 

24550.  'Jhat 
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24550.  That  is  a  iitw  thing,  is  ir  not? 
It  is. 

24551.  Are  you  aware  whether  a  good  deal  of  this  heavier  work  that  you 
think  ought  to  be  done  by  men  is  done  by  women  in  Walsall  ? 

I  am  not  aware. 

24552.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

I  may  say  that  some  of  our  competitors  may  state  that  they  have  given 
higher  prices  than  we  have;  but  I  think  that  we  have  been  more  successful  in 
obtaining  contracts  during  the  10  last  years  than  any  one  in  Birmingham  has 
for  saddlery  and  harness.  Labour  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  seldom  give  thrice  the  same  price  for  the  making  of  an  article. 

-45.53-  Are  prices  much  lower  now  than  they  were,  say,  five  years  ago? 
Five  years  ago  would  be  1884  ;  prices  were  good  then. 

24554.  I  am  not  particular  about  rive  years.  I  v  ant  to  know  generally 
whether  the  prices  you  pay  are  less  now  than  formerly  ;  whether  the  general 
tendency  is  to  go  down? 

The  prices  are  about  the  same  now  as  they  were  formerly.  In  the  latter  end 
of  1884,  I  think,  the  Government  \\  ere  prej);iring  for  the  Afghanistan  affair,  and 
there  were  some  large  conti  acis  out  in  November  1884,  The  witness  Morrison,  at 
No.  4725,  page-  465,  is  asked,  "Might  I  ask  how  you  know  the  practice  of  this 
firm"  (meaning  us)  "in  Birmingham;"  and  his  answer  is:  "By  communication 
with  the  workers  there;  men  that  liave  worked  for  theai,"  I  thought  it  was 
my  duty  to  write  to  the  newspaper,  a  Birmingham  pajjer,  that  published  tiie 
evidence  given  bel'  re  this  Committee,  and  Mr.  Morrison  wrote  asking  to  know 
the  paper  in  which  our  criticism  appeared,  and  I  wrote  and  informed  him,  and 
he,  in  a  week  after,  wrote  the  letter  in  which  he  states  he  was  unable  to  see 
anyone  who  was  in  our  employ,  but  saw  a  man  who  used  to  be  in  our  employ, 
I  have  handed  the  letter  to  the  Committee  CIeri<. 

24555.  The  contention  here  in  this  answer.  No.  4725,  by  Mr.  Morrison,  is, 
that  he  became  aware  of  the  practice  of  your  finn  "by  communication  with 
the  workers  there  "  ;  he  was  asked  were  they  members  of  liis  society,  and  he 
says,  "  Ye?,  some  of  them  are.''  Now,  I  understand  that  you  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Morrison  in  which  he  contradicts  that? 

Yes. 

24556.  Then  you  had  better  read  it ;  you  wish,  I  presume,  to  show  that  Mr. 
Morrison's  e\idenee  in  respect  of  your  firm  is  inaccurate,  because  he  had  no 
means  of  information  ? 

Yes.  I  do  not  know  Mr,  Morrison;  1  have  never  seen  him;  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  who  he  is,  except  what  the  Blue  Book  says. 

24557.  That  letter,  you  say,  refers  to  what  he  says  in  the  passage  you  have  quoted? 
Yes. 

24558.  Then,  w^ill  you  read  it  ? 

"  I  desire  to  acknowledge  your  courtesy  to  hand.  Since  writing  you,  I  have 
been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  the  2nd  October.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  was  your  intention  that  any  reader  should  infer  from  it  that  my  evidence  was 
given  with  the  intention  of  pushing  the  work  of  i\'iiddlemore  in  preference  to 
that  of  any  other  employer.  It  reads  to  me  and  others  that  your  criticism 
points  that  way.  Permit  me  to  say  that  1  had  no  brief  for  any  employer;  I 
spoke  as  a  workman,  and  for  the  workmen.  My  authority,  re  your  firm,  is  a 
man  whom  I  have  always  found  reliable,  and  who  was  in  your  employ  and 
employed  othei's  under  hin.i,  i.e.,  sweated  them.  He  informs  me  that  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  substantiate  the  assertion  at  the  proper  time  and  place. 
Respecting  my  calling  on  Mr,  Middlemore,  I  had  an  introduction  to  one  of  his 
workmen  who  induced  me  to  see  Mr.  Middlemore.  The  prices  that  Mr. 
Middlemore  forwarded  on  to  me  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  are  his  present 
prices.  I  did  not  use  thern  to  bolster  his  business,  but  to  prove  as  a  logical 
arguuient  that  where  an  employer  paid  the  best  prices,  and  his  work  came  out 
best,  and  gained  approbation  from  them  who  daily  use  it." 

(11  )  4  c  2  24559.  ^0 
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24,559.  Do  not  read  any  more  thcin  you  think  necessary  for  what  you  want 
to  show  ? 

"  Had  I  known  any  of  your  workmen  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Birmingham, 
I  should  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  called  on  them  ;  1  waited  outside  your 
lirm,  after  calling  at  Holloway  Head,  with  the  hope  of  meeting  some  of  your 
men,  Lut  failed  to  see  any  come  out  at  the  time.  I  could  not  stay  in  the  town 
beyond  the  morning,  as  I  had  business  in  the  "  Sweaters'  Home"  (Walsall)  to 
transact,  of  importance." 

245 Co.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  read  of  it  ? 
That  is  all. 

24561.  What  date  does  that  refer  to  ? 
The  letter  is  dated  16th  October  1888. 

24562.  What  you  have  just  now  read,  I  mean  ;  "  1  waited  outside  your  firm," 
and  so  on  r 

That  is  just  previously  to  giving  evidence  before  this  Committee.  It  appears 
he  came  down  to  Birmingham  and  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Middlemore,  and 
waited  outside  to  see  some  of  our  people,  and  could  not  see  them. 

245G3.  But  how  do  yon  know  it  occurred  before  he  gave  evidence  ? 
He  says  so,  mentioning,  "  Respecting  my  calling  on  Mr.  Middlemore," 

24564.  He  does  not  say  the  time  that  he  waited  outside  your  place  ;  when  do 
you  say  the  date  of  the  letter  was  ? 

16th  October. 

24565.  The  evidence  was  given  on  the  12th  of  June. 

But  it  was  not  published  in  the  Birmingham  newspaper  till  after  it  was  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  number  of  articles 
supplied  l-y  the  Glovernment  in  saddlery  and  harness  is  334,  and  the  accoutre- 
ments 367,  besides  leather  articles  for  camp  and  field  equipment ;  so  it  is  mani- 
festly unfair  to  quote  five  or  six  prices  only  of  work  in  so  large  a  number  of 
articles. 

24566.  Are  you  alluding  to  anything  stated  in  evidence  r 

Yes  ;  Morrison  quoted  five  prices  that  Middlemore  gave,  and  then  he  does  not 
quote  \\hat  we  Ijave  given  at  all. 

24567.  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  you  mean  ;  where  is  it  that  your 
prices  are  referred  to  1 

Page  465,  Question  4724. 

24568.  He  does  not  say  anything  about  your  prices  there  ? 

No,  but  he  says  that  we  are  "  notorious  "  for  paying  low  vpages  ;  he  does  not 
gi\  e  any  prices  at  all  ;  that  is  what  I  complain  of. 

24569.  You  say  that  you  do  not  pay  these  low  prices  ? 
Exactly  so. 

24570.  Would  jou  hke  to  give  us  any  prices  tiiat  you  do,  that  you  are  paying 
at  present  ? 

1  can  give  all  if  necessary. 

24571.  Have  you  any  list  there  t 
Yes. 

24572.  Let  me  look  at  it? 

{The  Witness  hands  it  to  the  Chairman.) 

24573   Are  these  Army  accoutrements  ? 
Yes. 

24574.  All  of  them? 

Yes.  1  have  not  gone  into  the  commercial  part  at  all,  Mr.  Oram  had  the 
prices  from  the  workmen  direct  and  he  submitted  them  to  me  afterwards,  and 
I  can  substantiate  them. 

24575.  I  think 
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24575.  ^  think  the  best  plan  would  be,  if  you  want  10  put  in  a  list  of  your 
prices,  to  make  out  a  short  list.    '1  his  is  hardly  in  a  form  to  be  put  in  r 

I  have  no  wish  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

24576.  Perhaps  you  would  let  us  have  a  Hst  of  prices? 

Very  well  ;  hut  the  prices  of  to-day  may  not  be  the  prices  of  to-morrow  ;  we 
only  know  what  we  hnve  given  ;  Ave  cannot  say  what  we  shall  give. 

:'4577.  That  would  be  difficult  for  anybody  to  do.    Will  you  give  us  the 
prices  which  you  liave  given  ? 
Yes.    {  Vide  Appendix  P.) 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  witl.draw. 


Mr.  JOHN  LECKIE,  having  been  rc-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

24578.  Chairman.']  You  desire  to  add  something  to  your  evidence  ? 

You  asked  me  about  the  payment  of  threepence  a  week  by  the  women  and 
fourpence  a  week  by  t'^e  men  for  gas,  heat,  rent,  &c.  I  mentioned  that  those  pay- 
ments were  only  made  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  fully  employe. I  and  earning 
good  wages.  1  fiiid  that  only  last  week  GO  of  our  hands  |)aid,  and  for  the  whole 
twelvemonth  all  the  money  taken  off  the  men  and  Avomen  together  was  4]  I. 
\Ss.  while  the  wages  paid  were  6,389  I.  This  sum  is  supposed  nominally  to 
stnnd  in  lieu  of  rent  and  taxes,  fire,  heating,  tools,  and  so  on.  I  found  that  last  year, 
the  value  of  our  premises  with  the  taxes,  and  expenses  of  provi  ling  accommoda- 
tion and  convenience,  Avas  617  /■  10  5. ;  so  that  this  41  /.  is  a  A^ery  small  return  to 
us  for  61 7  I-  \0s.  j)aid.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  call  attention  to  ;  tliat  it  is  not  a 
grievance  at  all  ;  in  short,  it  i^^  not  7\  per  cent,  on  Avhat  we  pay  for  whsX  this 
sum  is  supposed  to  lepresent  ;  that  this  thing  is  not  so  large  an  affair  as  they 
have  been  representing  it ;  and  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  reasim  for  it.  The 
only  other  thing  I  forgot  lo  say  bef  )re  is,  that  in  making  a  comparison  between 
London  prices  and  Walsall  prices,  I  wish  to  bring  before  your  Lordships  the 
fact  that  in  Walsall  we  ai  e  in  a  coiuitry  place  Avhere  hous.  s  are  low  rented, 
where  they  e.re  vtry  commodious,  and  Avhere  they  are  self-contained,  and  have 
little  gardens,  and  everything  that  makes  life  desirable.  In  London  they  have 
no  such  accommodation  near  their  places  at  all,  and  miserable  places  they  have 
to  live  in,  and  to  pay  an  enormous  rent  for  them  ;  and  I  asked  one  of  our  people 
Avho  liHS  been  in  London,  or  my  foreman  asked  him  ;  I  have  got  the  information 
at  all  events  ;  and  he  said  to  me  that  28  5.  a  Aveek  in  Walsall  is  equal  to  38  s.  a 
week  in  London ;  he  is  a  married  man.  And  a  number  of  our  women  have 
been  in  London  on  trial,  but  they  would  not  stay;  10  5.  a  week,  they  say  in 
Walsall  is  to  them  equal,  taking  lodgings  and  so  on,  to  15  5.  in  London. 

24579.  When  you  say  to  a  number  of  women,  to  whom  did  they  sa}"  it? 
1  spoke  to  our  foreman,  v;ho  knows  all  about  the  thing. 

24^80.  And  your  foremen  told  you  that  the  women  told  him  ? 

I  could  give  you  nearer  evidence  on  that  perhaps,  but  I  think  that  is  more 
reliable  evidence  than  any  of  the  evidence  you  have  had  from  the  gentlemen 
representing  trades  union  societies,  who  haA'e  all  given  hearsay  evidence. 

2458  I .  Have  you  anj  thing  more  to  say  ? 

I  wish  to  say  that  thi^  question  is  a  trade  union  business. 

24582-3.  What  question? 
Against  Walsall. 

Chainnai?.~\  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  into  that. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  Avithdraw. 


(11.) 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  N.  WILLOUGHBY  WALLACE,  is  called  in  ;  and, 
liaving-  been  sworn,  is  Examined,  as  follows : 

24584.  Cliairmam^  You  have  a  factory,  have  yoii  not  ? 
Yes. 

24.585.  Where  : 

At  139  and  140,  Great  Dnver-street. 

245  Sf).  How  long  has  your  lact(;ry  been  established  : 
About  three  months. 

24587.  Are  you  executing  Government  contracts? 
I  am,  at  the  present  time. 

24588.  You  have  a  large  contract  for  valises  r 

I  have  a  contract  for  10,000  valises  and  3,000  seis  of  equipments.  I  had  a 
tender  sent  to  me  for  10,000,  but  1  only  said  I  wished  to  have  3,000  allotted  to 
me,  if  my  tender  was  sufficiently  low  to  get  any. 

24589.  And  for  the  valises  you  got  some  of  the  material  cut  or  paitly 
prepared  from  Ross  &  Co  ,  did  you  not  ? 

I  did. 

24590.  Are  you  still  doing  that  ? 
No. 

24591.  Why  did  you  discontinue  that? 

Bec'iuse  T  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Broderick,  the  Financial  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Napean,  and  after  I  told  them  that  I  was  getting  the  material  cut  by  Ross, 
and  that  I  did  not  consider  that  that  cutting  came  under  the  head  of  preparing, 
1  told  them  that  if  it  was  Mr.  fSianhope's  wish  that  Ross  should  discontinue  the 
cutting,  I  was  prepared,  although  the  expense  might  be  increased,  to  lake 
fresh  rooms  and  have  the  cutting  done  entirt  ly  separately  Irom  Messrs.  R(jss  ; 
and  when  I  got  a  distinct  order  from  Mr.  Stanhope,  tiirough  Mr.  Nepean,that 
such  was  to  be  the  case,  I  had  all  the  material  and  all  the  stamping  and  cutting 
machines  taken  over  to  the  iiouse  which  I  hired;  and  from  that  day  up  to  the 
present  (that  is  now  over  six  weeks  ago,  before  tlie  assembling  of  Parliament.) 
not  o?ie  single  thing  of  any  sort  has  been  done  by  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co. 

245(^2.  Does  the  factory  belong  to  you,  or  is  it  a  company  ? 

The  factory  belongs  to  me;  it  is  taken  in  my  name,  insured  in  my  name,  the 
men  are  engaged  in  my  name,  and  the  agreement  drawn  up  with  the  foreman 
is  in  my  name. 

24593.  All  the  plant  and  machinery  is  yours,  is  it  ? 
The  plant  and  machinery  is  not  mine. 

24594.  Whom  does  that  belong  to  : 

The  plant  and  machinery  was  loaned  to  nic  by  Messrs  Ross;  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  the  knives  were  cut  for  the  Slade- Wallace  equipment  long  before  any 
difficulty  arose  about  Ross,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  been  working 
with  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.  for  the  last  three  years  making  our  equipments; 
and  it  was  hardly  likely  that  we  could  be  expected  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
having  new  knives  cut  ourselves,  \\  hen  the  knives  which  actually  prepared  the 
equipment,  and  cut  the  equipment,  were  then  in  Messrs.  Ross's  possession,  and 
we  had  practically  paid  for  having  them  manufactured  for  us. 

24595.  Then  wliat  is  the  nature  of  your  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Ross 
&  Co.  ?" 

That  I  purchase  all  the  material  from  them  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  any 
other  contractor  would  do ;  that  they  invoice  that  material  to  me,  though  Ross's 
give  me,  perhaps,  0  rather  longer  credit  than  most  other  contractors  would  get, 
because  1  had  to  put  a  certain  amount  of  money  into  the  hank  myself,  and  had  then 
to  wait  till  I  got  repayment  from  the  Government  on  orders  which  were  passed, 
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and  as  I  get  the  credit-notes  passed  through,  1  get  the  invoice,  and  pay  Ros 
&  Co.  that  amount.    I  keep  separate  books,  and  have  brought  them  here. 

24596.  Do  you  pay  them  for  the  use  of  the  machinery? 

No,  I  do  not  pay  them  anytliing  for  the  use  of  the  machinery ;  I  simply  pay 
them  for  the  invoiced  materials. 

24597.  And  the}-  lend  you  the  machinery? 
They  lend  me  the  machinery, 

2459S.  U'ith  that  exception  are  you  doing'  all  the  Government  work  in  your 
own  factory? 

With  that  exception,  1  am  doing  all  the  Government  work  in  my  own  factory, 
except  the  machining  of  the  valises,  which  is  done  at  Mrs.  Featherstone's 
factory,  in  Vienna  Works,  Brandon-street,  and  which  I  specially  got  permission 
officially  in  writing  from  the  Wnv  Office  to  do,  as  Mrs.  Featherstone  was  on  the 
hst  of  War  Office  contractors ;  and  therefore,  I  \a  as  permitted  to  have  the 
valises  macliined  there. 

24599.  Has  Mrs.  Featlierstone  got  a  sliop  of  her  own  ? 
She  has  got  a  factory  of  hei-  own. 

24600.  Was  she  with  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.  before  ? 

She  was  with  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.  for  years  and  years,  but  has  no  connection 
with  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co,  at  all  now.  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  she 
left,  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co.  presented  her  with  a  large  portion  of  the  machinery 
she  now  uses  in  order  to  set  her  up  in  business  by  herself. 

24601.  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  prices  you  pay  your  hands  posted  up  in  the 
factory  ? 

Not  only  in  the  factory,  but  read  to  every  mau  when  he  is  engaged. 

24602.  How  was  that  settled? 

A  list  of  prices  was  sent  in  to  Mr.  Ne|)ean,  together  with  those  of  other  con- 
tractors, and  what  lie  considered  fair  was  then  arranged  and  printed  and  put  in 
the  factory. 

24603.  That  is  for  the  various  parts  of  the  work  ? 
Yes. 

24604.  Preparing,  stitching,  and  so  on  ? 
Preparing,  stitching,  and  welting  and  everything. 

24605.  Do  you  pay  the  stitchers  who  work  for  you  direct  ? 
Direct;  nothing  is  done  for  us  out  of  the  factory  at  all. 

2460O.  Do  the  preparers  pay  the  stitchers,  or  do  you  pay  them  ? 
Every  individual  in  the  factory  is  paid  separately. 

24607.  Lord  Thring^  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Mr,  Nepear 
approving  of  the  price  list  ? 

Perhaps  1  was  wrong  in  saying  that  Mr.  Nepean  approved  of  the  prices ;  I 
think  as  far  as  I  understood,  the  idea  was  that  all  contractors  should  be  required 
to  send  in  their  ide;is  of  the  pi  ice?  which  would  be  fair,  and  that  an  average,  or 
something  which  was  then  considered  fair,  should  be  taken  out  of  those  prices, 
and  should  be  tnade  the  basis  of  the  prices  which  would  ride  the  contractors  in 
paying  their  hands  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  prices  of  nearly  all 
the  contractors  varied  very  little.  In  one  or  two  instances,  in  one  instance 
certainly,  I  have  increased  the  price,  as  I  found  that  the  article  which  haJ  to  by 
made  was  new  and  very  difficult  to  manufacture,  and  therefore  I  increased  the 
price  for  the  workmen.  I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  statements,  if  I 
might. 

24608.  Chaiimnn.]  Yes? 

It  was  stated,  I  believe,  the  ether  day  (I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  it  was 
stated)  that  I  made  what  were  I  think  referred  to  as  objectionable  remarks  to 
one  of  the  hands  in  my  factory,  and  that  I  abused  one  of  the  hands. 

(11. J  4^4  24609.  I  do 
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24609.  I  do  not  remember  that  being  said  ? 

I  wish  to  state  exactly  what  happened,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  abou 
it.  Every  man  or  womnn,  or  child  employed  has  the  price  lisi  read  to  them 
I  went  among  the  factory  people,  as  I  am  iu  the  bablt  of  doing,  to  ask  if  tliere 
were  any  complaints  of  any  sort  or  kind.  One  man  iu  a  very  insolent  tone  of 
voice  said,  "  Yes,  'vve  are  getting  starvation  prices."  I  asked  liim  whether  he 
was  the  spokesman  for  the  room,  and  he  did  not  reply.  I  then  asked  him  if 
he  belonged  to  the  trades  union,  He  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "  I  expect  you  are 
a  lawyer,  and  lawyers  do  more  harn;  amongst  men,  from  my  experience 
amongst  soldiers,  than  anybody  else."  '"'  Now,"  I  said,  "  I  think  I  am  not 
wrong  in  stating  that  you  had  the  prices  read  to  you  when  you  came  in,  before 
you  were  engaged";  he  said,  "Yes,  I  had."  I  said,  "  Well,  yon  knew  what 
prices  you  had  to  work  for,  and  I  do  not  think  you  have  any  cause  for 
grumbling  at  all  ;  but  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  leave  the  factory  this  after- 
noon;  I  have  five  or  six  uien  who  are  anxious  to  come  on,  and  if  you  tell  my 
foreman  that  you  wish  to  go,  you  will  be  paid  up  to  date."  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  I  have  not  had  another  grumble  in  the  factory  since,  and  that  man  is  still 
working  there.  With  regard  to  the  wages  that  the  men  and  women  are  able  lo 
earn  in  the  factory  at  an  entirely  new  equipment,  and  one  which  is  most  difficult 
to  manufacture  

24610.  That  is  the  Slade  valise,  I  suppose  r 

The  Slade  valise  ;  I  will  not  say  tlie  majority  of  it,  but  one  of  the  pouches  is 
a  new  pouch,  and  the  men  find  great  difficulty  in  manufacturing  them  ;  so 
much  so  that  I  was  informed  at  Woolwich  to-day  that  many  of  the  contractors 
who  are  supplying  it  are  failing  to  deliver,  and  that  I  and  another  contractor 
are  about  the  only  two  getting  ahead  with  it  at  all;  and  I  was  also  informed 
that  the  material  I  was  supplying  and  the  workmanship  was  exceedingly 
good,  far  better  than  had  ever  been  sup[)lied  before;  which  I  think 
speaks  well  for  the  firm  that  i  obtained  tlie  material  from,  Messrs.  Ross 
&  Company.  But,  however,  good  workmen  can  earn,  at  fitting  valises 
at  5  d.  each,  1/.  3.^'.  a  w^ek  ;  a  medium  worker  can  earn  18s.  6d., 
and  a  slow  worker,  that  is  to  say,  orie  who  has  probably  just  come  to 
the  work  and  is  new  to  it,  12  5.  6  d.  The  seaming  and  othpr  wc^rk  is  distributed 
evenly  amongst  the  workers  to  ecjualise  wages  per  week,  because  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  pay  them  for  those  individual  things  you  keep  them  all  at,  and  they 
would  not  earn  quite  so  much.  The  machining  is  done  at  Mrs.  Featherstone's, 
and  turning  valises  is  done  at  my  factory,  for  which  I  pay  3     a  100. 

2461 1.  The  machining  you  do  not  do  r 
I  pay  so  much  for  the  machining. 

24612.  You  do  not  know  what  the  workers  who  do  it  get  ? 

I  pay  Mrs.  Featherstone  ;  it  is  done  in  the  factory,  not  out  of  the  faciory. 
The  price  list  for  the  equipment  is  as  follows  Tlie  pouches,  30  rounds,  all  the 
making  except  the  riveting,  Sd.;  that  is  what  I  pay  ;  6d.  was  agreed  upon  in 
my  price  list;  the  braces,  iv:c.,  2d.;  for  riveting  waist  belts,  2d.;  for 
making,  ^  d.  ;  for  repairing  the  coat  straps  and  mess-tin  straps,  5  d.  each  ; 
preparing,  4  d  a  100.  Now  on  the  equipment  one  good  workman  can 
make,  sjieoking  of  what  can  be  done,  forty  30-round  jjouches  per  week,  or  about 
6^  pouches  per  day  at  8  d.  a-piece,  and  earn  1  65.  8  d.  I  have  got  a  w^oman 
in  the  factory  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  better  hand  at  making 
these  30-round  pouches,  which  are  difficult  pouches  to  make,  and  has 
actually  earned  more  than  1  /.  6  8  d.  a  week ;  that  has  beaten  any 
man  in  the  factory.  A  fair  workman  can  earn  1  I.  2  s.,  an  average  workman,  1  /. 
A  good  man  at  the  40-round  pouch  can  make  50  per  week,  or  a  little  over 
eight  a  day,  at  4^  d.  a  pouch,  and  earn  from  18  5.  9  d.  to  1  I.  ;  and  25  pairs  of 
braces  a  day  can  be  rivetted  (there  is  no  sewing  in  the  braces  of  our  equipment)  at 
4h  d.  a  brace,  and  a  man  can  earn  in  that  way  W.  5  a  week.  Now  those  are 
facts,  and  I  can  show  you  my  books.  Here  I  find  that  one  of  my  hands  on 
valises  has  earned  1  /.  /  5.  6  c?.  in  a  week  ;  and  those  wages  are  working  at  the 
prices  that  were  agreed  upon,  and  they  are  taken  on  the  average  from  the  time  I 
conmienced  the  contract. 

21613.  Would 
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24613.  Would  those  prices  which  you  have  read  out  be  about  the  average  of 
all  the  hands  ? 

They  would  be  about  the  average  of  all  the  liands  (except  the  boys  ;  the  boys 
are  kept  at  riveting),  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  work,  and  I  calculate  that  it 
takes  about  a  week  for  them  to  get  into  it. 

24614.  You  have  made  no  distinction  between  men  and  women  ? 

Men  and  women  work  in  separate  rooms,  but  work  at  the  same  work.  The 
women  do  not  turn  the  valises,  and  one  or  two  things  of  that  sort ;  that  is  a 
special  thing,  and  the  men  have  to  do  it. 

24615.  But  men  and  women  are  doing  in  some  respects  the  same  work,  and 
getting  the  same  pay  for  it  ? 

The  same  pay,  and  in  some  instances  the  women  are  actually  earning  more 
than  the  men. 

24616.  How  many  do  you  employ? 

Seventy-two  in  all,  including  a  boy  that  sweeps.  There  is  one  room  with 
10  men,  one  room  with  14  women,  one  with  four  women,  one  with  seven 
women,  one  with  seven  men,  one  with  two  boys,  and  one  with  25  men.  I  have 
two  men  day-workers,  and  they  get  18*.  a  week.  Of  the  two  boys,  one  gets 
7  a  week,  and  the  other  gels  6  s.  a  week.  Those  are  the  only  people  that  do 
not  work  b}'  the  piece;  the  others  earn  as  much  as  they  can. 

246 1  7.  What  are  these  two  men  who  are  at  time-woik  woi  king  on  ? 
I  think  those  two  men,  as  far  as  I  remember,  aie  riveters,  or  hole-punchers 
in  the  straps ;  I  really  forget  whic'i  it  is. 

246  I  8.  ^V■hy  is  that  paid  by  time  ? 

They  punch  the  holes  in  the  straps,  in  the  mess-tin  straps,  and  things  of  that 
sort.  A  man  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to  raise  his  wages  from  16*.  to  18*. 
for  the  work  he  was  doing  the  other  day,  and  I  did  so,  as  he  was  doing  the 
work  so  well. 

24619.  Is  your  factory  established  for  this  equipment  only  ? 

Entirely  to  do  this  equipment ;  and  I  should  never  have  gone  into  it.  I  will 
not  say  exactly  that  I  legrel  it,  but  I  do  not  appreciate  very  much  what  I  have 
got  to  do,  and  iha  worry  connected  with  it ;  but  Colonel  Slade  and  I  were 
exceedingly  anxious  tliat,  as  the  equipment  was  a  new  equipment,  the  first 
1,000  issued  to  the  troops  should  be  of  the  very  best  description,  and  should 
be  made  so  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  them  ;  and  for  that  reason  the 
first  1,000  was  made  under  Colonel  Slade's  sj)ecial  supervision  by  Messrs. 
Ross  &  Co.,  and  alter  that  a  fresh  arrangement  was  made  with,  me  to  tender 
and  to  carry  on,  as  I  have  before  described. 

24620.  You  are  not  prepared  to  do  any  other  kind  of  work  in  the  factory  ? 
Tf  any  more  tenders  came  out  for  buffs  I  might  be  prepared  to  take  them,  in 

which  case  I  should  probably  take  larger  rooms,  if  I  got  the  tender,  and  do 
them  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to  go  in  for  saddlery  and 
harness,  and  things  of  that  sort.  1  have  had  to  reckon  everything  in  the  last 
month  or  two, 

24621.  These  various  rooms  are  superintended  by  a  foreman,  I  suppose? 
Yes. 

24622.  He  is  paid,  how? 
Weekly. 

24623.  He  has  no  profit  out  of  the  business  ? 
No. 

24624.  Nothing  to  do  with  settling  the  prices? 
No. 


24625.  All  this  machinery  is  fixed  in  139,  Great  Dover-street? 
And  in  Bland-street,  opposite.    When  I  had  to  take  the  cutting  away  from 
(11.)  4  D  Messrs. 
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Messrs.  Ross  I  had  to  take  another  room,  as  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  cutting  being  carried  on. 

24626.  How  long  has  tlie  machinery  been  put  up? 

Since  over  six  wet-lis  ago.  Since  I  got  the  order  from  Mr.  Nepean  Ross  has 
not  supplied  anything. 

24627.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  one  man  earned  1  I.  17  s.  6  in  a  week  ? 
Ye.-. 

24628.  What  was  lie  doing? 

It  was  a  man  named  Broadfield  ;  he  was  employed  on  valises  ;  1  I.  17  s.  0\d. 
I  find  it  was  not  \  l.\7  s.  Qd. 

24629.  Whs  the  work  anything  exceptional? 
No. 

24630.  Not  better  than  was  done  in  the  other  kinds  of  work  ? 

No  ;  simply  doing  it  the  same  as  all  the  other  men  in  the  room.  Broadfield 
on  another  occasion  earned  \l.  \Q  s.  7  d. 

2463 1 .  At  turning  valises  ? 

At  valises  and  pouches  ;  that  was  not  necessarily  turning  vaUses ;  the  turning 
valises  is  a  special  thing. 

24632.  This  was  not  for  turning  valises? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

24633.  You  are  not  quite  sure  about  that  ? 

I  am  not  quite ;  but,  in  any  case,  a  man  close  to  him,  a  man  named  Wells, 
was  employed  on  valises,  and  he  earned  1  /.  13  Q  d.  ;  he  was  not  employed 
tuining,  I  know. 

24634.  Lord  Monkswell.]  You  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  work  ;  is  it  all 
difficult  work  ? 

^s'o  ;  some  of  it  is  exceedingly  simple. 

24635.  Then  the  wages  that  you  pay  the  men  would  be  to  a  great  extent  the 
criterion  of  the  wages  for  ordinary  hands ;  they  are  not  all  good  workmen  or 
good  workwomen  that  yon  get  on  ? 

or  course  I  endeavour  to  get  on  the  best  I  can  ;  but  most  of  the  men  I  have 
emplo\  ed  I  have  had  to  take  on  and  actually  teach.  Of  course  they  have  been 
able  to  sew. 

24636.  They  must  have  been  skilful  workmen  of  some  sort  before  you  took 
them  on,  I  suppose  ? 

Some  of  them  have  not  been  at  all  skilful,  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  more  than  ordinary  sewing. 

24637.  What  do  they  earn  at  ordinary  sewing? 

The  lowest  figure  I  gave  you  just  now  was  12  Q  d. ;  that  would  be  a  very 
slow  workman  that  had  just  come. 

24638.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  nobody  who  earns  less  than  12  s.  6  d.  ? 
The  boys  eaviied  less,  but  now  they  are  in  the  swing  of  the  work,  I  do  not 

think  that  anybody  earns  less.  They  might  have  earned  less  in  the  first  case; 
they  earned,  perhaps,  9  s.  when  they  first  came. 

24639.  Vou  do  not  consider  that  they  are  peculiarly  skilful  for  their  age  to 
earn  9  s.  ? 

I  should  say  it  was  a  very  stupid  workman  who  could  not  earn  more  than 
\2s.Qd. 

24640.  Then  are  these  children,  who  only  earn  9  s.  ? 

No  ;  I  say  there  are  only  two  boys,  one  at  7  s.  and  the  other  at  6  s. 

24641.  Those  are  the  only  two  boys  ;  the  others  are  grown  up? 
Yes. 

24642.  So 
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24642.  So  that  a  workman  might  be  only  able  to  earn  9  5.  a  week  when  he 
first  came,  but  that  would  be  because  he  wns  a  bad  or  slow  workman  ? 

A  slow  workman,  and  it  bein^  a  new  sort  of  equipment  he  did  not  get  into 
it;  but  in  a  week  he  would  get  into  it,  and  if  lie  stuck  to  it  would  get  12 
to  15  5. 

24643.  So  that  your  contention  is,  that  a  workman  who  conies  to  your 
factory  with  no  more  knowledge  than  an  ordinary  workman,  if  he  is  industrious 
and  sticks  to  his  business,  at  the  end  of  a  week  would  be  able  to  earn  fair 
wages,  15  6'.  or  20*.  a  week? 

J  will  not  say  in  a  week,  but  in  a  month  he  ought  lo  be  able  to  earn  1  I. 

24644.  A  man  with  no  special  aptitude.? 

A  man  with  no  special  aptitude  ;  because  we  do  not  give  the' men  who  liave 
no  special  aptitude  the  difficult  work  to  do. 

24645.  Chairman.]  Are  there  any  deductions  out  of  any  of  these  wages  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

No ;  these  wages  are  what  are  shown  in  each  of  the  people's  work  books  as 
having  been  paid  to  them. 

2464 ().  Have  i\ny  of  your  foremen  been  in  xMessrs.  Ross  &  Company's 
employ  r 

Mr.  (jidden,  the  foreman,  was  one  of  Ross's  best  men.  I  was  not  going,  of 
course,  to  get  a  bad  foreman  when  I  started  in  this,  nor  going  to  a  bad  firm  to 
gel  my  material. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  EVAN  C.  NEPEAN,  c.b.,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  ; 

24647.  Chairman.]  We  have  had  it  mentioned  in  evidence  that  latterly  a 
statement  of  prices  has  been  posted  up  in  the  factories  or  shops  of  the  manu- 
facturers taking  contracts  for  Army  accoutrements,  saddlery,  and  so  on,  and 
that  this  list  of  prices  is  signed  by  you  ;  is  that  the  case  ? 

That  is  so. 

24648.  Are  we  to  take  it,  then,  that  you  have  sanctioned  the  prices  paid  ? 
No.    I  told  your  Lordships'  Committee  last  Session  that  I  hoped  to  introduce 

a  system  under  which  I  could  ensure  that  decent  wages  were  paid  to  the 
accoutrement  and  harness  and  saddlery  trades  upon  contracts  to  Government 
work.  I  mentioned  then  that  my  idea  was  to  invite  the  masters  to  agree,  if 
they  could,  to  a  list  of  prices  such  as  that  known  in  the  tailoring  trade  as  a 
log,  and  that  if  they  could  iigree  upon  a  set  of  prices  I  should  then  consult  with 
the  men  and  see  whether  those  were  reasonable  prices  from  their  point  of 
view,  and  what  the  men  should  earn,  and  1  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce 
price  hsts  of  that  sort  which  would  govern  all  contracts  for  War  Office 
stores  in  the  harness,  saddlery,  and  accoutrement  trades.  I  did  not  intend 
to  iiiteifere  with  the  wages  of  men  employed  on  the  cutting  and  the  preparing, 
but  merely  to  see  that  the  stitchers,  the  men  or  wo  nen  who  were  employed 
in  what  I  may  call  the  subsidiary  operations,  should  be  paid  fair  and  reasonable 
wages.  I  did  not  propose  myself  to  sanction  or  to  settle  any  wages;  what  I 
I  proposed  was  that  the  masters  should  tell  me  what  they  proposed  to  pay.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  had  in  the  House  already  expressed  his  intention  of 
putting  down  sweating  in  connection  with  our  contracts  as  far  as  he  reasonably 
could  ;  and  1  foresaw,  what  has  actually  happened,  that  the  contractors  would 
send  me  in  higher  prices  for  the  accoutrements  and  for  the  saddlery,  which 
would  be  demanded.  Up  to  the  present  time  1  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at 
the  masters'  side  of  this  question.  The  masters  at  my  invitation  have  been 
(11.)  4  D  2  consulting 
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consulting  together,  and  have  sent  me  in  certain  prices  which  they  consider  fair 
botli  foi-  the  accoutrement  <,rade  and  for  the  harness  and  saddlery  trade.  1  am  now 
digesting  that  as  regards  the  harness  and  saddlery.  In  connection  with  the 
accoutrements  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ari  iving  at  a  concensus  of  opinion  as  to 
the  proper  price  to  pay  for  stitching  the  accoutrements  of  the  pattern  of  1882  ; 
but  unfortunately  just  as  that  was  arrived  at,  that  pattern  was  abolished,  and  a 
new  i)attern,  known  as  the  Slade-Wallace  equipment,  was  introduced,  which  is 
new  to  the  trade.  Hence,  in  regard  to  these  accoutrements,  I  had  to  adopt  a 
temporary  arrangement.  I  invited  those  who  tendered  for  the  accoutrements, 
and  who  I  knew  would  send  me  in  prices  consideiably  in  advance  of  what 
1  had  ])aid  hefore,  to  tell  me  what  they  proposed  to  jiay  to  the  workpeople 
for  the  subsidiary  operations  and  stitching.  Up  to  that  time  only  1.000  sets  of 
this  equipment  had  heen  completed  altogether,  and  it  was  upon  the  contract 
given  to  Colonel  Slade,  which  you  have  heard  to-day,  was  executed  under 
Messrs.  Ross's  directions.  Colonel  Wallace,  who  is  with  Colonel  Slade  in 
these  matters,  preferred  to  tender  in  his  own  name  instead  of  with  Colonel  Slade  ; 
and  he  sent  me  in  a  price  list  showing  what  he  proposed  to  pay  for  the  opera- 
tions. The  contract  price  for  a  set  of  accoutrements  was  on  that  occasion 
3  5.  9  d.  ])er  set  higher  than  what  was  paid  for  the  thousand  experimental 
sets.  Other  contractors,  Messrs.  Pullman,  Messrs.  Hebbert,  and  Messrs. 
Dolan,  also  sent  me  in  prices  which  they  thought,  looking  at  it  from  their 
own  jjoint  of  view,  would  be  reasonable  prices  to  pay  the  workpeople  1 
inquired  from  Messrs.  Pullman  what  he  conceived  would  be  the  earnings  of  the 
hands  who  would  be  at  work  upon  his  accoutrements,  and  where  he  proposed  to 
employ  them,  and  what  class  of  hands  he  proposed  to  employ.  Messis. 
Pullman,  I  should  mention,  is  a  supplier  of  leather  ;  he  is  a  buff-dresser, 
not  an  accoutrement  maker  ;  but  the  value  of  a  set  of  accoutrements  consists 
probaby  of  lather  moie  than  four-fifths  buff,  and  one  fifth,  or  rather  less  work. 
Messrs.  Pullman  for  the  last  few  years  have  held  contracts  for  accoutrements 
in  the  ir  own  name,  because  they  have  thus  a  guarantee  that  they  are  paid  for  the 
material,  and  they  make  subsidiary  arrangements  with  the  actual  accoutrement- 
makers,  in  this  case,  Messrs.  Almond  and  Messrs.  Bryan.  Messrs.  Pullman  sent  me 
on  this  occasion  a  statement  showing  where  they  propose  to  make  these  things, 
viz.,  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Bryan,  in  Dacre- street,  Westminster,  and  in  the 
factory  which  they  propose  to  open  at  1,  Albert-street,  Peckham,  I  think,  under 
Messrs.  Almond  ;  and  they  told  me  that  a  great  deal  of  the  stitching  would  be 
done  by  women,  and  that  these  were  the  minimum  prices  which  they  undertook 
to  pay,  and  that  those  prices  would  afford  a  wage  of  at  leasL  18  5.  a  week. 
Messis  Dolan  and  Messrs.  Hebbert,  on  the  other  hand,  were  unable  to  do  their 
work  in  a  factory  ;  they  did  the  preparing  and  cutting  in  a  factory,  but  portions 
of  the  stitching  were  to  be  given  out.  I  did  not  bargain  with  them,  but  I 
requested  them,  in  regard  to  the  contracts  which  might  be  entrusted  to  them, 
to  give  the  work  direct  to  the  worker  and  to  avoid  tho  middleman;  and  that 
they  both  promised  to  do. 

24649.  They  being  middlemen  themselves,  are  they  not  ? 
No,  tliey  are  accoutrement  makers  ;  they  cut  and  prepare  on  their  premises, 
but  tiicy  give  out  to  individual  workmen. 

24(3.50.  They  sub-contract? 

'I  hey  do  not  sub-conlruct :  they  engage  workmen  at  so  much  a-piece. 

24(  51.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  took  the  contract  from  someone 
else } 

No.  Messis.  Dolan  and  Messrs.  Hebbert  tendered  direct  for  the 
accoutrements,  Messrs.  Almond  and  Bryan  acted  as  sub-contractors  to  Messrs. 
Pullman ;  but  the  former  two  tirms  told  me  that  they  intended  to  do  the 
cutting  and  preparing  on  their  own  premises,  and  that  they  would 
give  out  a  certain  po:tion,  a  great  portion,  1  think,  of  the  stitching  to 
workers  at  their  own  homes,  because  they  had  not  yet  perfect  arrangements 
foi'  doing  the  Vv'ork  at  tlieir  own  factories.  Tliey  also  gave  me  a  price  list  of 
wiiat  they  proposed  to  pay.    1  did  not  approve  of  these  prices,  or  express 

an 
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an  Ojiinion  upon  them ;  but  as  the  Government  was  paying-  a  higher 
price  for  accoutrements,  I  did  not  think  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  lefc  to 
the  master,  after  he  had  given  me  a  list  of  prices  that  he  pi  oposed  to  pay  to  the 
workman,  to  pocket  any  extra  profit  which  could  be  derived  from  the  extra 
contract  rates,  given  really  for  higher  wages.  Therefore  I  lithographed  for  every 
man  a  list  of  prices,  and  I  obliged  him  to  put  up  in  his  workroom  a  statement  that 
when  those  were  the  prices  upon  which  his  contract  was  taken.  Naturally 
the  working  man  saw  that,  he  would  not  take  less  ;  the  rates  would  be 
regarded  as  minimum  prices ;  and  I  know  that  in  several  instances  the  work- 
man thought  they  were  insufficient,  and  has  asked  for  and  obtained 
extra  prices.  But  I  can  give  you,  if  you  please,  a  statement  showing 
exactly  what  the  difference  was  between  these  four  sets  of  prices  which  were 
given  to  me  independently,  and  yet  agreed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

24652.  Then  I  understand  that  your  signature,  your  name  being  appended 
to  it,  was  merely  a  sign  that  it  was  the  price-list  agreed  upon  in  the  contract, 
and  is  not  a  sign  that  you  consider  the  prices  to  be  fair  or  unfair,  or  anything 
else  ? 

One  of  the  lists  is  here;  it  is  headed  "  List  of  prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by 
Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sons  "  (in  this  particular  case)  "  for  preparing  and  stitching 
accoutrements  for  the  War  Department  on  contract  dated  "  so-and-so,  nothing 
more. 

24653.  Have  you  got  the  different  lists  here  ? 

I  have  all  the  lists  here.    {The  same  are  handed  in,  see  Appendix  M.) 

24654.  In  these  arrangements  the  hands  themselves  have  not  been  consulted, 
have  they  ? 

That  I  do  not  know. 

24655.  What  w  as  your  object  in  doing  this  ? 

First  of  all,  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  onus  of  encouraging  sweating.  The  evi- 
dence given  before  your  Lordships  has  tended  to  show  that  our  contracts  have 
been  used  for  some  years  as  a  vehicle  for  sweating,  that  the  work  has  been  iianded 
doi\n  from  contract  ir  to  gangmaster,  and  that  the  gangraasters  had  prices  given 
them  by  the  contractors,  of  which  we  knew  nothing,  and  which  necessitated 
the  giant  of  low  wages  to  the  actual  worker,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  sweat- 
ing husiness  has  been  carried  out  almost  under  the  protection  of  the  War  Office. 
After  reading  the  evidence  which  *vas  given  in  this  room  by  Mr.  Arnold  White,  by 
Mr.  Corin,  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Sadlers'  Union,  Mr.  Morrison,  I 
put  myself  in  communication  with  some  of  my  contractors,  and  asked  them  to  let 
me  know  what  they  had  done  ;  and  the  result,  was  that  I  got  into  communication 
with  one  or  two  of  these  so-called  sweaters,  and  I  asked  them  to  show  me  exactly 
what  they  paid.  Now  take  the  valise,  for  instance.  Valises  for  many  years  have 
been  made  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Potten,  v-\io  has  given  evidence  here.  He 
brought  me  up  his  prices,  and  I  went  into  the  thing  with  him,  and  I  found 
that  these  had  gone  gradually  down  and  down  until  really  they  were 
perfectly  shameful.  I  asked  him,  and  I  r.sked  various  other  people  what  they 
thought  a  valise  should  be  made  for  ;  and  the  reply  I  got  with  regard  to  Colonel 
Wallace's  valise  was  that  the  price  had  been  10  d.,  and  that  the  fair 
piice  to  pay  was  1  5.  4  d.  Then  i  had  that  1  ^.  4  divided  into  day-work  and 
piece-work  prices ;  and  after  consulting  our  own  shop  at  Woolwich  as  to  whether  it 
was  a  r(  asoiiaMe  price,  we  approved  of  ]  s.  4  d.  being  the  price  for  the  vaiise  ;  or 
rather,  I  will  not  say  that  we  "  approved  "  it,  because  we  did  not  approve  it,  but 
we  passed  that  as  a  reasonable  price.  The  fir;-t  object  of  it  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  charge  that  we  encourage  sweating  by  the  extreme  competition  amongst 
the  workers  to  which  our  orders  were  subjected.  The  next  thing  was  tiiat  I 
wanted  if  possible  to  put  the  business  on  a  better  footing.  The  Army  accoutre- 
ment contractors  are  not  an  affluent  body  of  men  ;  some  indeed  have  hardly 
any  capital. 

24656.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  that? 

(11.)         '  4D3  If 
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If  I  Struck  off  my  list  all  the  men  with  small  or  indifferent  capital,  I  should  have 
diminished  competition  amongst  the  contractors,  and  it  will  be  obvious  to  your 
Lordships  that  a  man  \\  ith  small  capital,  who  cannot  pay  ready  money  for  his  ma- 
terial, will  have  to  buy  it  through  a  factor,  and  will  have  to  pay  interest  for  the  loan  of 
money  as  well  as  a  profit  to  the  factoi' ;  he  probably  would  buy  it  on  four  months' 
bills ;  and  he  can  only  compete  with  the  firms  that  can  pay  reatiy  money  for 
their  materials  by  taking  it  out  of  the  working  man.  The  (piality  of  the  material 
which  ought  to  be  put,  into  the  goods  is  the  best  quality;  therefore  the  only 
scope  he  has  for  leducing  prices  so  as  to  enable  him  to  com]jete  with  the  man 
of  capital  is  really  by  sweating  the  working  man  ;  and  I  was  in  hopes  that,  by 
arriving  at  a  common  understanding  between  the  masters  and  the  workmen, 
which  is  done  in  many  trades,  for  instance,  in  the  building  trade  (where,  to  a 
large  extent,  there  is  a  price  list  common  to  almost  the  whole  of  England  for 
hourly  wages  to  the  working  men)  and  certainly  in  many  of  the  tailors'  shops, 
notably  in  that  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society,  I  might  be  able  to 
introduce  a  price  list,  which  would  take  one  element  out  of  the  uncertainty 
of  competition  for  our  contracts,  and  I  am  still  in  very  great  hopes  that  I  may 
be  able  to  do  it.  After  collecting  more  experience  in  regard  to  the  Slade- 
Wallace  equipment,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  masters  will  be  able 
to  come  to  some  sort  of  idea  of  what  the  fair  price  is  to  pay  for  the  various 
operations  in  the  production  of  that  equipment,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  tell 
me  by  positive  statistics  what  is  the  average  rate  of  pay,  not  the  highest  rate, 
of  course,  which  any  special  workmen  or  workwomen  can  get,  but  the 
average  rate  of  pay  that  men  and  women  respectively  can  earn.  Having  got 
that,  1  then  propose  to  take  the  working-man's  own  view  about  it,  and  to 
ask  him  whether  he  agrees  with  the  views  of  the  masters,  and  if  he  does  not 
agree  I  propose  to  put  the  workman  and  master  together  in  conference,  and 
that  they  shall  concur  in  something  that  they  can  present  to  me  as  a  clear  agree- 
ment in  the  trade  as  the  prices  to  be  paid.  1  do  not  want  to  l  egulate  them  my- 
self, but  if  possible  to  induce  masters  and  men  to  regulate  them  for  themselves. 
Then  when  our  tenders  are  issued  for  accoutrements  or  for  harness  and 
saddlery  we  shall  have  this  result,  that  the  man  of  capital  will  be  probably  the 
man  who  will  be  able  to  carry  the  contract,  who  undoubtedly  is  the  man 
better  able  to  do  it. 

24657,  Do  you  expect  to  get  better  work  by  paying  better  wages  ? 
Certainly. 

24658.  That  is  another  of  your  objects  ? 
Yes. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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LORDS  PRESENT: 

Viscount  Gordon  (^Earlof  Aberdeen).  Lord  Kenrt  yEarl  of  Dunraven  and 

Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.  Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Turing. 

Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick).  Lord  BASING. 

Lord  KENRY  (Farl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  EVAN  C.  NEPE  AN,  c.b.,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

24659.  Chairman.^  On  the  last  occasion  you  were  telling  the  Committee  that 
you  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  a  system  under  which  better  wages  would  be 
paid  to  the  operatives  engaged  in  working  on  Government  contracts  ? 

Yes. 

24660.  So  far,  I  think,  the  workmen's  idea  of  what  would  be  fair  wages  has 
not  !)een  taken,  has  it  ? 

Their  view  of  the  subject  has  not  been  taken.  I  j)romised  them  that  they 
should  have  the  opportunity,  before  I  arrived  at  any  definite  conc'usioii,  of 
considering  the  prices  which  are  proposed  to  be  paid. 

24661.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  the  Committee  have  had  a 
statement  of  prices  from  the  workmen's  point  of  view  ? 

1  saw  in  the  evidence  that  such  a  price  had  been  given ;  and  I  would  point 
out  to  your  Lordships  that  that  is  a  price  that  was  compiled  with  a  view  of  being 
considered  against  the  masters'  price.  You  observe  that  it  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  8  d.  an  hour,  which  is  of  course  a  skilled  workman's  wages,  to  the  accoutre- 
ment stitchers  ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  devised  with  the  view  that  there  should  be 
a  margin  for  the  trades  union  to  give  way  upon  when  it  came  to  be  discussed. 

24662.  As  I  understand  it,  you  did  not  propose  to  sanction  these  prices,  or 
to  insist  upon  them  yourself? 

Eventually  I  propose  to  insist  that  those  who  come  to  me  with  tenders  for 
accoutrements  shall  tender  on  the  price  list  which  has  been  approved  between 
masters  and  men. 

24663.  That  is  to  say  that  all  tenders  for  Government  work  should  be  subject 
to  a  fixed  rate  of  wages  decided  upon  between  masters  and  men? 

A  fixed  minimum  rate  of  wages.  I  do  not  propose  to  prevent  a  master  papng 
any  higher  wages  if  he  finds  it  necessary. 

24664.  W^ould  you  propose  to  cancel  a  contract  if  you  found  that  the  fixed 
rate  of  wages  had  not  been  paid  r 

I  should  strike  the  man  off  the  list,  and  not  employ  him  again. 

(IL)  404  24665.  And 
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24665.  And  you  think  that  (hat  is  feasible,  even  supposing  that  the  men  might 
be  willing  to  work  for  less  wiiges  r 

I  think  that  the  curse  of  the  accoutrement  trade  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  that  willingness  of  one  workman  to  underbid  another.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  that  is  largely  accountable  for  the  demoralization  of  the  trade  ;  that  even  if, 
in  past  time,  a  very  low  piece-work  price  had  been  approved  by  the  gang 
master,  he  would  be  sure  to  have  one  or  two  men  coming  in  and  offering  to 
take  less  ;  and  that  is  one  reason  wliy  I  view  with  favour  the  formation  of  a 
trade  society  which  ought  to  be  able  to  drive  what  are  called,  I  think;  black 
sheep  out  of  it  altogether. 

24666.  You  think  the  formation  of  this  society  that  has  lately  been  formed 
in  the  Aimy  accoutrement  tiade  among  the  men  would  be  of  assistance  to  you 
in  that  ? 

I  think  it  will. 

24667.  You  also  said  that  3  0U  thought  that  better  wages  would  be  likely  to 
r(  suit  in  better  work  ? 

Yes. 

24668.  Can  you  speak  at  all  about  the  rejections  for  bad  work,  and  so  on, 
that  there  have  been  ? 

Do  you  mean  recent  rejections,  or  in  former  days  ? 

24669.  Recent  rejections  r 

The  rejections  are  still  very  high,  but  we  are  dealing  with  a  new  equipment 
which  is  a  difficult  one  rather  to  produce,  and  I  think  that  that  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  large  percentage. 

24670.  We  had  it  alleged  in  evidence  that  the  lejections  are  larger  in  the 
case  of  what  have  been  termed  had-paying  firms  than  in  the  case  of  good-paying 
firms  ;  do  you  know  anything-  about  that? 

It  followed  the  evidence  before  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  good  as  an  argument.  1  am  not  sure  that  in  fact  it  would  work  out; 
because  the  list  which  was  quoted  from  was  the  list  of  primary  rejections,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  argue  from  suclt  a  list. 

24671.  It  has  also  been  alleged  in  evidence  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  per- 
fectly honest  and  competent  viewei'  to  detect  the  cases  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment requirements  have  not  been  carried  out,  in  the  matter  of  the  number  of 
stitches,  size  of  thread,  and  so  on  :  can  you  speak  at  all  on  that  point  r 

I  think  that  is  not  so.    T  do  not  think  there'  ought  lo  be  any  difficulty. 

Our  inspectors  are  skilled  men  ;  and  to  an  unskilled  eye  I  do  not  find  any 

difficulty  in  detecting  the  number  of  stitches  to  an  inch  in  any  piece  of 
accoutrement. 

24672.  You  think  that  can  be  done  rapidly  ? 
1  think  it  can  be  done  rapidly. 

24673.  I  suppose  the  evidence  as  to  the  number  of  stitches  that  the  Govern- 
ment require  and  the  quality  of  thread,  and  so  on,  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

I  imagine  so ;  I  have  not  checked  it ;  but  I  think  the  men  are  sure  to 
know. 

24674.  I  suppose  you  have  not  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  viewing  of 
these  articles  ;  it  is  not  in  your  department  ? 

It  is  not  in  my  department. 

•24675.  Is  there  any  clause  in  your  contracts  for  army  accoutrements  as  to 
where  the  work  is  to  be  carried  cut,  whether  it  may  be  sub-contracted,  or 
whether  women  are  to  be  employed  or  children,  or  anything  of  that 
kind? 

I  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  bring  out  a  factory  clause  for  accoutrements  at 
all  events,  if  i  cannot  for  harness  and  saddlery.  In  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
the  trades  in  October  last,  I  said,  "  Mr.  Stanhope  would  prefer  that,  if  possible, 

all 
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all  army  work  should  be  carried  out  in  factories,  and  if  this  is  not  possible,  the 
list  should  show  what  should  be  done  inside  and  out  respectively."  In  issuing- 
a  form  of  tender  for  10,000  sets  of  accoutrements  shortly  after  that,  I  invited 
the  trade  to  tell  me  what  they  were  going  to  do,  and  they  did  so  ;  and  in  two 
cases,  in  Mr.  Pullman's  contract  for  5,000  sets,  and  in  Colonel  Wallace's  con- 
tract for  3,000  sets,  or  in  8,000  out  of  10,000  sets,  I  was  able  to  introduce  the 
factory  clause. 

24676.  That  is  to  say,  that  all  the  work  should  be  done  in  the  factory  ? 
That  all  the  work  of  every  kind  should  be  done  in  the  factory.    In  the  other 

cases  of  Messrs.  Hebbert  and  Messrs.  Dolan,  who  each  received  a  contract  for 
1,000  sets,  Messrs.  Hebbert  informed  me  that  they  would  do  all  the  cutting  and 
preparing  in  the  factory,  and  as  much  of  the  stitching  as  they  could,  but  that 
some  would  have  to  he  given  out.  Messrs.  Dolan  informed  me  that  they  would 
do  the  cutting  and  preparing,  and  give  out  all  the  stitching ;  but  they  both 
undertook  that  they  would  pay  the  actual  prices  direct  to  the  workers,  and  not 
through  any  middleman  or  agent.  With  regard  to  the  employment  of  women, 
I  obser\  e  it  has  been  mentioned  in  evidence  that  directions  have  been  given  to 
some  of  the  contractors  to  take  on  women,  and  it  was  presumed  that  these 
directions  came  from  the  War  Office.  That  is  absolutely  untrue.  I  have 
guarded  myself  most  completely  from  expressinjj;  any  opinion  or  giving  any 
directions  either  for  or  against  the  employment  of  women;  I  have  left  it 
entirely  to  the  contractors  to  do  what  they  please  in  that  matter,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  great  portion  of  them  are  employing  men,  and  a  small  number  of 
women. 

24677.  You  do  not  know  whether  insisting  upon  work  being  done  in  the  fac- 
tories would  lead  to  greater  or  lesser  employment  of  womtn  ? 

I  cannot  say.  I  laid  it  down  as  a  shie  qua  non  that  if  women  were  to  be  em- 
ployed, they  should  be  employed  in  factories  ;  because  I  wanted  to  prevent  their 
being  over-worked  ;  but  whether  in  regard  to  accoutrements  it  would  lead 
the  larger  employment  of  women,  I  could  not  say.  There  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  masters  upon  the  point;  some  think  that  the  whole  of  the 
accoutrements  are  women's  work  ;  others  again  think  they  cannot  find  skilled 
women  for  it  and  are  glad  to  employ  men.  Messrs.  Hebbert  do  not  employ 
any  women ;  Colonel  Wallace  employs  more  men  than  women ;  Messrs.  - 
Almond,  who  aro  working  for  Messrs.  Pullman,  are  doing  all  the  stitching  by 
women. 

24678.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  women  should  be  allowed  to 
stitch  the  heavier  kinds  of  saddlery,  shaft-lugs,  and  so  on  ? 

Do   you  mean  allowed  as  a  matter   of  legislation,  or  as  a  matter  of 
contract  r 

24679.  As  a  matter  of  contract;  I  mean  whether  they  are  cajjable  of  doing 
the  work  well  ? 

I  d(j  not  consider  that  a  woman  ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  heavy  work. 
I  have  questioned  several  women  within  the  last  few  days  about  it  who  have 
done  heavy  work,  and  they  were  proud  of  having  done  it ;  they  said  they  had 
made  good  money  at  it ;  and  I  asked  them  whether  they  could  pull  the  stitches 
through,  and  all  that,  and  they  said  yes,  they  could,  but  they  agreed  that  it  is 
not  women's  work. 

24680.  They  think  it  is  unfitted  for  women,  but  individually  they  are  proud 
of  being  able  to  do  it  r 

Yes.  While  I  am  on  that  subject  I  should  hke  just  to  mention  in  connection 
with  the  prices  paid  for  accoutrements,  and  especially  with  reference  to  your 
Lordship's  suggestion  that  these  prices  fixed  upon  were  mimimum  prices,  that 
in  every  case  but  one  those  prices  which  were  fixed  in  November  1888  for  sewing 
accoutrements,  have  been  raised.  The  equipment,  I  have  already  said,  was  new, 
and  the  only  person  who  contracted  who  had  any  knowledge  of  it  was  Colonel 
Wallace.  Colonel  N\'allace  has  had  to  raise  his  prices;  he  has  raised  the 
40-round  pouch  from  31  d.  to  Aid,   and   the  30-round  pouch  from  Q  d. 

(11.)  4E  to 
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to  8  d.  ;  Messrs.  Pullman  for  both  their  sub-contractors  have  raised  the  prices ; 
Messrs.  Dolan  have  raised  the  prices  ;  and  Messrs.  Hebhert  are  alone  in  having 
adhered  to  their  original  prices,  but  then  they  were  the  highest  of  the  set.  So 
that  the  publication  of  prices  has  already  done  a  considerable  deal  of  good. 
The  men  have  seen  that  Government  were  determined  to  pay  fair  prices  for 
what  was  done,  and  they  naturally  have  complained  when  they  found  that  fair 
prices  were  not  being  paid.  Tt  results  that  according  to  the  latest  price  list  as 
revised,  the  prices  of  the  five  contractors  for  stitching  a  set  are  Is.  3  d.,  Is.  3i<i., 

1  s.  3|  d.,  1  s.  4  d.,  and  Is.  5  d.  a  set  respectively.  Now,  the  price  of  a  set  of 
accoutrements  is  22  s.  8  d.  and  upwards,  22  s.  8  d.  to  23  s.  ]  d.  and  in  the  prices 
for  stitching  there  is  only  the  difference  between  1  ^,  3  d.  and  1  5  d.  a  set; 
and  that  in  a  new  equipment  is  arriving  very  nearly  at  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
the  real  price  ought  to  be. 

24681.  I  forget  how  long  you  have  been  the  Director  of  Contracts  ? 
Nearly  12  years. 

24682.  Has  there  been  a  large  general  fall  in  Government  prices  in  that 
time  } 

I  have  some  few  statistics  about  accoutrements  here  which  1  could  give 
you 

24683.  I  rather  want  to  know  whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  Government 
prices  have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  materia]  or  not, 
or  more  largely  ? 

I  do  not  think  in  regard  to  buff,  which  is  a  sjiecial  article,  that  there  is  very 
mucli  difference  in  the  value  of  materials  in  the  last  four  or  six  years.  A  set  of 
buff  accoutrements  in  the  year  1882  cost  21  s.  in  May.  Then  we  had  the  first 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  the  price  got  up  to  25  s.  in  November  for  the  same 
article.  In  1885,  in  March,  the  price  was  20  s.  lOl  d.,  or  practically  the  same 
price  as  in  May  1882.  Then  we  had,  immediately  on  the  top  of  that,  the 
Vote  of  Eleven  Millions  for  the  preparations  for  the  war,  and  the  price  at  once 
got  up  to  24  s.  9  d.  in  the  next  month.  In  1886,  in  August,  the  price  was  down 
again  to  \8s.  2  d. 

24684.  Lower  than  it  had  been  before  ? 

Yes,  lower  than  it  had  been  before.  Then  came  the  introduction  of  this 
new  equipment  of  Colonel  Wallace's,  which  was  supposed  to  be  rather  less 
expensive  than  the  old  equipment,  and  I  think  it  is,  and  for  the  first  thousand 
sets  in  June  1888,  we  were  paying  18  s.  2  d.  a.  set ;  but  to  that  must  be  added 

2  s.  6 id.  for  the  frog  and  sling  which  were  not  new  and  which  were  not  ordered  ; 
but  under  the  new  scale  of  prices,  the  price  of  Wallace's  equipment  runs  from= 
25  2^d,  to  25  s.  7  Id.  a  set;  so  that  practically  at  the  present  time  I  am 
paying  for  the  Wallace's  equipment  more  than  I  have  ever  paid  for  any  set  of 
equipment. 

24685.  Then  I  may  take  it  in  geneial  that  the  Government  prices  have 
remained  practically  about  the  same,  I  mean  subject  to  fluctuations  when  there 
was  a  great  demand  ? 

That  they  have  remained  the  same  since  1880  ;  I  think  so,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  valises,  which  have  been  oftened  mentioned  to  your  Lordships,  and 
the  price  of  valises  has  deteriorated  during  the  last  few  years  ;  and  that,  from 
the  evidence  before  us,  I  have  not  the  least  doubr  must  be  attributed  to 
sweating.  The  valise  in  1 882  was  6  2  d.,  before  the  fear  of  war,  and  it  got 
down  to  OS.  6y^^/.  in  December  1887;  that  is  a  difference  of  over  7  d.  2i 
valise,  which  certainty  is  not  due  to  the  market  price  of  materials. 

24686.  That  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  decreased  cost  of  material? 
No. 

24687.  Then  the  result  of  your  system,  if  carried  out,  would  be  to  increase 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the  article  r 

Yes,  but  only  by  a  very  small  sum,  considering  the  cost  of  the  accoutre- 
ments. 

24688.  I  understand 
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24688.  I  understand  that  you  think  that  the  Government  will  get  better 
value  ? 

They  will  undoubtedly  get  better  value. 

24(189.  And  therefore  should  I  be  right  in  saying  that  you  consider  that  the 
•Government  would  not  really  be  paying  more  than  thev  did  before  ? 
I  think  we  should  be  paying  more. 

24690.  A  little  more  ? 

^'es.  But  then  I  should  remind  your  Lordships  that  in  regard  to  army 
accoutrements  that  the  trade  is  a  small  one,  working  purely  for  the  Government. 
I  look  upon  the  men  employed  in  the  accoutrement  trade  as  almost  our  own  men. 
They  are  not  under  our  own  officers,  but  under  a  contractor,  but  they  are 
working  almost  exclusively  for  the  Government,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment have  any  right  to  make  a  profit  out  of  reduced  wages  of  the  working 
men. 

2469 1 .  What  1  want  to  get  from  you  is,  how  much  real  loss  the  Government 
are  likely  to  sustain  by  not  availing  themselves  of  the  market  price,  not  getting 
the  articles  as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  them,  but  getting  a  superior  article  at  a 
higher  price  ? 

I  do  not  think  our  loss  in  any  one  year  upon  accoutrements  can  be  put  down 
at  more  than  300  /. 

24692.  Earl  of  Limerick.^  When  you  say  "  in  any  one  year,"  you  mean  one 
ordinary  year  ? 

Yes.  * 

2466;^.  A  year  in  which  there  is  no  exceptional  demand? 
Clearly.    If  there  were  an  exceptional  demand  the  prices  would  rise  of  their 
own  accord. 

24694.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  I  understand  that  the'  mitiimum  list 
includes  the  minimum  price?  to  be  paid  to  a  contractor  ? 

By  a  contractor. 

24695.  By  a  contractor  to  his  workmen  ? 
Yes! 

24696.  Chairman^  I  want  just  to  call  your  attention  to  your  evidence  the 
other  day  at  No.  24650.  You  were  speaking  about  some  of  the  accoutrement 
makers,  and  I  asked  you  whether  they  sub-contracted  ;  you  said,  "  fhey  do 
not  sub-contract;  they  engage  workmen  at  so  much  a-piece  ;"  do  you  m^^an  so 
much    a-piece,"  or  so  much  "  the  piece  "  ? 

So  much  the  piece,  piecti-work  prices. 

24697.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  general  evidence  that  has  been 
given  about  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Ross  since  they  were  struck  off  the 
list  of  contractors.  This  firm  had  dealt  with  us  very  largely  since  the  Crimean 
war,  and  had  taken  the  lion's  share  of  the  orders  for  accoutrement  that  have 
been  given  out  in  the  last  20  years.  It  became  necessary  to  close  our  accounts 
with  them,  and  their  name  was  taken  off  our  list.  We  issued  tenders  to  tiie 
trade  generally  for  the  supply  of  accoutrements,  and  we  have  since  learnt  that 
they  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  on  without  Messrs.  Ross's  iieip,  and 
many  of  them,  including  Colonel  Slade,  for  his  1,000  sets  of  equipment  un- 
doubtedly availed  themselves  of  that  help  without  any  authority  from,  in  fact, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of,  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  but  stringent  steps  have  been 
taken  to  prevent  a  thing  of  that  sort  being  done  for  the  future ;  and  Messrs. 
Ross,  I  think,  clearly  understand  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  own  interests 
to  take  work  second-hand  from  the  Government.  As  I  have  explained  to  your 
Lordships,  the  current  accoutrement  contract  as  regards  eight-tenths  of  its  bulk 
stipulates  distinctly  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  factory.  An  inspector 
has  gone  round  the  factories,  and  he  has  got  the  signature  of  the  foreman  of 
each  factory  to  the  fact  that  nothing  is  given  off  the  premises  at  all.  In 
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regard  to  the  other  two  contracts,  the  work  is  given  out  direct  to  the  working 
men,  and  there  is  no  connection  whatever  with  Ross  in  the  matter. 

?4698.  What  is  the  process  of  a  firm  once  struck  off  your  list  getting  on 
the  list  again  ? 

They  can  only  come  on  by  favour  ;  they  make  application,  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  thinks  that  they  have  been  sufficiently  punished  fur  the  act 
for  which  he  removed  them  he  puts  them  back  again,  if  it  is  for  the  good  of 
the  Service. 

24699.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  wish  to  say? 

I  would  like  to  call  your  Lordship's  attention  for  one  minute  to  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  evidence  before  you  on  the  question  of  army  accoutre- 
ments now,  and  that  given  in  last  June,  I  think  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice  it. 
You  had  here  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arnold  White,  that  the  army  accoutrement 
worker's  day  was  16  hours,  and  his  average  price  less  than  3d.  an  hour  ;  that 
the  men  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  that  middlemen  are  universally 
employed.  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  evidence  says  that  the  men  work  15  hours  a 
day  at  an  average  of  2^cl.  an  hour  on  army  harness,  saddlery  and  accoutrement 
work,  and  that  for  four  months  in  the  year  they  are  standing  idle.  He  also  says 
that  there  are  20  sweaters  in  London  employing  200  workpeople  al  low  wages, 
Mr.  Arnold  White  states  that  little,  if  any,  of  the  stitching  is  done  in  factories  ; 
and  that  the  working  classes  are  in  the  power  of  the  foremen,  both  as  to  pay 
and  position.  My  own  inquiries  made  at  the  same  time,  independently,  rather 
confirmed  the  truth  of  that  evidence,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  exposure 
of  this  system  before  your  Lordships'  Committee,  and  the  efforts  uhich  I  have 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  you  now 
have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jabez  Smith,  who  is  secretary  to  the  trades  union, 
that  practically  the  only  thing  that  he  has  to  complain  of  at  the  present  moment 
in  connection  with  accoutrements  is  that  the  wages  are  not  so  high  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  middleman  has  practically  been  abolished.  The  accoutrement 
worker's  day  is  now  10  hours,  not  16  ;  and  the  pay  which  is  sought  for  them  by 
the  trades  union  instead  of  being  2^  d.  or  3  d.  an  hour,  is  8d. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  STUART  UTTLEY,  is  called  in  ;  and,  having  been  sworn, 
is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

24700.  Chairman^  Are  you  the  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Federated 
Trades  Council  ? 

Yes. 

24701.  What  are  the  trades  represented  there  r 

The  general  trades  of  the  town,  including  blade  scissor,  tool,  razor  blade  and 
file  grinders,  and  file  forgers,  hardeners,  cutters,  Britannia  metal  smiths,  and  the 
general  trades  of  the  town  ;  I  might  mention  that  I  am  also  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  File  Cutters'  Association. 

24702.  What  are  hardeners  ? 

The  men  who  are  employed  after  the  article  is  prepared  by  the  forging  and 
grinding.  The  process  is  that  of  heating  it  to  a  certain  standard  and  then 
immersing  it  in  water  specially  prepared,  or  oil,  as  the  ease  may  be;  oil,  in 
the  case  of  saws  ;  there  are  special  mixtures  made. 

24703.  All  the  trades  that  you  represent  have  to  do  with  cutlery  in  some 
form  or  other  ? 

Yes,  with  the  exception  of  the  tailors,  masons,  bricklayers,  and  printers  ;  of 
course  they  have  not.  The  tailors  are  specially  dealing  with  their  own  branch  of 
business  on  this  inquiry,  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  not  deal  with  that  trade. 

24704.  Are 
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24704.  Are  they  federated  with  you ;  with  the  cutlers  ? 
YeSj  they  are  connected  with  us  in  a  certain  way. 

24705.  Are  these  all  workmen's  associations  ? 
Yes. 

24706.  Does  sub- contracting  exist  in  any  of  those  trades  you  represent  < 
Yes. 

24707.  In  which  of  them  r 

Chiefly  in  what  we  term  the  cutlery  trades,  that  is,  the  making  of 
knives. 

24708.  Was  there  not  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  how  far  sweating 
existed  in  these  trades  at  Sheffield  ? 

We  appointed  a  small  local  committee  in  connection  with  the  council.  That 
was  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Oram,  the  inspector  who  was  down  in  Sheffield  a  month 
or  six  weeks  ago  ;  and  v/e  presented  a  report  Avhich  I  suppose  will  have  been 
Itiid  before  your  Lordships. 

24709.  You  were  on  that  committee  .•' 
Yes. 

34710.  Have  you  formed  any  definition  of  what  you  consider  sweating 
to  he  ? 

The  general  definition,  as  we  understand  it,  is  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  takes 
out  work  as  a  sub-contractor  pure  and  simple,  and  employs  cheap  labour  to 
execute  tlie  work ;  but  we  found  that  the  conditions  varied  from  that  somewhat 
in  Sheffield.  For  instance,  there  are  what  are  called  little  masters;  tiiere  are 
also  facturs,  or  merchants  as  they  style  themselves.  Those  factors  or  merchants 
in  many  instances  do  not  employ  workmen  direct,  but  they  obtain  orders  and 
give  them  out  to  the  little  master,  who  is  himself  a  workman.  This  workman 
obtains  assistance  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  ;  he  also  rents  a  room  and  steam 
power,  that  is  in  the  town.  Some  proportion  of  the  v\ork  is  executed  by  ma- 
chinery, that  is  grinding,  polishing  and  boring,  and  those  things  are  of  course 
turned  by  steam  power.  He  pays  for  the  power.  He  also  pays  a  certain 
amount  of  remuneration  to  those  working  under  him. 

24711.  How  would  you  style  him  ;  what  would  you  call  him  ? 

I  should  call  him  a  sweater  in  a  sense;  but  still  lie  works  alongside  the  work- 
men or  women  or  young  people  who  are  employed  by  him. 

24712.  And  what  does  he  call  himself? 

He  styles  himself  a  little  master.  The  term  is  httle  mester ;  that  is  the 
technical  term  with  us  in  Sheffield. 

24713.  Let  me  understand  ;  do  they  work  in  shops  of  their  own  or  do  they 
work  in  factories  r 

Generally  the  rooms  that  they  work  in  are  let  to  them  by  persons  who  own 
a  very  large  building  fitted  with  steam  power.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  a  dozen  different  people  carrying  on  as  many  branches  of  trade,  all  under 
one  building. 

24714.  In  a  case  like  that,  to  whom  would  the  building  belong,  to  a  larger 
master,  or  to  a  man  not  engaged  in  the  trade  at  all  ? 

In  many  instances  it  belongs  to  a  larger  master,  who  finds  it  to  liis  own 
advantage,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  his  own  business,  in  which  he  manu- 
factures certain  classes  of  goods,  to  have  additional  room  and  to  let  it  off"  to  these 
people  who  pay  as  a  rule  what  we  consider  a  very  high  rate  of  rent.  Of  course 
that  is  as  applying  to  the  town  workmen. 

24715.  Then  these  little  masters  emplov  workmen  ? 
Yes. 

24716.  And  do  they  pay  them  by  the  time  or  by  the  piece  ? 

In  many  instances  they  will  pay  them  hy  tlie  piece  ;  only  of  course  at  such  a 
reduced  rate  of  wages  that  they  can  earn  very  little. 

(il-)  4  E  3  ^^4717.  You 
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24717.  You  spoke  of  merchants  just  now;  what  do  you  mean  by 
merchants  ? 

A  factor  or  small  merchant  is  a  man  who  will  either  go  direct  into  the 
market  or  will  take  orders  from  a  larger  merchant  for  certain  classes 
of  goods,  and  of  course  give  them  out  to  the  small  masters  to  execute 
for  him.  And  a  plan  which  is  adopted  very  largely,  and  which  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  very  low  condition  of  the  workers  is  this. 
The  little  master  is  a  man  that  has  no  capital,  and  he  is  dependent 
upon  what  he  receives  weekly.  He  will  go  to  the  office  of  the  small 
merchant  or  factor,  and  apply  for  work  ;  he  is  informed  that  in  consequence  of 
no  orders  being  on  hand  there  is  no  work  for  him  ;  in  all  probability  he  tries 
several  places,  and  finds  that  they  all  tell  him  the  same  ;  and  he  returns  to  the 
original  place,  and  he  is  informed  that  he  can  have  a  little  work  wiiich  will  be 
counted  as  stock  work,  if  he  will  do  it  at  a  further  reduction.  Of  course  he  does 
not  like  it,  knowing  that  he  can  make  so  very  little  out  of  the  work  at  the  very 
best  of  prices ;  but  in  consequence  of  having  no  capital  he  is  compelled  even- 
tually to  accede  to  the  request,  or  the  demand  rather,  of  the  small  factor.  As  a 
rule,  the  goods  that  are  produced  in  that  way  enter  into  competition  with  fii  ms 
of  fair  standing,  and  thus  the  market  is  brought  down  ;  the  prices  are  reduced 
in  the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  profit  to  be 
made.  I  may  say  that  many  of  these  persons  vfhoset  up  as  factors  are  as  a  rule 
those  that  have  had  some  experience  in  the  larger  warehouses,  and  under  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  or  service  which  exists,  they  very  often  find  themselves, 
after  they  have  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  compelled  to  get 
along  as  best  they  can,  as  the  larger  firms  do  not  require  their  services 
possibly  after  they  get  up  to  21  or  22  years  of  age.  That  is  one  outcome  of 
the  system  that  prevails  in  factors'  warehouses  of  taking  a  large  number  of 
young  people  in,  and  supplanting  them  by  others  at  a  cheap  rate  when  they 
get  to  such  an  age  that  they  require  better  wages. 

2471 S.    You  have  spoken  of  firms  of  fair  standing;  you  mean  the  large 
manufacturers  ? 
Yes. 

24719.  In  their  case,  how  is  the  work  carried  on? 

As  regards  prices  or  as  regards  the  manner  of  working,  do  you  mean  r 

24720.  The  manner  of  working? 

M'e  have  a  large  number  of  outworkers  in  the  Sheffidd  trades.  Take  my 
own  trade,  for  instance. 

2472 J.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  outworker  ? 

I  mean  a  man  who  goes  to  the  warehouse,  and  obtains  his  work  and  takes  it 
home,  or  to  a  small  shop  or  a  room  that  he  rents,  paying  the  rent  and  other 
expenses  connected  with  it,  executes  the  work  there,  and  then  returns  it  back 
to  the  warehouse. 

24722.  Now,  take  one  of  these  large  manufacturers,  a  firm  of  fair  standing  ; 
is  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done  on  their  own  premises  r 

That  is  a  matter  that  varies  considerably  with  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness. Some  businesses,  of  course,  are  compelled  to  have  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  done  upon  the  premises,  in  consequence  of  the  plant  being  rather 
intricate,  and  various  matters  of  that  kind;  but  in  a  great  number  of  the  old 
staple  trades  of  Sheffield,  such  as  the  file  and  the  knife  trades,  the 
workmen  are  employed  off  the  premises,  paying  their  own  rent  and  find- 
ing their  own  tools  and  material,  and  returning  the  work  to  the  ware- 
houses. 

24723.  Those  you  call  outworkers  ? 
We  call  them  outworkers. 

24724.  Then  besides  that  there  are  certain  factors,  or  small  merchants,  who 
manufacture  nothing  themselves,  as  I  understand  you  ? 

Yes.    You  will  notice  (I  wish  to  make  myself  clear)  that  the  small  factor  in 

the 
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the  first  instance  is  a  man  who  possibly  does  not  practically  understand  the 
work  ;  he  is  not  a  workman,  but  he  understands  something  of  it  from  the 
routine  of  his  service  in  some  factor's  warehouse.  But  then  comes  in  the 
little  master  who  does  understand  the  work,  and  himself  works,  but  employs 
others  to  assist  him,  out  of  whom  he  makes  a  profit;  and  in  that  way  they 
supply  the  goods  to  the  smaller  facter  ;  and  those  are  the  goods  which,  as 
I  have  stated,  enter  into  competition  with  the  larger  manufacturers,  and  have  a 
tendency  not  only  to  reduce  very  materially  the  waFes  hut  to  lower  the 
quality. 

24725.  Lord  Sandhurst.^  The  little  master  is  a  sweater,  in  fact  i' 
He  is  a  sweater  in  that  case. 

24726.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.']  Are  an  outworker  and  a  little  master  the 
same  thino-  ? 

Yes,  in  that  case. 

24727.  Chairman.']  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  little  masters  work 
a  number  of  them  on  the  same  premises,  paying  so  much  for  their  shop  room, 
and  power,  and  so  on  r 

Yes. 

24728.  But  that  the  outworker  is  a  man  who  takes  the  work  irom  the  ware- 
house to  his  own  place  i 

Both  are  outworkers;  that  is,  they  do  not  work  in  any  large  firms 

24729.  But  the  outworker  that  you  have  spoken  of,  as  I  understand,  works  in 
his  own  place,  his  own  house,  his  own  shop  ? 

Yes,  in  premises  that  he  rents  ;  but  the  work  does  not  pass  through  the  hands 
of  what  we  term  a  little  master,  but  goes  direct  to  the  larger  warehouses.  It 
is  rather  comphcated  I  am  aware  for  persons  that  are  not  accustomed  to  it. 

24730.  Has  this  system  of  division  always  existed  in  these  trades  in 
Sheffield  ? 

To  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  it  has  ;  it  has  always  been  a  question  that  has 
caused  considerable  difficulty. 

24731.  Just  take  these  little  masters  ;  do  you  know  what  they  have  to  pay 
themselves,  in  the  way  of  rent  and  power,  and  machinery,  and  so  on  ? 

So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  nature  of  the 
trade. 

24732.  Supposing  that  we  take  some  particuLr  trade,  and  then  you  will  tell 
us  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  ;  take  anything  you  like  ? 

vSay  a  cutler,  a  knife-maker;  he  would  have  to  pay  for  power  according 
to  the  number  of  hands  that  he  employed  ;  of  course  if  he  employed,  say  four 
or  five  hands,  the  room  and  power  would  come  in  rather  cheap. 

24733.  How  many  do  they  generally  employ  ? 
It  varies. 

25734.  What  do  you  call  the  average,  three  or  four  ? 

Taking  it  per  man,  as  near  as  I  can  say,  he  would  have  to  pay  about  4  s.  for 
the  accommodation  ;  supposing  he  had  a  man,  and  a  boy,  or  womian  or  two, 
he  would  have  to  pay  about  4  5.  to  6  s.  extra. 

24735.  And  that  would  include  everything  ? 

No,  it  would  not  include  everything ;  he  would  have  also  extras  for  the 
material  that  he  uses. 

24736.  Does  he  get  the  material  from  the  person  he  is  executing  the  order 
for,  or  does  he  buy  it  himself? 

In  some  cases  from  the  person  whom  he  is  executing  the  order  for ;  in  others 
he  would  buy  it  himself.  1  should  be  prepared  to  speak  definitely  in  reference 
to  the  cost,  when  we  come  to  the  matter  of  the  out- workers  who  work  out  in 
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the  country.  I  do  not  profess  this  cost  of  the  room  to  be  a  speciality  of 
mine, 

247.37.  Do  not  tell  me  ahout  it  if  you  do  not  know  ? 

But  I  think  that  your  Lordships  v\ill  have  a  witness  or  two  possibly  who  can 
speak  to  that ;  in  fact,  tliere  is  a  workman  in  the  room  now. 

2473^'.  I  may  take  it  that  you  cannot  give  us  any  accurate  information  as  to 
the  expenses  of  these  little  masters ;  you  are  not  quite  sure  about  it  ? 

I  prefer  not  to  give  that,  as  I  believe  that  others  will  give  the  matter  more 
correctly. 

24739.  Can  yuu  give  us  any  information  as  to  wiiat  they  pay  the  people  who 
are  working  for  them,  these  knife-makers? 

We  inquired  into  a  number  of  cases  affecting  men  who  make  knives  out  of 
the  town,  who  make  a  cheap  class  of  knives  for  certain  factors,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  particulars  of  those  cases. 

24740.  The  outworkers  ? 

Yes,  these  are  a  second  class  of  outworkers. 

24741.  Then  we  will  leave  the  little  masters  altogether.  Will  you  tell  us 
what  you  like  about  the  outworkers  ? 

In  the  knife-makhig  trade,  what  are  commonly  called  the  spring  knife  cutlers, 
we  f(jund  the  I'ollowing  condition  of  things.  We  found  that  a  man  had 
to  make  56  dozens  of  knives,  14  to  the  dozen  (the  extia  two  have  been  put  on 
since  1875),  and  he  received  the  sum  of  5  3d.  per  gross  of  14  dozen,  for 
putting  these  knives  together,  between  himself  and  a  boy  ;  he  was  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  quickest  workmen,  and  the  son  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  quickest 
lads  in  the  trade  ;  the  son  was  14  years  of  age  ;  and  they  worked  on  the  average 
IG  hours  per  day. 

24742.  Do  you  mean  16  hours  without  making  any  deductions  for  meal 
times ;  do  you  mean  that  they  were  at  work  for  16  hours  per  day  ? 

At  work  for  16  hours  per  day.  They  could  earn,  by  working  those  long 
hours,  21  s.  per  week. 

24743.  The  two  of  them  ? 

The  two  of  them.  These  men  had  to  fetch  and  carry  the  work  a  distance  of 
some  three  miles  each  way.  Out  of  that  sum  they  had  to  pay  5  d.  for  wire  (used 
to  fasten  the  scale  and  the  handle  together),  9  d.  for  files;  his  light  and  coals 
he  put  down  at  6  d. ;  and  the  cost  of  shop  rent  (he  would  require  two  sides  for 
himself  and  boy),  would  be  6  d.  per  side,  that  is  1  s. 

24744.  These  are  all  per  week  r 

Those  are  per  week,  and  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  earned. 

24745.  How  much  does  that  leave  him  nett? 
Eighteen  shillings  and  fourpence. 

24746.  In  this  case  what  were  the  materials  suj^plied  to  the  outworker  ? 
The  blades,  the  scales,  the  bone  scales  and  iron  scales,  and  the  springs. 

24747.  Iri  fact  everything  except  the  rivets  ? 
Everything  except  the  rivets  and  the  files. 

24748.  1  he  files  are  the  tools  ? 
Yes. 

24749.  Where  would  this  work  be  going  to ;  one  of  these  large  ware- 
houses ? 

One  of  tlie  large  warehouses. 

24750.  You  have  given  us  a  case  in  this  knife  trade  where  a  man  was 

working  with  his  son  14  years  of  age,  working  16  hours  a  day;  do  you  mean 

every  dav  of  the  week  ? 

^     -  Of 
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Of  course  he  would  have  Saturday  ;  Saturd-iy  he  could  not  do  as  much  work 
as  that,  anil  other  time  lost  in  carrying  material  during  the  week. 

24751 .  How  many  hours  a  week  would  you  say  ? 
He  would  work  fully  70  hours. 

24752.  Then  we  have  this  man  and  the  son  of  14  working  70  hours  a  week, 
and  making-  nett  18  5  4  </.  ? 

Yes. 

24753.  Do  yi)u  consider  that  to  be  a  fair  example  of  what  an  outworker  can 
earn  in  this  trade  ? 

It  was  given  as  a  fair  example  of  what  an  outworker  amongst  the  Wadsley 
cutlers  would  be  able  to  earn. 

24754.  That  is  the  case  of  a  man  working  with  his  own  son  ;  do  you  know 
what  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  had  somebody  working  with  him  ;  what  would 
he  pay  his  son  ? 

The  son,  of  course,  being  14  years  of  age  would  hve  with  him  ;  they  all  live 
together;  so  that  you  could  not  take  that  into  account. 

24755.  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  these  outworkers  employ  labour  outside 
of  their  own  families? 

Not  generally.  I  have  known  cases  where  some  of  them,  in  tiie  summer 
time,  have  worked  at  other  classes  of  labour  ;  some  have  worked  in  the  quarries  ; 
and  in  the  winter  time  or  in  the  evenings  they  have  rendered  assistance  ;  but 
the  remuneration  is  of  such  a  poor  character  that  there  is  very  little  induce- 
ment for  people  to  do  that. 

24756.  Speaking  generally,  the  outworker  does  all  the  work  himself  with  the 
assistance  of  members  of  his  own  family;  is  that  so? 

That  is  so,  in  these  cases  where  the  worker  is  not  a  little  master.  These 
men  that  I  refer  to  now  are  not  little  masters.  I  should  like  to  mention  also, 
with  your  permission,  one  or  two  other  instances  in  the  knife  trade. 

24757.  Yesr 

One  man  that  I  visited  worked  in  his  own  house  ;  he  was  an  elderly  man 
certainly,  but  he  was  still  very  vigorous,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not 
earned,  although  he  worked  all  the  hours  that  he  possibly  could,  save  iind 
except  those  that  were  used  in  going  to  the  town  to  fetch  the  work,  10  in  any 
single  week  this  year,  his  wages  had  varied  from  Ss.  to  under  10  s.,  he  had  not 
earned  10  5. 

24758.  Was  he  working  alone  ? 

He  was  working  alone,  and  I  saw  tlie  work  ;  ho  had  a  large  quantity  of  work. 
The  man  in  going  to  the  town  and  fetching  the  work  had  to  carry  a  very  heavy 
load.  He  stated,  and  I  verified  it  by  inquiries,  that  he  frequently,  as  soon  as 
12  o'clock  had  struck  on  the  Sunday  night,  resumed  work,  and  worked  all 
night,  in  order  to  get  more  goods  ready  for  the  warehouse,  that  he  might  draw 
a  little  money  in  the  interval,  as  the  money  that  he  drew  the  latter  part  of  the 
week  was  expended,  and  they  could  not  possibly  get  along  unless  he  had  a 
further  draw,  say  on  the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  he  never  thought  of 
leaving  off  work  under  ordinary  circumstances  until  1 1  o'clock  at  night.  Cer- 
tainly the  place  was  in  a  very  poor  condition,  and  the  man  assured  me  that  he 
could  only  obtain,  as  one  could  quite  understand,  the  very  coarsest  fare.  I  made 
inquiries,  and  men  that  knew  him  well  said  that  he  was  an  exceptionally  steady 
man,  and  that  that  had  been  his  condition  for  a  very  long  time  ;  it  was  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  but  of  the  merchants  and  parties  whom  he  worked  for,  who 
had  ground  him  down  in  price  until  he  could  scarcely  exist. 

24759.  ^V'lien  do  they  fetch  the  work  out  and  take  the  work  back  ? 
Generally  they  go  in  on  the  Saturday, 

24760.  Do  you  mean  that  they  take  the  materials  out  on  Saturday? 

They  take  the  finished  work  into  the  warehouse,  finished  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  on  the  Saturday,  and  then  if  they  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
(11.)  4  F  material 
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material  to  hand,  they  then  get  a  further  stock  of  material  and  take  it  back 
and  bring  it  in  when  it  is  done.  In  some  cases  they  have  got  to  wait  for  the 
material,  which  still  further  delays  them,  from  oIIk  r  men,  men  that  make  the 
scales  and  prepare  the  springs,  and  those  things. 

24761.  Where  would  these  blades  and  scales  and  springs  be  made  : 
They  would  be  made  in  town. 

24762.  I  mean,  would  they  be  made  in  the  warehouse  or  factory  where  tlii& 
man  you  describe  goes  to  get  the  work  ? 

In  some  instances.  In  most  cases  there  are  men  who  make  it  their  special 
business  to  manufacture  these  scales  and  springs  and  supply  them  to  the  ware- 
house direct  ;  in  some  cases  they  are  made  by  the  manufacturers  but  not 
generally,  The  class  of  people  that  these  men  work  for  are  principally 
merchants. 

24763.  Do  you  mean  by  merchants  men  who  do  not  manufacture  them- 
selves ? 

Yes,  or  they  might  manufacture  some  speciahty,  but  still  not  manufacture 
these  particular  articles  ;  they  are  merchants  and  manufacturers, 

24764.  As  far  as  these  articles  are  concerned,  I  understand  that  the  case  is 
this,  that  the  persons  who  make  the  blades  and  scales,  and  springs  and  so 
on,  take  them  into  a  warehouse  to  a  merchant,  and  then  the  man  who  files  them 
and  grinds  them,  whom  you  have  described,  fetches  them  from  that  warehouse 

1(  hs  wn  place,  and  takes  them  back  again  to  the  warehouse  ? 
Yes. 

24765.  Then  have  tliey  got  to  go  through  any  further  process  after  that? 
The  class  of  knives  I  have  been  referring  to  that  this  old  man  was  making  

24766.  Would  he  finish  them  complete  ? 

To  a  certain  extent.  I  will  explain.  I  have  here  a  knife  {exhibiting  a  knife). 
This  was  one  of  the  class  tliat  this  elderly  man  that  I  spoke  to  who  never  earned 
\0  s.  a  week,  put  together. 

24767.  What  do  you  call  that  knife  ? 

That  is  a  jack  ;  a  v(  ry  common  class.  That  is  what  we  call  a  metal  blade, 
l,ut  it  is  not  badly  put  together;  the  man,  the  cutler  there,  has  rivetted  those 
scales  on  pretty  securely  ;  the  putter  together,  the  man  that  did  not  earn  10*., 
has  got  to  soften  the  bone  scales,  so  that  he  can  work  them  readily  ;  he  has 
also  got  to  file  into  shape  those  iron  scales  underneath,  and  he  has  to  set  the 
knife  in,  bore  all  the  holes,  and  drive  the  wire  through  and  rivet  it. 

24768.  What  will  become  of  that  knife? 

That  knife  is  not  in  a  hnished  state  ;  it  is  c  nly  finished  so  far  as  the  i)utting 
togetiier  or  setting  is  concerned  ;  afterwards  the  grinder  lakes  it,  and  he  grinds 
up  the  blade  and  puts  a  kind  of  rough  polish  on  and  gives  it  something  like  the 
a]>]'earance  of  a  knife.  Of  course  alter  that  metal  blade  is  ground,  an  inexperi- 
enced jjerson  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  metal  or  steel,  but  if  that  blade 
were  made  of  steel  it  would  be  very  much  more  serviceable.  If  they  were  to 
attempt  to  <  ut  anything  very  hard  the  certainties  are  the  knife  would  snap. 

24761).  How  do  you  describe  the  man  who  does  this  part  of  the  work? 
A  spring  knife  cutler  or  setter-in  ;  the  setting-in  is  the  puttirg  together;  it 
is  a  technical  term. 

24770.  One  man,  I  suppose,  would  make  the  blade  originally? 
Those  are  all  cast  by  moulders. 

24771.  But  one  man  would  make  the  blade   no  matter  how  they  are 
n  ade  ? 

Yes,  one  man  would  make  the  blade. 

24772.  Would 
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24772.  Would  the  scales  be  made  by  another  set  of  workmen? 
Another  set  of  workmen  would  shape  the  scales  out  of  the  rough  bone. 

24773.  about  the  springs? 

Another  set  of  men  woidd  fly  out  the  springs. 

24774.  Then  these  vaiious  workmen  would  bring  tliese  various  parts  of  the 
knife  to  the  warehouse,  and  then  the  setter-in  would  come  and  get  them  and 
bring  back  the  knife  to  the  warehouse  in  this  condition  ? 

\es. 

24775.  Then  it  has  to  go  to  the  grinder  ? 
Yes. 

24776.  Does  he  come  and  fetch  it  ? 
Yes. 

24777.  He  comes  and  fetches  it  and  grinds  it  ? 
Yes. 

24778.  And  he  brings  it  back  to  the  warehouse  ? 
Yes. 

24779.  the  knife  finished  then,  or  is  there  anything  else  to  be  done 
to  it  ? 

Simply  the  wrapping  up,  which  is  done  by  a  girl  or  woman  in  the 
warehouse. 

24780.  And  these  various  workmen  who  m;ike  these  various  parts,  as  I 
understand  you,  live  a  considerable  distance  apart  ? 

So  far  as  the  cutler,  the  man  who  has  put  that  knife  into  shape,  brought  it 
up  to  the  point  at  which  you  see  it  now  is  concerned,  he  will  live  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  the  others  may  reside  very  near,  very  often  in  the  town, 
generally  in  the  town. 

24781.  Does  it  happen  at  all  that  a  knife  of  ihis  quality  is  made  complete 
from  beginning  to  end  in  the  same  factory,  under  one  roof? 

Yes  ;  you  of  course  mean  the  casting  of  the  blade  ? 

24782.  And  the  whole  of  it  r 

As  a  rule  the  cutlery  casters  are  a  special  trade  to  themselves;  but  the 
other  parts  might  be  made,  and  are  made  very  often  in  the  same  place. 

24783.  I  think  you  were  gohig  to  give  us  some  other  instance? 

I  was  about  to  give  another  instance,  which  shows  the  loss  of  time  that  the 
men  are  subjected  to,  although  they  work  at  such  low  rates,  and  aiso  the  fact 
that  they  have  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  them  which  we  consider  to  be 
exceedingly  untair,  considering  the  very  miserable  rate  of  wages  that  they 
receive,  and  that  was  this:  In  making  knives,  rather  a  better  class  than  that 
before  yon,  the  man  who  made  them  clearly  showed  to  me  that  he  was  only  able 
to  earn,  by  working  very  long  hours,  fully  60  hours  per  week,  3  5,  per  day. 
Now,  he  was  compelled  to  lose  sometimes  on  the  Saturday  a  considerable 
amount  of  time.  He  had  to  be  in  the  warehouse  with  Ijis  work  bv  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  so  that  he  was  only  able,  he  said,  to  earn  about  1  s.  on  the 
Saturday.  That  brouiiht  him  to  about  16  5.  per  week.  Out  of  this  he  had 
to  find  working  material,  and  was  under  expense  at  a  similar  rate  to  the  one 
that  I  have  mentioned  previously,  with  this  difference,  that  the  wire  for  the 
putting  together  of  the  knives  was  supplied  by  the  firm  that  he  worked  for,  for 
which  they  charged  him  4^  d.  for  a  given  quantity,  which  he  could  purchase, 
were  he  allowed  to  purchase  it  himself,  for  2  d.  That  made  a  further 
reduction  in  his  wages.  Of  course,  he  considered  it  to  be  a  very  great  hard- 
ship. 1  mention  this  to  show  the  two  points,  that  is,  that  these  men,  in 
consequence  of  having  to  be  at  the  warehouses  early  in  the  morning,  and  losing 
considerable  time,  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  also  to  show  the  imposition,  as  I 
term  it,  of  wire  at  4^  </.,  which  might  be  a  better  quality  or  it  might  not,  but 
the  wire  at  2d.  for  the  same  quantity  would  have  answered  just  the  same 
jmrpose. 

(11.)  4  F  2  24784.  I  understand 
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247S4.  I  understand  that  in  saying  that,  you  are  repeating  what  this  man 
told  you  ? 

Yes  ;  i  have  reason  to  beheve  it. 

247 85.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the  wire  suppHed 
by  the  warehouse  was  not  of  better  quality  ? 

I  should  assume,  probably,  it  might  be  of  rather  better  quahty ;  but  in  the 
conversation  the  man  stated  that  the  twopenny  wire  was  of  a  sufficiently  good 
quah'ty  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  required. 

24786.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  man  might  think  so  himself,  but  that  the 
master  of  tlie  warehouse  he  was  working  for  might  have  a  different  opinion  on 
that  point  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  master  of  the  warehouse  might  have  had  a  profit  out  of 
the  wire  which  he  did  not  like  to  sacrifice. 

24787.  But  he  might  think  that  it  required  a  better  class  of  wire  than  the 
workman  was  inclined  to  put  in  ? 

Possibly. 

24788.  fiefore  you  go  on  to  any  other  instances,  as  regards  these  men,  you 
spoke  of  their  paying  so  much  for  shop-rent ;  do  they  not  work  in  their  own 
dwtlling-houses  ? 

Ill  some  instances,  but  there  are  a  good  few  shops  that  have  been  in  existence 
in  the  district  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  years  ;  it  is  an  old  industry. 
And  of  course  if  they  work  in  their  own  houses  they  are  not  subject  to  the 
charge  of  6  d.  per  side;  but  tiien  we  must,  remember  that  the  dw^Uing- houses 
are  of  necessity  very  small  ;  and  if  a  man  has  got  a  family  similar  to  what  the 
man  had  that  1  referred  to  who  worked  along  with  his  son,  a  wife  and  four 
children,  you  would  see  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  the  ordinary  domestic 
duties  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  man  working  along  with  his  son  in  the  house, 
because  they  require  a  considerable  amount  of  room  for  their  sides  and  work. 

247  8g.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  generally  the  rule  for  these  setters-in  to 
work  in  their  own  dwelling-houses,  or  to  work  in  shops  at  a  side  ? 
The  rule  will  be  the  shop,  the  exception  will  be  the  house. 

24700-  1  suppose  as  regards  their  expenses  it  would  be  as  broad  as  it  is  long; 
if  thev  worked  in  their  own  house  they  would  have  to  pay  more  rent  for  having 
the  house  fitted  with  the  shop  ? 

The  houic  would  have  to  be  naturally  larger ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  that  it 
would  make  any  difference. 

24791 .  In  this  case  you  mentioned  of  the  man  that  paid  1  s.  for  shop-rent,  of 
course  that  was  in  addition  to  his  house-rent  ? 

In  addition  to  his  house-rent. 

24792.  In  these  cases  you  mentioned  there  is  no  middleman  at  all? 
No  middleman ;  the  sweater  is  the  merchant. 

24793.  Are  there  any  other  instances  in  that  trade  which  you  would  like  to 
give  the  Committee  f 

This  one  that  I  am  about  to  give,  of  course,  refers  more  to  a  Uttle  master ;  it 
is  a  case  that  we  inquired  into. 

24794.  We  had  better  not  go  into  that  just  now ;  I  should  hke  to  go  on  with 
these  outworkers,  and  finish  them  first.  Take  another  branch  of  the  trade  if  you 
like? 

Take  now  a  case  of  a  table-blade  grinder.  I  think  that  has  not  been  referred 
to  specially  in  any  report  that  was  sent,  because  it  is  a  matter  I  have  looked  up 
since  the  report  was  sent  in.  In  the  case  that  I  have  before  me,  and  that  I 
have  verified,  there  was  a  man  who  was  a  table-blade  grinder ;  that  is,  he  uses  a 
stone  which  is  turned  by  steam  power,  and  he,  of  necessity,  works  in  some  large 
wheel  

24795.  An 
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24795.  An  outworker? 

He  is  an  outworker  so  far  as  this,  that  he  goes  to  a  certain  factory  or  ware- 
house, and  takes  the  work,  using  his  own  material,  and  paying  his  rent  him- 
self ;  so  that  he  would  be  considered  an  outworker  in  the  exact  sense  of  the 
term ;  he  did  not  work  except  directly  from  the  particular  warehouse  I  am 
aljout  to  refer  to,  so  that  he  woidd  be  in  the  same  category  as  the  men  I  have 
mentioned. 

24796.  You  would  not  call  him  a  little  master? 
No. 

24797.  Will  you  proceed  to  tell  us  about  liim? 

He  was  rather  short  of  work,  and  he  was  informed  that  a  certain  man  would 
be  prepared  to  find  him  employment.  This  man  can  execute  the  best  work  ;  he 
waited  upon  the  man,  who  was  a  merchant  and  small  manufacturer  ;  he  was 
oflered  w  ork  for  which  he  was  paid  1  s.  per  dozen. 

24798.  Fourteen  to  the  dozen,  in  this  also  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  he  would  do  fourteen  ;  I  think  they  do  twelve  in  that 
trade.  It  appears  that  this  manufacturer  or  merchant  had  got  the  order  from 
some  other  place,  so  that  he  comes  really  himself  under  the  head  of  a  sweater. 
The  same  class  of  work  as  he  offered  this  man,  and  which  the  man  took  and 
performed  for  1  s.  per  dozen,  was  being  paid  to  their  own  workmen  at  the  rate 
of  1  s.  6  (1.  per  dozen  by  the  very  parties  to  whom  this  factor  or  small  manu- 
facturer supplied  the  goods.  Practically  they  were  ground  at  1  s.  per  dozen 
by  this  man,  and  it  was  exacted  from  him  that  he  should  execute  the  work  in  a 
workmanlike  manner.  '1  he y  were  evtntually  sent  to  the  same  firm,  who  were 
paying  their  own  men,  who  worked  directly  for  them,  \  s.  6  d.  He  did  a  quan- 
tity of  work,  and  after  he  had  executed  it,  and  of  course  they  were  satisfied  with 
it,  they  still  wanted  to  further  reduce  him  down  to  9  d.  ;  that  was  just  half  what 
the  manufacturers  from  whom  the  orders  came  direct,  were  paying  to  their  men. 
The  result  was  that  he  objected  to  do  it ;  but  they  got  some  other  man  to  do  the 
work  ;  so  that  there  was  actually  half  the  ;:mount  that  should  have  been  paid  for 
this  work  deducted  from  the  workman's  wages  in  that  case.  That  was  an 
instance  that  I  found  since  the  repoi  t  has  been  sent  in,  in  connection  with  table 
blade  grinding.    He  is  a  most  respectable  man. 

24799.  You  have  mentioned  once  or  twice  a  report  that  your  committee  made, 
for  Mr.  Oram,  I  think  ? 

Yes. 

24800.  That  report  is  not  before  this  Committee ;  therefore  you  must  not 
assume  that  the  Members  of  the  Committee  are  aware  of  what  is  in  the  report, 
it  is  not  in  evidence  before  the  Committee ;  so  that  anything  that  is  in  that 
report  that  you  want  to  mention  you  must  please  mention  r 

I  understand  the  position  better  now.  I  had  an  impression  that  the  report  was 
before  the  Committee,  and  that  I  should  probably  be  questioned  on  those  j.oints. 

24801.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  report  that  you  wish  to  say  to  the  Com- 
mittee, will  you  say  it  yourself? 

Then  this  will  take  its  place  in  my  evidence  as  though  it  had  appeared  in  the 
report. 

24802.  Now  as  to  these  tahle-knife  grinders,  what  can  they  earn? 

Under  conditions  like  those,  after  they  have  paid  their  wheel-rent  and  other 
expenses,  they  certainly  would  not  get  more  than  15     or  16  s. 

24803.  Do  you  know  wliat  their  wheel-rent  and  other  expenses  would  be? 
About  5  s.  to  7  -s.  a  week  for  wheel -rent ;  and  then  there  would  be  expenses 

fur  emery  and  different  things  for  dressing  up. 

24804.  Then  what  you  say  in  this  case  you  object  to  is  that  whereas  the 
large  manufacturers  paid  their  own  men  at  the  rate  of  1  s.  6  d.  per  dozen,  they 
put  out  some  of  their  work  to  a  smaller  manul'aclurer  who  only  paid  1     ?  ^ 

Yes  ;  extorting  the  difference  out  of  the  \\  orkman.  We  find  that  in  some 
cases  manufacturers  have,  in  order  to  reduce  wages,  informed  their  own  work- 
men that  there  was  no  orders,  and  consequently  no  work,  but  at  the  same  time 
their  orders  were  being  executed  in  the  way  1  have  indicated. 

(11.)  4  F  3  24805.  And 
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2480,1.  And  eventually  got  the  work  done  by  somebody  for  9  d.  ? 

Yes.  The  great  mischief  about  that  i^,  not  only  the  reduction  in  the  prices 
paid,  but  also  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  ihe  quahty  of  the  work  so  very  seriously. 
If  men  get  down  to  9  d.  certainly  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  work  as 
well  as  they  would  if  they  w  ere  receiving  \  s.  Q  d.  There  is  a  temptation  when 
work  is  obtained  at  such  cheap  rates  to  send  the  work  out,  and  that  does  very 
serious  damage  lo  the  reputation  of  the  town. 

24806.  "Send  the  uork  out"? 

Send  the  work  out  mixed  up  with  better  goods,  and  it  does  very  great 
dan.age  to  the  reputation  of  the  town. 

24807.  You  say  thei  e  is  a  tendency  to  send  the  wcrk  out ;  will  you  explain 
what  you  mean  ? 

To  the  customers,  I  mean.  Suppose  you  have  a  class  of  goods  you  pay 
\  s.  Q  d.  for,  and  the  same  class  executed  at  9  d.;  you  do  not  get  the  work 
done  quite  as  well  at  the  lower  price,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  mix  them  up. 

2^1808.  Mix  up  the  worse  with  the  better? 

Yes.    It  deieriorates  all  round  the  standard  of  quality. 

24809.  Then  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  about  that  later.  Now  we  will 
go  on  to  outworkers  in  any  other  branch  of  the  trade,  if  you  like? 

We  found  also  in  ref(  rence  to  the  table  knife  halting  that  a  great  number  of 
these  n  en  were  woi  king,  not  getting  more  than  15  s.  a  week  after  they  had  paid 
the  expenses. 

24810.  As  to  other  bianches  besides  knives,  does  the  same  kind  of  thuig  exist 
in  file-cutting,  or  in  any  thing  else  ? 

Yes,  in  file-cutting.  That,  of  course,  is  a  branch  of  industry  that  possibly 
more  than  other  branch  is  executed  outside  the  large  woi'ks  in  Sheffield. 
It  is  one  of  ihe  peculiarities  of  the  town  that  you  shall  be  able  to  go  down  almost 
any  courtyard,  or  passage,  or  gai  den,  and  you  will  find  a  little  shop  erected  with 
perhaps  c  ne  or  two  men,  and  some  boys  and  women  cutting  files.  Of  course 
they  cut  files  by  hand.  There  are  files  cut  by  machinery,  and  those  of  course 
are  cut  in  rirms  inside  the  works  ;  they  require  steam  power,  and  they  cannot 
execute  them  outside  as  these  hand-cutters  can.  I  have  found  sw  eating  to  exist 
in  that  branch  of  trade.  I  think  it  may  be  designated  sweating  proper, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  a  number  of  men  who,  themselves  being  practical  work- 
men, go  to  the  large  manufacturers  and  obtain  orders  for  files.  In  some  cases 
they  agree  to  forge  them,  and  cut  them,  and  finish  them  throughout,  but  in 
other  cases  just  simply  take  them  out  to  cut.  They  have  given  them  out  to 
workmen  who  have  had  discounts  taken  from  them  as  high,  I  have  found  they 
have  taken  it,  as  4  d.  to  the  shilling.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  take  a  20  per 
cent,  or  a  25  per  cent,  discount  from  these  workmen.  Of  course  tlie  workmen 
in  that  branch  of  industry  have  to  find  everything  that  is  needed  They  find 
their  own  chisels,  which  are  rather  expensive  tools;  they  repair  their  own  tools, 
find  oil  and  candles,  and  everything  of  that  kind  ;  and  in  many  instances  they 
aie  not  able  to  earn,  after  those  deductions  are  made,  by  working  very  long 
hours,  above  15  5.  or  \Qs.  In  some  cases  I  have  foimd  them  even  less;  it 
depends  somewhat  upon  the  class  of  work  that  they  execute.  There  are  some 
classes  of  work  that  are  rather  be  tter  paid  than  others,  and  it  also  depends 
sonic  what  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  allow  them  to  execute  the  work. 

24811.  What  are  these  discounts  for? 

I  suppose  they  are  to  recoup  the  manufacturer. 

24812.  I  do  not  understand  how  they  are  taken  ofi";  are  they  taken  off  for 
nothing,  merely  such  and  such  a  price  with  so  much  off  tor  discount? 

Off  a  certain  standard  list  of  prices,  'ihe  standard  price  in  1883  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  full  list  which  was  a  list  airived  at  between  the  employers  and 
the  workmen  ;  and  after  1883  there  was  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  That  is 
considered  to-day  to  be  the  standard  price,  10  per  cent.;  but  these  men  who 
sweat  the  workmen  take  off  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances  I 
have  found  it  even  more. 

24813.  What 
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24813.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  these  men  who  sweat  the  workmen  "  ? 

The  men  that  I  referred  to  jnst  now,  who  being  workmen  themselves  went  to 
the  larger  employers,  and  took  orders  from  them  to  execute. 

24814.  They  execute  those  where  ;  in  their  own  shops  ? 
They  have  a  small  firm,  but  generally  they  give  the  work  out, 

24815-  They  put  it  out  again? 
They  put  it  out  again. 

24816.  Then  they  act  as  middlemen  ? 
Yes. 

24817.  And  while  in  some  cases  they  work  theinselves,  in  some  cases  they  do 
not? 

Yes.  The  work  that  they  do  after  they  adopt  a  course  of  that  kind  is  princi- 
pally the  warehouse  work,  looking  after  the  orders  and  getting  them  up  and 
testing  them,  and  in  some  cases  hardening,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
branch  of  the  trade, 

24818.  Then  they  put  the  work  out  to  others,  and  they  pay  the  others 
the  trade  price  with  a  discount  of  whatever  it  may  be,  15,  20,  or  25  per 
cent.  ? 

Yes, 

24819.  In  what  condition  does  the  file  come  to  the  file  cutter? 

In  what  we  call  the  ground  state;  that  is,  Hrst  of  all  it  is  forged  out  of  the 
steel  ;  then  it  is  sent  to  the  grinder  ;  the  grinder  removes  the  inequalities  from 
the  surface,  and  ])repares  it  to  receive  the  cutting  edges  or  teeth,  whicli  are 
produced  by  the  chisel  of  the  cutter  ;  the  principal  part  of  the  tile  is  produced 
by  the  cutter,  who  executes  it  with  a  chisel  carefully  prepared.  Then,  of  course, 
he  returns  it  back  to  the  warehouse  in  the  cut  state,  and  afterwards  it  is 
hardened  by  immersion  in  water  specially  prepared. 

24820.  Do  these  filers  generally  do  the  woi  k,  the  man  himself  with  their 
family,  or  do  they  employ  hired  labour 

You  refer  to  the  workmen  who  really  executes  the  work? 

24821.  Yes  ? 

He  vaIH  liave  members  of  his  own  family  in  most  cases  ;  in  some  cases  he 
may  have  another  boy,  an  appr'^ntice ;  but  generally  speaking  if  be  is  working 
for  those  middlemen  he  is  in  this  position,  that  very  few  people  care  to 
work  for  him,  the  price  is  so  low.  There  is  one  disadvantage  that  the  workmen 
labour  under,  and  which  has  a  tendency  (it  might  be  of  some  service  to  the 
Committee  in  forming  their  judgment  that  1  should  mention  this)  to  encourage 
sweating.  Many  of  the  larger  firms  make  up  their  books  for  the  week  on  the 
Friday.  In  many  instances  tiiey  do  not  give  work  out  until  the  Monday  morn- 
ing, so  that  the  men  find  themselves  with  an  amount  of  leisure  time  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  week,  which  is  very  valuable  ;  and  in  many  instances  these 
men  will  go  the  smaller  places,  and  are  prepared  to  take  work  at  a  clieaper  rate 
in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  reckon  for  the  work  done  on  the 
Friday  afternoon  or  Friday  evening  and  the  Saturday  until  the  week 
following,  even  where  work  is  given  out  on  the  Friday. 

24822.  They  do  not  get  paid  for  it  until  the  week  following  ? 

No  ;  and  that  is  a  weakness  in  the  management.  If  the  management  of  the 
laiger  firms  was  altered  in  this  respect  it  certainly  would  have  a  tendency  to 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  these  middlemen,  and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep 
the  workmen  together  better.  The  good  workman,  in  some  instances,  will  go 
and  work  cheaper  at  a  smaller  place  for  a  sweater  in  '^-onsequence  of  the 
difficulty  he  is  placed  in.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waiting  by  the 
\A  orkmen.  T  hey  will  go  to  the  warehouse  and  probably  not  find  the  work  ground 
rtady  ;  they  will  then  have  to  go  the  wheel  and  wait  possibly  an  hour  or  two, 
and  that  all  wastes  a  lot  of  time.  They  certainly  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
that  way,  lose  a  lot  of  time,  and  do  a  deal  of  work  in  carrying,  fetching,  and 

(II.)  4  F  4  waiting, 
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waiting,  for  which  there  is  no  remuneration  whatever  ;  they  are  simply  paid  on 
the  results,  that  is,  so  much  per  dozen, 

24823.  As  to  these  little  masters,  you  have  not  anything  you  wish  to  say 
about  them  ? 

There  is  a  matter  that  we  inquired  into  in  regard  to  little  masters,  in  the 
spring  knife  trade,  where  there  were  six  men  making  a  conmiun  class  of  knife, 
and  they  were  working  the  following  hours,  these  men  of  course  were  working 
conjointly  :  They  commence  at  nine  on  the  Monday,  cease  at  six  ;  Tuesday  at 
eight,  and  cease  at  nine;  Wednesday  at  s.ix,  and  cease  at  ten  ;  Thursday  and 
Friday  the  same  ;  Saturday  working  from  six  to  two  o'clock,  a  total  of  78  hours. 
Deduct  for  njeals  eight  hours  which  left  the  nett  hours  of  work  70.  The 
average  earnings  were  \h  s.  each,  and  that  of  course  is  under  2\d.  per  hour. 
That  was  a  case  in  the  town. 

24824.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  what  work  would  the  master  do  himself? 
He  would  be  assisting  at  this  class  of  work. 

24825.  Have  you  any  idea  what  he  made  ? 
He  would  not  make  much  more  than  the  men. 

24826.  No  women  or  children  are  employed  by  these  little  masters,  I 
suppose  ? 

In  some  cases  they  have  women  and  also  young  persons.  Of  course  the 
Factory  Act  looks  pretty  sharply  after  those  cases  of  young  women  and 
children,  and  I  must  say  that  say  that  in  Sheffield  we  are  pretty  well  served, 
we  are  looked  fairly  well  after. 

24827.  As  to  the  outworkers,  women  and  children,  do  they  come  under  the 
Factory  Act  ? 

If  they  work  in  dwelling-houses,  of  course  they  will  not;  they  can  evade  the 
Factory  Act  by  working  in  houses. 

24828.  But  as  a  rule  they  do  not  work  in  houses  ? 
In  many  cases  in  the  file  trade  they  work  in  houses. 

24829.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  restriction  of  tlie  hours  ? 

No  restriction.  It  is  necessary  that  in  that  direction  there  should  be  some- 
thing done. 

24830.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  shops 
where  the  outworkers  work  ? 

In  many  instances  the  sanitary  conditions  are  very  imperfect. 

24831.  They  are  bad  ? 

Bad.  Many  of  them  are  old  shops  that  have  been  standing  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  generally  speaking-  they  are  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  perhaps  there  are  five  or  six  men  and  boys  working  in  a  very  small  shop. 
The  general  health  of  the  trade  in  the  file-cutting  trade  is  bad. 

24832.  But  that  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  ? 

Yes.  to  a  large  extent  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  ;  but  still  the  sanitary 
conditions  have  something  to  do  with  it.  This  is  proved  to  my  mind  from  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  work  outside  in  the  country,  and  who  are  mixing  up  in 
the  fresh  air,  are  healthier  and  longer  lived  than  the  men  in  the  town.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  natural  result  of  getting  more  fresh  air;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  health  of  the  trade  is  bad.  I  was  p;etting  out  a  lot  of  figures  recently ; 
we  were  thinking  of  re-modelling  some  of  the  rules  with  a  view  to  regulating 
the  funeral  benefits,  and  I  found  that  the  average  for  some  years  ran  up  as 
high  as  36  and  38  per  cent.  Of  course,  that  is  a  very  Iiigh  death-rate.  It  has 
always  been  that  height,  more  or  less,  because  of  the  absorbing  of  the  lead  that 
is  used,  through  the  fingers,  and  also  the  attitude  the  men  work  in.  They  lean 
over  the  chest  very  much,  and  the  lead  absorbed  produces  a  very  poor  condition  of 
the  l)lood,  a  kind  of  blood  poisoning,  and  in  many  instances  it  affects  the  muscles 
of  the  wrist,  so  that  after  working  for  some  years  at  the  trade  we  Isave 
what  is  called  the  drooping  wrist ;  they  have  no  power  to  lift  the  hammer.  That 
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is  contributei!  to  very  largely  hy  the  poor  condition  of  ihe  blootl,  and  ulso  by 
the  jarring  of  the  file  ;  thei'c  is  a  slight  jar  at  every  stroke. 

•24833.  Is  the  health  of  the  trade  better  or  w^orse  than  it  used  to  be  ? 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  difference,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of 
the  shops  are  the  same  identical  shops  that  men  worked  in  pos-ibly  1  GO  years  ago, 

24834.  Is  there  any  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  ? 

Yes  ;  in  the  file  trade  it  is  customary  for  a  man  to  take  an  apprentice,  and 
in  many  instances  his  own  son  or  sons ;  but  we  have  no  restriction  as  to  the 
apprentices ;  that  is,  we  do  not  say  to  a  man,  "  You  shall  not  take  an 
apprentice ;  "  there  is  nothino^  of  that,  but  the  ai)prentices  are  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  workman  ;  and  of  course  if  lie  is  an  outworker,  and  has  the  boy 
entirely  to  himself,  he  receives  very  careful  attention,  and  generally  comes  out 
a  pretty  proficient  workman  ;  but  in  many  cases  in  the  firms  where  the  boys  are 
taken  apprentice  by  manairers  and  manufacturers  they  are  not  placed  in  all 
cases  (in  some  cases  they  are)  under  the  special  care  for  any  length  of  time  of 
a  practical  workman,  but  are  left  to  pick  up  the  trade  pretty  much  as  they 
choose.  Still  on  the  whole  in  our  trade  the  men  are  pretty  good  in  the  matter 
of  giving  a  boy  instruction.  If  the  boy  has  anything  reasonable  in  him,  and  is 
a  pretty  decent  boy,  he  will  receive  [)retty  careful  attention  without  there  being 
any  special  pay  for  it ;  hut  in  many  trades  there  certainly  is  a  great  weakness 
in  tb.at  direction  of  the  instruction  of  apprentices.  In  some  of  the  trades,  sucli 
as  the  metal  trade  and  other  trades,  many  boys  are  induced  to  enter  into  the 
trades  with  the  idea  that  when  they  attain  their  majority  they  will  be  able  to 
earn  a  large  amount  of  wages;  and  unfortunately  for  them  there  is  not  that 
care  bestowed  upon  them  when  they  are  placed  in  the  works  that  there  ought 
to  be,  and  they  turn  out  as  a  rule  very  inefficient  workmen.  There  is  no  one 
specially  charged  with  their  instruction.  In  many  instances  they  get  a  little 
instruction  from  perhaps  a  young  man  that  has  got  up  to  18  or  19  years  of  age, 
and  that  is  about  all  that  they  receive. 

24835.  Are  thev  taught  the  whole  of  the  trade,  or  onlv  some  portion 
of  it?  ' 

In  many  cases  where  the  indentures  have  specified  that,  they  should  be 
instructed  in  all  the  particulars  of  the  trade,  youths  have  found  themselves  at 
the  end  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  knowing  very  little  about  the  whole  of 
business.  Perhaps  they  have  been  limited  to  a  particular  class  of  work,  in 
consequence  of  iis  paying  the  person  who  has  had  a  direct  interest  in  them, 
better  to  keep  them  at  this  class  of  work.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a  boy  kept 
continually  on  a  certain  class  of  work,  he  becomes  fairly  proficient  in  that 
particular  class  of  work,  and  he  can  earn  fair  wages.  One  of  the  customs  is  to 
say  to  this  boy,  "  Now  you  must  earn  so  much,  out  of  which  you  will  receive  a 
certain  amount,"  perhaps  a  third  or  a  fourth,  as  the  case  maybe.  This  amount 
is  intended  for  his  board ;  that  is  all  that  he  gets  ;  he  gets  a  certain  propor- 
tion, perhaps  a  third  ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  to  the  boy's  interest,  and  is  also  to 
the  employer's  interest,  that  this  boy  should  liave  as  much  of  this  particular 
class  of  work  as  they  can  possibly  give  him.  so  that  he  may  earn  more  money. 
But  then  that  tells  against  the  proficiency  of  the  youth  as  a  workman.  He 
finds  out  after  he  is  21  that  he  is  only  able  to  execute  certain  work  which  boys 
like  himself  can  do.  The  result  is  that  he  is  very  often  driven  out  to  seek  some 
other  sphere  of  labour,  or  compete  on  very  low  terms  with  his  fellows  ;  in  any 
case  reducing  the  quality  of  the  article. 

24836.  You  mean  ho  is  taught  some  particular  branch,  and  is  not  capable  of 
working  at  anything  else  ? 

That  is  so.  Of  course  there  is  a  good  profit  made  out  of  him  for  the  time 
being  by  the  persons  who  have  him  under  their  charge. 

24837.  Were  these  trades  always  as  much  divided  as  they  are  now  ;  was  the 
labour,  I  mean,  so  much  divided  as  it  is  now  ? 

Not  always.  In  some  branches,  for  instance  the  table  knife  trade,  and  other 
branches  of  the  cutlery  trade,  there  is  more  subdivision  of  labour  than  there 
formerly  used  to  be,  considerably  more. 
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24838.  .VIore  unskilled  labour  r 

Yes;  men  th;it  you  would  term  a  kind  of  semi-skilled  labourer,  who  can  just 
execute  certain  portions,  but  not  the  whole. 

24839.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  subdivision  of  labour  has  caused  tlie  semi- 
skilled labourer,  or  has  the  semi-skilled  labour  bi  ou^ht  about  the  subdivision  of 
labour  } 

The  subdivision  has  produced  that. 

24840.  Produced  the  semi-skilled  labour  } 

Yes.  It  was  considered,  within  my  experience,  to  be  a  reflection  upon  a  work- 
man, if  he  could  not  tiike  bold  of  an  article  and  finisb  it  tliroughout  in  many 
branches  of  trade,  where  to-day  they  do  not  think  of  it.  Some  of  the  old 
maniifaciui  ers,  ihe  lathers  of  the  present  l  ace,  often  prided  themselves  that  they 
could  go  into  the  shoj)  and  go  ti  rough  the  whole  process  of  producing  every 
portion  of  an  article  themselves,  put  it  together,  and  tnrn  it  out  complete  ;  but 
that  kind  of  thing  to  a  large  extent  has  passed  away. 

24841.  Is  li  achinery  much  more  used  n(j\v  than  formerly  ? 
Yes,  much  more. 

24842.  W  hat  lias  been  the  effi  ct  of  that  .- 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  invariably  been  to  leduce 
wages  very  largely. 

28443.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

By  the  fact  tl  at  n  achineiy  of  couise  can  produce  certain  articles  very  much 
more  rapidly  than  they  couM  be  produced  by  1  and,  and  it  also  offers  laciiities 
lor  employing  what  we  might  teim  purely  unskilled  labour.  It  has  had  this 
tendency  too,  to  enable  in  many  instances  a  very  inferior  class  of  goods  to  be 
got  up  and  sold  in  the  place  of  good  articles. 

24844.  You  mean  that  unskilled  labour  with  the  help  of  machinery  can  now 
turn  out  work  that  lequired  more  skilled  labour  previously  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  ? 

It  turns  oiit  the  work  ;  I  do  not  say  anything  about  the  quality  of  it.  It  is  a 
notable  fart  that  as  a  rule  the  best  class  of  goods  in  the  Sheffield  trades  are 
produced,  as  i\uy  were  produced  previcjusly,  by  hand  labour. 

24845.  1  suppose  there  are  moie  hands  employed  since  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  are  there  not? 

When  you  take  into  consideiatif  n'  the  cjuantity  of  work  turned  out,  there  is 
nothing  near  the  quantity  of  hands  employed.  Of  course  tiie  world  has  in- 
creased in  population,  and  ti.eie  is  a  larger  trade,  so  that  you  can  scarcely  make 
the  comparison  on  the  quantity  of  good  ()roduced. 

24846.  And  you  now  produce  a  class  of  goods  inferior,  you  say,  but  much 
cheaper,  than  vou  produced  formerly  ? 

Yes 

24847.  Do  you  sujjpose  that  this  minute  subdivision  of  labour  is  necessary 
for  this  cheap  production  r 

Yes,  I  should  say  that  it  is.  Y(-u  see,  as  1  pointed  out,  the  men  are  only 
skilled  in  one  particular  section  ;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
work  under  other  conditions  in  connection  with  machinery, 

24848.  Do  you  kifow  where  the  cheap  classes  of  goods  go  to  ;  are  they  for 
export,  or  are  they  for  home  use  ? 

Chiefly  for  export.    As  n  rule  the  Englishman  likes  a  good  article ;  he  is  not 
sure  of  gettinu  it,  that  i-  the  mischief. 

24849.  If  anything  were  doi  e  that  increased  the  cost  of  produc  tion,  would 
that,  in  your  opinion,  cause  us  to  lose  the  export  trade,  or  any  portion  of  it  ? 

The  que  stion  that  has  exercised  my  mind  in  making  these  inquiries  is  this  :  we 
are  always  hearing  about  severe  competition,  but  it  does  appear  to  me,  as  a 
working  man  (which,  of  course,  I  am  ;  J  was  brought  up  to  a  trade,  the  file 
\rade,  and  am  a  practical  workman),  that  the  time  has  come  when  certainly 
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tiiere  will  have  to  be  something  done  in  the  dirt  ction  of  less  profits.  People  say 
that  thev  do  not  get  much  profit,  but  it  does  certainly  a[)pear  to  us,  as  work- 
men, rather  a  strange  tiling;  that  there  slioultl  be  large  di'  idends  declared  in  con- 
nection with  legitimate  businesses  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  style  of  living 
is  so  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  especially,  that  it 
will  be  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  it  can  he  longer  continued.  It  is  certainly 
patent  that  these  workmen  who  produce  the  goods  are  to-day  working  under 
very  much  u  orse  conditions,  as  a  rule,  than  what  their  fathers  were,  so  far  as 
the  amount  of  money  they  lU'e  able  to  earn,  and  the  amount  of  time  they  have 
got  to  labour  are  concerned,  whatever  people  may  say  to  the  contrary.  There 
are  some  that  say  we  were  as  bad  30  or  40,  or  50  years  ago  as  we  are  now ;  but 
as  a  rule  (I  can  speak  for  my  own  trade),  the  material  that  the  men  have  got  to 
work  upon  entails  upon  them  an  extra  amouut  of  manual  labour  which  is  not 
recouped  by  the  amount  of  wages,  or  any  amount  of  extra  wages  which  they 
receive  ;  so  that  their  conditions  are  worse.  They  are  worse  in  many 
respects.  The  taxes  that  they  have  got  to  pay  are  very  much  higher ;  and 
the  only  thing  which  has  enabled  the  workmen  to  continue  under  the  conciitions 
that  they  labour  under  (I  speak  now  of  the  lower  class  of  workmen  who  are 
specially  sweated)  is  the  fact  that  we  have  had  the  cheap  loaf  and  the  means 
of  getting  food  on  very  reasonable  conditions.  Had  we  had  anything  like  the 
time  that  1  can  just  remember,  we  should  have  had,  no  doubt,  the  horrors  of 
starvation  in  this  country  under  existing  conditions  in  such  a  form  as  would,  to 
my  mind  have  been  most  appalling. 

24850.  Taking  these  things  together  into  consideration,  I  gather  from  you 
that  you  tiiink  that  the  condition  of  the  people  you  are  speaking  of  is  rather 
worse  th m  it  was,  say  20  years  ago? 

1  do. 

24851.  I  suppose  there  is  a  good  deal  of  competition  in  the  cheaj)  class  of 
goods,  i  mean,  foreign  competition.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  export  trade,  I 
presume,  in  competition  with  other  countries,  do  we  not  r 

Yes. 

24852.  What  I  want  to  get  at  from  you  is  whether,  in  your  opinion,  these 
low  wages  could  be  materially  increased  without  increasing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  would  make  us  unable  to  export  in  the  face  of  foreign 
competition.  Do  you  think  that  wages  could  be  materially  increased  without 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  at  all  ? 

I  believe  that  there  are  too  many  people  to-day  vvlio  are  making  a  living  out 
of  it,  what  we  may  term  middle-class  men  who  themselves  simply  go  in  to 
obtain  orders  and  get  their  living  out  of  the  workmen.  I  l)elieve  that  that 
class  of  men  are  certainly  the  cause  of  the  goods  of  necessity  costing  rather  more 
to  produce  them  than  what  they  otherwise  would ;  and  I  believe  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  compete  in  many  instances  witli  the 
foreigner  or  with  other  persons. 

24853.  You  think  that  if  the  profit  which  is  made  on  the  e.rticles  at  their 
present  prices  were,  as  you  would  consider,  more  equally  divided  between  capital 
and  labour,  the  remuneration  of  labour,  that  is  to  say,  wages,  might  be  consider- 
ably raised  ? 

I  do.  I  think  that  if  some  of  the  middlemen  were  removed  away,and  the  ground 
was  cleared  in  that  direction,  we  should  find  a  very  marked  improveroent;  we 
should  get  better  goods,  and  the  men  would  receive  better  pay,  and  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  (I  speak  now  of  respectable  merchants  and  mana- 
facturers)  would  be  able  to  conduct  their  business  on  quite  as  easy  lines  as  they 
do  to-day. 

24854.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  these  merchants,  large  houses,  make  their 
books  up  on  Friday,  as  you  say  they  do  r 

I  suppose,  where  they  employ  a  large  number  of  hands,  it  is  in  conseq\ience 
of  the  inconvenience  that  would  be  experienced  if  ihey  were  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  say,  or  Saturday  noon,  to  get  the  books  prepared,  so  that  the  cashier 
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might  pay  the  wages.  It  would  entail  certainly  a  liitle  more  office  labour 
or  a  little  better  arrangement. 

24844*  Where  do  these  little  masters  ;uid  otlier  middlemen  you  have  spoken 
of  dispose  of  their  goods;  do  they  sell  them  to  larger  houses? 
To  larger  houses. 

24855.  In  Sheffield? 
Yes. 

24856.  They  do  not  sell  them  direct  ? 
Not  to  the  consumer. 

24857.  I  suppose  there  is  great  competition  among  the  workmen,  is  there 
not  ? 

In  the  sense  of  working  cheaper,  do  you  mean  ? 

24858.  Yes  ? 

When  trade  is  bad.  of  cours"",  there  is  competition. 

24859.  Y(;u  mentioned  just  now  a  case  of  a  man  who  made  fur  I*,  goods 
which  were  paid  1  s.  6  d.  for,  and  was  eventually  asked  to  make  them  for  9  d., 
and  would  not,  but  another  man  did  ? 

In  that  particular  instance  there  was  no  provision  made  by  any 
society  for  the  assistance  of  ti  e  man  when  he  was  either  short  of  work, 
or  out  of  work ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  Wadsley  cutlers, 
who  certainly  stand  in  the  tvorst  position,  have  had  no  society  for 
years,  but  they  find  now  that  they  are  compelled  out  of  their  small  earnings 
to  combine  together,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  improve  their  position. 
In  my  own  trade  we  have  paid  out  during  seasons  of  depression  in  money  that 
has  been  subscribed  by  the  workmen  very  many  thousands  of  pounds  per 
aniinm  ;  and  our  experience  is  that  in  a  very  bad  time  of  trade  the  out-of-work 
benefits  from  the  societies  amounting  to  not  quite  as  much  as  the  men  would 
be  ^vol•king  at,  but  very  closely  approaching  to  it.  If  a  man  has  a  wife 
and  three  or  four  children,  he  would  get  into  the  teens  of  shillings,  and  in 
that  way  lie  is  able  to  keep  himself  from  the  parish,  and  to  tide  over  the 
difficulty  with  what  little  work  might  be  found  him.  We  allow  him  to  do, 
under  certain  conditions,  what  little  work  he  can  obtain,  and  he  thus  tides  over 
the  depression ;  and,  owing  to  this  very  largely  in  the  past,  we  have  been  saved 
from  the  condition  that  I  have  been  describing.  Unfortunately,  this  last  year 
or  two  we  have  not  been  so  well  circumstanced  in  our  society,  and  things  have 
gone  very  much  lower.  Of  course  I  might  be  supposed  to  be  speaking  with  a 
jather  prejudiced  feeling,  as  a  trades  unionist ;  but  these  are  matters  of  fact 
that  come  out  in  the  actual  working,  and  I  mention  them  because  they  are 
matters  which  might  be  taktn  into  consideiation.  Of  course,  gentlemen  have 
differences  of  opinion,  but  the  actual  experience  is  that  where  provision  is  made 
by  any  body  of  men  in  society,  they  never  fall  down  so  low  as  regards  their 
wages  as  do  those  trades  where  there  are  no  societies. 

24860.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  labour  going  into  these  trades 
that  you  mentioned  from  other  trades,  or  are  they  generally  carried  on  fiom 
father  to  son  ? 

Generally  speaking  from  father  to  son.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
apprentices  who  gibme  in  in  other  ways  which  are  allowed  ;  in  fact  some  trades 
make  no  restrictions  whatever  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices. 

24861.  I  want  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wheth'  r  much  labour  that  was 
formerly  employed  in  any  other  trade  is  going  into  these  trades  which  you  have 
mentioned  ? 

The  general  tendency  to-day  is  to  employ  purely  unskilled  labour.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  chiefly  has  contributed  to  that. 

248(52.  The  trade  can  be  carried  on  by  unskilled  labour  you  say  ;  what  I 
want  to  know  is  whether  the  unskilled  labour  from  other  trades,  or  agricultmal 
labourers,  or  anv  others,  are  going  into  these  trades  ? 

You 
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You  refer  now  to  the  trade  as  carried  on  under  the  introduction  of 
machinery  ? 

24863.  The  trade  us  it  is  now  ? 

^V  e  liave  two  classes  of  trade.  I  wish  you  to  clearly  understand  me,  and 
myself  to  clearly  understand  you.  We  Ir.ive  the  workman  who  is  the  skilled 
man  and  works  on  tlie  old  lines,  and  we  have  the  system  of  carrying  on  by 
machinery.    Which  do  you  mean  ? 

24864.  I  mean  the  unskilled  labour? 

That  is  the  machinery.  In  many  instances  in  our  trade  the  hand  work,  the 
hand  cutting,  is  taken  to  the  machine  shop ;  in  other  instances  the  employers 
would  not  pay  them  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  encourage  them  to  go  into 
the  machine  shop,  consequently  they  have  introduced  cheap  labour  that  is  purely 
unskilled. 

24S65.  Where  dees  this  cheap  unskilled  labour  come  from? 

The  agricultural  districts;  there  is  always  a  very  large  quantity  of  people 
who  have  no  particular  trade,  hanging  about  in  a  large  industrial  centre,  and  it 
takes  up  some  of  those  to  the  permenant  injury  of  those  who  have  heen  brought 
up  to  the  trade. 

24866.  The  condition  of  the  trade  is  better  than  it  v\as  a  year  or  two  ago,  is 
it  not  ? 

Very  much  better. 

24S67.  These  wages  that  you  mentioned  to  us  ;  are  thoy  the  wages  of  the 
presi  nt  day  ? 

Yes^  the  Wiiges  under  the  sweating  are  the  wages  of  the  present  day. 

24868.  Would  they  be  worse  a  a  year  ago? 

In  our  trade  we  have  been  able  to  advance  5  per  cent. 

24869.  You  mentioned  certain  cases  where  a  man  earned  so  much  money  ; 
I  mean  is  he  earning  it  now^  or  was  he  earning  it  a  year  ugo,  or  when;  when 
did  you  find  that  uut  ? 

The  inquiries  have  been  made  within  this  last  three  months. 

24870.  Then  what  I  want  to  know  from  you  is  whether  you  think  tliat  as 
those  inquiries  have  been  made  witiiin  the  last  three  months,  the  persons  you 
have  inquired  about  were  probably  earning  less  a  year  or  two  ago  than  they  are 
now  ? 

Slightly  less ;  there  was  no  indication  of  improvement  until  within  this  last 
few  months  ;  that  is,  in  the  workmen's  wages. 

24871.  Have  prices  been  going  down  during  your  recollection  ;  wages  ? 
Generally  ;  I  stated  that  in  1883  in  our  trade  the  full  list  was  paid.    Now  it 

is  10  per  cent,  at  the  best  houses.  There  is  a  disposition  just  now  to  rise;  in 
fact  we  have  got  a  5  per  cent,  advance  generally. 

24872.  I  think  you  said  that  the  cheap  goods  are  mixed  with  the  better 
goods,  and  sold  as  better  goods  ? 

Yes  ;  in  the  case  of  the  table  knives  ;  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  that  is  the 
case,  because  they  so  closely  aj)proach  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  better 
goods;  that  is  more  particularl}'^  pointed,  out  as  a  danger. 

2-4873.  Have  you  anything  in  the  way  of  remedies  you  would  wish  to 
propose  ? 

I  have  thought  of  one  remedy,  and  that  is  supposing  the  persons  who  made 
goods  in  many  trades  "vere  cumpelled  to  put  their  name  on,  they  would  not  be 
so  disposed  to  make  such  a  chenp,  rubbishby  article,  because  their  credit  would 
go  along  w  ith  the  goods  that  they  sold. 

24874.  Who  do  you  mean  exactly  by  "  the  person  who  makes  the 
goods  ;"  take  one  of  these  in  which  you  told  us  there  are  half  a  dozen  people 
making  it  ? 

I  mean  the  manufacturer. 

(11.)  4  G  3  24875.  Does 
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2487.5,  Does  he  not  put  his  name  upon  it  r 

Not  on  the  commonest ;  he  has  got  a  Httlc  conscience  left  ;  he  does  not  put 
it  on  the  commonest  goods. 

24^76.  What  Avill  they  put  on  them  ? 

They  will  lia\  e  some  mark  cr  some  namt  that  possibly  does  not  exist. 

24877.  They  put  "  Sheffield  "  on,  I  suppose? 

They  pur  "  Sheffie  ld  "  on  ;  that  is  the  worst  ol'  it ;  they  damage  Sheffield's 
reputation  very  much  by  these  goods  going  out  in  the  name  of  Sheffield. 

24878.  And  you  think  thev  ought  to  be  obliged  to  put  their  names  on 
them  ?  " 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

24879.  Have  you  anything  else  that  occurs  to  you  as  a  remedy  ? 

There  was  one  thing  that  suegestc  d  itself  to  me  ;  though  it  does  not  come 
properly  under  sweating.  I  think  perhaps  you  are  disposed  to  allow  me  a  little 
latitude  One  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  me  was,  that,  seeing  that 
we  are  in  the  face  of  such  a  severe  and  well  trained  competition  from 
abroad  ;  that  is,  that  the  system  of  technical  education  is  gone  into 
so  thoroughly  by  the  Germans  and  others,  whilst  our  manufacturers  rav  very 
remiss  in  this  matter.  I  have  liad  two  cases  that  1  know  of  my  own  obser- 
vation where  young  men  who  were  exceedingly  pushing  and  intelligent  placed 
themseU  es  under  the  care  of  the  master  of  the  School  of  Art,  at  very  great 
sacrifice  and  expense,  worked  hard  during  the  day,  and  expended  their  earn- 
ings in  paying  for  their  tuition,  and  when  they  had  attained  to  a  fair  degree  of 
proficiency,  and  ought  to  liave  received  some  little  recognition  in  the  .■-hape  of 
a  decent  salary,  they  were  driven  away  from  the  town  ovv^ing  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  appi  eciatid.  They  quite  recognised  that  they  were  better  work- 
men for  tlie  training  they  had  had,  but  still  they  would  not  appi-eciate  them  in 
the  sense  of  giving  them  decent  wages  ;  and  in  one  instance  the  young  man  was 
driven  to  Manchester,  and  in  the  other  instance  he  came  to  London  ;  and  I 
knovv'  of  many  cases  whe  re  it  has  had  the  effect  of  creating  competition,  and  (I 
am  speaking  now  as  a  Sheffielder)  I  am  satisfied  that  our  manufacturers  are 
certainly  very  much  behind  in  this  matter.  We  receive  very  little  encouragement 
in  the  matter  of  technical  education.  I  happen  to  be  on  the  committee,  and  I 
am  sure  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  most  painful  is  the  amemnt  of  apathy  that 
exists  amongst  manufacturers  in  the  direction  of  technical  education. 

24880.  What  committee  is  it  that  yem  are  on  r 
I  am  on  the  committee  of  the  technical  school. 

24881.  Do  you  think  technical  education  would  cemntei act  the  effects  of  ihe 
more  minute  subdivision  of  labour  to  any  extent? 

I  am  not  legarding  it  from  that  light ;  but  I  do  regard  it  in  this  way,  that,  if 
we  are  to  succeed,  and  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own,  we  must  be  prepared  in  our 
various  industries  to  have  the  very  best  intelligence  that  can  possibly  be  brought 
to  bear.  For  instance,  in  the  silver  trades  and  other  local  trades,  where  a  very 
high  state  of  perfection  in  art  is  necessary  to  keep  us  abreast  of  our  competitors, 
I  think  that  the  young  men  ought  to  l)e  encouraged  more  than  they  are ;  I  have 
felt  that  yeY\-  keenly. 

24882.  By  "encouraged"  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  think  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  everybody  in  Sheffield  that  if  a  young  man  takes  the  trouble  and 
goes  to  the  expense  of  educating  himself,  and  arrives  at  a  state  of  efficiency,  he 
ought  to  be  kept  in  Sheffield  ? 

I  do  think  so  ;  -and  1  think  it  would  pay  the  employers  to  do  that  and  give 
him  such  an  amount  of  remuneration  as  would  encourage  him;  but  I 
think,  that  if  manufacturers  would  only  encourage  the  most  intelhgent 
boys  in  their  rmplo}  ment  to  attend  tl.e  schools  of  art  and  become  proficient,  not 
only  in  the  detail  and  practical  work  of  the  shop,  but  in  the  higher  technical 
grades,  then,  as  I  believe,  we  should  find  ourselves  as  a  nation  benefited  very 
much. 

24883.  I  understand 
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24883.  1  niiderstand  you  that  you  do  not  complain  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
opportunity  for  their  obtuining  technical  instruction,  but  that,  when  they  have 
obtained  it,  they  are  not  properly  appreciated  at  Sheffield  ? 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  hundreds  of  youths  regularly  at  work,  where 
we  have  not  got  dozens,  in  carrying  out  the  ideas  that  they  receive  in  the  work- 
shop to  something  beyond,  and  making  themselves  thoroughly  proficient.  I  do 
not  think  that,  in  regard  to  some  of  ilie  branches  of  trade;  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  cutlers  or  such  trades  ;  but  I  retV  r  more  particularly  to  the  artistic  trades, 
which  of  course  vi  ry  largely  compo.se  our  business. 

24^84.  Lord  Basing.\  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  ab'iut  apprenticeship.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  case  that  apprenticeship  is  less  fashionable  now  than  it  was 
foi'merly  amongst  the  working  classes? 

It  is. 

'248S.5.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  young  men 
to  be  bound,  and  on  the  part  oF  their  parents  to  bind  them,  or  to  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  employers  to  provide  themselves  with  labour  in  that  way  in 
respect  of  which  they  consider  themselves  bound  to  ex(  reise  a  kind  of  parental 
authority  over  the  young-  people;  to  which  cause  do  you  attribute  that  falling 
off  in  the  apprenticeship  system  ? 

Of  course,  under  tlie  old  system  of  apprenticeship,  where  it  was  a  rule  that 
every  boy  shoiild  he  bound  for  ;i  given  term  of  years,  the  apprentices,  even  in 
the  manufactories  themselves,  were  under  the  direct  control  and  care  of  the 
manufacturer,  who  was  himself  a  practical  man. 

2.<886  Yes,  I  quite  understand  that  ;  but  why  is  it  that  that  practice,  which 
1  understand,  is  no  longer  the  fashion  : 

Tnere  is  something  in  the  indisposition  of  young  men  to  be  bound,  but  not  so 
much  as  some  people  think.  The  position  is  more  this:  that  the  employers 
do  not  care  to  be  troubled  with  liaving  a  lad  bound,  and  being  in  the  responsible 
position  that  they  formeily  were  with  a  boy.  Under  the  old  apprenticeship  con- 
ditions, if  a  boy  was  ill  he  had  to  be  provided  for.  Now,  he  goes  into  a  place, 
and  they  say,  "  We  will  instruct  you  in  this  trade  and  pay  you  as  much,  a  cer- 
tain propc.'rtion  out  of  what  you  earn  "  ;  and  in  many  instances  they  allow  that 
sort  of  slip-shod  way  to  go  on,  because  it  appears  to  free  them  from  any  special 
responsibility  ;  but  still  we  have  very  many  bound  apprentices  to-day. 

24887.  Even  when  they  are  are  bound  apprentice,  you  consider,  as  I  gather, 
that  thev  do  not  get  such  good  training  as  they  used  to  do  ? 

No. 

24888.  And  that,  I  suppose,  is,  amongst  other  things,  why  you  say  there  is  a 
great  need  of  technical  education  ? 

Yes,  that  is  so. 

24889.  When  you  spoke  of  their  going  to  schools,  did  you  mean  schools  were 
they  learn  drawing  and  science,  or  schools  were  the\  learn  the  technicalities 
of  trade  ? 

Both. 

24890.  The  Government  schools  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  teach  the  trade 
manipulation  ;  they  only  teach  the  drawing  and  science  ? 

That  is  so. 

24891.  Even  that  \  ou  consider  is  urgently  required  in  the  bringing  up  of 
young  men  to  such  trades  as  prevail  in  Sheffield  ? 

I  think  the  application  of  the  practical  work,  the  practical  kno\\  ledge  obtained 
in  the  shop,  to  the  higher  branches  in  connection  with  the  trade,  the  scientific 
branches,  would  certainly  help  to  bring  out  and  develop  very  good  workmen  ; 
and  we  must  certainly  have  something  of  the  kind.  I  will  just  explain,  in 
reference  to  the  apprenticeship,  that  the  reason  why  many  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  there  is  not  that  care  exercised,  is  in  consequence  of  the  firms  assum- 
ing larger  dimensions  ;  there  are  more  people  employed,  and  there  is  not  that 
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opportunity  of  paying  special  attention  to  apprentices  except  upon  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  per  week  to  sorne  particularly  skilled  workman.  That  is  not 
done  as  a  rule. 

24892.  A  private  tutor,  in  fact,  is  required,  you  think,  and  domestic  super- 
vision ? 

Yes  ;  it  is  evaded  in  that  system  of  loose  apprenticeships. 

24893.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.^  Could  you  suggest  any  means  of  con- 
trolling the  instruction  given  under  apprenticeship  ? 

Yes.  I  think  that  it  should  he  made  imperative  that  when  boys  are  put 
apprentice  to  a  trade  they  should  in  all  c.ises  be  bound,  the  conditions  of  that 
apprenticeship  deed  being  clearly  specified.  Of  course,  I  would  specify  them 
in  accordance  with  common  sense  and  reason  ;  1  would  not  expect  a  man  to 
teach  more  than  he  is  capable  of  doing,  or  a  boy  to  be  taught  move  than  he  was 
fairly  capahle  on  the  average  of  taking.  But  in  case  that  deed  was  violated  by 
the  employer,  and  the  boy  came  out  at  21  years  of  age  possessing-  only  a  very 
small  portion,  or  at  any  rate  having  been  only  instructed  in  a  moderate  portion  of 
that  which  had  been  agreed  to,  I  should  render  it  certainly  actionable  as  against 
the  employer  for  the  damage  done  to  the  youth  ;  because  he  certainly  has 
suffered  very  serious  damage  ;  audit  not  only  applies  to  the  youth  but  it  applies 
all  round,  in  deteriorating  the  quality  of  our  workm.en  and  also  the  quality  of 
workmanship. 

24894.  Do  you  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  making  him  liable  to  an  action 
fur  breach  of  indenture  of  apprenticeship  would  he  sufficient ;  would  it  not  be 
possible  that  the  apprentice,  after  having  been  kept  to  one  particular  kind  of 
work  instead  of  having  been  properly  instructed,  would  be  unwilling  to  bring 
the  action  ? 

Yes  ;  of  course  he  would  feel  a  difficulty  in  bringing  an  action  ;  it  is  always 
a  very  expensive  matter  to  go  into  a  court  of  law. 

24895.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  recover  the 
damages  ? 

Yes. 

24896.  You  cannot  suggest  any  means  of  controlling  the  master  during  the 
term  of  the  appienticeship  ? 

I  should  suggest  this,  that  the  master  should  be  compelled  to  provide  efficient 
instruction;  that  in  all  cases  where  he  takes  apprentices  he  should  provide  effi- 
cient instruction. 

24897.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  who  would  enforce  that  on  the 
master  ? 

It  would  be  a  question  of  either  the  boy  himself  or  a  public  prosecutor 
doing  it. 

248q8.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  done  by  means  of  an  inspector,  who  should 
inspect  the  instruction  given  to  the  apprentices? 

Yes ;  1  think  that  is  a  direction  which  would  tend  very  materially  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  workmen. 

24899.  And  you  think  tliat  it  would  not  have  the  effect  of  bringing  appren- 
ticeship into  disfavour  ? 

You  are  bound  to  have  apprentices  ;  I  think  it  would  bring  up  the  standard 
very  much  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  workmen. 

24900.  What  is  the  length  of  the  term  of  apprenticeship  usually  r 
Generally  speaking,  seven  years;  from  14  to  21  years  of  age. 

24901.  Lord  Basing.']  In  the  neighbourhood  where  I  live  there  is  a  society 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  out  ycung  people,  and  which  makes 
it  its  business  to  look  after  them  during  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship ;  do 
you  think  at  Sheffield,  or  any  other  great  centre,  it  would  be  possible  to  esta- 
blis'i  some  such  society  ? 

Yes.    Of  course  one  principal  factor  in  the  efficiency  of  such  a  society  would 
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be  that  they  should  have  amongst  their  officials  and  members  and  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  inspection,  practical  men. 

24902.  But  a  voluntary  agency  like  that,  if  it  is  worked  in  Hampshire, 
might  be  worked  in  Yorkshire  or  elsewhere,  and  would  be  better  than  repeating 
so  often  the  system  of  special  inspectorships  ? 

Yes,  T  think  there  is  something  in  that. 

24903.  Chairman.']  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  whether  an 
apprentice  had  been  properly  taught  ? 

Very  easily. 

2.1904.  How  ? 

By  the  submission  of  the  work  to  the  practical  men  who  are  employed  011  the 
premises. 

24905.  Do  you  mean  that  when  he  was  out  of  his  time  he  should  have  to  go 
through  some  kind  of  examination  r 

No ;  I  would  not  leave  it  till  that ;  1  would  have  him  examined  every 
year. 

24906.  Then  if  you  make  it  actionable  that  the  employer  should  not  teach 
him  properly,  would  \ou  give  the  employer  any  power  of  discharging  him  sup- 
posing the  apprentice  was  too  stupid  or  too  lazy  to  learn  ? 

There  is  power  now,  under  certain  conditions,  to  break  indentures.  No  doubt 
he  would  have  to  submit  it  to  practical  judgment  as  to  whether  this  boy  was 
being  properly  instructed.  It  would  come  out  in  this  way  :  if  he  were  seen  to 
be  a  stupid  boy,  and  incapable  of  receiving  the  instruction  offei  ed,  then  it  would 
be  allowed  that  he  should  continue  to  work  0:1  such  work  as  he  was  capable  of 
doing,  which  would  ;dways  be  found  in  any  tr;;de.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  disposition  to  be  arbitrary  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

24907.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.~\  Do  women  work  much  at  file  making  ? 
At  cutting ;  yes. 

24908.  And  in  file-making  very  little  machinery  is  used  r 

Most  of  the  larger  work  is  forged  under  ihe  steam-hammer,  and  a  large 
quantity  cut  by  machinery. 

24909.  And  have  the  wages  in  the  file-making  decreased  as  much  as  in  the 
other  trades  where  machinery  is  used  ? 

They  have  decreased  in  all  cases  where  machinery  has  been  introduced.  In 
the  Sheffield  trades  we  find  a  decrease  in  the  wages,  and  also  IcsS  employment  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done  by  machinery. 

24910.  And  also  less  power  of  earning? 
Less  possibilities  of  earning. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  GEORGE  EDWARD  HUKIN,  is  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  is 

Examined,  as  follows  : 

24911.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  trade  ? 
A  razor  grinder. 

24912.  Do  you  work  in  a  factory? 
Yes ;  I  rent  a  room  in  a  factory. 

24913.  Do  you  employ  men  under  you  ? 
Occasionally. 

24914.  You  rent  a  room  in  a  factory,  you  say;  how  much  do  you  pay 
for  it  ? 

The  rooms  are  divided  into  what  we  call  troughs  5  there  are  so  many 

troughs  in  a  room,  and  you  may  take  either  one,  two,  three,  or  four 

(11.)  4  H                                       troughs ; 
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troughs ;  at  ])resent  I  am  only  using  one  trough  in  this  room,  for  which  I  pay 
3  5.  Qd.  a  week. 

2491 5.  What  does  that  include,  power  and  what  else  ? 
Steam  power  and  nothing  else. 

24916.  And  the  stones  ? 
No,  not  the  stones. 

24917.  How  many  work  in  this  factory  ? 
Probably  between  150  and  200. 

24918.  Not  all  at  the  same  business  as  yourself? 

Oh  dear  no,  various  kinds  of  work  ;  in  fact  all  kinds  of  grinding  are  done  ir. 
the  same  factor \  . 

249 10.  'i  hen  I  understand  that  there  may  be  three  or  four  troughs,  as  you 
call  them,  in  each  shop  r 
Yes. 

249i.'0.  Are  the  shops  entirely  separate  from  each  other  in  the  factory  ? 
Yes,  the  shops  are. 

24921.  And  if  you  were  busy,  you  ^vould  be  employing  how  many  under 
you  ? 

It  depends  upon  how  busy  I  was.  There  are  three  troughs  in  the  room  I 
work  in;  I  might  employ  say  three  men. 

24922.  How  do  you  get  your  work? 

I  am  at  liberty  to  get  work  where  I  may  ;  I  get  the  work  out  from  the  ware 
house  of  the  firm  on  whose  premises  I  work  ;  but  I  am  at  liberty  to  get  work 
anywhere  where  I  may. 

24923.  What  condition  do  you  get  it  in  ? 
I  get  it  just  as  it  is  forged. 

24924.  That  {pointing  to  an  article)  is  the  razor  as  it  comes  to  you  r 
Yes. 

249 i!5.  Or  rather  as  vou  fetch  it ;  you  have  to  fetch  it  yourself? 
Yes. 

24926.  And  then  you  have  to  grind  it  ? 
Yes. 

24927.  What  do  you  get  ;  what  do  you  eai'n  at  that;  how  are  you  paid? 
The  prices  for  grinding  razors  vary  from  about  \  s.  6  d.  or  1  s.  9  d.  to  12*. 

or  13*.  or  14*.  per  dozen  ;  it  all  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  to 
the  razor. 

24928.  What  is  the  worst  paid  ? 

The  worst  paid  wonld  be  common  cast  blades,  which  are  about  1  *.  per  dozen, 
but  of  which  I  have  very  little  experience. 

24929.  Which  would  be  the  best? 

The  best  work  is  work  that  is  known  as  full  iiollow  work,  work  that  I  believe 
has  been  originally  done  in  Germany  ;  I  believe  it  is  work  at  which  Germans 
excel,  but  the  Sheffielders  have  adopted  this  kind  of  work. 

24930.  Lord  Basing.']  Is  it  a  new  fashion,  modern  cutlery  ? 
It  is  in  the  last  12  or  15  years,  probably  20  years. 

2493 1 .  Chairman.'}  What  will  that  be  worth  ? 

Prices  vary  according  to  size,  from  9  s.  to  10  s.,  12  *.  or  13*. 

24932.  And  what  is  the  class  of  work  you  generally  do  ? 

The  class  of  work  that  I  generally  do  is  called  polished  hollow  work.  1  may 
explain  the  difference  between  the  full  hollow  and  what  is  called  the  polished 
hollow  ;  that  one  is  hollowed  straight  on  a  round  stone  with  the  blade  straight 
down,  whilst  the  full  hollow  is  done  crossways ;  and  the  cross  hollow  is  not 
polished,  but  it  is  finished  on  glazes. 

24933-  What 
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24933.  What  you  call  the  cross  hollow  is  what  you  called  just  before  the  full 
hollow  ?  « 

Yes ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  prices  vary  in  what  is  known  as  hollow  work 
from  3  5.  up  to  12  5.  or  13  5. ;  it  all  depends  on  the  degree  of  hollowness. 

24934.  What  can  you  earn  ? 

The  wages  vary  considerably  according  to  the  class  of  work  you  may  happen 
to  be  having.  We  do  not  always  get  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work ;  some- 
times we  get  work  with  what  we  call  extras  about  it ;  a  little  ornament  to  be 
put  on,  which  pays  better  than  the  ordinary  work. 

24935.  Take  the  average  over  any  time  you  like? 

Say  the  average  varies  from  30  s.  to  40    a  week,  perhaps  a  little  over. 

24936.  You  would  make  from  30*.  to  40  s.  a  week  all  the  year  round  ? 
Yes. 

24937.  And  out  of  that  you  have  to  pay  how  much  for  the  trough  r 
Three  shillings  and  sixpence, 

24938.  Anything  else  ? 

Yes  ;  the  expenses  amount  to  about  3*.  more,  stones  and  all  your  working 
materials,  glue,  emery,  and  innumerable  tilings. 

24939.  And  when  you  are  busy  and  employing  men  how  do  you  pay  them  ; 
do  they  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  you  are  doing  yourself? 

Yes ;  I  pay  them  by  piece. 

24940.  What  difference  do  you  make  between  what  you  get  yourself  and 
what  you  pay  them  ? 

The  piece  price  is  arranged  between  myself  and  the  workmen.  Of  course  I 
am  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  terms  I  choose  with  the  workman  ;  I  may  get 
him  to  work  as  cheap  as  I  can. 

24941.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say,  or  could  you  say,  what  are  the 
average  earnings  of  men  working  for  you ;  supposing  you  make  from  30  s.  to 
40  s.  a  week  with  these  deductions,  what  do  you  suppose  the  men  working  for 
you  could  make  ? 

I  should  say  on  an  average  they  would  make  about  30  s. 

24942.  About  the  same  as  yourself? 
Not  quite. 

24943.  Are  any  deductions  made  out  of  those  earnings  ? 
No. 

24944.  Do  they  pay  for  their  own  shop  ? 
No. 

24945.  You  pay  for  that? 
Yes. 

24946.  And  for  all  the  materials  ? 
Yes. 

24947.  Have  you  always  worked  in  a  factory  r 
Yes. 

24948.  Is  any  of  this  work  done  in  small  shops,  or  in  dwelling-houses  ? 

It  cannot  be  done  in  (Iweiling-houses  ;  it  must  be  done  where  there  is  steam 
power ;  it  must  be  done  in  a  place  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Factory 
Inspector. 

24949.  Do  you  always  get  your  work  from  large  houses,  large  merchants  ? 
No,  not  always.    I  have  worked  for  what  is  known  as  a  little  master. 

24950.  Do  you  get  as  good  prices  from  him  ? 

I  have  always  got  as  good  prices  from  the  little  master  as  from  tiie  large 
houses. 

(1 1.)  4  H  2  2495],  You 
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24951.  You  gave  evidence  at  the  inquest  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Howard, 
did  you  not  ? 

Yes. 

24952.  Was  he  in  the  same  trade  as  yourself? 
No,  he  was  a  pen-blade  grinder. 

24953.  How  did  you  come  to  know  anything  about  him  ? 

We  worked  on  the  same  premises,  and  1  used  to  go  in  his  shop  and  gossip 
with  him. 

24954.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  earnings,  and  so  on  ? 
Yes. 

24955.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  about  that? 

Yes.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  on  an  average  he  earned  more 
than  9  s.  a  week. 

24956.  Do  you  think  he  was  an  exceptionally  slow  man? 
No,  I  do  not. 

24957.  He  was  an  old  man,  was  he  not  ? 

Yes  ;  he  was  tolerably  old.  I  have  seen  him  work,  and  I  thought  he  worked 
exceptionally  hard. 

24958.  A  good  workman? 

Well,  there  were  better  workmen,  of  course.  He  had  to  w^ork  hard  at  this 
particular  class  of  work  to  get  anything  at  it. 

249';9.  your  work  pretty  constant  ;  do  you  always  get  plenty  of 
work  ? 

Not  always  ;  it  fluctuates. 

24960.  Lord  Basing.'\  When  you  employ  these  other  men,  where  are  they 
working  ? 

They  are  working  in  the  same  room  as  myself.  I  liire  a  room  from  the  owner 
of  the  factory. 

24961.  You  have  a  separate  room  ? 
Yes. 

24962.  And  steam  power  in  it  ? 
Yes. 

24963.  And  then  in  that  room  you  may  introduce  as  many  people  as  assist- 
ants as  you  like  ? 

Yes. 

24964.  You  making  the  bargain  with  the  workmen  r 
Yes. 

24965.  Loid  Clifford  of  Ch.udleigh.']  Is  there  a  hmit  to  the  number  of 
people  you  may  have  in  the  room  ;  do  the  factory  managers  limit  you  to  the 
number,  or  is  it  limited  by  the  apparatus  ? 

No,  there  is  practically  no  limit  by  the  factory  owner  ;  it  is  only  limited  by 
the  accommonation  that  the  room  affords. 

24966.  Chairman.']  How  long  have  you  been  working  at  this  trade  ? 
I  have  been  working  at  the  trade  for  from  15  to  16  years. 

24967.  Have  prices  gone  down  much,  or  g(me  up  ? 

The  prices  are  exactly  the  same  now  as  when  I  fir^^t  began  to  work  at  my 
own  trade,  in  ruy  own  work. 

24968.  And  at  that  work  you  could  earn  generally  all  the  year  round  on  an 
average  from  30  s.  to  40  s.  a  week  ? 

Yes. 

24969.  This  man  Howard,  I  think  you  said,  was  an  old  man,  but  you  con- 
sidered him  to  be  a  fairly  good  workman? 

Yes. 

24970.  And 
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24970.  And  a  hard  worker : 
Yes,  he  worked  hard. 

24971.  You  would  not  call  him  an  inefficient  man  ? 
No. 

24972.  Do  you  know  many  other  cases  of  men  working  on  the  same  cheap 
work  as  he  was  earning  no  better  wages  ? 

No,  I  do  not  know  many  cases  ;  I  do  not  know  of  another  case  in  the  same 
place  where  I  worked ;  that  is  the  only  case  I  knew  there. 

24973.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say? 

In  this  case  of  Howard,  I  should  just  like  to  give  the  particulars ;  I 
believe  they  woidd  be  interesting.  I  believe  he  did  not  average  more  than  9  s. 
a  week  ;  but  he  occupied  an  exceptionally  bad  room,  which  he  got  cheap  for 
2  s.  6  d.  a  week.  He  paid  for  the  rent  of  the  hut  he  lived  in  (the  landlady  who 
owned  it,  I  believe,  called  it  a  house)  2  s.  a.  week,  and  his  expenses  for  working 
materials  would  not  certainly  be  less  than  I  s.  6  d. 

24974.  That  would  be  6s.  a  week? 
Yes. 

24975.  Leaving  3  s.  a  week  to  live  on  ? 
Yes  ;  3  s.  a  week  to  live  on. 

24976.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  employed  on  that  work  r 

I  do  not  suppose  he  had  been  more  than  perhaps  12  or  18  months.  I  cannot 
say  exactly  when  he  did  begin  to  do  this  very  common  class  of  work.  May  I 
say  that  I  think  the  cause  of  these  low  prices  is  the  keen  competition  that 
exists  everywhere  ? 

24977.  That  is  in  the  cheaper  kind  of  work  ? 

Yes.  I  believe  that  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  blade  that  Howard  ground  at 
1  5.  a  gross,  by  any  respectable  firm  in  Sheffield  3  s.  at  least  would  have  been 
paid. 

24978.  Three  shillings  should  have  been  paid? 

Three  shillings  should  have  been  paid,  and  most  places  considered  respectable 
would  have  paid  it. 

24979.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  class  of  work  was  that  Howard  was  doing,., 
and  how  it  was  paid  ? 

It  is  a  flyed  pen-blade  ;  I  suppose  it  is  flyed  out  of  a  rolled  sheet, 

24980.  And  for  these  he  would  be  getting  how  much  ? 

At  the  rate  of  1  a  gross,  or  1  (L  for  14  ;  14  to  a  dozen.  He  had  to  grind 
and  glaze  them,  and  they  would  have  to  pass  through  his  hands  at  least  seven 
or  eight  times  each  blade. 

24981.  You  say  they  ougiit  to  be  paid  three  times  as  much? 
Yes. 

24982.  But  that  owing  to  the  competition  they  are  paid  no  better  f 
Yes, 

24983.  How  do  you  account  for  this  great  competition  in  the  cheaper  kind 
of  goods  ? 

I  suppose  because  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  seeking  work ;  the  more 
unskilled  the  department,  the  more  the  number  of  men  there  are  seeking  the 
uoik  as  a  rule. 

24984.  Is  there  more  competition  than  there  used  to  be,  do  you  think  ? 
Certainly,  I  think  so.    1  think  the  competition  grows  keener. 

24985.  Have  you  any  idea  why  that  competition  is  growing  keener  ? 

Well,  one  reason  is,  of  course,  the  improved  methods  of  production.  This 
blade  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  forged ;  now  it  is  flved  by  a  machine 
(11-)  4H3  '  called 
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called  a  flyer,  which  simply  cuts  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  plate  the  blade ;  it  is 
afterwards  put  in  the  fire  and  hammered. 

24986.  You  think  there  is  more  unskilled  labour  now  than  there  used  to  be, 
in  fact  ? 

Yes,  I  think  there  is. 

24987.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  anything  could  be  done  as  a  remedy  ? 

1  think  the  men  suffer  as  much  from  over- work  as  under-pay  at  present,  and 
I  think  any  measure  that  could  secure  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  w  ould 
liave  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  labour  market. 

24988.  Do  you  mean  that  they  work  too  long  in  the  factories  ? 
Yes,  I  think  they  work  too  many  hours.  ■" 

24989.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  working  longer  than  they  are  able  to 
work,  or  that  if  their  hours  of  labour  were  reduced  they  would  get  more 
employment  ? 

I  mean  both  ;  they  work  more  hours  than  it  is  fit  lor  men  to  work  ;  and  I 
also  mean  that  if  they  worked  less  hours,  the  competition  would  not  be  so 
great. 

24990.  More  men  cou!d  be  emjjloyed  ? 
More  men  would  naturally  be  employed. 

24991 .  What  would  you  suggest  that  the  hours  should  be  reduced  to  ? 
Well,  eight ;  eight  hours  is  plenty  for  an  ordinary  working  day, 

24902.  Do  you  think  an  Eight  Hours'  Bill  would  be  popular  generally  among 
the  operatives  in  your  trade  and  kindred  trades  in  Sheffield  ? 
I  think  it  would. 

24993.  Lord  Basing.^,  Although  payment  was  by  piece  ? 
Although  payment  was  by  piece. 

24994.  Chairman.']  But  I  presume,  when  you  talk  of  limiting  the  hours  to 
eight,  you  assume  that  the  prices  would  rise  so  that  a  man  would  be  able  to 
earn  as  much  as  now  ? 

Well,  I  suppose  they  would  rise  a  little. 

24995.  That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not;  you  do  not  mean  that  the  hours 
should  be  limited  to  eight,  and  that  wages  should  be  reduced  also  propor- 
tionately ? 

No  ;  I  mean  that  the  hours  should  be  reduced  to  eight,  irrespective  of  what 
happened  with  regard  to  wages.  I  think  the  tendency  would  be  for  wages  to 
remain  at  least  what  they  are  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  in  the  worse 
paid  trades  for  wages  to  sink  lower  than  they  at  present  are,  whatever  the  hours 
worked  may  be. 

240Q6.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

With  regard  to  this  manufacturing  of  cheap  knives  in  Sheffield,  which  is  done 
by  what  in  Sheffield  we  know  as  the  little  masters  (who,  I  suppose,  answer  to 
the  fogger  in  one  place  and  the  sweater  in  another).  Though  he  very  often 
does  manufacture  the  article  completely,  he  does  not  take  the  work  out  from 
the  large  manufacturer  and  simply  put  it  together  and  return  it;  he  manu- 
factures the  article  completely  and  sells  it  to  the  large  warehouse ;  and 
I  have  heard  of  large  firms  where  they  buy  a  certain  knife  at  a  price  that  they 
could  not  get  their  own  workmen  to  put  it  together  for.  1  am  quite  convinced 
from  what  managers  have  said  to  me  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  their 
own  workmen  to  do  it  at  the  prices  that  they  buy  these  knives  at. 

24997.  They  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  their  own  worknien  to  do  it,  but  they 
are  not  ashamed  to  ask  the  little  masters  to  supply  them  at  that  price  ? 

I  suppose  tliey  are  bound  in  a  measure  to  buy  them  from  the  little  masters. 
The  little  masters  supply  the  merchants,  the  merchants  appeal  to  the  customers 
with  these  cheap  goods,  and  their  customers  ask  for  the  thing,  and  if  they  can- 
not 
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not  manufacture  the  thing  themselves  they  are  bound  either  to  buy  it  from  the 
little  manufacturer  or  lose  the  orders,  and  with  thesa  orders  for  cheap  goods, 
probably  orders  for  better  goods  as  well ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  that  any  blame 
probably  attaches  either  to  the  master,  or  sweater,  or  workmen  ;  it  is  a  mere 
phase  of  economic  development. 

24998.  The  demand  for  cheap  goods  has  to  be  supplied  ? 

Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  a  result  of  the  extreme  competition.  I  think  that  unless 
competition  can  be  checked,  somehow  or  other,  no  permanent  remedy  can 
probably  be  found.    I  think  the  evil  lies  in  the  competition. 

24999,  Are  these  cheaper  goods  used  in  England,  do  you  know,  or 
exported  ? 

They  are  used  in  England,  I  believe. 

2.5000.  Is  there  anything  else  you  have  to  say  ? 

I  should  just  like  to  say  one  word  about  the  apprenticeship  system.  There 
are  firms  who  take  a  number  of  apprentices,  and  teach  these  ajjprentices  just 
one  particular  job  in  the  production  of  an  article,  in  which  there  are  perhaps 
a  dozen  difi^erent  jobs.  Ihey  will  have  a  dozen  apprentices  each  doing  a 
separate  job.  When  tliese  apprentices  are  out  of  their  time  they  are  offered, 
probably  a  day's  work  or  two  days'  work  a  week,  or  dismissed  altogether  to 
make  room  for  new  apprentices.  During  all  this  time  of  course  one  or  two 
skilled  workmen  are  kept  on  to  superintend  the  whole  business  ;  and  this  of 
course  is  constantly  tending  to  bring  down  prices.  These  apprentices  having 
only  learnt  part  of  the  job,  and  being  thrown  out  of  work,  directly  they  are  out 
of  their  time,  of  course  they  enter  into  the  market  at  once  as  competitors. 

25001.  That  would  also  be  part  of  the  necessity  for  cheapness,  would  it, 
not? 

Exactly. 

25002.  Lord  Basing.'l  Would  you  say  exactly  what  you  mean  by  a  little 
master  ? 

A  little  master  is  one  who  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  the 
larger  raanulactnrer  or  merchant. 

25003.  In  his  own  house  ? 

On  his  own  premises,  or  on  premises  hired  from  the  larger  manufacturer. 

25004.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  his  position  and  your  own  ;  you  say 
that  you  have  a  separate  room  in  a  factory,  and  that  you  may  eriploy  other 
people  there  under  you;  what  is  the  difference  between  that  case  and  the  case 
of  a  little  master  who  works  in  his  own  house  and  has  other  people  under 
him  ? 

The  little  master  produces  the  article  entirely,  and  he  finds  the  material.  I 
do  not  find  the  material;  the  material  is  there;  in  fact,  I  only  do  part  of  the 
work  that  is  required  in  the  production  of  tlie  article.  The  little  master  pro- 
duces the  article  entirely. 

25005.  Chairman.']  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 

I  think  there  is  a  little  misunderstanding,  perhaps,  about  the  outworker. 
The  outworker  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  the  sweater.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  a  man  is  an  outworker  he  is  a  sweater  or  Httle 
master  at  all.  A  workman,  a  grinder,  hires  a  room  where  he  may,  and  gets 
work  where  he  may,  and  if  he  does  not  work  on  the  premises  of  the  firm  he  does 
the  work  for  he  is  called  an  outworker  ;  he  is  not  necessarily  a  sweater  or  a  fogger, 
or  anything,  but  a  workman. 


The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
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Mr  CHARLES  LAW,  is  called  in  ;  Mnd,  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

25006.  Chairman.]  What  is  your  firm  ? 
C.  Law  and  Sons,  cutlery  manufacturers 

25c 07.  At  Sheffield  ? 
Yes. 

25008.  Have  you  a  factory  in  Sheffield  ? 
I  hire  premises. 

2500Q.  Do  you  carry  on  all  your  work  on  those  premises  ? 
Excepting  the  grinders  and  forgers,  they  work  out. 

25010.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work  you  do  ;  what  class  of  goods? 
We  make  pen  and  pocket  knives  throughout. 

25011.  I  think  this  man  Howard,  who  has  been  spoken  of,  was  in  your 
employ,  was  lie  not  ? 

Yes. 

25012.  Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  say  on  that  point  ? 

I  have  some  particulars  here.  I  find  he  began  to  work  for  me  in  April 
1887  to  July  1888;  and  the  first  13  weeks  his  wages  averaged  10  s.  Sd.,  the 
last  13  weeks  10  s.  6  d.  He  earned  as  little  as  6  s.,  and  from  that  to  \2  s.  in  the 
first  quarter  ;  in  the  last  quarter  he  earned  as  low  as  3*.  6  d.,  and  got  up  to 
13*. 

25013.  Lord  B a sin(/.]  All  being  piece-work  ? 

All  piece-work.  The  last  three  weeks  that  he  worked  he  earned  12  s.,  125.  6d., 
and  13 respectively;  previously  he  had  earned  ]  1  s.,  10  s.,  11  s.,  and  so  on. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  man  worked  entirely  for  me  or  not ;  we  employ 
several  grinders,  and  they  come  for  the  work  ;  and  some  we  know  work  for  other 
people  ;  but  I  did  not  happen  to  be  at  this  man's  wheel.  I  found  him  such 
work  as  he  came  for  ;  he  brought  it  in,  and  I  ga.ve  him  more. 

2')0i4.  Was  he  working  on  your  premises? 
No. 

25015.  He  would  come  to  you  for  work  and  you  would  give  him  some,  and 
could  not  tell  whether  he  got  work  from  others  or  not 

I  could  not. 

25016.  What  would  you  be  paying  him  r 

The  woik  I  gave  him  out  in  the  general  way  was  what  we  call  pairs,  that  is, 
the  two  blades,  a  pocket  and  a  pen  blade.  For  a  pocket  knife  which  had  a 
pocket  and  a  pen  blade  in  we  paid  3  s.  6  d.  the  gross  of  pairs. 

25017.  That  is,  a  gross  of  two  blades  ? 

Yes,  the^  pocket  and  pen  blade.  Sometimes  we  might  have  a  lot  of  pocket 
blades  on  the  shelf  and  no  pen  blades,  simply  because  they  were  not  forged.  We 
might  give  out  pocket  blades  for  which  we  should  pay  2  s.  3  d. ;  if  it  was  vice 
versa,  when  they  got  the  pen  blades  it  was  Is.  3d.;  it  was  considered  a  fair 
arrangement  as  betwixt  the  two  ;  we  did  not  use  either  of  them  separately  in 
making  the  knives. 

25018.  That  is  2  5.  3  d.  and  \  s.  3  d.  a  gross,  of  course  ? 
Yes. 

25019.  Do  you  know  what  deductions  he  would  have  to  make;  or  you  would 
not  know  that,  perhaps  ? 

I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

25020.  Have 
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25020.  Have  you  much  of  that  kind  of  work  ? 

No,  it  forms  a  small  proportion;  we  might  get,  up  15  or  20  gross  for  the 
week. 

2.5021.  I  want  you  to  compare  what  lie  was  earning  with  what  other  men 
working  for  you  in  the  same  class  of  work  were  earning  ? 

I  could  not,  because  other  men  might  work  by  themselves,  or  they  might  have 
someb(;dy  to  help  them,  and  they  might  work  for  other  people. 

25022.  I  suppose  you  have  no  difficulty  about  getting  plenty  of  hands  to  do 
this  kind  of  work  at  those  prices  ? 

We  have  not.  I'hei  e  are  other  men  who  do  that  work  who  draw  30  5.,  40  s., 
or  50  5.  or  4  just  as  they  happen  to  have  worked,  or  according  to  the  assis- 
tance tliey  iiad  on  the  same  kind  of  blade,  the  same  price,  and  according 
to  the  time  they  worked  ;  they  might  make  a  full  week,  and  they  might  make  a 
short  one. 

2.5023.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  amount  of  hands  to  do  that 
work  at  the  piices  per  gross  that  yoti  mentioned  ? 

None  whatever;  we  have  to  refuse  Avork  repeatedly  to  grinders  who  come 
seeking  it.  Sometimes  I  might  say  to  this  man,  "  Well,  Howard,  you  have 
not  done  much  this  week  ?  "  Well,  he  had  had  a  bit  of  bad  luck,  something  of 
that  kind  was  his  explanation.  I  did  not  say,  "  Have  you  been  working  for 
anyone  else  ?  "'  and  he  did  not  tell  me. 

25024.  All  except  the  grinding  you  do  on  your  own  premises : 
All  but  grinding  and  blade  forging. 

25025.  Bv  men  who  are  working  directly  for  you  ? 
Yes. 

25026.  Do  you  buy  from  these  little  masters? 

Well,  [  regard  myself  as  a  little  master;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  a  very  large 
way  ;  we  sell  to  the  factors  or  merchants  of  the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  also  to 
the  wholesale  houses  in  London,  &c. 

25027  .  Do  you  sell  to  other  maufaeturers  ? 

Some  of  our  customers  have  begun  to  manufacture  their  own ;  consequently 
they  are  both  merchants  and  manufacturers  ;  and  in  that  sense  we  sell  to  other 
manufacturers;  because  recently  they  have  begun  manufacturing  their  own 
instead  of  buying  altogether. 

25028.  Have  prices  gone  down  much  of  late  in  your  trade  ? 
Well,  this  last  five  or  j-ix  years  they  have. 

25029.  How  do  you  account  for  that? 

1  account  for  it  mostly  from  German  competition  in  our  own  particular  line, 
that  is,  in  pen  and  pocket  knives. 

25030.  Is  the  German  competition  very  severe? 
Yes.. 

25031.  That  is  for  goods  for  the  home  market  or  for  export  ? 
Either  home  or  export. 

25032.  As  to  the  tendency  of  labour  to  become  more  unskilled,  is  that  the 
case  ;  is  there  more  unskilled  labour  in  the  trade  than  formerly  ? 

I  do  not  think  so,  excepting  what  }  ou  can  infer  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
not  so  many  apprentices  as  there  used  to  be.  There  is  not  such  full  employ- 
ment lor  good  workmen,  and  they  get  used  to  working  at  cheaper  kinds  of 
work  rather  than  better  work,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  better  work  for 
them. 

25033.  The  general  tendency  of  the  work  is  to  become  cheaper  ? 
Yes. 

25034.  And  therefore  men  who  formerly  were  employed  as  skilled  artisans 
(U.)  4I 
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are  obliged  now  to  d-)  work  that  does  not  require  the  same  deeree  of 
skill  ?  ^ 

In  many  cases  that  has  been  so  during  the  bad  time  of  trade.  1  myself 
was  apprenticed  to  best  work,  and  yel  we  are  now  producing  mostly  cheap 
work. 

25035-  Should  I  be  correct  in  saying  that  in  your  opinion  the  demand  for 
the  better  class  of  work  is  falling  off,  and  the  demand  for  the  cheaper  class  of 
work  is  increasing? 

That  lias  been  so ;  but  I  rather  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  reverse  thinn-s  at 
the  present  day ;  1  think  so. 

25036.  You  mean  in  the  List  few  months  r 

Yes  ;  but  the  tendency  has  been  cheapness  all  the  way  through  the  bad 
times. 

25037.  Is  the  quality  of  the  production  inferior  to  what  it  was  formerly;  I 
mean  in  the  cheaper  class  of  goods  ? 

I  think  the  cheaper  class  of  goods  have  improved  of  late  years  in  finish, 
better  workmanship  about  them  ;  because  they  could  not  be  sold  unless  they 
were  a  nearer  approach  to  a  middle  quality  kind  of  thing;  because  the  Germans 
turn  out  their  things  so  very  nice. 

25038.  That  might  be  ihe  appearance  ? 

I  mean  appearances  only;  I  do  not  mean  for  utility.  They  are  no  more 
useful,  but  are  a  neater  fashion  and  a  nicer  finish,  and  are  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

25039.  What  is  the  cheapest  class  of  knife  that  you  manufacture? 
Tliat  is  the  cheapest  part  that  this  man  was  engaged  on. 

25040.  What  is  the  value  of  that  article  ;  what  do  you  sell  them  for? 
Twenty-four  shillitigs  pi  r  gross. 

25041.  You  se.ll  them  at  24  s.  a  gross  r 
Yes  ;  2  ^.  a  dozen. 

25042.  '1  hat  is  the  cheapest  work  you  do? 

Tiiere  are  one  or  two  other  items  that  we  do  very  trifling  quantities  in  that 
come  to  a  little  less  money. 

25043.  If  wages  were  higher,  do  you  suppose  that  it  would  so  increase  the 
cost  of  production  as  to  prevent  your  conipeting  with  these  German  goods? 

I  do  net  know  about  wages  being  higher.  I  know  (his;  we  advanced  some 
goeds  1  d.  and  some  2  t/.  a  dozen,  and  that  has  led  to  the  non-selling  of  them  ; 
people  will  not  buy,  simply  because  we  ask  \  d.  or  2  d.  'a  dozen  more  money. 

25044.  You  mean,  you  have  increased  the  cost  of  thv^  article  1  d.  per 
dozen  ? 

Yes.  Last  November  we  gave  our  cutlers  J  s.  a  week  advance  of  wages,  and 
some  of  the  girls  an  advtince,  too,  at  Cliristmas.  That  was  voluntary  on  our 
part ;  we  had  a  fairish  demand  for  goods,  and  that  lead  us  to  ask  for  more 
money.  In  some  cases  we  asked  2  d.  fier  dozen  more,  and  in  some  1  d.  That 
lasted  till  the  year  was  out,  and  since  then  the  people  do  not  buy  them,  or  only 
in  very  small  quantities. 

25045.  Do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  buy  them  at  all? 

In  some  cast  s  they  do  not  buy  thi  ni  at  all,  some  of  the  knives. 

2504r>.  The  increase  of  the  price  by  \  d.  or  2  d.  a  dozen  is  practically  a  [>ro- 
hibitory  price  ? 

Yes  ;  and  in  that  case,  when  we  advance  the  men's  wages,  the  logical  con- 
clui^ion  is.  If  we  advance  wages,  we  must  advance  the  price  of  the  article,  and 
then  it  does  not  sell.    That  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

25047.  Is  labour  more  sub- divided  in  your  trade  than  it  used  to  be  ? 
Perhaps  more  so  than  it  used  to  be,  say,  when  I  was  an  apprentice.  When 

I  was 
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I  was  an  apprentice  we  began  and  made  a  knife  right  away  through,  finished 
it;  that  is,  the  cutler  did  ;  nowadays  they  get  them  part  way  through  by  one 
set  of  hands,  and  they  are  finished  by  another. 

25048.  That  enables  the  article  to  be  made  cheaper,  does  it? 

Men  that  are  always  working  on  the  steam  power,  always  glazing  and  getting 
up  the  handles  and  the  spring  backs,  get  used  to  it ;  they  are  called  hafters,  and 
they  become  more  efficient  at  that ;  in  fact  in  S(nne  cases  they  have  always  been 
hafters  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  a  man  that  has  always  been  used  to  putting 
them  together,  and  is  called  a  setter-in,  is  more  used  to  putting  together. 

25049.  One  of  the  results  of  the  sub-division  of  labour  would  be  that  the 
production  would  be  cheapened,  would  it  not  ? 

J  do  not  know  that  that  would  follow  ;  because  the  knife  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  cost  in  the  production,  else  it  is  unsaleable. 

25050.  You  did  not  quite  catch  my  question,  I  think.  I  said,  one  of  the 
results  of  dividing  the  lal)0ur  in  this  way  would  be  that  the  article  would  be 
made  cheaper  in  that  way  than  it  otherwise  could  ? 

Well,  you  see  we  are  on  our  merits  to  produce  it  as  cheap  as  we  can  already, 
and  the  sub- division  of  the  labour  cannot  get  it  lower. 

2505]  But  vou  do  sub-divide  the  labour  already  ? 
Yes. 

25052.  What  I  ask  is,  by  doing  that  you  are  enabled,  are  you  not,  to  make 
the  article  cheaper  than  if  you  did  not  do  that  ? 

i  do  not  think  so,  so  much  as  we  are  enabled  perhaps  to  get  a  better 
finish. 

25053.  You  say  that  noAV  different  parts  of  a  knife  are  made  by  different 
hands,  which  hands,  you  have  told  us,  become  skilftil  in  a  particular  branch  of 
the  work  ;  under  those  circumstances  cannot  that  knife  be  made  cheaper  than  it 
was  when  it  was  all  made  by  one  cutler  ? 

I  do  not  think  so 

25054.  Then  what  is  the  object  of  the  sub-division  ? 

We  get  a  better  finish  on  the  article.  A  man  that  is  always  finishing  will 
fini.-h  tlie  knives  1  etter  than  a  man  that  is  doing  sometimes  one  job  and  some- 
times the  other ;  and  also  the  man  that  is  putting  them  together  will  put 
them  together  better  than  if  lie  were  sometimes  hafting  and  sometimes 
finishing. 

24055.  Then  shall  I  take  it  that  the  article  is  not  cheaper,  but  that  it  is 
better  ? 

Better  finished  ;  that  is,  I  am  now  speaking  of  our  own  system  of  work,  which 
is  a  sub- division ;  it  is  not  that  we  [)roduce  it  cheaper,  but  we  produce  a  more 
uniform  article  and  a  nearer  approach  to  the  appearance  of  German  knives. 

24056.  I  am  talking  not  only  of  sub-division  in  your  shop,  but  of  sub-divi- 
sion of  labour  generally,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is  what  your  opinion  of  the 
results  of  the  sub-division  of  labour  is.  You  say  that  it  does  not  enable  the 
article  to  be  made  cheaper,  but,  I  understand  you,  it  does  enable  tlie  article  to 
be  made  better  ? 

Yes  ;  but  if  I  were  selling  a  knife  at  2*.  a  dozen,  and  I  could  get  the  thing 
produced  quicker  by  sub  division  of  labour,  supposing  I  had  not  that  system  in 
hand  at  the  present  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  should  go  and  sell  li  for  less 
than  2  s.  d  dozen. 

25057.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  would  sell  it  for  less  ;  but  it  follows  that 
you  would  get  it  made  for  less,  I  should  think  r 

Possibly  it  might  tend  rather  in  that  direction  than  to  stay  as  it  was. 

25058.  Do  you  know  whether  the  middle-man  exists  in  your  trade  at  all? 
The  middle-men  exist  in  this  way,  as  persons  of  very  small  means  who  go  to 

the  factors  for  orders,  who  are  in  a  way  workmen  and  get  their  orders ;  but  they 
manufacture  the  article.    I  can  scarcely  call  them  middle-men ;  though  they 
(11.)  4  I  2  go 
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go  and  employ  a  few  other  workmen  like  themselves,  they  are  manufacturers. 
But  I  do  not  think  they  buy  their  own  material,  it  is  provided  for  them  ;  that  is 
to  make  up  the  knives  ;  it  is  provided  for  them  at  prices  agreed  upon.  They 
may  be  middle-nien  in  that  sense.  I  may  be  a  middle-man  between  the  mer- 
chant and  the  workpeople  I  employ,  but  still  I  am  out-and-out  a  manufac- 
turer. 

2505Q.  But  do  not  you  find  your  own  material? 

Yes,  1  make  it  all  the  way  through,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  we  do  not  buy 
anything  manufactured  that  we  can  make. 

25060.  I  suppose  another  result  of  this  sub-division  of  labour  would  be  that 
ihe  man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  particular  branch  of  making 
the  knife,  hafting,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  incapable  of  doing  anything  else? 

Well,  so  far  as  our  men  are  concerned  that  is  not  so,  inasmuch  as  sometimes 
we  cannot  keep  the  men  on  to  that  leading  job  that  they  are  most  used  to,  and 
they  have  to  go  helping  another  man  to  do  something  else,  so  they  get  som.e- 
what  more  varied  employment ;  and  we  have  some  20  men. 

25061.  Putting  yourself  on  one  side,  do  not  you  suppose,  or  do  you  suppose, 
that  that  is  a  general  eft'ect  of  the  sub-division  of  labour? 

I  should  think  it  must  have  a  tendency  that  way. 

25062.  I  forget  whetlier  you  told  the  Committee  how  many  hands  you 
employ  ? 

We  have  20  men,  and  four  girls,  and  one  boy. 

25063.  What  do  the  girls  do  ? 

They  whet  the  knives,  sharpen  them  on  the  oilstone,  and  wipe  the  grease  off, 
and  wrap  them  up,  and  do  general  warehouse  work. 

25064.  And  the  boy,  what  does  he  do? 

The  boy  assists  genei-ally  in  anything  that  is  found  for  him  to  do. 

25065.  And  you  do  the  whole  of  the  manufacture  of  the  article  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  I  understand,  excepting  the  grinding? 

We  employ  the  grinders  and  forgers  ;  they  work  out  instead  of  in. 

25066.  You  do  it  all  on  your  own  premises  except  the  grinding? 

The  whole  of  the  other  people  work  on  our  own  premises,  excepting  the 
grinders  and  forgers. 

'J5067.  Can  you  give  us  the  wages  that  you  pay  these  men;  I  suppose  they 
are  ;dl  paid  by  piece-work,  are  they  not? 
No  ;  by  the  day. 

25068.  What  do  they  earn? 

They  get  from  16  to  27s.;  it  depends.  Some  of  them  that  have  been 
longer  with  us  are  getting  more  money,  and  of  course  some  are  more  capable  as 
leading  men  than  others. 

25069.  Lord  Basingr\  How  many  hours  do  they  work  to  get  those 
wages  ? 

Fifty-seven  and  a  half. 

25070.  Chairman.']  How  long  have  you  been  paying  that  rate  of  wages? 
We  nave  been  paying  that  rate  of  wages  all  the  way  along  to  last  November, 

excepting  1  s.  a  week  which  we  advanced  them  in  November.  They  were 
receiving  from  15  5.  to  26  5.,  and  then  they  got  \Qs.  to  2/  i'.  ;  every  man  on  the 
place  got  an  advance  of  1 

25071.  Do  you  mean  that  the  lowest  are  earning  16*.,  and  the  highest  are 
earning  275.? 

Yes. 

2507  2.  At  different  kinds  of  work  ? 

They  are  mostly  working  at  the  same  kind  of  work,  but  there  are  some  men 

who 
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uho  have  been  with  us  some  five  or  six  ye^rs,  and  invariably  they  get  anothei- 
shilhng  as  the  years  get  along,  and  some  are  only  younger  men. 

23073.  Have  you  got  any  rule  as  to  how  much  the  men  are  to  turn  out  in 
the  day  r 

None  whatevei". 

25074.  Then  how  do  you  check  them  ;  I  suppose  if  a  man  is  not  satisfactory 
you  discharge  him  ? 

That  is  it. 

25075.  The  quantity  that  the  men  lurn  out  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  they 
earn  ? 

No.  There  are  very  few  of  the  men  who  work  by  themselves  ;  probably  two 
men  work  together,  or  perhaps  thi  ee  ;  sometimes  a  man  works  by  himself,  if  we 
thought  a  man  was  not  getting  through  his  work  pretty  well  we  might  put  him 
to  some  work  by  himself ;  give  him  a  job  out. 

25076.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  r 

We  might  give  him  some  knives  uut  to  make  ;  we  might  keep  him  at  that 
work  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

25077.  Piecework? 

Not  piecework  ;  but  he  would  be  making  up  knives  without  any  assistance  ; 
we  should  know  whether  he  was  earning  his  wages  ur  if  lie  was  doing  satis- 
factorily. 

25078.  Lord  Clijfford  of  Chudleigh.']  You  were  an  apprentice  yourself,  were 
you  not  ? 

Yes. 

25079.  Do  you  think  that  the  apprentices  now  are  less  attentive  to  their  work 
than  they  were  ? 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  apprentices  in  the 
cutlery  trade  now  ;  I  never  hear  of  them  ;  if  there  are,  it  is  outside  my  know- 
ledge. 

25080.  Lord  JBasin^r\  The  system  is  going  out  ? 

The  apprei-ticiug ;  I  think  there  is  no  apprenticeship  in  the  cutlery  trade,  or 
only  very  slight  indeed  ;  I  do  not  hear  of  it. 

i^5o8i.  Chairman^  Do  you  forge  the  blades  yourself? 
We  cut  them  out  with  a  machine. 

■25082.  All  of  tliem  ? 

Yes,  and  then  they  go  to  be  hammered,  put  in  the  fire  and  smithed,  we  call 
it,  and  after  smithing  they  are  hardened  and  tempered  and  are  brought 
into  the  warehouse. 

25083.  That  is  not  done  on  your  premises? 
That  is  not  done  on  our  premises. 

25084.  And  that  would  be  paid  by  the  piece  ? 
Yes. 

25085.  Do  you  pay  the  same  prices  all  round  to  these  outworkers^  the  forgers 
and  the  grinders  ;  how  do  you  pay  them,  a  uniform  rate  ? 

Yes.  Mr.  Davis,  the  Factory  Inspector,  called  at  our  place,  and  I  showed  him 
the  wage -book,  and  he  saw  from  the  wage-book  the  prices  and  the  wages  that 
all  have  earned;  he  also  saw  the  prices  paid  for  the  same  work  to  the  other 
grinders,  which  were  the  same  all  round. 

25086.  Is  there  any  regular  trade  statement  of  prices  ? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

25087.  It  is  a  matter  of  bargain  between  the  different  masters  and  the  men 
they  employ  ? 

Ye<.   I  might  say  with  regard  to  the  grinding  of  these  particular  blades  (it  is 
a  farce  to  call  them  ground,  or  glazed  either),  it  is  a  most  ridiculous  and  absurd 
(IL)  4^3  statement 
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statenunt  to  say  that  that  blade  should  be  paid  3*.  per  gross  for,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  scarce  ly  any  work  done  for  it. 

25088.  That  is  the  pocket  blade  ? 

The  pen  blade  that  has  been  put  before  your  Lordships  by  the  last  witness. 

25089.  And  the  one  Avhich  you  pay  Is.  3d.  for  ? 

Yes.  It  is  a  most  absurd  thing  to  call  it  ground  or  glazed;  it  is  .dimply  a 
sort  of  going  through  the  motion  ;  it  is  neither  ground  or  glazed  in  the  sense 
expected  of  a  blade  that  you  would  have  to  pay  3  5.  a  gross  for ;  they  are 
almost  as  thick  when  they  come  from  the  grinder  on  the  cutting  edge  as  when 
the}'  go.  The  thing  sells  ;  they  do  them  according  to  price,  they  do  the  work 
according  to  the  price  that  is  paid  for  it,  and  I  presume  we  sell  the  article  for 
what  we  can  get  according  to  the  quality. 

25090.  Has  there  never  been  a  statement  of  prices  at  Sheffield  for  this  kind 
of  work  ? 

Yes,  I  believe  there  used  to  he  many  years  ago,  but  it  is  out  of  my  recollec- 
tion. I  know  this;  we  used  to  receive  some  5s.  and  6s  and  7s.  and  8*.  and 
10  i.  for  making  knives,  and  we  manufacture  them  for  much  less  now, 
and  we  find  all  the  material.  Of  course  they  are  not  made  as  they  used 
to  be. 

25091.  How  do  you  mean  "not  made  as  they  used  to  be  "  ? 

They  are  put  together  in  a  commoner  form,  cheaper.  The  same  class  of 
work  does  ( xist  no  doubt  to-day  as  did  formerly,  but  I  take  it  that  the  market 
has  been  educated  into  buying  cheap  goods,  very  largely  by  the  Germans,  I 
rather  expect,  and  we  have  had  to  follow  suit  ;  and  during  these  bad  times  I 
believe  a  great  many  workpeople  would  have  been  without  work  if  they  could 
not  have  had  the  clieap  work  to  do. 

25092.  Do  you  mark  your  goods  with  your  name  ? 

In  some  instances,  where  they  will  take  our  mark  on  them,  we  do. 

25093.  Where  who  will  take  your  mark  ? 

Our  customers  ;  some  customers  will  not  have  any  name  upon  them  ;  they 
will  have  "  Sheffield  Cutlery,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  we  prefer  to  put 
our  mark  on  the  whole  of  them. 

25094.  Is  this  German  competition  you  have  spoken  of  increasing? 

I  thought  it  was  decreasing  some  time  ago,  but  my  impression  is  that  the 
goods  are  coming  in  now  without  mark,  and  selling  without  any  mark  on. 

25095.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  on  them? 
Nothing  at  all  on  them  ;  I  have  seen  them  in  London  this  week. 

25096.  LordjBo^m^]  What  do  you  mean  by  Germany ;  where  were  they 
made? 

At  Solingen  and  other  places.  I  might  say  that  I  have  taken  in  samples  to 
Sheffield  houses,  perhaps  a  number  of  new  samples ;  I  have  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  attention  on  them  ;  I  thought  they  would  be  bound  to  bring  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness, but  on  account  of  partly  depression  in  trade,  and  also  the  fact  of  getting 
imitations  of  our  patterns  or  other  knives  from  Germany,  they  would  tell  us 
there  was  nothing  cheap  among  them,  and,  in  numerous  instances,  we  attribute 
our  non-success  to  the  fact  that  our  customers  could  get  what  they  wanted  from 
Germany  if  we  could  not  conform  to  the  prices  they  might  offer  us. 
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LOIIDS  PRESENT: 


Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigb. 


Lord  Kexrt  (^Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Movnt-Earl). 

Lord  Sandhurst. 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl), 

IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr.  CHARLES  LAW,  having  been  re-called,  is  further  Examined,  as  follows: 

25097.  Chairman. '\  I  understood  that  you  have  something  you  wish  to  add 
to  your  evidence  ? 

If  you  please.  I  stated  to  your  Lordships  yesterday  that  our  cutlers,  that  is 
the  in-workers,  receive  from  16  to  a  week.  That  is  paid  in  full;  there 
are  no  deductions  whatever,  no  shop-rent  or  gas  or  materials  to  find  out  of  it; 
and  that  was  not  stated  to  your  Loi  dsliips  yesterday.  The  other  evidence  that 
was  given  in  respect  of  some  of  the  cutlers  in  Sheffield  was,  that  there  were 
certain  deductions  from  the  wages  for  rent  and  power  and  material,  and  so  forth. 
In  our  case  it  is  not  so  ;  which  materially  alters  the  manner  of  conducting  our 
business  as  compared  with  what  some  people  in  the  trade  do.  Our  cutlers 
work  S/g-  hours  per  week,  for  which  the  average,  if  you  divide  the  \Qs.  and 
the  27  s.,  would  come  out  at  about  21  And  it  was  stated  in  evidence  of  other 
witnesses  that  cutlers  work  70  hours  for  an  average  of  16  5.  per  week. 

25098.  That  was  not  speuking  of  in-workers  ? 
No,  out-workers. 

25099.  You  are  speaking  of  in-workers  ? 
Yes. 

25100.  When  you  say  earning  from  16  to  27*.,  do  you  mean  that  the  mean 
of  the  two  would  be  a  fair  average? 

Yes. 

25101.  That  there  are  about  as  many  earning  27  s.  as  there  are  16^.? 

Yes  ;  they  get  16  s.,  18  s.,  20  s.,  22  s.,  and  23  s.,  according  to  their  abilities 
or  the  time  they  have  been  with  us. 

25102.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  men  you  have  got  who  are  earning  27  -9-  ? 
We  have  one  earning  27  s.,  and  one  26  s. 

25103.  And  how  many  would  you  have  earning  16  s.  r 

Some  three  or  four  earning  16  s,,  and  they  would  be  the  younger  men,  who 
scarcely  may  be  called  men  ;  1  do  not  think  they  are  21,  or  only  just  about  that. 
The  older  men  are  getting  18  J.  and  20  s. 

25104.  And  what  did  you  say  was  the  average? 

Twenty-one  shillings ;  but  1  have  not  worked  the  amounts  out.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  come  to  2 1  5. ;  it  was  my  rough  way  of  estimating  it.  When  one 
looks  at  it  in  the  way  you  put  it,  it  would  not  come  out  21     ;  it  would  come 
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out  18  5.  or  19  5.  ;  that  is  what  I  should  say  as  a  guess,  and  I  should  be  under 
the  mark  there  rather  than  over.  But  there  are  no  deductions.  And  I  might 
say  that  our  place  is  open  the  day  after  New  Year's  Day,  and  they  have  work 
all  the  year  round,  excepting  general  holidays,  or  when  there  is  a  breakdown 
of  machinery,  and  then  we  endeavour  to  find  them  other  work  if  we  can  ;  but 
they  never  know  bad  weeks  from  being  short  of  work.  For  several  years  we 
have  always  had  a  great  demand  for  our  goods,  which  I  attribute  to  u-ing 
machinery,  which  turns  out  the  articles  uniform  and  nice.  Your  Lordship 
asked  me  yesterday  as  to  the  subdivision  of  hibour,  and  I  think  we  perhaps 
misunderstood  one  another.  You  askod  me  whether  J  did  not  regard  the  sub- 
dividing the  labour  as  cheapening  the  article. 

25105.  I  think  your  evidence  was  to  theetTect  that  the  subdivision  of  labour 
liad  not  cheapened  the  production  ? 

That,  with  the  help  of  machinery  in  our  case,  it  enables  us  to  turn  out  a  more 
uniform  finished  article,  which  is  better  appreciated  by  our  customers ;  conse- 
quently we  get  a  better  command  of  business  than  some  of  those  people  who 
pursue  a  different  course,  who  do  not  adopt  the  machinery,  though  they  may 
adopt  subdivision  of  labour.  The  result  is  that  we  have  a  more  continuous 
buj-iness  ;  it  keeps  our  workpeople  more  constantly  employed.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  a  man  getting  a  wage  all  the  year  round  and  being 
sometimes  in  work  and  sometimes  not  in  work. 

'25106.  Y^'our  men,  as  I  understand  you,  are  working  full  time  all  the  year 
round  ? 

Yes  ;  there  has  not  been  a  case  for  some  few  years  now  of  men  having  to  lose 
any  time  because  we  were  short  of  work ;  consequently  the  results  to  the  work- 
people in  receipt  of  wages  must  be  better  than  in  those  cases  where  the  men 
sometimes  have  work  and  sometimes  have  not. 

25107.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  r 

With  regard  to  this  man  Howard  being  employed  by  a  sweater,  the  depo- 
sition before  the  coroner  was  that  he  was  employed  by  a  sweater,  and  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  upon  it,  and,  in  consequence  of  our  using 
machinery  to  a  large  extent,  and  working  for  one  or  two  of  the  principal  houses 
in  the  town,  it  is  fairly  understood  that  we  are  sweaters  ;  that  is  the  construction 
that  is  put  upon  it  in  Sheffield. 

25108.  By  "fairly"  understood,  you  mean  generally  understood? 

Yes ;  insomuch  that  a  year  or  two  ago  there  was  some  correspondence  in 
the  papers  pointing  to  our  particular  place,  almost  denoting  the  situation  ;  it 
was  put  in  a  condensed  form,  but  by  the  description  of  the  work  it  clearly 
pointed  to  ourselves,  and  also  to  our  customers  ;  so  that  1  wish  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  your  Lordships  that  we  are  really  out-and-out 
manufacturers,  more  so  than  a  great  many  of  the  people  in  the  town,  because 
we  make  up  the  scales,  blades,  and  springs  altogether  from  the  raw  material; 
that  is,  we  get  the  billets  and  the  steel  rolled  in  sheets  ;  brass  we  buy  in  sheet, 
and  cut  up  with  our  own  machinery ;  every  particle  belonging  to  the  knife, 
excepting  the  wood  covering  or  bone  or  ivory  covering,  that  we  have  to 
buy  ;  but  most  peo[)le  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pocket  knives  buy  their 
material  from  the  people  wiio  make  that  their  business ;  but  we  do  not,  and  that 
gives  us  to  some  extent  an  advantage  over  the  people  who  do.  I  simply  wish 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  emphasising  the  denial  that  we  are  not  sweaters  in  any 
sense  of  the  term.  That  has  been  preached  up  very  strongly  in  Sheffield  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  At  least,  we  consider  ourselves  as  small  masters.  Of 
course,  t\\enty  men  are  not  many  to  employ  ;  it  is  not  in  a  big  way  ;  but  it  is 
rather  people  who  are  in  a  much  smaller  way,  who  have  been  manufacturers  for 
a  dozen  years,  and  are  in  no  better  position  to-day  than  they  were  in  years  ago, 
because  they  are  content  to  work  for  journeymen's  wages. 

25109.  Will  you  look  at  the  last  answer  you  gave  yesterday,  at  Question 
25096,  because  we  do  not  understand  it.  Lord  Basing  asked  you,  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  Germany  ;  where  were  the  things  made  ?  "  and  your  answer  was, 
"At  Solingen  and  other  places.    I  might  say  that  I  have  taken  in  .samples  to  a 
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Sheffield  house,  perhaps  a  number  of  new  samples ;  I  have  bestowed  a  great 
deal  of  atrention  upon  them  ;  I  tliought  they  would  be  bound  to  bring  a 
lot  of  business,  because,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  there  is 
nothing  cheap  there ;  tliei  e  is  nothing  acceptable,  and  we  believe  that  they  can 
get  an  imitation  or  something  similar  in  Germany."  We  do  not  understand  what 
you  mean  by  tliat  answer  ? 

I  mean  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  ;  if  times  wei  e  had  there 
is  less  inclination  on  the  part  of  a  merchant  to  buy  ;  the  result  is  that  we  may 
bring  the  samjdes  away  ;  they  are  under  the  impression  that  they  can  get 
imitations  of  these  kinds  of  goods  in  Germany. 

251 10.  Samples  that,  you  make  in  Sheffield  ? 

Yes,  imitations  of  them,  from  Solingen  and  other  places  in  Germany. 

515  n  1.  The  question  that  you  were  asked  was,  where  these  goods  were  made  ; 
and  as  far  as  that  is  concerned  you  say,  at  Solingen  and  other  places  ? 

Yes  ;  I  mean  other  towns  in  Germany  adjacent  10  Solingen.  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted Mith  the  actual  places. 

•251 12.  Is  theie  anything  more  yi)V\  want  to  add  ? 

No,  I  think  that  is  sufficient.  I  wanted  to  give  you  this  denial  of  being  a 
sweater  and  10  explain.  J  should  like  to  add  that  this  man  Howard  was  an  old 
man,  and  very  deaf,  and  also  vciy  near-sighted,  insomuch  that  if  he  brought 
in  his  work  and  we  said  to  hiiHi  "  Howard,  these  are  not  very  nice,"  he  would 
have  to  hold  them  very  close  to  his  eyes  to  see  them  ;  consequently  he  was  a 
man  that  could  not  get  on  with  his  work. 

The  Witness  is  directed  lo  withdraw. 


Mr.  JOHN  WILSON  is  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  U  Examined, 

as  follows  : 

25113.  Chairman.']  What  is  your  business  ? 
I  was  a  pen  and  pocket  blade  grinder  by  tradf. 

251  14.  And  what  is  your  business  now  r 

I  am  out  of  business,  so  far  as  any  trade  is  concerned. 

25115.  Are  you  a  member  of  Lhe  Town  Council  of  Sheffield  ? 
I  am. 

25116.  And  you  formerly  worked  as  a  j)en  and  [)0cket  blade  grinder? 
Yes. 

25117.  How  long  is  it  since  you  worked  ? 
It  is  about  10  years  since  I  gave  up. 

25118.  Since  you  gave  up  business  altogether  r 
Yes. 

'J5119.  But  had  you  any  business  besides  grinding? 
No. 

25120.  I  suppose  you  have  got  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  ? 
Yes,  I  think  I  have  had  as  much  experience  in  it  as  perhaps  anyone  in  the 

wi  rid. 

25121.  As  to  the  subdivision  of  labour  that  has  been  spoken  about,  does  ii 
exist  to  a  large  extent 

To  some  extent;  not  more  so  than  it  has  done  for  years  past. 

25122.  Are  you  speaking  of  one  branch  r 

No  ;  in  most  of  the  old  staple  trade,  the  spring  knife,  table  knife,  razor  and 
scissors  trades. 

25123.  And  the  work  is  carried  on  now,  is  it,  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  20 
years  ago,  say  ? 

(JL)  ^  4K  It 
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It  is  not  so  much  a  handicraft  as  it  was;  tlie  a  laptatiou  of  machinery  has 
done  away  with  tnucli  manual  labour,  especially  in  the  haftini;  branches. 

25124.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  formerly  men  were  capable  of  making  the 
whole  ariicle,  all  the  various  parts  of  it } 

Yes,  it  Mas  so.     I  never  saw  a  man  do  as  much  at  a  knife  as  my  own  father. 

25125.  But  now  one  man  is  occupied  in  making-  one  particular  portion  of  tlic 
knife  ? 

Only  •?omc  p;irts  of  a  knife.   Good  woikmen  will  go  all  tiirough  those  pai  ts  now. 

25126.  In  some  cases? 
Yes,  in  most  of  them. 

25  I  27.  Then  in  what  respect  has  machinery  sui;erseded  manual  labour  '! 

In  Fome  respects,  such  as  cutting  out  the  springs.    The  scale  and  the  spring 
forger  aie  almost  superseded  as  a  branch  ;  those  things  are  cut  by  a  steam  fly, 
and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  probably  less  than  half  the  co?t  when  tiiey  were 
forged.    I  have  some  specimens  that  I  could  show  to  your  Lordships  to  illus 
ti'ate  how  these  ihings  are  done. 

25128.  When  you  say  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  handicralt  as  it  used  to  1  e,  do 
you  mean  that  the  labour  is  not  so  skilled  iis  formerl}'  ? 

80  far  as  good  workmen  are  concerned,  they  are  as  skilled  as  ever  they 
were. 

25129.  What  I  mean  is,  do  you  mean  that  there  is  more  unskilled  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  skilled  labour  than  there  used  to  be? 

]\o.  WTicn  I  was  a  cutler  (I  was  a  cutler  before  1  was  a  grinder)  the  scales 
\^ould  have  been  cut  out  of  the  sheet  brass  in  a  square  form.  That  ( producing 
some  inside  scales)  was  the  shape  of  the  knife  entirely;  that  is  how  ihey  used  to 
be,  and  it  would  have  to  be  cut  out  by  a  pair  of  hand  shears  by  the  workman 
himself,  and  then  filed  10  the  plate.  It  you  look  at  the  iron  part,  there  is  just  a 
little  fash  round  that  would  be  cut  off  by  a  pair  of  shears.  If  you  look  at  that 
{pointing),  one  holster  is  stamped  in  a  die  and  the  other  is  not.  That  (pointing) 
is  a  forged  sj'ring  ;  theie  are  some  things  tiu  y  cannot  fly.  That  spring  {pointing) 
would  have  to  be  filed  in  shape,  and  it  is  u  ade  just  the  shape  of  the  knife. 
Now  those  (pointing)  are  fiyed,  and  those  iwo  ended  springs  a  man  would  cut 
out  with  a  fly,  80  or  90  gross  in  a  day.  That  (^;om//w_^)  is  a  little  cigar 
holder  lor  a  gentleman's  knife,  bu;  they  used  to  he  forged,  and  you  will  see 
they  are  cut  out  just  the  shape  ;  they  want  a  little  fiHng.  Those  S]iriugs  were 
2  d.  a  dozen  forging  ;  you  would  buy  them  now  at  I  s.  6  d.  a  gross,  steel 
included. 

25130.  Then  I  presume  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  cheapened  the 
production  of  the  article  a  good  deal  ? 

To  some  extent;  or  in  other  words  it  has  enabled  the  hafters,  the  cutlers, 
who  havealwa\s  been  considered  the  worst-jjaid  trade,  to  get  a  better  living 
than  they  v\ould  do  if  tl'ey  had  to  do  as  much  as  they  did  20  or  30  years 
ago. 

25131.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  trade  is  not  so  much  of  a 
handicraft  as  it  used  to  be  ? 

It  used  to  be  purely  manual  labour ;  blades  forged  by  a  hammer,  and  very 
little  machinery  in  the  grinding  branches  except  the  motive  power  to  turn  the 
grindstone. 

25132.  What  you  mean  by  handicraft  is  nothing  but  manual  labour  ? 
Yes,  manual  labour  ;  for  instance,  all  the  forging. 

25133.  And  you  say  that  the  labour  of  the  trade  generally  is  just  as  skilled 
now  as  it  used  to  be  before  the  introduction  of  machinery  ? 

Yes ;  for  those  who  will  pay  for  it. 

25134.  I  am  not  talking  of  those  who  pay  foi'  it  or  those  wlio  will  not  pay  ;  I 
am  asking  whether  there  is  more  unskilled  labour  in  the  trade  than  there  used 
to  be  r 

I  should 
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I  sbould  consider  that  there  was  never  as  large  a  ptrcentage  of  the  ^ood 
useful  knives  than  there  is  now. 

25135.  But  as  to  the  cheap  knives  : 

We  always  hsirl  cheap  knives  fiom  the  24 1 h  of  James  the  First,  when  appli- 
cation was  made  by  ihe  Cutlers'  Company  for  an  Act  to  incorporaie  them  as 
a  company;  the  men  at  that  time  complained  oi  "  deceitful  and  unworkmanly 
articles." 

•25136.  Do  you  say  that  there  is  just  as  much  skilled  laliour  in  the  trade  now 
as  there  used  to  be  ? 

E\cept  men  who  have  not  been  taught  the  trade  as  thoroughly  as  ihey  ought 
to  be  ;  and  that  arises  from  the  subdivision  of  labour ;  indentured  apprentice- 
ship, to  a  great  extent,  has  gone  out. 

25137.  Do  voii  mean  that  thei  e  arc  just  as  good  skilled  workmen  in  the  trade 
now  as  ever  ? 

Yes. 

25138.  But  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  more  unskilled  workmen  in  the 
trade  now  than  ever  there  were  ? 

I  am  not  sure  of  tliat,  for  there  never  was  a  time  when  they  did  not  make 
some  common  articles  ;  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  Germany  (or  eheap  articles. 

25139.  What  are  those  articles  which  you  are  now  placing  on  the  table  ? 
They  are  knives  ;  I  bought  them  of  a  little  master  for  the  purpose  of  putting 

them  before  your  Lordships  to  see. 

25140.  What  do  you  call  these  ? 

They  are  called  dog  knives  and  boys'  pocket  knives. 

25141.  Are  these  about  the  cheapest  article  that  is  made  ? 

Yes ;  6  d.  a  dozen,  including  material,  labour,  warehouse  work,  and  all 
about  it. 

25142.  Have  you  any  idea  what  kind  of  people  buy  these  knives 

I  should  think  in  country  fairs  ;  some  of  the  cheap-jacks  will  induce  a  person 
to  buy  such  a  knife  for  one  of  the  children.  My  experience  has  always  been 
that  as  soon  as  a  lad  is  able  to  know  what  a  knife  is  he  wants  one.  But  I  think 
there  is  one  ad\antage  in  them  as  knives  for  a  youngster  to  have;  he  will  not 
cut  himself.  Theie  ai  e  another  class  still  (produciuf/  some  specimens),  6  d.  a  dozen, 
and  1  think  they  are  marked  "  Warranted  Sheffield."  Well,  they  are  Sheffield 
knives. 

25143.  What  is  the  "  warranted  "  intended  to  convey  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  in  that-  Adjectives,  and  such  words  that 
are  put  on  articles  I  have  a  great  objection  to;  'superior  cutlery"  would  not 
be  a  recommendation  to  me  at  all,  rather  otherwise. 

25144.  What  do  you  call  this  knife  {pointing)  r 

A  boy's  pocket  knife;  that  is  6  c?.  a  dozen  ;  and  that  [pointing)  is  the  form 
of  the  cast-metal  blade.  Any  Member  of  the  Committee  that  would  hke  a 
knife  is  quite  welcome  to  them,  or  any  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  Germans 
cannot  beat  that  in  price. 

25145.  Were  articles  made  as  cheap  as  that  when  you  were  working-  at  the 
trade  ? 

Yes  ;  so  far  back  as  1842  I  remember  that  there  were  scissors  made  at  2^..  Qd. 
a  gross. 

25146.  And  knives  as  cheap  as  these  ? 
Yes. 

25147.  Altliough  they  were  all  made  by  hand  then? 

Yes  ;  they  have  many  facilities  with  the  introduction  of  steam  power  into  the 
cutlery  branch.  The  cutler  used  to  turn  his  glazer  by  his  leg.  Canning's 
Knife  Grinder  would  have  done  it  the  same.  The  blades  of  the  common  knives 
in  1842  would  be  "  flyed  "  not  "  forged." 

(11.)  4  K  2  25148.  Now, 
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•2.5 14S.  Now,  as  to  these  apjjrentices,  have  you  anything  to  say  aboat 
them  ? 

To  a  great  extent  there  are  not  such  a  number  as  there  were  when  I  was 
apjirenticed. 

25149.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  Commiitee  that  the  a|)prentices  are  nut 
properly  taught  all  the  brandies  of  the  trade  r 

The  division  of  labour,  to  some  extent,  has  biought  in  a  number  of  unskilled 
people.  I  can  only  call  the  man  who  takes  a  boy  to  teach  him  his  trade  an 
unprincipled  person  if  lie  does  not  teach  liim  ;  but  fur  his  own  gain  or  profit  has 
kept  the  lad  to  one  or  two  jobs  almost  constantly,  so  tliat  when  he  is  out  of  his 
lime  he  could  not  go  and  take  work  at  a  respectable  place. 

2.5150.  Because  he  only  knows  how  to  haft  the  knife,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  r 

Yes.  He  only  knows  part  of  the  li;iiting.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  subdivision  of  labour  ;  but.  there  are  advantages  on  the  other  side. 

25151.  What  are  the  advantages  ? 

Some  of  these  men  that  could  not  fetch  work  out  of  a  respectable  waie- 
house  to  do  themselves  may  be  able  to  do  one  job,  and  sou.e  men  would  take 
such  a  man  to  work  .journeyman  v.ork  with  them,  three  or  four  working 
together.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  a  master,  except  in  the  sense  that  a 
witness  yesterday,  Hukin,  was  a  master.  I  have  been  both  a  master  and  a 
journeyman,  and  1  never  was  more  comfortable  in  my  life  than  when  I  was 
working  as  a  journeyman. 

25152.  So  that  the  subdivision  of  labour  enables  some  unskilled  hands  to 
get  work  who  otherwise  could  not  get  work  at  all? 

That  is  so.  There  is  another  advantage  in  the  grinding  branches  of  the 
trade;  they  work  more  economically  as  to  the  macter  of  wheel-room. 

25153.  How  is  that  ? 

Because  there  are  three  of  them  working  together,  if  1  was  working  alone 
1  should  have  to  p^jy  a  ceitain  amount  for  wheel-ioom  and  power.  If  I  had 
somebody  woiking  with  me  it  ^^ould  be  only  the  same ;  and  a  man  is  kept  more 
cor.stantly  to  one  job. 

25154.  And  yet  1  think  I  understood  you  to  say  a  little  while  ago  that  this 
subdivision  of  labour  had  not  cheapened  the  production? 

I  dare  say  it  has  enabled  common  knives  to  be  made  for  less  than  they  would 
have  been  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  materially  affected  the  price  of  good 
articles. 

25155.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  is  a  great  demand  to  get  work  on  these  cheaper 
kinds  of  goods  ;  that  the  fupply  of  unskilled  labour  is  larger  than  the  demand  ? 

We  have  been  passing  through  a  long  depressed  period  of  trade  in  Sheffield, 
and  probably  the  price  of  that  class  of  goods  has  been  brought  down  lower  than 
any  other ;    but  I  question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  give  up  making  them. 

25156.  What  I  asked  you  was,  whether  the  supply  of  this  cheap  labour  was 
greater  than  the  demand  for  it? 

I  should  think  the  supply  is  great;  but  now  that  trade  is  improving  many  of 
these  men  may  improve  their  position  materially. 

25157.  Are  many  men  who  are  out  of  work  in  other  trades  going  into  this 
In  de  in  the  cheaper  kind  of  goods  ? 

No,  because  many  ur skilled  trades  get  better  wages  than  are  got  in  some  of 
these  trades. 

-J  15*^-  ^  have  had  it  mentioned  before  the  Coiumittee  that  probably  they 
did;  agricultural  labourers  and  others? 

No  ;  in  our  old  sta})Ie  trades  there  are  very  few  agricultural  labourers;  in  ffict 
r.ii  agricultural  labourer  could  not  do  it. 

25 '59-  And  the  jjrices  are  very  low  of  this  unskilled  labour? 
The  prices  paid  are  piobably  as  much  as  the  work  is  worth. 

25160.  But 
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25160.  But  I  asked  whether  they  were  very  low? 

Very  ;  the  price  for  grinding  those  dog  blades  is  1  a  gross  ;  that  would  be 
14  dozi  n  ;  tlie  gi  inders'  dozen  is  14.  Those  others,  "  Warranted  Sheffield,"  are 
1  s.  2  d.  a  gross ;  that  would  be  1  d.  a  dozen. 

•2.5161.  What  could  men  earn  at  that  ? 

I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  w^orked  at  tl.em  ;  I  should  not  like  it.  I  should  have 
had  for  grinding  a  pen-blade  3  s.  a  gioss,  grinding  only. 

25162.  The  skilled  Uibour,  I  prosuinc,  commands  just  as  good  a  wa^^e  now  as 
it  evir  f'id  ? 

Not  quite  ;  there  are  more  extras  in  good  cutlery  than  there  were  30,  40,  or 
.30  years  ago. 

25163.  What  are  extras  ? 

A  shield  put  on  the  knife,  and  some  ornamental  work  about  the  bolster  ;  and 
they  require  skill  to  do  it;  and  though  they  do  not  get  as  much  per  dozen 
perhaps  as  they  would,  under  the  statement,  say,  of  1810,  yet  having  to  do  it 
so  much  more  frequently,  a  man  will  get  more  money  with  doing  them  at  a 
lower  figure  than  he  would  have  done  years  ago  when  he  would  get  one  dozen 
perhaps  to  be  done  with  shields  and  then  work  for  six  months  without. 

25164.  The  skilled  labour  can  earn  as  much  now  as  it  ever  did  ? 

My  own  impression  is  that  now  trade  has  improved  a  little,  the  cutlers  as  a 
whole  nevrr  f^ot  better  wages  than  they  are  doing  now  ;  I  mean  from  the 
Saturday  point  ;  that  is  theii-  point  of  view. 

2 "^165.  That  is  as  to  the  skilled  labour  ? 
Yes. 

25166.  Now  as  to  the  unskilled  labour,  which  you  have  just  said  is  paid 
very  low,  is  it  paid  lower  now  than  it  used  to  be  ? 

No.  I  knew  three  blade-knives  done  at  4  d.  and  4|  d.  a  dozen  in  1842;  a 
knife  called  a  crasher. 

25167.  You  think  its  paid  about  the  same  as  it  was? 
Yes,  I  should  think  it  is. 

25168.  There  is  a  larger  demand  now,  is  there  not,  for  cheap  goods  than  there 
used  to  he  r 

I  should  think  a  less  demand. 

25169.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? 

Because  the  people  who  make  the  best  knives  are  those  wlio  have  been  the 
best  off,  and  the  men  have  been  more  regularly  employed. 

25170.  But  the  question  I  asked  you  was  whether  the  demand  for  cheap- 
goods  is  not  increasing  ? 

I  am  a  behever  in  cheapness  ;  but  low-priced  goods  are  often  dear. 

25171.  I  am  talking  of  the  monied  price  put  upon  the  thing  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  as  great  a  demand  for  them  as  there  was  20  or  30 
years  ago. 

25172.  I  want  to  know  why  you  think  so  ? 

Because  people  have  been  deceived  in  buying  them,  like  Hodge  was  in  his 
razors,  they  would  not  shave.  If  your  Lordship  bought  a  knife  like  that  (pointing 
10  a  knife)  you  would  never  buy  another. 

25  I  73.  Because  the  goods  are  bad,  therefore  you  think  the  demand  must  be 
less  ? 

I  think  they  have  had  their  day  to  a  great  extent. 

25174.  Do  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  there  are  not  a  great  many 
more  of  thtse  cheap  goods  sold  than  formerly  P 

There  may  be  more  in  number,  but  if  we  take  the  percentage  of  cutlery  sold 
it  is  decidedly  less. 

01-)  4  K  3  25175.  The 
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;;5]75.  The  cheap  goods  be-,ir  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole  than  they  did 
ibrme;ll\.  )ou  think  ? 

Yes,  a  less  proportion  to  the  useful  ones. 
2.5176.  How  do  you  know  that? 

From  my  general  knowledge  of  the  trade,  going  about  as  I  have  done  for 
many  many  years  among  the  workmen  of  all  branches,  and  perhaps  beim^-  as 
frequently  told  as  anybody  what  are  good  things  and  what  are  bad,  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  i)y  visiting  almost  all  tlie  great  exhibitions  that  have  taken  place. 
I  have  been  twice  to  Paiis  officially  to  report  on  cutlery,  and  to  Vienna  in  1873. 

•25177.  Yes  ;  but  we  are  not  talking  of  the  quality  of  the  goods.  I  want  to 
know  from  you  how  you  know  that  the  demand  for'the.>e  cheaper  goods  is  fall- 
ing off  r 

Because  there  are  so  few  of  the  ])e()|)le  employed  in  making  them. 

2.5178.  Do  you  know  whether  foreign  competition  affects  \our  trade  at  all  ? 

I  certainly  believe  we  iiave  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition.  I  was 
reading  a  report  last  night  that  I  wi  ote  after  the  French  Exhibition  of  1867,  and 
I  have  not  modified  my  views  in  the  least  upon  the  subject. 

2.5179.  About  the  hours  of  work,  have  you  anytliing  to  say;  are  they 
excessive,  do  you  think  ? 

Not  more  now  than  they  always  have  been  in  bad  trade.  The  grinders 
cannot  work  excessive  hours  ;  the  engines  only  run  54  liours  a  week  When  I 
went  apprentice  the  engines  ran  66  hours  a  week  and  overtime  for  holidays. 

2.5180.  As  to  the  other  branches,  are  the  hours  of  work  excessive  ? 

I  do  not  think  those  of  the  cutlers  are.  I  have  recently  read  the  report  of 
Ml  .  JeUinger  Symonds  in  1841,  and  the  hmirs  then  were  very  excessive.  I  have 
read  a  mcne  recent  report  from  Mr.  White  who  was  employed,  and  he  had  the 
same  opinioii.    (  beheve  that  on  the  whole  the  hours  are  not  as  long  as  they  were. 

25181.  You  mean  that  they  are  excessive  now,  but  that  they  have  always 
been  excessive  ? 

In  bad  trade,  and  in  some  places,  and  in  making  common  knives. 

25182.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  hours  were  limited  in 
any  way  ^ 

By  law,  do  you  mean  1 

2518.3.  Yes? 

Certainly  not,  for  men.  I  should  never  come  to  Parliament  to  ask  them  to 
do  a  thing  for  me  that  1  could  do  for  myself.  Tlie  men  being  |)iece  workers 
can  give  over  when  they  like. 

251  84.  You  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  limit  the  hours  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  interfere  with  adults. 

25185.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  makers  were  obliged  to  put 
their  names  on  their  goods  ? 

No  ;  there  are  some  advantages  in  it. 

•.'5186.  What  would  i)e  the  advantages  in  it  ? 

It  would  to  a  great  extent  prevent  men  beginning  as  little  masters;  and  I 
know  the  disadvantages  of  little  masters  as  well  as  anyone;  but  there  were 
always  some  little  masters  who  made  a  good  article  and  paid  a  good  price,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  men  that  would  work  for  some  of  the  London  shop  -keepers, 
the  condition  on  which  they  wonld  get  work  would  be  that  they  should  pnt  the 
shopkeepers'  name  on.  Such  little  masters  as  these  would  be  a  protection  to 
the  workmen  if  attempts  were  made  by  the  larger  employers  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  wages. 

25187.  You  mean  shopkeepers  of  London  ? 

Ye-,  and  persons  in  Liver|)ool  tmd  other  large  towns,  ironmongers  ;  and  from 
my  know  ledge  of  cutlery,  if  I  went  to  any  respectable  ironmonger  in  ihe  kingdom 
and  saw  that  his  knives,  razors,  and  scissors,  had  his  name  on,  I  shoidd  expect  to 
get  a  good  article,  far  better  than  anything  ''warranted  good,"  or  marked 
"superior  cutlery,"  "silver  steel,"  or  anything  like  that.     And  under  the 

system 
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system  suggested,  ;i  man  would  not  get  th  it  trade  ;  he  would  have  no  chance  of 
elevating  himself  by  becoming  a  master;  and  many  of  our  big  masters  at  one 
time  were  very  little  compared  to  what  they  are  now. 

•25188.  You  mean  that  if  the  little  masters  had  to  put  their  na  iies  on  their 
goods  the  London  and  Liverpool  shops  and  other  places  would  not  buy  from  them  ? 
No,  thev  would  not ;  that  would  be  one  of  the  conditions. 

25189.  How  CO  lid  they  help  buying  from  them  if  it  were  compulsory  ;  where 
else  would  they  buy  V 

I  think  they  would  prefer  going  to  some  of  the  older  estabhshed  houses  where 
they  had  a  reputation.  If  your  Lordship  would  look  at  these  {pointing  to  some 
articles)  there  is  a  standing  advertisement  there  without  putting  anything  in  tlie 
paper.    Tliey  are  blades  that  have  been  worn  and  sent  to  be  replaced, 

25190.  Do  you  think  it  does  no  harm  to  the  trade  generally  of  Sheffield  that 
very  inferior  articles  go  out  to  the  world  with  merely  "Sheffield"  on  them,  or 
"  Warranted  Sheffield,"  and  so  on } 

1  think  so  far  as  any  persons  buying  them  goes,  they  are  deceived;  but  I  do 
not  think  they  will  come  again.  I  think  there  has  been  more  harm  done  by 
some  of  our  Sheffield  houses  sending  out  German  things.  Th;  y  may  say  they 
have  seiit  them  out  as  German.    1  have  my  own  opinion  about  that. 

25  191.  Do  you  think  that  is  done  now  r 

1  think  not  so  much  since  the  passing  of  the  Trades  Marks  Act.  I  have  a 
knife  here  I  bought  in  Dresden.  It  is  what  we  call  a  Norfolk  knife.  On  one 
blade  it  is  marked  the  real  TXL  knife.  This  is  the  corpoiate  mark  of  George 
Wasltenholm  &  Sons,  and  on  the  tang  of  the  same  blade  is  the  name  Rodgers, 
Cutlers  to  Her  Majesty. 

25192.  I  suppose  there  is  great  competition  among  the  masters,  is  there  not? 
There  is  great  competition  both  among  masters  and  men  ;  but  that  is  no  evil 
in  my  opinion. 

25!()3.  The  competition  among  the  masters  is  great  ? 
Yes,  and  among  the  men  too. 

25194.  Do  you  know  whether  the  competition  among  the  masters  has  led  to 
the  production  of  a  clieap  ai  tide,  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality  for  the  sake  of 
cheapness  : 

Yes,  some  have  |)roduced  such  articles.  On  the  other  hand  the  competitior 
of  masters  for  men  has  raised  wages.    I  believe  in  competition. 

2  ,195.  Earl  of  Derhy.^  Do  you  say  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  sub-division  of  labour  of  late  years  ? 

Yes. 

25196;  Anil  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  effect  of  that  sub-division 
was  to  put  the  working  man  more  in  the  power  of  the  employer,  because  he 
could  only  do  one  thing,  and  if  that  failed  him  he  could  not  take  another 

I  think  it  would  hardly  be  the  employer  that  would  operate  upon  him  ; 
because,  except  for  common  things  no  manufacturer  would  employ  him,  because 
he  could  not  do  the  work. 

25197.  He  could  only  do  one  particular  thing  that  he  was  accustomed  to  ? 
Yes. 

25198.  I  gather  from  the  evidence  which  you  have  given,  that  on  the  whole 
you  do  not  think  that  the  condition  of  working  men  in  this  trade  is  getting 
worse  than  it  was  ? 

Oh,  no. 

25199.  think  on  the  whole  it  is  improving  r 

I  b 'lieve  the  workmen  as  a  whole  in  Sheffield  were  never  better  fed,  better 
clothed,  or  better  housed  than  they  are  at  present ;  and  that  is  exemplified  by 
an  improved  death-rate  more  than  anything  else. 

25200.  Cliairman.~\  Some  of  the  trades  are  conducted  under  more  wholesome 
conditions,  are  they  not,  than  they  used  to  be? 

(11.)  4  K  4  I  think 
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I  tliink  the  larger  respectable  houses  conduct  their  business  as  a  whole  on 
very  proper  principles. 

25201.  But  are  not  the  trades  obliged  to  be  carried  on  under  more  wholesome 
conditions  ;  has  there  not  been  an  interference,  hy  laws  with  them? 

The  passing  of  the  Factory  Act  to  some  extent  did  interfere  with  them  ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  done  much  for  Sheffield.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Redo-rave 
and  a  number  of  inspectors,  but  even  when  I  was  working  it  never  made  the 
slightest  difference  to  me. 

25202.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add? 

I  should  like  to  add  this,  that  I  think  our  manufacturers,  manv  of  them, 
were  very  much  to  blame  for  the  steps  they  took  some  years  ago  when  trade 
was  good  to  counteract  the  strike  ;  or  there  were  two  striUes,  I  think,  amcng 
the  scissor  grinders,  and  I  think  the  second  strike  was  an  unwise  one ;  thev 
began  praising  up  German  goods,  Geiman  scissors. 

25023.  The  manufacturers  did,  you  mean  ? 

Yes  ;  and  the}  did  it  too  ])ersistently,  till  people  were  led  to  believe  that 
there  was  some  superiority  in  German  goods,  and  hence  German  hollow  razors 
were  quite  the  rage.  I  am  very  glad  some  people,  some  of  our  manufacturers, 
have  a  little  regard  to  the  reputation  of  Sheffield.  I  have  a  razor  here ;  it  is 
"  Johnson's  genuine  Sheffield  ground  "  iiyrodudng  it).  I  feel  proud  of  a  towns- 
man that  will  put  his  name  on.  We  talk  about  the  Hamburg  ring  ;  that  is 
what  they  they  call  the  Hamburg-  ring  {pnicbici//(/  a  ringing  sound).  They 
thought  we  could  not  grind  tiietn  in  Sheffield.  Now  if  there  arc  any  of  ycur 
Lordships  that  shave,  and  has  confidence  in  being  a  good  shax'er,  he  is 
welcome  to  the  razor  as  a  memento  of  Sheflield.  If  you  will  examine  the  blad<! 
}ou  will  see  the  difference.  It  is  what  ihey  call  extra  hollow;  and  in  my 
opinion,  Sheffield  stands  well  in  this  work.  I  have  a  pair  of  scissors  herf.  Now 
I  should  not  want  to  look  at  them  to  see  whether  they  were  good  ones ;  I  can 
tell  by  the  feel ;  a  pair  of  scissors  does  not  cut  with  a  sharp  edge  like  a  razor, 
but  it  is  exemplified  in  an  old  political  song : — 

"  Pitt,  and  Fox,  his  learned  brother, 
Sally  forth  with  speeches  keen  ; 
Like  shears  they  ne'er  clip  one  another, 
But  clip  all  else  tliat  comes  between." 

Sometimes  you  find  that  scissors  or  shears  are  set  too  much  on  the  edge  ;  one 
blade  will  cut  the  other  ;  but  the  beauty  of  a  pair  of  scissors  is  that  nothing  can 
get  between  them.  If  the  noble  Chairman  will  just  try  this,  and  take  it  by  the 
feel  (though  of  course  I  cannot  expect  that  your  touch  is  like  mine),  I  think 
he  will  see  what  1  mean.  Our  Sheffield  grinding,  if  I  were  asked  to  define  it, 
I  should  say,  is  educated  touch. 

25204.  We  have  had  no  evidence  that  Sheffield  has  deteriorated  in  any  way 
in  the  quality  of  the  goods  it  can  produce  ? 

If  you  will  just  try  them  you  will  feel  how  the  one  edge  works  smoothly 
against  the  other. 

25205.  Lord  Sa7idhurst.'\  What  is  the  price  of  the  hollow  razor? 
That  is  about  4  s.  ;  it  can  be  bought  for  4  s.  in  Sheffield. 

2520(1.  And  the  price  of  these  scissors  r 

They  are  what  are  called  hard-polislied,  and  the  price  of  them  probably 
would  be  2*.,  or  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that.  They  would  give  great 
satisfaction  to  the  people  who  used  them. 

25207.  Chairman.']  Could  you  give  the  Committee  the  value  of  the  labour 
employed  on  the  razor  ? 

So  far  as  the  grinding,  I  dare  say  the  j)rice  of  the  blade  in  grinding  would 
be,  on  one  like  that,  13  5.  a  dozen, 

25208.  Is  that  12,  or  14  to  a  dozen  r 

I  am  not  sure  as  to  the  razor ;  I  know  in  my  own  trade  it  was  always  14  to 
the  dozen, 

25209.  That 
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25209.  That  would  be  the  grinding;  what  would  be  the  forging  ? 

The  forging  would  be  somewhat  less  than  that;  and  then  the  hafting  and 
setting  is  not  much ;  then  there  is  warehouse  room  and  profit. 

25210.  And  of  the  scissors,  what  would  the  labour  be  ? 

The  scissor  grinders  about  1872  or  18/3  got  a  considerable  advance.  I  think 
it  arose  by  rigidly  restricting  the  number  of  workmen ;  it  had  not  been  a 
growing  trade ;  and  at  present  tliey  are  very  well  employed  in  the  scissor  trade. 
Since  the  Trade-Marks  Act  passed  I  should  think  there  is  hardly  a  scissor 
forger  who  can  work  that  is  not  very  well  employed. 

25211.  What  would  be  the  value  of  the  labour  in  the  scissors? 
It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  quality  of  the  work. 

25212.  ]  mean  in  the  pair  you  produced  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  they  would  be  a  dozen  ;  but  common  work  used  to  be 
glazed  wori<,  not  polished ;  but  during  late  years  common  polishing  has  come 
in,  and  they  are  nothing  like  that.  This  (pointing)  would  be  a  much  cheaper 
scissor.  If  your  Lordship  will  just  compare  the  polish  on  the  one  with  the 
other  you  will  see  the  dilference ;  but  still  you  will  find  that  it  would  clip 
anything  that  comes  between  it. 

25213.  Did  you  say  that  the  scissor  grinders  had  rigidly  limited  the  labour 
in  the  trade  ? 

Yes. 

25214.  The  trades  union,  you  mean  ? 
Yes. 

25215.  And,  consequently,  they  are  earning  good  wages? 

Tliey  are  doing  better  now,  because  they  have  knocked  the  Germans,  I  thinks 
somewhat  on  the  head.  If  the  men  act  wisely  I  think  they  will  be  chary  of 
going  in  for  great  advances ;  and  the  same  with  the  forgers  ;  because 
machinery  is  being  introduced  for  the  production  of  scissors.  That  {producing 
it)  is  cut  out  to  begin  with  by  a  fly  as  the  first  rudiment  of  a  pair  of  scissors  ; 
the  next  step  is  to  stamp  it,  which  puts  it  very  much  in  the  form  of  a  blade. 

25216.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  You  said  that  in  186/  you  wrote  a  report  bring- 
ing out  the  fact  that  you  did  not  think  Sheffield  had  anything  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition  ? 

Yes. 

25217.  And  that  your  experience  since  then  lias  confirmed  that  opinion  ? 
Yes. 

25218.  Would  that  apply  merely  to  tlie  importation  of  foreign  goods  into 
England,  or  would  you  say  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  check  the  exportation 
of  Sheffield  goods  owing  to  foreign  competition  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  large  amount  of  cutlery  and  hardware  brought  into 
the  kingdom,  and  if  our  Sheffield  manufacturers  give  over  sending  those  articles 
out,  or  leading  people  to  imagine  that  they  are  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  there 
would  not  be  much  of  German  goods  coming  in. 

25219.  What  I  mean  is,  does  not  what  is  manufactured  in  foreign  countries 
compete  with  Sheffield  goods  in  the  direction  of  preventing  Sheffield  exporting, 
its  goods  to  foreign  parts  ? 

So  far  as  people  elsewhere  are  deceived  that  may  be  the  result.  If  your 
Lordship  will  examine  that  [producing  a  hiife) ;  that  is  a  French  knife,  and  vou 
will  see  how  the  blades  are  rolled,  instead  of  being  really  ground  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Take  the  contrast  with  that  knife  {pointing  to  another  knife),  and  see  the 
difference.  These  {producing  .some  pochet  knives)  are  good  specimens  of  Shef- 
field cutlery  ;  they  are  manufactured  by  Joseph  Rodgcrs  &  Sons. 

25220.  Chairman.]  I  understand  that  you  are  not  at  all  afraid  of  foreign 
competition  with  Sheffield  goods,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  Sheffield 
work  ? 

I  quite  believe  we  can  hold  our  own  against  all  the  world. 

(11.)  4  L  25221.  Duke 
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25221.  Duke  of  Norfolk.]  Would  you  say  that  you  do  liold  your  own  against 
all  the  would  ? 

Yes. 

25222.  Including  America  r 

Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  as  many  American  orders  brought  to 
Sheffield  for  cutlery  for  a  long  time  as  are  in  the  town  now.  There  was  a  para- 
graph in  the  pajjers  the  other  day  stating  that  some  house  had  sent  an  order  for 
3,000  dozen  of  table  cutlery  for  the  Pullman  cars  or  the  dining  saloons  on  the 
railways.    I  am  quite  conversant  with  what  American  cutlery  is. 

25223.  Chairman.']  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  you  to  show  us  any  more 
specimens  of  kni\es,  unless  there  is  any  particular  point  to  be  explained  ? 

No ;  but  if  people  wish  to  have  a  knife  for  use  they  have  to  pay  the  price  for 
it  now,  as  they  always  had.  There  {2)roducing  a  knife)  is  a  nice  knife  for  a 
lad. 

25224.  Lord  Thrififjf.]  What  is  the  price  of  "a  nice  knife"? 

That  one,  about  10  c?.  I  brought  these  to  show  that  when  people  talk  about 
the  making  of  a  good  article  we  continue  to  make  a  good  one  ;  and  I  believe 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  better  things,  because  we  are  emerging  from  the  depressed 
trade  which  h<is  existed  for  so  long  a  time;  and  1  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  several  of  our  leading  manufacturers,  without  any  strike  at  all,  have  lately 
raised  the  rate  of  waeres  among*  their  workmen. 

25225.  Chairman.^  Times  are  a  great  deal  better  now  than  they  have  been 
for  some  time  ? 

I  was  rather  surprised  to  read  some  evidence  that  was  given  yesterday. 

25226.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Uttley,  who  is  a  member  of  our  town  council,  and  Mr.  Hukin ;  because 
I  have  got  a  few  advertisements  from  our  Sheffield  papers. 

25227.  What  is  the  evidence  you  allude  to  ? 

They  talk  about  wages  being  down,  and  Mr.  Uttley  especially  named  table- 
blade  grinders  as  being  a  badly  paid  trade.  Here  is  an  advertisement : 
"  Wanted,  two  steady  men  to  grind  and  glaze  best  work.  Apply  Chas.  E. 
Croydon,  at  Haywood's,  Pond-street."  Now  I  know  Croydon,  and  that  would 
be  in  the  table  knife  trade,  I  know.  And  then  there  is  another  :  "Wanted,  two 
tile  cuttei  s  fcr  flat  and  rough  work,  smooth  and  bastard  ";  and  so  on.  But  all 
these  are  advertisements  of  men  wanted  :  "  Wanted,  single  hand  file  forger." 
"Wanted,  cutlers  to  set-in  one  and  two  blade  pocket  knives."  "Wanted, 
cutlers  to  make  pocket  and  two-ended  knives,  good  workmen,  in-workeis. 
Apply,  Jonathan  Crookes  &  Son."  Now  Jonathan  Crookes  &  Son  is  an  old 
and  respectable  firm.  There  is  another  which  is  indicative  of  our  Sheffield 
trade  :  "  Wanted,  spring-knife  cutlers,  also  httle  masters.  Apply  "  So-and-so, 
York-street,  or  Bakers-hill,"  Now  the  very  fact  that  these  men  are  wanting 
workmen  |)roves,  I  think,  that  the  workmen  have  it  in  tiseir  hands  to  get  a 
better  price. 

25228.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  say  as  to  the  evidence  that  has 
been  given  ? 

As  one  of  the  noble  Lords  asked  what  my  opinion  was  about  how  we  stood, 
(and,  as,  I  say,  I  have  not  modified  my  opinion  at  all),  if  you  would  just  allow  me, . 
1  will  read  the  conclusion  of  my  report.    1  reported  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  I 
was  specially  sent  by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867  to 
report  on  cutlery. 

25229.  You  want  to  read  the  conclusion? 

Yes.  "  The  conclusions  I  have  drawn  as  to  the  relative  position  of 
England  and  other  countries  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  are  as  follows: 
We  possess,  first,  superior  natural  advantages,  more  especially  good  grind- 
stones, and  a  cheaper  supply  of  coal  and  steel  ;  second,  abundant  capital, 
which  promotes  economical  production    by  the  concentration  of  machinery 

in 
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in  large  establisliments,  and  allows  a  better  division  of  labour ;  third,  the 
extensive  commercial  relations  of  England  give  us  the  best  markets  for  supplying 
ourselves  with  raw  materials.    This  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  of  our  Sheffield 
steel-makers  having  a  monopoly  of  the  best  Swedish  brands  for  converting  into 
steel.    As,  for  example,  the  celebrated  brand,  Hoop  L.,  can  only  be  obtained 
through  Messrs.  William  Jessop  and  Sons,  whose  experience  as  steel  makers 
goes  back  to  the  last  century.    The  very  foundation  of  excellence  in  cutlery  is 
good  steel,  and  in  this  at  present  we  stand  unrivalled.    These  are  advantages  of 
no  mean  character  ;  and  in  the  adaj)tion  of  them  to  the  specific  object  of  this 
inquiry,  we  po-sess  skill  and  industry  unsurpassed.     If  the  progress  made  by 
other  countries  seems  greate;'  than  our  own,  it  is  because  in  the  manufacture  of 
cutlery  we  are  much  nearer  perfection,  and  therefore  it   is  impossible  that 
our  progress  should  be  as  marked  as  those  emerging  fr(nn  a  rude  state  of 
manufacturing.      By   the   application  of  capital  and   skill    we   have  won 
our   position,  and  by  the  same  means  we  must  maintain  it.     But   it  is 
desirable  that  capital  and  labour  should  work  more  harmoniously  together 
than  heretofore.    Altliough  the  progress  of  France  has  been  remarkable,  as 
shown  by  increasing  of  exports  and  imports,  their  trade  with  foreign  countries 
being  seven-fold  greater  in  1866  than  it  was  in  1825,  yet  cutlery  and  hardware 
are  not  an^.ongst  the  items  of  increase.    In  these  branches  England  has  no  cause 
to  despair.    The  annual  value  of  French  cutlery  is  about  20,000,000  francs 
(800,000?.)    Nearly  all  tiiis  is  retained  for  home  consumption;  while  England, 
besides  supplying-  her  own  wants,  exports  above  3,000,000  I:  of  cutlery  and 
hardware.    In  concluding  this  report  let  me  ask,  will  the  cutlery  trade  leave 
this  country  r  I  believe  not.    If  the  cost  of  labour  increases  here,  the  material 
prosperity  of  other  countries  will  bring  about  the  same  result.    It  has  been 
shown  that  wages  iu  France  have  greatly  advanced."    (I  give  that  in  my 
report).    "Now  the  normal  law  of  industry  is  that  cost  of  production  increases 
the  price  of  commodities.     In  this  respect  England  will  not  be  in  a  worse  con- 
dition than  her  competitors.    Motives  of  patriotism  should  cause  every  Briton 
to  cherish  the  interests  of  his  native  land.    To  secure  these  interests,  labour  and 
skill  n.ust  not  undei value  capital  as  an  element  of  production;  each  has  its 
rights  and  its  duties.    The  dilfusion  of  economic  knowledge  will  cause  these  to  be 
respected.    In  order  to  maintain  our  reputation  and  position  as  'the  workshops  of 
the  world,'  capital  and  labour  must  work  harmoniously  together,   and  when 
this  desirable  conbummation  arrives,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  result.  England 
at  present  occupies  a  proud  pi.sition,  and  the  combinations  of  British  enterprise, 
capital,  and  industry  will  maintain  our  manufacturing  supremacy  against  all  the 
world."    I  have  not  a  word  to  modify  in  that.    There  is  another  more  hopeful 
thing  for  the  future.    A  few  years  ago  those  disgraceful  outrages  that  took  place 
at  different  times  were  always  attributed  to  Sheffield,  as  springing  from  Sheffield. 
I  allude  to  sending  pop-bottles  full  of  powder  through  the  chamber  windows,  and 
all  that;  and  I  remember  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  writer,  writing  about  one 
iu  the  Black  Country,  said,  '-There  is  a  touch  of  Sheffield  in  this  "  ;  and  I  was 
ashamed  of  them,  because  nearly  all  the  outrages  occurred  in  the  grinding 
branches,  and  I  would  not  be  a  party  to  them.    Hence  I  withdrew  from  the 
union  of  my  own  trade  about  1846,  and  never  joined  it  again  afterwards. 

25230.  What  do  you  wish  to  prove  to  the  Committee? 

That  during  the  last  few  years  no  place,  no  industrial  centre,  in  England,  has 
been  freer  from  outrage  than  Sheffield,  and  in  no  place  are  the  relationships 
between  masters  and  workmen  more  satisfactory.  I  was  surprised  at  one  thing 
in  the  evidence  yesterday  ;  a  witness  described  Howard  as  a  good  workman. 

25231.  I  asked  you  just  now  if  you  had  anything  further  to  say  about  the 
evidence,  and  you  said.  No  ;  have  you  anything  further  3'^ou  wish  to  say  about 
the  evidence  ? 

No,  except  this,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  trade  that  do 
not  know  wliat  good  u  01  k  is  ;  who  never  saw  good  work. 

25232.  In  your  opinion  Howard  was  not  a  good  workman  ? 
No  ;  and  he  was  a  poor  emaciated  man. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 
(U.)  4L2 
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Mb.  WILLIAM  JOHN  DAVIS,  is  called  in  ;  and.  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examineil,  as  follows  : 

25233.  Chairman.  Are  you  an   Inspector  under  the  Factory  Act  ? 
Yes,  in  Sheffield. 

25234.  What  is  your  district ;  is  it  the  town  of  Sheffield  ? 

Yes ;  and  it  extends  from  Clay  Cross  in  the  south  to  Grimsby  in  the  ea.st ;  it 
goes  to  Barnsley  in  the  north,  and  includes  some  part  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
a  great  portion  of  Lincolnshire. 

25235.  How  long  have  you  been  an  inspector  ? 

I  have  been  an  inspector  of  factories  in  Sheffield  for  six  years. 

25236.  What  assistance  have  you  got? 

There  are  two  inspectors  in  Sheffield.  Captain  Smith  is  senior  inspector,  and 
I  have  been  there  since  he  was  appointed  ;  there  are  two  inspectors  for  this 
radius  or  district. 

25237.  Then  is  Captain  Smith  the  senior,  and  are  you  the  junior  inspector  ? 
Yes. 

25238.  And  have  you  any  assistance  besides  that  ? 
None. 

25 239.  Have  you  made  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  the  trades  in  Sheffield 
lately  ? 

I  have  made  very  careful  inquiry,  both  from  the  workmen,  and  in  some  cases 
from  the  manufacturers,  as  to  the  existence  of  sweating  in  the  Sheffield 
trades  ? 

25240.  What,  trades  ? 

The  spring-knife  cutlery  trade,  table-knife  hafting,  table-blade  grinding,  pen 
and  pocket-blade  grinding,  and  file-cutiing,  and  some  other  trades;  those  are 
the  principal. 

25241.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  factories  there  are  in  Sheffield  ? 
In  Sheffield  itself  ? 

25242.  A  good  deal  of  this  work  is  carried  on  just  outside  Sheffield,  is  it 
not  r 

Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  let  me  explain  the  system.  It  diflfers  somewhat 
'm  Sheffield  from  other  large  towns.  They  probably  have  a  thousand  manu- 
facturers who  have  motive  power,  more  than  a  thousand  ;  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  tenants  who  have  power  within  these  works,  or  wheels,  as  they  are 
called  ;  and  there  are  very  many  thousands  of  manufacturers  in  Sheffield. 

25243.  But  then  a  number  of  them  work  on  the  same  premises  r 

They  work  on  the  same  premises  ;  probably  in  some  of  the  larger  wheels 
there  will  be  as  many  as  50  separate  tenants. 

25244.  How  many  of  these  premises  would  there  be  ;  what  do  you  call 
them,  iactories  ;  or  how  do  you  describe  them  ? 

Works  or  wheels ;  they  are  known  as  wheels  in  Sheffield. 

25245.  How  many  of  them  would  there  be  ? 

Public  wheels  where  they  let  out  power,  I  should  think  300  or  400. 

25246.  Then  there  would  be  the  out-workers  ? 
There  are  many  thousands  of  them. 

25247.  Do  they  come  under  you? 
They  come  under  our  jurisdiction. 

25248.  Is  most  of  the  work  carried  on  under  circumstances  that  bring  it 
under  your  jurisdiction  r 

Yes. 

25249.  Does 
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2.0249.  Dues  it  all  come  under  your  jurisdiction  ? 

In  these  factories,  certainly,  because  tiiere  is  motive  pow(  r,  and  this  con- 
stitutes a  factory,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

25250.  But  I  mean  these  out-workers  ? 

The  out-working  system  does  not  altogether  come  under  oui'  control  ;  where 
men  only  are  employed  they  are  not  directly  under  the  Act  ? 

25251.  Is  any  work  done  in  the  peoples  own  houses  ? 
Yes ;  much  work  is  done  in  private  houses. 

25252.  With  that  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  r 

With  that  we  have  very  little  to  do  unless  w^e  ascertain  that  there  is  a  child  or 
a  young  person  or  a  woman  employed. 

25253.  Could  you  interfere  with  a  man  and  his  wife  working  in  their  own 
rooms  ? 

Under  the  Domestic  Workshops  Clauses  we  coultl  enter  and  ask  questions; 
but  J  do  not  think  w^e  can  do  more  than  that. 

25254.  In  the  first  place,  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  sanitary  condition 
ot  these  wheels.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  call  the  shops  that  the  outworkers 
work  in  ? 

We  call  them  outworkers  simply  ;  they  may  work  in  their  own  home,  or  thev 
may  rent  a  little  shop  to  work  in.  In  the  case  of  a  file-cutter,  a  number  of 
file-cutters  take  stocks  ;  that  is,  standing  or  sitting  room,  in  one  shop. 

25255.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  tl^e  sanitary  condition  of  these  wheels  and 
shops  ? 

The  sanitary  condition  of  workshops  and  factories  in  Sheffield  is  generally 
very  good. 

25256.  Does  the  system  of  sub-contracting-  exist  in  all  these  trades  ? 
According  to  your  Lordship's  definition  of  sweating,  no. 

25257.  We  have  never  defined  sweating? 
Well,  someone  has  defined  it  for  you. 

25258.  That  may  be;  but  what  is  your  definition  ? 

My  definition  of  sweating  is,  any  system  by  which  pressure  is  used  by  a  manu- 
facturer or  a  buyer,  and  which  compels  the  workmen  to  work  at  a  starvation 
price,  is  sweating. 

25259.  Do  you  say  that  the  sub-contracting  does  not  exist  at  all  in  tlie 
Sheffield  trade  ? 

Not  to  any  great  extent, 

25260.  To  what  extent,  and  what  does  it  consist  of? 

I  find  a  workman  will  be  called  a  little  master,  and  he  will  take  tlie  blades 
and  the  scales,  and  all  the  material,  except  wire,  to  a  shoj) ;  he  will  thtn  employ 
seven  or  eight  men  dav-v/ork ;  he  pays  for  his  shop-rent,  his  mill-power,  and  for 
his  toolsj  and  what  material  he  requires  to  work  up  this  uiaterial  into  knives; 
but  he  pa\  s  his  men,  all  but  himself,  day-work,  not  piece-work.  I  have  found 
one  or  two  cases  where  the  men  under  the  first  man  are  piece-work  ;  but 
generally  speaking,  the  former  case  holds  good  ;  there  is  one  piece-man,  and 
four  or  five  day- workers  under  him. 

25261.  How  does  he  dispose  of  his  goods  ? 

Sometimes  he  takes  them  to  a  manufacturer  and  sells  them  ;  that  is,  he  has 
this  work  given  out  to  him  by  a  manufacturer,  and  in  other  cases  by  a  merchant, 
or  else  a  very  small  factor. 

25262.  Then  he  would  be  a  middleman  only  to  the  extent  that  he  might  take 
some  of  the  orders  from  the  larger  manufacturer  that  he  had  received  from  the 
merchant  ? 

i  do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  middleman  ;  I  look  upon  him  as  a  workman, 
(11.)  4  L  3  25263.  And 
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25263.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  out  workers  r 

E.xactly  ;  they  are  all  producers  ;  the  first  man  who  takes  the  work  out  works 
himself. 

25264.  Is  there  no  factor  or  middleman  of  any  kind  who  is  not  a  producer? 
Not  in  these  shops  that  I  am  speaking  of  now. 

25265.  But  is  there  at  all  ? 
Many. 

25266.  \\  hat  do  you  call  them  ? 
There  are  middlemen  in  Sheffield. 

25267.  Just  explain  rhaf,,  will  you? 

We  will  commence  with  a  lar^e  manufacturer.  He  will  both  manufacture 
goods  in  his  own  works,  and  he  will  have  a  large  number  of  out-workers  who 
work  for  him  or  for  any  one  else  in  the  town  of  Sheffield ;  he  will  employ  them 
under  both  system?,  by  giving  out  material  to  them  to  make  up,  or  by  purchasing 
I  he  goods  out  and  out ;  so  many  knives  at  so  much  a  gross.  Another  man  who 
calls  himself  a  manufacturer,  who  is  a  middleman,  doL-s  not  work  at  all  ;  he  has 
only  a  warehouse,  he  does  not  get  np  work  in  his  place,  but  simply  buys  over 
the  counter  from  any  one  ;  he  has  a  number  of  out- workers  who  recognise  that 
they  can  have  work  from  him  if  they  can  do  it  at  the  price.  Then  we  have  a 
number  of  merchants  in  the  town  who  do  the  same  thing;  we  also  have  a 
number  of  small  manufacturers  who  do  a  little  themselves,  and  a  number 
of  out-workers.  It  is  a  very  complicated  arrangement ;  but  that  is  the  system 
which  exists. 

25268.  They  all  call  themselves  manufacturers,  whether  they  really  manu- 
facture or  not  ? 

They  all  call  themselves  manufaciurers,  whether  they  make  or  not. 

25269.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  as  to  the  prices  and  the  rate  of  wages  ? 

\  have  made  full  inquiry  so  far  as  the  pen  and  pocket  blade  grinding  is  con- 
cerned, and  file-cuttii  g,  spring-knife  cutlery,  and  table-knife  hafting. 

25270.  Have  you  the  tables  there  ? 

1  have  a  table  here  which  I  can  put  in  in  evidence  {producing  it). 

25271.  I  see  that  you  give  all  the  people's  names  here;  have  they  any 
objection  to  that  ? 

I  think  not. 

25272.  These  tables  give  the  workmen's  names,  their  gross  earnings,  how 
many  hours  a  week  they  work,  and  what  they  have  to  pay,  whether  they  employ 
underhand  labour,  and  what  their  nett  earnings  are,  and  so  on,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  places  they  work  in  ? 

Yes. 

25273.  How  did  you  get  these  figures  ? 

This  is  from  the  actual  evidence  taken  by  myself  from  the  men. 

25274.  From  what  they  told  you  ? 
From  what  they  told  me. 

25275.  As  to  the  sanitary  condition,  is  it  the  men's  opinion  that  it  is  good, 
mean  when  "  good  "  is  written  down  in  the  column,  is  that  the  opinion  oi'  the 

occupier  ? 

In  these  cases.    {The  Tables  are  handed  in,  vide  Appendix;.) 

25276.  Have  you  drawn  any  general  conclusion  from  these  tables  r 
Yes. 

25277  What  is  it  r 

[  made  a  special  report  upon  them.  May  I  be  permitted  to  read  that 
report  ? 

25278.  You  can  read  anything  of  vour  own  in  answer  to  the  question  I  asked 
you  ? 

"  A  special 
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"A  special  report  on  the  extent  to  which  sweatings  exists,  and  tlie  conditions 
under  which  labour  is  employed  in  Sheffield." 

25279.  Take  the  trade  you  have  mentioned,  and  these  tables  of  prices.  Task 
you  whether  you  have  come  to  any  conclusion  from  those  tables  of  wages  ? 

This  is  my  opinion  upon  the  tables  produced. 

25280.  Will  you  quote  from  your  report  what  refers  to  these  tables? 

"  Table-knife  hafting  is  a  very  extensive  branch  of  industry,  and  as  knives  of 
all  qualities  are  made,  the  prices  vary  in  a  great  degree.  The  work  is  done  by 
piece-workers,  who  are  generally  out-workers,  or  rent  power  from  the  vnanu- 
f'actucturer  fiom  whom  they  obtain  employment.  Table  C.  shows  that  some  of 
these  outworkers  only  earn  about  \4  s.  per  week.  From  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  workmen  earning'  low  wages  are  employed  by  middlemen  or  small 
factors,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  sweating  in  this  trade.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Bell  is  instructive.  This  oul-worker  employs  two  women  and  two  young- 
persons." 

25281.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  "small  factor"  : 

A  man  who  purchases  from  the  small  out- workers  any  knives  that  they  wish 
to  bring  and  to  sell. 

25282.  And  does  not  manufacture  at  all  himself? 
And  does  not  manufacture  at  all  himself. 

25283.  But  sells  to  the  trade  ? 

Yes-  "This  out-worker  employes  two  women  and  two  young  persons, 
pays  rent,  and  finds  working  materials  to  the  extent  of  12,9.  3  c?.  per  week, 
and  by  making  overtime  every  night  can  only  earn,  when  he  has  a  good 
week,  \  I.  4lS.  7  d.  This  man  is  a  sweater;  but  unlike  the  middleman  he  is  a 
producer,  as  he  works  hard  himself,  and,  considering  his  responsibilities,  gets  low 
wages."  That  is  a  man  who  is  an  employer,  and  his  wages  are  but  \  I.  A  s.  7  d. 
when  he  works  a  great  number  of  hours.  "The  case  of  Cole  &  Son^  Table  C, 
where  the  nett  earnings  between  the  two  men  is  only  1  /.  3  s.  4  d.,  is  not,  I  fear, 
by  any  means  an  isolated  case.  I  visited  these  out-workers  on  several  occasions 
before  I  took  their  evidence  for  their  Lordships'  Commission,  and  have  requested 
that  they  should  fix,  to  takeaway  bone-dust,  which  is  highly  injurious  to  health. 
At  each  visit  ihey  have  pleaded  poverty,  and  have  informed  me  that  t!ieir 
average  earnings  were  but  about  12  s.  per  week." 

25284.  I  suppose  you  had  no  means  of  verifying  these  statements,  had  you  ? 
Every  means. 

25285.  How  was  that  done? 

In  the  ca<^e  of  Cole  &  Son,  they  produced  the  book  to  show  me  what  they 
had  paid  for  their  material  per  week,  and  tlie  rent ;  and  on  several  occasions 
they  have  asked  me  to  see  Messrs.  Atkinson,  for  whom  they  worked,  to  verify  the 
statement  as  to  their  earnings  A  fian  to  take  away  the  dust  would  cost  from 
35  .s.  to  3/.  10*.,  and  it  is  required  for  the  health  of"  the  workers,  and  their 
defence  is.  We  are  getting  12  s.  a  week,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  I  have 
gone  to  the  firm  for  whom  they  work  to  ask  if  their  earnings  were  so  low,  and, 
on  one  occasion,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  assured  by  the  firm  tliat  it 
was  so. 

25286.  1  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  all  these  statements  you  made  as  to 
earnings,  and  so  on,  you  have  verified  to  the  best  of  your  ability  ? 

To  the  best  of  my  ability.  "  Sprinfj-knife  cutlers.  This  branch  of  the 
cutlery  trade  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any.  The  ramification  of  the  out  worker 
is  general  throughout  the  town,  extending  into  every  hamlet  within  a  radius  of 
four  miles  of  the  Sheffield  Town  Hall,  and,  in  some  directions,  even  beyond. 
Competition  between  the  manufacturers,  factors,  or  middlemen,  and  the  out- 
workers is  excessive.  The  working  hours  are  exceptionally  long  in  the  case  of 
unprotected  labour.  It  will  be  seen  by  Table  B.,  that  men  are  labouring  from 
6  am.  to  10  p.m.  for  15  Many  are  mariied  men,  without  families. 
Where  the  out-workers  take  the  material  home,  the  conditions  are  not  improved, 

(11.)  4  L  4  as 
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as  will  be  seen  by  the  evidence  taken  nt  a  meeting  of  spring  knife  cutlers  held 
at  Wadsley.  In  this  village  there  are  many  outworkers  who  are  working  60 
hours  per  week  for  10  s.  or  [2  s.,  and  who  make  no  allowance  in  the  stated 
number  of  hours  for  the  time  lost  in  going  to  and  from  Sheffield  for  work." 

25287.  How  far  is  Wadsley  from  Sheffield  ? 

Wadsley  itself  is  a  large  district ;  but  by  the  tramroad  from  Hillsborough, 
which  is  at  the  foot  of  Wadsley,  I  should  think  it  woidd  be  two-and-a-half  miles 
from  Slu  ffiekl.  "  These  out- workers  are  employed  in  some  cases  by  respectable 
firms  who  are  com|jelled  to  nsort  to  low  prices,  because  the  middlemen  have 
ground  the  workmen  to  such  a  condition  that  a  slight  consideration  above  the 
sweaters'  prices  commands  the  labour.  At  the  meeting  referred  to  a  work- 
man gave  the  following  comparative  statement.  Trie  prices  for  "  Jack  Tar " 
white  bone  knives  was,  lie  said,  in  18/4  : — 


The  prices,  1889- 


3 

inches 

9 

per  gross  of  144. 

3  4 

J3 

10  s. 

j> 

33  53 

3^ 
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33               33  33 
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33               »'  33 

31 

6  s.  6  (I. 

35               33  3> 

4 

5> 

7  s. 
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Thus,  in  1874,  five  gross  of  knives  would  realise  in  wages  the  sum  of  2  I.  15  s. 
In  1889,  five  gross  ten  dozen  have  to  be  made  for  1  /.  10*.;  showing,  with  an 
increase  of  work  of  17  p(?r  cent ,  a  reduction  of  47  per  cent,  in  prices." 

25288.  What  is  this  meeting  you  refer  to  ? 

A  meeting  of  the  spring-knife  cutlers  ;  about  120  were  present,  and  this  state- 
ment was  made  at  the  meeting-. 

25289.  And  that  you  believe  to  be  correct  ?  ~ 

I  should  think  so,  because  I  cautioned  the  men  not  to  make  statements 
which  could  be  proved  to  be  erroneous.  1  said  that  it  would  damage  their 
cause,  and  that  they  had  better  understate  than  overstate  it.  "  Tiie  gradual 
method  by  which  the  sweater  has  brought  the  prices  to  the  present 
minimum  rate  was  thus  d-; scribed  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meet- 
ing. When  work  is  taken  in  and  more  asked  for,  you  are  informed 
that  there  are  no  oiders,  but  you  can  call  auain  the  next  day.  The 
next  day  work  is  again  refused  on  the  plea  that  there  is  not 
an  order  in  the  place,  and  that  other  sweaters  are  getting  them  done  for 
less.  The  outworker  is  allowed  to  go  away  empt} -handed,  and  with  much 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  sweater,  the  mechanic  is  led  to  understand  that 
he  can  call  again  or  not,  just  as  he  likes.  On  again  presenting  himself  for  work 
the  same  answer  is  given,  but  if  he  (the  out-worker)  cares  to  take  three  gross 
at  1  s.  per  gross  less,  he  can  have  them  as  stock.  In  the  meantime  the  out- 
worker has  applied  to  other  sweaters  with  no  good  result;  and  the  out-worker, 
pressed  for  rent  and  household  necessaries,  goes  back  to  the  warehouse  and 
takes  the  knives  at  the  reduction.  The  work  is  taken  in  and  more  accepted  at 
the  price.  After  this  is  done  tl;e  same  sweating  process  is  recommenced,  with 
additional  pressure,  such  as  '  The  Germans  are  get'ing  all  our  orders  ;  we  are 
going  to  the  Bankruptcy  C  ourt ;  other  firms  are  cutting  ns  out ;  you  must  work 
longer  hours,'  and  producing  and  reading  letters  said  to  be  from  customers, 
with  the  headings  turned  down,  saying  they  are  buying  a  certain  article  at  a 
price  quoted,  and  if  they  will  accept  an  order  at  that  figure  they  can  send  on 
20  gross ;  and  in  this  systematic  way.  said  the  speaker,  have  the  prices  been 
reduced  to  what  they  now  are."  That  is,  so  far  as  the  spring-knife  cutlers  are 
concerned  ;  and  I  have  visited  many  parts  of  Sheffield  to  test  whether  it  is  a 
fact  that  spring-knife  cutlers  earn  such  small  wages,  and  whether  they  work 

long 
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long  hours.  I  have  been  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  found  the  men  at 
work,  the  same  men  that  I  have  seen  before. 

25290.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  early  in  the  morning  "  ? 

Six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  have  been  late  at  night,  ten  o'clock,  and  after 
ten  o'clock,  and  1  found  the  same  men  at  work.  I  have  taken  their  statement 
as  to  the  prices  they  received  for  the  articles,  how  many  they  can  do  in  a 
week,  in  such  a  week  when  they  worked  these  large  numbers  of  hours,  and  I 
have  been  assured,  in  the  presence  of  other  workmen  (six,  eight,  and  ten,  up  to 
twenty  men)  that  when  they  have  worked  the  whole  of  these  hours  they  can 
only  earn  14     to  15  s.  per  week. 

25291.  That  would  be  nett  earnings,  I  suppose  ? 

That  would  be  nett  earnings.  I  was  informed  when  the  inquiry  was  first 
begun  that  some  of  these  would  be  indifferent  workmen,  that  some  of  them 
would  (inly  work  upon  the  very  commonest  trash  that  was  made  in  Sheffield, 
and  that  some  of  them  would  be  drunken,  and  therefore  it  would  be  wrong  to 
consider  that  this  was  a  typical  illustration  of  the  condition  of  things  in 
Sheffield.  I  must  confess,  after  examining  some  of  the  work  which  these  men 
do,  and  the  long  hours  which  they  pass  in  work,  that  the  spring-knife  cutlery 
trade  in  Sheffield  is  badly  paid,  and  that  that  is  brought  about  by  excessive 
competition,  and  by  what  is  known  as  sweating? 

25292.  Do  you  mean  competition  among  ihe  manufacturers  "t 

And  among  the  men;  the  outworkers,  the  men,  and  the  manufacturers. 
There  is  a  knife  here  that  is  made  by  a  father  and  his  son  ;  made  and  supplied 
to  a  very  respectable  house  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  for  Q\  d.  {exhihit'mg  it),  an 
ivory  scale,  a  well-ground  blade,  and  very  well  put  in,  and  with  the  shield  in  it 
that  My.  Wilson  spukc  al)out,  and  is  a  good  knife. 

25293.  Do  you  know  what  the  selling  price  of  that  knife  is  ? 
I  have  made  no  inquiries. 

25294.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  Do  you  mean  the  manufacturer  gets  6^  d.  for  it? 
The  man  who  makes  it ;  father  and  son  work  together,  and  when  they  have 

made  a  knife  like  this  they  cannot  earn  15  s.  in  a  week  of  70  hours. 

25295.  Chairman.]  By  "makes"  you  mean  puts  together  ? 

lie  buys  the  scales,  the  inner  scales  and  the  springs;  pays  for  the  grinding 
of  these  blades,  buys  everytldng,  and  takes  it  in  for  6^  d.,  wrapped  in  paper  ready 
for  sale. 

25296.  Do  you  know  what  that  is  called  ? 

Mr.  Wilson  tells  me  it  is  called  a  straight  shadow  two-blade.  Your  Lordship 
will  notice  that  it  is  an  ivory  scale,  which  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
Sheffield,  because  ivory  is  so  very  dear. 

25297.  You  were  speaking,  I  think,  of  the  spring-knives  ? 

Y<  s.  I  said  that  [  had  been  early  in  the  morning  and  late  at  night  to  test 
whether  the  statements  of  the  men  as  to  the  very  long  hours  they  made  were 
strictly  accuiate;  and  late  at  night  I  took  some  evidence.  "Evidence  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Factories,  Sheffield,  on  7th  March  1889." 
This  evidence  was  taken  in  the  presence  of  six  other  workmen.  "Thomas  Bell 
said,  I  am  a  spring-knife  cutler." 

28298.  These  people  have  no  objection  to  having  their  names  known  ? 

Not  at  all,  not  that  I  know  of.  There  are  so  maiiy  of  them  iu  Sheffield,  and 
the  condition  is  so  well  known,  and  there  is  quite  a  freedom  with  the  people; 
there  is  no  coercion  or  tyranny  ;  they  can  work  for  whom  they  please.  "  I  am 
a  spring-knife  cutler.  My  hours  of  work  are  : — Monday,  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m. ; 
Tuesday,  from  6.30  a.m.  to  9.30  p.m.;  Wednesday,  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Thursday,  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p  m. ;  Friday,  from  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m. ;  Saturday, 
from  5  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Meal-time,  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  about  one  hour 
each  day." 

28299.  An  hour  altogether  ? 

An  hour  altogether.    Some  of  them  work  as  they  take  their  meals.    "If  I 
(11.)  4M  have 
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have  plenty  of  work  and  make  these  hours,  I  can  earn  17  s.  per  week.  Out  of 
this  T  have  to  pay  for  my  side  "  (that  is  the  rent  of  rooms  and  power,  what  they 
call  theii'  side),  "  gas,  materials,  and  files,  the  sum  of  2  6  d.,  leaving  14  s.  6  d. 
for  my  weekly  earnings.  George  Marsden  made  a  similar  statement,  except 
that  he  did  not  work  aftei-  1  o'clock  on  Saturday,  and  could  only  earn  13*.  6  d. 
per  week  nett.  Tiiomas  Asquith,  who  rents  a  side  at  Mr.  Bagshaw's  Wheel, 
Egerton  Lane  "  (this  is  another  works,  altogether  a  different  part  of  the  town, 
and  a  liitle  later  on  at  night)  "  said,  My  working  hours  are  :— Monday,  9  a.m. 
to  8  p.m.  ;  Tuesday,  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  ;  Wednesday,  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m. ;  Thurs- 
day, 8  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  ;  Friday,  /  a.m.  to  11  p.m. ;  Saturday,  5  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 
Breakfast  and  tea  five  minutes  each;  dinner  15  minutes.  1  make  a  3j-inch 
candle-cut  knife  (pocket-knife),  and  can  earn  16  s.  per  week,  but  have  to  pay 
1  4  d.  for  shop  and  gas;  materials,  8  d. ;  tools,  3d.;  reducing  my  neit 
earnings  to  }3  s.  9  d.  ;  but  1  do  not  get  this  sum  unless  I  have  full  work  and 
make  the  number  of  hours  as  stated.  I  formerly  worked  at  Rodgers  &  Co., 
and  could  make  26  s.  per  week.  I  have  a  wife  and  two  children  ;  the  eldest  is 
two  years  and  three  months;,  and  the  youngest  seven  weeks,  and  I  am  the  only 
earner  in  the  house.  My  house- rent  is  4  s.  per  week ;  cost  of  coal,  1  and 
lamp  and  oil  (one  quart),  2h  d.  per  week." 

25300.  Did  this  man  tell  you  why  he  left  Ilodgers's  ? 

I  asked  him  that  question.  He  said  that  he  left  Rodgers's  because  he  tliought 
he  could  do  better  for  himself,  and  he  admitted  that  it  uas  the  worst  day's 
work  he  ever  did.  He  was  an  in-worker  at  Rodgers's,  and  could  earn  26  s.  per 
week  ;  sometimes  28  s.,  but  generally  26  s. 

25301.  Are  these  men  journeymen  ? 

This  was  a  journeyman  at  Rodgers's,  and  he  is  an  out- worker  now  ;  he  is  a 
journeyman,  of  course  ? 

25302.  Wo)king  under  somebody  else  ? 

No,  he  is  working  now  as  an  out-worker ;  he  gets  the  scales  and  the  material 
out,  and  simply  finds  the  wire,  tools,  and  rent.  "  W.  Asquith,  the  same  shop, 
and  working  the  same  number  of  hours,  except  that  he  has  one  hour  each  day 
to  go  home  to  dinner,  and  10  minutes  each  day  for  tea,  said  :  I  can  earn  15 
per  week,  but  have  to  pay  out  of  it  2  .s.  3  d.,  the  same  as  my  brother,  and  my 
nett  earnings  are  for  a  full  week,  12  s.  9  There  you  see  the  difference  ;  one 
does  not  go  home  to  dinner,  but  works  an  hour  or  two  more  in  the  week,  and 
can  earn  a  little  more,  ]'As.  9  d.  ;  but  this  man  insists  on  going  home  to  dinner, 
consequently  it  reduces  his  wages  to  12s.  9d.  "  He  said,  you  can  soon  reckon 
it.  I  make  /i-incli  Navy.  They  are  /  s.  9  d.  per  gross,  14  dozen  to  the  gross, 
and  1  make  28  dozen  in  a  week,  and  receive  for  them  15*.  "  (deducting  the 
2s.  3d.  in  his  case  also).    "Evidence  taken  at  10.10  p.m." 

25303.  What  kind  of  a  shop  would  it  be  that  these  men  were  working  in  ? 

A  very  good  shop  ;  a  little  shop  with  a  shafting  running  from  one  shop  into 
another,  giving  power  all  round  the  place. 

2'i3()4.  There  would  be  a  number  of  shops  under  the  same  roof? 

^'es  ;  al)out  these  wheels ;  there  is  generally  a  shafting  above  or  below  which 
takes  the  power  all  round  the  works,  and  tiie  man  pays  for  his  side  accoi  ding 
to  the  accommodation  he  gets. 

25305.  How  many  persons  wuuld  be  employed  in  these  places? 

The  last  place  is  not  a  large  \\heel,  nor  is  the  former.  I  suppose  there  would 
be  about  10  tenants  in  the  latter  place;  in  the  former  there  would  be  pro- 
bably 24. 

25306.  Who  did  it  belong  to  ;  what  would  the  person  it  belonged  to  do  ;  would 
he  work  himself? 

In  some  instances  the  power  owner  is  a  man  whom  you  never  see ;  he  owns 
the  proi)erty,  puts  an  engine  there,  employs  an  engine  tender,  who  acts  as  an 
agent  for  him  by  collecting  the  rent,  and  everything  that  is  required  in  the 
})lace,  and  I  suppose  a  living  is  got ;  at  any  rate  the  property  pays  under  these 
conditions. 

25307.  Do 
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25307.  Do  you  know  how  these  people  live,  what  their  meals  are  that  they 
take  in  these  shops  ? 

It  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer,  bi  cause  there  is  a  man  receiving 
13  s.  6  d.  a  week  who  pays  4  s.  for  rent  out  of  that  as  rent  of  the  house,  and  a 
shilling'  a  week  foi'  coal,  and  2.7  c?.  a  week  for  oil  and  for  ligliting  purpos(  s  ; 
leaving  for  four  in  the  family,  liimself,  wife  and  two  children,  a  very  small  pit- 
tance ;  how  they  live  1  do  not  know.  Some  of  them  say  they  see  meat,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  about  once  a  week,  that  is,  on  the  Sundays.  An 
Engli^hman  will  have  some  meat  on  the  Sunday,  if  he  gets  none  the  rest  of  the 
week.  A  man  said  to  me,  "  Well,  sometimes  I  do  get  a  little  bit  of  sausage  in 
the  middle  of  the  week,  but  beyond  that  I  get  no  meat  ;  1  cannot  afford  it." 
A  workman  who  writes  to  the  [/aper,  says,  and  it  is  rather  a  typical  case 
because  his  earnings  are  about  the  same  ;  I  think  it  is  well  to  put  it  in 
evidence. 

25308.  Is  that  a  I  'cal  paper? 
A  Sheffield  paper. 

25309-  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  <  on*cct  at  all  ? 

I  know  that  the  earnings,  14  per  week  as  here  stated,  are  correct,  because 
I  have  verified  it  in  so  many  instances,  in  scores  of  cases.  I  could  get  thousands 
of  cases  where  men  are  earning  these  low  wages;  therefore  I  conclude  that  the 
fact  that  this  man  says  he  gets  14  s.  a  week  is  correct.  Then  the  way  he  spends 
it  is  this  :  rent,  3  s.  per  week  (that  is  house  rent)  ;  coal,  \  0^d. ;  lamp  oil,  2^  d. ; 
boots,  6  d.  ;  clothing,  1.?.  3d.  (this  man  has  a  wife  and  three  children); 
chemist's  shop,  2  d. ;  school  fee,  3  d.  ;  soap,  2  d. ;  other  household  requisites, 
3d.;  total  dead  expenses  for  the  week,  6,9.  8  d.  Then  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  he  speuds  as  follows:  flour  for  bread,  2*. ;  lard,  1  ;  meat.  Is.  6  d.  ; 
vegetables,  4  d.  ;  groceries,  1  6  d.  ;  cheese,  6  d.  ;  milk  for  the  baby,  2  d. ; 
other  necessaries,  4  d.  ;  total,  \4  s.  Then  there  is  something  else  in  the  letter. 
This  man  has  no  allowance  for  a  glass  of  beer,  or  a  hit  of  tohacco,  or  anything 
else,  nor  for  amusements  ;  he  works  full  time  the  whole  year  round,  and 
receives  14  ^.  a  week  ;  that  is  all  he  can  afford  to  spend  in  the  various  articles 
named. 

25310.  And  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  and  experience,  that  that  is 
probably  correct  r 

VYell,  it  would  require  a  man  with  very  gr^at  deter. idnation  and  great  decision 
to  do  tliat  ;  but  if  he  spends  it  in  the  best  possible  way  that  is  how  he  could  best 
divide  his  money.  So  far  as  the  spring  knife  trade  is  concerned,  I  have  pretty 
well  covered  the  ground.  Generally  they  are  working  for  low  wages  and  very 
long  hours.  The  competition  between  them  in  consequence  of  tins  outworking 
system  is  very  great,  both  with  the  men  and  with  their  employers. 

253  1 1 .  Then  as  to  the  pocket  blade  grinders  ? 

"  U  hese  are  a  very  numerous  class,  and,  for  grinders,  earn  exceptionally  low 
wages.  They  are  employed  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  spring  knife 
cutlers,  but  do  not  work  so  many  hours.  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  they  require  continuous  mill-power.  The  mill  or  wheel 
runs  about  54  hours  per  week  ;  but  it  must  not  therefore  be  supposed  that 
longer  hcmrs  are  not  made.  I,  myself,  have  seen  the  grinders,  with  the  aid  of 
candle-light,  drying  woik,  getting  wheel-swath  out  of  the  trougii,  arranging 
new  stones  for  raising,  and  in  many  ways  occupied  in  preparing  for  the  next 
day's  work  long  after  the  engine  had  ceased  to  run." 

25312.  What  is  the  wheel-swarth  ' 

The  grinding  of  a  blade  reduces  the  size  of  the  stone  gradually.  That 
which  leaves  the  stone  is  called  the  whetl-swarth.  I  mean  to  convey  the 
impression  here  that,  although  these  men  work  for  54  hours  actually 
grinding  blades,  they  have  got  to  dry  the  work  (it  is  a  wet  process),  and 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  they  can  do  withoiit  the  aid  of  the  mill-power. 
And  then  there  is  getting  ready  for  the  next  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  these  men  work  excessive  hours,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  lead  the 
Committee  to  suppose  that  the  54  hours  is  the  total  number  of  hours  the  men 
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are  employed.  "The  death  of  Thomas  Howard,  alleged  to  have  been  caused 
by  insufficient  nouiishment,  was,  at  the  inquest,  attributed  to  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, which  had  reduced  his  earnings  to  a  starvation  level.  iNIy  subsequent 
inquiries  into  this  matter  are  fully  reported.'' 

25313.  Where? 

1  hiive  seut  in  the  report  to  the  superintending  inspector  under  the  Fac- 
tories Act,  w  lio  is  the  travelling  secretary  to  this  Committee.  I  have  officially 
reported  all  this  information  to  him,  and  that  is  what  I  was  referring  to.  This 
is  a  report  upon  the  evidence  which  I  have  given  or  collected. 

25314.  We  have  not  got  that  report  in  evidence;  if  you  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  YOU  had  better  let  us  have  it? 

I  have  got  a  copy  of  it.    I  had  better  read  the  report  itself. 

25315.  Have  you  heard  what  has  been  said  about  this  man  Howard's  deat;h? 
I  heard  what  Mr.  Wilson  said  this  morning.    This  is  my  "  Special  Report  on 

the  Extent  of  Sweating  in  the  Sheffield  Trades"  on  evidence  collected  by 
myself:   "  Pen-and-pocket  blade  grinders.     Thomas  Howaid,  deceased.  On 
August  the  3rd  of  last  year  an  inquest  was  held  in  Sheffield  on  the  body  of 
Ihomas  Howaid,  who  was  a  pen-and-pocket  blade  grinder.     The  case  was 
reported  in  the  local  papers,  and  has  recently  been  commented  on  by  one  of 
the  editors.    A  copy  of  the  newspaper  report  and  the  evidence  given  at  the 
inquest  is  heiewilh  annexed.    Mr.  Oram  having  requested  me  to  make  further 
inquiries,  I  saw  the  witness  Hukin,  who  stated  that  since  giving  his  evidence 
he  had  seen  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinions  as  they  were  based  on  ascertained 
facts.  Thomas  Pemberton,  woi  king  at  the  same  wheel  or  works  as  Howard,  corro- 
borated Hukin's  evidence  in  every  pai  ticular.    Henry  Roebuck,  pen-and-pocket 
plate  grinder  said,  '  I  knew  Howard,  and  he  was  as  nice  a  man  as  ever  lived.* 
'  He  was  a  steady  workman,  and  was  at  the  wheel  as  soon  as  it  started  in  the 
morning,  and  was  one  of  the  last  grinders  to  leave  at  night.'    Asked  if  Howard 
"as  a  slow  uorkman,  Roebuck  said,  '  No,  for  an  old  man  he  was  not.    I  knew 
liim  lor  ]  2  years,  and  worked  by  his  side  for  seven  years.    He  worked  for  Charles 
Law  ond  Son,  who  were  paying  him  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  same  price  for 
work  as  they  had  for  the  previous  three  years,  and  which  they  pay  me  at  the 
present  time.    I  tun  a  good  average  workman,  and  can  earn  \d>  s.  per  week, 
but  have  to  pay  out  of  it  2  s.  10  d.  for  trough  and  gas,  and  1  ^.  Q  d.  for  working 
stuff.'    i  then  submitted  the  follo\fing  statement,  and  asked  Roebuck  if  it  were 
a  fair   estimate  of  a  full  week's  work :    cash  received  for  work  done,  \^s.', 
deduc  t  rent  for  power,  2  s.  Qd.;  deduct  rent  for  gas,  4d.;  deduct  for  stones 
and  materials,  1  s.  6  c/.,  making  together  4*.  4  d.    Net  wages  received  for  a 
full  week's  work  of  56  hours,  13  s.  8  d.    Roebuck  said,  '  the  statement  is  fair,5 
and  added,  'I  have  also  to  fetch  the  work  and  take  it  in.'    W.  Roebuck, pen- 
and-pocket  blade  grinder,  said,  in  a  full  week  he  could  earn  30  s.,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  following  deductions  :  trough,  3     G  d.  per  week  ;  gas,  4  d.  per 
week  ;  stones  and  other  materials,  3  s.  per  week  ;  net  earnings  for  54  hours, 
I  I.  3  s.  2  d.    This  outworker  is  employed  on  a  good  class  of  w'ork.    G.  W. 
Coodlad,  same  trade,  said  he  received  2s.  6d.  per  gross  for  finishing  bull-dog 
knives,  and  in  54  hours,  by  close  application,  could  do  eight  gross.  He 
approved  the  following  statement  : — Eiuht  gross  at  2  s.  6d.  per  gross,  1  /.  ;  rent 
of  jjower,  3  s.  6d.  ;  rent  of  gas,  4  d.  ;  stones,  &c.,  1  s.  6  d.,  making  together, 
5*.  4  d.     Net  wages,  14.9.8^.    Goodlad  also  said  that  he  finished  a  catch- 
side  knife  at  5  s.  per  gross  for  one  firm  at  which  he  could  earn  14  ^.  8  d.  net, 
but  another  employer  paid  him  9  6-.  6     per  gross  for  the  same  article.  J. 
Queeney,  ])ocket-blade  grinder,  said  he  could  not  earn  at  his  prices  more  than 
21  s.  in  a  full  week,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  5  .9.  6  d.,  leaving-  15  s.  6  d.  to 
take  home.    Charles  Law  and  Sons,  cutlery  manufacturers,  admitted  employing 
Howard." 

25316.  We  have  had  Mr.  Law  before  us  as  a  witness,  you  are  aware  ? 

Yes;  I  think  we  pretty  well  agree.  There  are  some  quahfications  which  Mr, 
Law  wished  me  to  make,  but  as  he  has  made  the  same  qualifications  before  the 
Committee,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  read  that.   That  is  the  condition 

of 
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of  tlie  grinders  of  Sheffield.  The  pen  and  pocket  blade  grinders  are  in  the 
worst  condition.  I  inquii  ed  into  other  grinding,  but  I  did  not  think  they  were 
fitting  foi' an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  because  the  wages  were  generally  respectable. 

2331  7.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  this  pen  and 
pocket  grinding  ? 

I  -suppose  there  would  be  200  or  300  of  them  at  the  very  least ;  including 
the  better  class,  more  than  that. 

25318.  Now  as  to  the  files  and  file-cutting,  and  so  on? 

File-cutting  is  one  of  Sheffield's  staple  handicrafts,  employing  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  young  persons ;  and  the  out-working  system  is  carried  on 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  already  described.  There  are  some  firms  who 
employ  in -\^  oikers  ;  generally  they  are  piece-workers;  and  I  find  that  who- 
ever is  employed  in  the  file-cutting  trades,  whether  it  is  a  man,  or  a  woman, 
or  a  young  person,  they  work  independently  of  each  other.  I'or  instance,  I 
can  go  into  a  file-cutting  shop  which  is  an  out-working  shop,  where  they  are  all 
out-workers,  and  find  five  men,  two  women,  and  three  young  persons,  each  of 
them  paying  4  d.  per  week  for  their  "  stock,"  that  is,  the  seat  and  a  block  on 
which  to  cut  files,  even  the  young  persons  who  take  work  out  from  various 
firms.  I  do  not  find  many  who  employ  underhand  labour  ;  of  course  there  are 
cases,  but  generally  speaking  the  people  work  for  themselves.  The  wages  in 
this  trade  are  cut  down  from  a  cause  which  I  will  explain.  It  appears  that 
there  is  a  statement  price,  and  they  all  work  according  to  the  statement  price. 
I  never  could  discover  that  anyone  threw  this  statement  jirice  on  one  side 
and  gave  so  much  for  cutting  ;  all  work  according  to  a  statement,  but  the 
respectable  firms  take  10  per  cent,  off  that  price.  That  is  in  consequence  of  a 
general  reduction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  men  might  receive  a  bonus  of  10  per 
cent,  on  a  statement  price  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  an  advance  ;  but  a 
general  reduction  took  place  some  years  ago  at  10  per  cent.  Some  firms  are 
not  satisfied  with  that,  but  they  takeoff  more  ;  it  commences  with  12^  percent., 
and  then  15  per  cent.  ;  some  take  off  17^  20  per  cent.,  and  I  have  known 
cases  of  25  per  cent.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  40  per  cent.,  and 
nearly  50  per  cent,  taken  off,  but  as  I  have  not  taken  evidence  from  anyone 
to  that  extent,  I  simply  mention  it  only  ;  but  I  certainly  have  the  evidence  both 
from  workmen  and  from  employers  that  25  per  cent,  is  deducted. 

25319.  Do  you  know  the  date  of  the  statement? 

'J'he  statement  has  existed  for  man v  years;  I  cannot  give  you  the  precise 
date. 

25320.  The  prices  now,  I  understand  you,  vaiy  to  your  knowledge  from 
10  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  discount  ? 

From  10  to  25  per  cent. 

25321.  Off  the  statement  price? 

Yes.  Ten  per  cent,  would  be  legal  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  fair  under- 
standing that  10  per  cent,  should  come  off;  the  other,  between  the  10  and 
the  25  per  cent.,  is  w^hat  wo,  might  term  illegal.  The  earnings  in  the  file 
trade,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  were  not  so  good  as  I  thought  they  v.'ere ;  many 
of  the  men  were  working  for  15,?.  a  week.  I  have  not  taken  the  evidence 
of  women  in  the  trade,  nor  of  young  persons,  but  many  men  have  informed  me 
that  their  gross  earnings  have  been  so  much,  which  I  give  in  a  table,  and  the 
net  earm"ngs  \b  s. 

25322.  Do  the  women  and  young  persons  work  on  the  same  goods,  or  on 
lighter  goods  ? 

Gen<  l  ally  speaking,  lighter  goods.  I  do  not  recollect  women  working  on  a 
16-incii  file,  which,  is  very  heavy  work  ;  I  cannot  recollect  any  one  of  them 
doing  so  ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the  file- cutting  trade  is  improving,  and  that 
there  is  a  little  more  regnlation  in  the  taking  off  discounts  recently  in  conse- 
quence. In  the  file-grinding  trade  1  find  thei  e  is  a  system  of  employing  under- 
liand  labour.    The  earnings  of  the  men  are  regulated  by  statement  price,  as  in 
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tlie  file-cutting'  trade,  and  the  discounts  taken  off  are  from  10  to  20  and  25  per 
cent.  Some  of  the  men  employ  underhand  labour.  These  undcrhands  are 
charged  4  d.  in  every  shilling  they  earn  ;  but  in  return  for  this  the  journex  man 
finds  them  full  employment,  stones,  tools,  and  what  materials  are  required,  and, 
generally  speaking,  no  more  than  10  per  cent,  is  taken  off  their  earnings  ;  so 
that  I  have  known  cases  where  the  underhand  has  actually  earned  more  than 
his  employer,  because  the  employer  or  the  journeyman  has  taken  it  subject  to 
15  per  cent.,  and  has  only  taken  10  per  cent,  olf  his  underhand, 

25323.  You  mean  oidy  taken  10  per  cent,  ofi'  the  statement  price  ? 
Yes,  when  he  himself  is  subject  to  15  per  cent. 

25324.  How  dots  he  get  paid  for  the  materials,  and  so  on,  which  he 
supplies  ? 

Because  he  stops,  in  addition  to  this,  4  c?.  in  every  shilling  for  finding  materials 
and  power.  With  respect  to  awl-blade  grinding  in  Sheffield,  that  is  done  by 
women  ;  it  finds  more  employment  for  women  than  it  does  for  men,  but  it  is  not 
an  extensive  trade ;  but  having  inquired  into  it,  I  wish  to  report  that  I  have 
found  a  woman  45  years  of  age  who  had  been  in  the  trade  the  whole  of  her 
life,  that  is,  all  her  working  days,  toiling  a  whole  week  for  6s.  6d. 

25325.  Is  that  trade  entirely  in  the  hands  of  women  ? 

Not  entiiely  ;  but  I  think  there  are  more  women  employed  at  it  than  there 
are  men.  Il  is  done  exactly  on  the  out-workmg  system  as  described.  1  have 
given  an  expression  of  my  opinion  in  the  ])aper  before  me,  in  which  I  say  : 
"With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  workmen,  their  social  condition,  by 
observation  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  (official  duties  for  the  last  six  years, 
suppoited  by  the  evidence  which  I  have  collected  for  their  Lordships'  Com- 
mittee, I  have  arrived  at  the  f(dlowing  conclusions  :  fiist,  that  sweating  is 
carried  on  in  Sheffield  in  its  most  objectionable  form  ;  second,  that  the  out- 
working system  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  a  working  community,  as 
wherex'er  it  largely  prevails  the  wages  are  generally  low  ;  third,  that  it  evades 
beneficent  legislation  enacted  for  the  lienefit  of  the  working  classes,  by 
remoxing  the  responsibility  of  employment;  fourth,  that  it  tends  to  lower  the 
standard  of  British  industry,  by  encouraging  the  impression  that  quantity  is  of 
more  impoi  tance  than  quality  ;  filth,  that  by  creating  a  subdivision  of  labour 
it  produces  an  unskilled  class  of  workmen,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a 
surplus  industrial  market,  becoming  impotent  at  the  approach  of,  and  a  ready 
prey  for,  the  swe  ater."  Of  course  these  are  opinions,  but  they  are  arriveil  at 
from  careful  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  labour  in  Sheffield,  which  I  think 
are  affected  very  much  by  the  out-working  system. 

25326.  Perhaps  you  would  explain  a  little  more  clearly  what  there  is  so 
objectionable  in  this  out-working  system  ? 

From  my  experience,  I  find  that  when  the  out-working  system  is  in  existence 
there  is  no  cohesion  between  one  workman  and  another  ;  that  one  out- worker 
goes  into  the  office  by  himself,  is  talked  to  by  himself  by  his  employer,  or  by 
the  buyer  who  has  full  command  over  him.  Suppose  the  employer  em[)loys 
100  out-workers,  which  is  a  very  common  thing,  he  treats  with  them  individually. 
If  they  were  all  employed  in,  no  man  gets  a  deduction  without  its  being  known 
to  the  99  inside  ;  the  99,  of  course,  are  opposed  to  it  at  once  ;  self-interest  makes 
them  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  one  man.  But  with  an  out-worker  it  is  not 
so  ;  having  agreed  to  a  deduction  he  can  go  aw  ay,  and  the  99  know  nothing 
about  what  price  he  is  going  to  take;  and  therefore  the  out-working  system  is 
responsible  for  that  want  of  cohesion. 

25327.  Assuming  the  100  men  to  be  out-workers,  they  would  be,  according  to 
yon,  in  competition  one  with  the  other;  whereas  if  those  100  men  were  working 
in  a  fact ory  together,  you  think  there  would  be  a  community  of  interest  between 
them  ? 

Exactly  ;  because  the  employer  would  have  to  deal  with  100  men  at  one 
time. 

25328.  And  you  object  to  it,  therefore,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  lower 
prices  by  competition  ? 
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By  excessive  competition  certainly.  Take  the  great  trades  wh- re  great  trade 
societies  exist;  you  will  find  that  the  most  powi^rful  nssociations  are  those  which 
include  the  inembers  from  trades  where  the  out-working  system  practically  does 
not  exist,  tlie  Iron  Moulders  Society  for  instance,  the  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
the  National  Brassvvorkei  s,  all  the  great  trades  where  a  great  amount  of  capital 
is  requii  ed,  where  all  the  people  work  in.  The  conditions  of  labour  in  those 
trades  are  very  different.  If  1  go  to  Birmingham  to  inspect  a  factory  [  find 
that  there  is  a  manager,  timekeeper  and  various  foremen  ;  everything  that  is 
done  there  the  firm  is  responsible  for.  That  is  not  so  in  Sheffield.  I  go  into 
one  firm  where  perhaps  there  are  50  tenants  ;  every  man  who  pays  a  rent  is  an 
occupier  of  a  factory  himself ;  and  l)y  virtue  of  his  paying  that  rent,  if  he 
employs  any  illegel  labour  we  can  only  punish  him.  He  may  make  for  those  in 
the  front  warehouse  just  the  same  as  the  firm's  artizan  who  works  inside  ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  he  pays  a  rent  for  his  shop  the  firm  is  not  responsible  for  any 
illegal  employment. 

25329.  They  are  not  responsible,  but  the  individual  is? 
The  individual  only  is  responsible. 

25330.  What  is  the  objection  to  that  ? 

One  objection  is  that  we  cannot  keep  such  shops  as  clean. 

25331.  You  mean  that  supposing  there  were  20  or  30  men  working  in  one  of 
these  places,  you  would  have  to  deiil  with  each  one  separately  instead  of  having 
to  deal  with  the  head  of  the  business  r 

Yes.  Of  course  in  Birmingham  we  should  expect  the  head  of  the  firm  to 
look  after  wh;it  was  wrong,  and  to  have  it  put  right. 

25332.  Do  you  think  that  a  serious  matter  as  regards  the  Sheffield  workmen  ? 
I  do  not  think  so  ;  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  1  am  bound  to  say  that  there 

is  more  freedom  of  contract,  more  freedom  of  movement  with  the  Sheffield 
artizans  than  with  the  Birmingham  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  who  earn  the  most 
money  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those  do  where  the  in-working  system  pre\'ails 
very  much  more. 

25333.  'Ihese  out-workers  rarely  work  in  their  own  houses,  or  in  shops 
belonging  to  them  ? 

Apart  from  the  spring  knife  cutlers  and  the  file  cutlers,  I  should  say  none  do.. 

25334.  Some  of  these  places  are  very  unhealthy,  are  they  not 
Yes,  some  of  them. 

s.'jS.SS-  Ihe  mortality,  the  death  rate,  tends  to  decrease,  does  it  not  ? 

In  conse()uence  of  supervision  and  explaining  the  injurious  parts  of  the  work 
to  the  men,  I  should  think  the  average  rate  of  mortality  amongst  cutlers  has 
gone  down. 

2533^-  'li^^  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  men  ;  their  better  knowledge  ? 

Yes,  and  to  the  gradual  influence  of  example,  because  they  have  seen  this 
for  instance  :  a  man  creates  a  great  deal  of  bone  dust  in  glazing,  or  what  they 
call  mousing  the  halt  of  a  knife  ;  it  creates  a  great  deal  of  dust ;  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  becomes  very  depressing,  and  we  have  induced  them  or  compelled 
them  to  put  down  a  fan  ;  the  other  workmen  have  seen  that  this  fan  has  taken 
the  dust  away,  and  the  atmosphere  is  very  much  improved ;  and  by  example 
and  by  reason  of  compulsion  from  the  factory  inspector  the  shops  are  in  a  very 
much  better  and  healthier  condition.  With  respect  to  the  file-cutting  trade  vie 
have  attended  to  the  sanitary  requirements,  and  we  have  asked  them  to  v^'ash 
themselves  as  frequently  as  they  could,  and  by  rinsing  the  mouth  before  and 
after  meals,  the  health,  I  tliink,  of  the  Sheffield  file  cutters  is  certainly  much 
better  than  it  used  to  be. 

25337-      dry-stone  grinding  done  away  with  altogether? 

No,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  the  dust  is  taken  away  by  means  of  a  fan 
as  far  as  possible,  consequently  it  is  not  considered  so  dangerous  an  employ- 
ment. 

•vH.  4  M  4  25338,  Does 
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2,5338.  Does  each  worker  require  a  fan? 
Not  each  worker,  but  each  dry  grinder  does. 

25339-  Whose  lousiness  would  it  be  to  provide  the  fan  ;  his  business,  or  the 
business  of  the  owner  of  the  i)remises  ? 

Not  the  owner  of  the  premises  ;  the  occupii^rs. 

2.5340-  And  you  tell  us  that  you  are  occasionally  met  with  the  objection  that 
they  cannot  aflord  to  put  it  up  ? 
Yes. 

25341.  Whereas  if  they  were  in-workers  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  pro- 
])rietor  r 

It  would  be  the  business  of  the  occupier  of  the  factory.  We  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  Sheffield  %vhere  the  firm  is  responsible  ;  all  the  fans  are  dowu,  and  good 
fans  they  are  in  those  cases. 

25342.  You  said  just  now  that  there  were  thousands  of  cases  of  men  earning 
not  more  than  \4  s.  z  week  wages  ? 

If  1  said  thousands  ;  I  should  wish  to  modify  that  ;  1  should  say,  certainly, 
nearly  a  thousand ;  there  may  bo  thousands  for  all  I  know,  but  to  make  a  sure 
statement,  I  should  say,  certainly,  nearly  a  thousand  men. 

25343.  And  the  competition  is  very  great  both  among  the  workmen,  the 
little  masters,  and  the  large  masters  r 

Very  great;  excessive. 

25344.  And  is  not  that  really  the  cause  of  the  low  wages,  and  so  on  r 
I  attribute  them  to  that  cause. 

25345.  A  lid  how  do  you  account  for  this  great  competition  ? 

That  there  are  a  large  number  of  cutlery  firms,  for  one  thing,  in  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  and  that  the  world  requires  cutlery  for  another,  and  that  men  have 
inade  fortunes,  and  got  good  positions  in  it,  and  others  think  that  they  can  do 
■vhe  same ;  hence  we  have  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  trade  which  requires, 
Ml  some  instances,  very  little  capital,  trying  to  earn  a  living. 

25346.  Do  you  think  the  subdivision  of  labour  that  has  been  spoken  o 
enabling  employment  to  be  given  to  unskilled  labour,  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  excessive  comjjetition  ? 

i  think  that  subdivision  of  labuur  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  puUing 
down  the  prices  ;  it  produces  unskilled  labour. 

25347.  The  subdivision  has  produced  the  un-killed  labour,  not  the  unskilled 
labour  produced  the  subdivision  ? 

No. 

25340.  And  has  it  also  produced  an  inferior  class  of  goods  ? 

I  am  afraid  the  great  demand  for  an  inferior  class  of  goods,  for  cheap  goods, 
which  means  an  inferior  class  of  uoods,  has  told  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
work ;  but  what  I  am  informed  is  this  :  that  at  first  these  men  were  asked  to  do 
a  very  poor  knife  at  a  low  rate  of  wages,  or  a  low  price,  but  they  have  been 
pulling  it  up  to  a  better  quality  ever  since.  For  instance,  a  man  is  induced  to  take 
out  a  gross  or  two  gross  of  knives,  to  do  them  in  a  certain  way,  it  does  not  matter, 
iuiyhow,  at  a  certain  price ;  and  if  he  does  them  in  tliat  way,  he  can  get  more  money 
at  them  than  he  could  if  he  were  to  do  them  in  the  old  way.  The  work  is 
brought  in;  then  he  is  informed  that  this  is  not  good  enough,  he  must  do  them 
a  little  better. 

25349.  At  the  same  price  ? 

At  the  same  price  ;  never  altering  the  price,  but  always  rejecting  the  work, 
unless  it  is  better  done  than  the  last.  In  this  way  some  of  the  work  is  very 
much  belter  done  now  than  it  used  to  be. 

25350.  You  spoke  of  a  great  demand  for  cheapness ;  do  you  mean  that,  in 
your  opinion,  the  demand  for  cheapness  has  produced  these  cheap  inferior 
articles ;  or  do  you  think  that  competition  among  the  masters  and  manufac- 
turers 
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tiirers  has  led  to  the  very  cheap  production  of  inferior  articles,  and  that  that  has 
produced  the  demand  for  them  ? 

I  think  the  competition  has  brought  <lown  the  seUing  prices  of  the  articles, 
so  tar  as  the  cMnployers  are  concerned  or  the  sellers,  very  much  ;  but,  I  think, 
that  the  cheapne?s  of  the  article  lias  been  brought  down  by  the  wholesale  buyers 
requirinii'  something  very  very  cheap;  and  liiere  is  a  great  deal  of  cheap  work 
made  in  SheHield  at  the  present  time,  good  cheap  work. 

2')35i.  Then  do  )ou  think  that  the  public  look  rather  to  cheapness  than  to 
quality,  more  than  thi  y  foimerly  did? 

I  tiiink  the  public  are  looking  now  to  a  better  class  of  good^,  th;>t  they 
want  a  better  class,  that  the  inquiry  is  in  that  direction;  but,  1  think,  the 
wholesale  houses  .ne  still  asking  for  the  cheap  goods;  but  they  wane  to  get 
the  better  class  of  goods  for  the  same  money. 

•2.'')3.j2.  There  are  trade  societies,  are  there  not,  among  these  trades  you  liave 
mentioned  ? 

'J  he  file  cutteis  have  a  trade  society  ;  the  spring-knife  cutlers  have  none,  they 
are  forming  one  ;  since  the  agitation  has  commenced  they  have  formed  an 
association,  and  some  of  the  men  ai  e  getting  better  prices. 

-53."').'i-  ^  suppose  we  may  iake  it  that  in  your  opinion  the  lower  the  price  of 
goo  s  the  lower  the  earnings  of  the  men  engaged  upon  them,  and  on  a  better 
class  of  goods  they  have  better  prices  ? 

Yes,  generally  speaking  ;  it  is  not  so  in  all  cases,  because  I  have  given  you  a 
sample  of  a  knife  that  a  iather  and  a  son  make,  both  of  them  being  men,  at  a 
very  low  price. 

2 ',354.  You  spoke  just  now  about  rcsjiectable  firms  being  compelled  to  lower 
pi  ices  by  .sweaters;  what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A  firm  in  Slu  ffit  ld,  a  very  respectable  firm,  asked  me  to  call  upon  them  a  short 
time  ago,  and  said,  Well  now,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  used  to  give  so  much 
for  this  Knife,  and  we  were  anxious  to  continue  to  give  the  price  for  the  knife, 
because  it  is  honestly  worth  if,  and  the  men  could  earn  no  more  than  they 
deserved,  but  it  came  to  our  eais  that  this  knife  was  bMng  made  at  considerably 
lts»,  and  made  for  a  sweater." 

253 ",5.  ^Vhat  did  they  mean  by  a  "sweater  "  in  that  case  ? 

This  w<is  a  manufacturer  speaking  to  me  \\ho  made  work  on  his  own  place 
under  th;;  san;e  syste^n  as  1  have  described  ;  and  he  complained  of  a  man  who 
got  his  work  done  outsitle,  and  had  no  povv^er  himself  in  the  factory,  but  simply 
had  a  bit  of  a  warehouse  and  gut  his  work  done  at  a  cheap  rate.  He  said,  "  We 
were  anxious  to  continue  this,  but  what  could  we  d  >  ?  We  stocked  and  stocked, 
till  we  got,"  I  forget  the  number  of  grosses  he  told  me  he  had  oii  the  shelf; 
"  at  last  "  he  said,  "  we  were  forced  to  ask  them  to  do  them  for  less,  and  they 
did  do  them." 

■-^5356.  And  that  you  think  is  common  ? 
That  I  think  has  been  very  common. 

2')357-  Do  you  know  whether  foreign  competition  has  any  effect  upon  the 
trade  ? 

I  think  it  has  affected  the  scissois'  trades,  but  as  to  general  cutlery  I  should 
say,  no.  I  do  not  think  it  very  much  matters  whether  it  is  a  cheap  article  or 
wheiher  it  is  a  superior  one  ;  the  Sheffield  firms  stand  out  alone  ;  1  think  they 
can  defy  the  world  both  in  the  good  and  in  the  common  class  of  goods. 

25358.  But  if  this  out-working  were  done  away  with,  and  the  competition  were 
reduced,  and  better  prices  were  paid,  the  result  would  be  dearer  production, 
would  it  not  ? 

I  shouhl  think  the  result  would  be  altogether  favourable  to  the  Sheffield 
manufacturer  and  to  the  Sheffield  mechanic  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  the 
selling  price  very  much,  or  if  it  did  affect  it,  not  to  the  extent  that  we  should  be 
hai  med  by  foreign  competition  ? 

(11.)  4  N  25359-  That 
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25359.  That  IS  what  I  want  to  get  from  you  ;  whether,  in  your  opinion  if 
the  condition  of  the  people  were  improved  in  the  matter  of  wa-es  it  woukl  not 
increase  the  selhng  price  of  the  article,  the  cost  of  production,  to  an  extent 
which  mm!, t  make  it  impossible  to  compete  with  foreiun  producers? 

No.  Of  course,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no  right  I0  ask  a  man  to  work  16 
hours  a  day  if  he  can  only  earn  14  s.  per  week  after  working  80  hours  per  week  • 
but  It  will  take  a  great  deal,  a  big  increase,  to  make  the  market  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  the  foreigner  can  best  you.  The  prices  are  so  abnormally  low  and 
tne  earnings  and  the  long  hours  of  work  are  such  that  foreigners  couhl  not  touch 
you  d  you  were  to  give  50  percent,  more  on  the  labour,  with  a  re  hiction  on  the 
hours. 

25360.  The  difeerence  must  come  from  somewhere;  if  \  ou  increase  the 
earning,  of  labour  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent.,  or  whatever  "it  may  be,  either 
that  must  go  on  the  cost  of  the  article,  or  it  must  come  out  of  somebody's  profit- 
which  would  it  do  in  your  opinion  ?  ' 

It  would  come  out  of  the  consumer's  pocket. 

25361.  It  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  article,  in  fact  ? 

I  do  not  know  that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  article. 

-53^2.  Then  it  would  not  come  out  of  the  consumer's  pocket? 
No,  in  that  case  it  does  not ;  generally  speaking,  a  rise  in  price  does  come  out 
Q\  the  consumer's  pocket. 

25363.  In  this  case  you  think  it  v  ould  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  tho-e  whom 
you  have  classed  as  sweaters  ? 

Yes.  I  think  it  could  come  out  of  the  profits,  some  profits,  whether  it  is  the 
retiiilers  or  the  wholesalers.  For  instance,  take  the  knife  that  your  Lordship 
has  before  yon  ;  6|  d.  is  the  cost  of  that  for  labour  and  for  material ;  half  that 
would  be  for  labour  ;  if  you  increase  that  50  per  cent  you  only  increase  the  price 
of  the  knife  by  \\  d.,  making  it  8  ;  probably  that  knife  is  sold  retail  for 
1  ^.  6  d.,  according  to  the  position  of  the  shopman  who  sells  it. 

^■53^4-  You  were  just  now  speaking  incidentally  of  the  habits  of  the  work- 
men ;  you  were  speakin<>'  of  the  length  of  the  hours  they  work,  and  so  on  ;  but 
you  did  not  give  any  opinion  about  their  habits  ;  you  said  it  might  be  supposed 
that  these  men  who  worked  for  low  wages  were  idle  or  drunken,  but  I  think 
you  did  not  go  on  to  say  what  your  opinion  was  ? 

I  simply  went  on  to  say  that  my  evidence  did  not  show  that  they  were 
diunken  or  idle,  or  that  they  w-ere  inferior  workmen.  My  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  they  are  a  very  steady  body  of  men.  I  have  had  many  a  pleasant  chat 
with  spring-knife  cutlers  and  file-cutters,  and  they  are  ready  to  talk  on  social  ques- 
tions, politics,  or  anything  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  generally  have  an  opinion. 
To  call  them,  as  a  class,  steady,  I  think  it  is  right  to  do ;  to  call  them  idle 
or  intemperate  would  be  very  wrong  ;  and  comparing  them  in  their  habits  with 
the  habits  of  workmen  and  workwomen  of  other  towns  of  which  I  have  intimate 
knowledge,  I  think  they  compare  very  favourably  indeed. 

25365.  Have  you  had  many  prosecutions  since  you  have  been  in  Sheffield? 
Not  many  prosecutions. 

25366.  Do  you  think  the  Factory  Act  is  satisfactorily  observed? 

Yes  ;  we  have  prosecutions  against  those  who  are  the  most  privileged  under 
the  Act  generally. 

25367.  For  instance  ? 

The  millinery  and  the  dressmakers.  They  are  permitted  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  work  14  hours  a  day  on  some  days  of  the  year;  the  people  who  are 
allowed  the  longest  hours  to  work  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  my  experience, 
are  the  people  who  evade  the  Act,  and  want  to  work  longer  still. 

25368.  But  in  these  trades  you  have  been  speaking  of  you  have  not  had 
many  prosecutions  ? 

No,  because  it  is  not  a  great  town  for  female  employment,  for  one  reason. 

25369.  Then 
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25369.  Then  you  think  the  Factory  and  ^\'orkshops  Act  as  it  stands,  as  far  as 
these  trades  are  concerned,  is  sufficient  ? 

No,  [  di)  not. 

25370.  Wliat  would  yon  suggest? 

If  you  ask  me  what  I  should  suggest,  I  understand  that  your  Lordship  is  now 
asking  for  a  remedy. 

25371.  I  should  have  understood  from  what  you  said  that  you  thought  the 
existing  Act  was  sufficient  as  far  as  these  trades  are  concerned^ 

It  is  sufficient  for  the  control  of  labour  within  these  workshops  and  factories 
certainly. 

25372.  And  in  what  direction  and  for  what  objects  do  you  think  it  should 
be  amended  : 

With  respect  to  these  trades  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  amendment  required 
so  far  as  the  protection  of  labour  is  concerned,  or  those  that  the  Act  deals  with, 
because  no  women  can  work  tluse  hours  or  young  persons. 

25373.  D.i  you  know  what  effect  the  introduction  of  machinery  has  had  on 
prices  ? 

It  has  had  the  same  effect  as  it  has  in  most  towns ;  it  has  te  nded  to  reduce 
wages,  and  has  rednced  wages  and  always  will. 

25374.  I  sup()ose  it  has  tended  also  to  give  more  employment,  has  it  not? 
In  some  case?,  not  in  all. 

25375.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  Committee  as  to  ])ossibIe 
remedies  ? 

My  opinion  is  that  we  do  protect  men  by  Act  of  Parliament.  If  a  man  goes 
to  work  for  12  .<?.  a  week  he  cannot  keep  his  family  on  it;  he  is  robbing  his 
family  because  they  do  not  get  the  nourishment  they  should  have  ;  but  that  if 
we  find  a  man  who  is  selling  goods  for  less  than  he  gave  for  them  and  gets  into 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  we  prosecute  him.  The  principle  to  me  is  exactly  the 
same  ;  one  man  robbing  one  cla-s  of  the  community  and  another  another  ;  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament  we  punish  him,  and  therefore  1  think  that  the  State  should 
interfere  and  that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  the  Factory 
Act  allows,  that  is,  12  hours  a  day  ;  and  I  think  that  the  public  would  support 
any  Government  that  said  that  12  hours  a  day,  including  meal  times,  was 
sufficient  lor  any  m.an  to  work  ;  and  if  overtime  is  required  let  them  do  the 
same  as  they  do  in  the  iron  tra  les,  have  a  day  and  a  night  shif^.  No  man 
complains  of  working-  all  night  in  those  cases  because  one  set  of  men  are 
on  one  week  for  nights  and  another  set  of  men  are  on  for  days,  boys  as 
well. 

25376.  You  think  that  male  labour  should  be  limited  to  12  hours? 
Including  meal  times. 

25377-  In  factories  and  out  of  factories? 

In  factories  and  out  of  factories  wherever  employment,  is  found. 

25378.  And  do  you  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  wages  beyond 
this  point  you  have  spoken  of  ? 

Yes;  because  if  an  employer  has  an  order  for  1,000/.  worth  of  articles,  and 
he  can  only  get  two  men  to  make  them,  and  requires  five,  the  prices  will  go  up  for 
the  two  men;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  in  Sheffield,  by  working  a  day  an(!  a  half 
every  day,  these  spring-knife  cutlers  can  execute  all  the  orders  that  come  in  in 
a  week,  if  a  part  of  that  labour  were  stojjped  the  prices  would  go  up  because 
there  would  be  a  demand  for  the  workmen  ;  the  effect  would  be  that  many  of 
the  orders  would  be  unexecuted  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

25379-  H  the  hours  were  limited,  of  course  you  would  require  a  greater 
amount  of  labour  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work? 
Certainly,  in  the  day  time. 

25380.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  that  would  raise  the  price  of  wages, 
does  it  ? 

(11-j  4  N  2  I  think 
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I  think  it  always  follows  tliat  in  the  presence  of  a  demand  for  labour  the 
price  goes  np. 

25381.  But  I  understand  from  your  evidence  that  the  present  supply  of 
labour  is  in  excess  of  the  demand;  you  have  spoken  of  excessive  competition 
amorjg  flie  workers? 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  excess  ;  tbey  work  such  a  lon;.^,  number  of  hours,  and 
t!;ey  cannot  trust  themselves  ;  they  are  very  busy,  always  worl<ing  these  long 
hours. 

2.5382.  Then  I  presume  you  would  apply  it  to  all  the  trades  throuohout  the 
whole  country  ? 
All  the  trades. 

25383.  And  theref  u-e  you  think  there  would  be  no  influx  of  labour  into  this 
particular  trade  r 

I  do  not  think  the  merest  labourer  would  look  to  tlie  cutlery  trade,  not  in 
the  lowest  branches  of  it. 

25384.  In  fact,  you  think  that  in  spite  of  this  <;reat  competition  which  you 
Iiave  spoken  of,  which  you  said  was  the  root  ot  the  evil,  if  the  hours  of  labour 
were  lindted  to  12  a  fail-  rate  of  wages  would  he  earned  ? 

And  with  combination  among  the  workpeople  ;  the  State  cannot  do  every- 
thing;  it  can  reguhue  the  hours. 

-^3^5-  there  uere  sufficient  combination  among  the  working  people  they 
could  do  all  that  for  themselves  now,  could  they  not  ? 

The  difficulties  are  very  great ;  they  could  do  it  if  it  were  not  for  this  gi  eat  out- 
working system.  '1  he  organisation,  to  begin  with,  required  to  keep  a  body  of 
men  like  that  together  is  very  <vreat  ;  the  organisation  required  to  keep  a 
thousand  men  together  who  all  work  together  is  very  little  ;  the  organisation  to 
keep  together  a  thousand  men  and  women  who  work  for  one  common  object,  but 
who  reside  all  over  the  comniunit)%  is  very  great  and  difficult  ;  but  1  think  it 
would  give  them  encouragement  if  the  number  of  hours  were  limited,  that  there 
would  be  some  cohesion,  some  control ;  at  any  rate,  some  organisation. 

25386.  Lord  Derby.']  I  understand  that  you  object  to  the  system  of  out- 
workers altogether  from  what  you  say  ? 

1  object  to  it,  because  fiou)  my  experience  it  tends  to  reduce  w-sges  to  such  a 
low  level. 

25387.  But  what  I  want  to  ask  is,  do  you  propose  to  prohibit  it  by  lav/ ; 
would  you  compel  all  work,  at  least  in  this  trade,  to  be  done  iu  a  factory  ? 

No,  I  should  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

25388.  Then  what  would  you  do? 
Limit  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

25  589.  In  the  same  manner  as  they  are  limited  in  a  factorv  ? 
Yes. 

25390.  You  do  not  go  beyond  that? 
No,  I  should  not. 

25391.  But  thea  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your  reason  for  wishing  to 
discourage  the  system  of  out-woiking  was  because  am;mg  men  who  worked  in 
that  manner,  there  is  no  cohesion,  and  you  wished  to  put  them  in  a  position  in 
which  they  could  combine,  if  I  understood  your  view  accurately  ? 

Yes. 

25392.  Then  does  it  not  come  to  this :  that  you  propose  virtually  to  forbid 
the  men  to  deal  singly  with  the  employer,  because  you  think  they  can  make 
better  terms  for  thenjselves  collectively,  by  dealing  with  him  in  a  body? 

Yes  ;  if  by  some  arrangement  we  could  have  a  Board  either  under  the  Board 
of  Trade,  or  under  any  department  of  the  Government  at  which  we  could  have 
an  umpire  to  submit  a  matter  to,  a  question  of  difference  of  opinion,  there 
should  be  a  statement  price,  and  then  it  should  be  decided  as  to  whether  the 
price  was  paid  for  this,  and  in  that  way  it  could  be  regulated. 

^5393'  What 
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25303.  What  you  object  to  is,  that  the  individual  workman  should  go  to  the 
individual  employer  and  make  a  Iwrgain  for  himself ;  is  not  that  so  ? 

I  never  said  that  I  objected  to  that.  I  said  that  wherever  it  prevailed 
it  had  a  tendency  to  lower  wages  ;  that  labour  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  various 
manufacturers. 

25394.  Then,  in  effect,  Avhat  you  would  say  to  the  employer  is,  "  You  shall 
not  deal  with  this  man  singly  because  you  will  have  the  advantage  over  him  in 
making  your  bargain  ;  you  shall  only  deal  with  a  number  of  men  together, 
because  then  they  will  be  in  a  more  equal  position  to  hold  out  against  you  ;"  I 
think  that  is  the  way  you  put  it,  is  it  not  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  make  myself  clear ;  but  I  never  committed  myself 
that  far. 

2.539,>  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  you  think  that  limitation  of  the 
number  of  hours  will  raise  wages  ;  I  can  understand  that  it  will  spread  the 
labour  over  a  larger  number  of  persons,  but  surely  a  man  would  not  receive 
more  wages  for  working  10  hours  than  he  would  for  working  12  hours  r 

Considerably  more ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  those  who  work  the  smallest  number 
of  hours  in  Sheffield  earn  the  most  money. 

253()6.  Then  if  he  earned  more  by  working  10  hours  than  by  working  12, 
would  he  eiirn  more  by  working  eight  hours  than  by  working  10  ? 

Well,  I  should  t)iink  if  the  trade  was  well  controlled  by  a  society  he  would. 

25307.  Would  he  earn  more  by  working  six  hours  than  by  working  eight? 
No,  i  do  not  think  he  would ;  1  think  ihere  is  reason  with  all  men  ;  when  you 
get  to  the  point  that  you  require  too  much,  or  go  too  far  in  any  dire  ction,  I'eason 
comes  in  and  prevents  it. 

25398.  Then  leaving  the  question  of  principle  alone,  how  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  enforce  the  limitation  of  hours  unless  you  compelled  all 
work  to  be  done  in  factories;  if  men  are  working  in  their  own  homes,  what 
control  have  you  over  the  number  of  hours  that  they  work  ? 

We  hive  now  a  full  control  o\er  the  numljer  of  hours  that  women  work  in 
workrooms  in  private  dwellings. 

25399.  ^'"^  now  legally  ;  but  have  you  practically  ;  is  wot  the  law  very 
much  evaded  ? 

Practically,  I  think  we  have,  legally  and  practically  ;  I  think  the  law  is 
evaded;  but  the  moment  a  dressmaker  or  milliner  is  getting  on  in  the  world, 
and  wants  to  employ  one  or  two  dre^-smakers,  either  the  friends  of  the  dress- 
makeis  or  they  themsehes  will  soon  let  the  factory  inspector  know  that  they 
are  being  ovei worked. 

25400.  I  think  1  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  there  is  no  fear  of 
foreign  competition,  even  if  the  price  of  the  articles  produced  in  this  business 
were  increased  ? 

I  do  not  think  there  is. 

25401.  There  might  be  a  very  considerable  increase  without  any  increase  in 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods  ? 

I  should  think  myself  that  if  you  were  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  you  would  be  less  in  danger  of  foreign  competition,  because  they 
have  more  to  spend  in  the  open  market ;  and  of  course  it  is  the  home  trade  that 
creates  a  great  portion  of  our  industries. 

25402.  These  cheap  articles  that  we  have  been  looking  at  are,  of  course, 
bought  by  the  poorer  classes  mainly  ? 

I  do  not  know.    I  think  they  are  sent  out  of  this  country  altogether. 

25403.  Sent  out  of  the  country  ;  exported  ? 
Yes. ' 

25404.  But  suppose  that  by  increasing  the  price  of  production  you  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  the  articles  themselves,  would  not  that  increase  of  cost  be 
followed  by  diminished  consumption  ;  is  not  that  the  general  rule  r 

(11.)  4N3  Not 
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Not  if  it  was  a  reasonable  increase.  If  the  employers  gave  5  per  cent,  to 
the  men,  which  would  be  very  small  on  a  dozen  knives,  and  increased  their 
selUng  price  5  per  cent,  at  the  same  time,  and  always  did  so,  then  it  might  lead 
to  that  state  of  things  ;  but  5  per  c^nt.  on  the  selling  price  is  one  thing,  and 
5  per  cent,  on  the  labour  is  another.  Take  my  own  trade  ;  1  was  a  chandelier 
maker;  if  you  assume  that  for  the  chandelier  the  wholesale  price  was  3/.,  the 
labour  would  be  about  3*.  6  d. ;  so  that  I  should  get  5  per  cent,  on  3  s.  6  d.; 
if  the  employer  increased  the  price  by  5  per  cent,  the  purchaser  would  have  3  s. 
more  to  pay. 

25405.  You  think  that  if  more  had  to  be  paid  for  the  labour  it  would  come 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  employer,  the  producer,  not  out  of  the  pocket  of  the 
customer  ? 

I  am  afraid  that  ultimately  it  would  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  customer. 

25406.  Lord  Cliford  of  Chudleigh.'\  With  regard  to  the  low-class  work  in 
Sheffield,  are  the  low-class  workers  a  class  of  their  own,  or  does  a  man  who  is 
capable  of  doing  good  work  in  hard  tim.es  take  to  cheaper  work,  or  is  the 
division  one  of  skilled  and  unskilled  hibvjur? 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  workmen  work  upon  the  best  class  of  goods  and 
the  common  class  of  goods  ai  e  made  by  quicker  workmen ;  but  there  are  plenty 
of  men  in  Sheffield  who  make  tliis  common  class  of  goods  who  can  also  make  a 
better  class.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  tiie  best  workmen  can  make 
common  articles  pay. 

25407.  What  I  meant  rather  was,  are  the  two  classes  to  any  extent  inter- 
changeable ? 

To  some  little  extent,  not  to  a  large  extent. 

25408.  Now,  with  regard  to  yt  ur  argument  about  shortening  the  hours  of 
worl<,  is  your  contention  tin's  :  that  if  you  limited  the  hours  of  work  you  would 
restrict  con, petition  to  this  extent,  that  a  man,  if  he  wished  then  to  compete  with 
another,  would  ha\e  to  compete  by  superior  workmanship  or  harder  woric,  and 
not  by  working  longer  hours  ? 

Yes,  exactly. 

25409.  And  that  that,  if  it  did  tend  to  lower  wages,  would  tend  to  raise  the 
lling  value  of  the  goods  ? 

And  the  quality  of  the  goods. 

25410.  The  competition  would  be  a  benefit  instead  of,  as  now,  having  the 
efFect  of  lowering  wages  ? 

It  is  not  competition  I  mean,  but  excessive  competition  ;  competition  run 
mad. 

254]  I.  Your  objection  to  excessive  competition  is  that  it  is  excessive  competi- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labour  ? 

Yes,  and  in  the  price  of  the  work. 

25412   Y(  u  could  not  well  restrict  that? 

No,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  restrict  it .  individual  effort  could  restrict  it, 
and  if  you  limit  the  output  lo  some  extent  prices  would  go  up. 

25413.  Chairman.]  Do  you  know  whether  the  subdivision  of  labour  has  had 
any  effect  of  degrading  skilled  labour  ? 

It  always  does. 

25414.  I  mean  in  forcing  what  I  might  term  skilled  workmen  to  go  on  work 
that  unskilled  labour  could  perform  ? 

Yes  ;  I  have  known  unskilled  workmen  go  and  do  this  work  in  parts.  Sub- 
division of  labour,  as  you  know,  is  to  take  one  part,  and  keep  a  man  on  it 
always;  and  the  boys  are  brought  up  now  in  the  cutlery  trades  kept  to  do  one 
certain  thing.    Now,  how  can  they  become  good  workmen  ? 

25415.  I  want  to  be  quite  sure  that  1  understand  you  about  your  objection 
to  the  out-workers  ;  what  I  understand  your  opinion  to  be  is,  that  the  system  of 

out- working 
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out-working  gives  the  master  a  certain  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  men  which 
he  would  not  possess  if  those  men  all  worked  together  ? 
That  is  so. 

25416.  And  that  therefore  you  think  that  the  people  who  are  out-workers 
ouglit  to  be  put  on  precisely  the  same  level  and  under  precisely  the  same 
regulations  as  the  people  working  in  factories  ? 

As  the  people  working  inside. 

25417.  They  should  have  no  advantage  over  people  working  in  factories? 
Put  precisely  on  the  same  level,  and  then  it  would  be  fair  all  round. 

25418.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? 
No. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday  next, 

Twelve  o'clock. 


(II.) 


4  N  4 
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Die  Jovis,  ir  Aprilisy  1889. 


LORDS  PRESENT 

Earl  of  Derby. 

Lord  Clifford  of  CnrDLEiGH. 
Lord  Foxford  {Earl  of  Limerick). 
LORD  KENRY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl),  in  the  Chair. 


Lord  Kenry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-EarV). 

Lord  Sandhurst, 

Lord  Thring. 

Lord  Basing. 


Mr.  GEORGE  POTTON,  having  been  re-colled;  is  further  Examined,  as 

follows  : 

2541  y.  Chairman.']  You  wish  to  make  some  correction  in  your  evidence,  do 
you  not? 

Yes,  at  No.  23667,  on  page  504. 

25420.  You  were  asked  there,  "  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  are 
getting  work  done  by  women  under  the  supposition  that  that  work  is  done  by 
men  ?  "  and  you  answered,  "  I  should  think  so  "  ? 

I  wish  to  correct  that  word  "  so"  to  "not."  I  really  cannot  hear  distinctly 
sometimes,  and  that  was  how  I  made  the  mistake. 

25421.  And  your  belief  is  that  the  Government  are  not  getting  work  done  by 
women,  under  the  supposition  that  it  is  done  by  men  ? 

No,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Government  officials  have  known,  till  lately,  how 
it  has  been  done,  till  we  have  explained  it  to  them  lately  and  made  complaints. 

125422.  You  mean  that  the  Government  were  not  aware  of  it  ? 
They  were  not. 

25423.  But  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  think  that  work  »as 
done  by  women  which  was  supposed,  or  which  ought,  to  have  been  done  by 
men  ? 

No.  There  is  a  distinction  in  the  work,  if  it  was  properly  divided  ;  there  is 
men's  work  and  there  is  women's  work  ;  but  of  late  there  have  been  so  many 
brought  in  that,  as  I  stated  to  your  Lordships,  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  people  we  had  got ;  we  could  not  satisfy  them,  because  there  is  not  the  work 
required  for  the  quantity  of  hands,  and  the  men  have  been  doing  women's 
work  ;  because  when  there  is  not  artillery  harness  and  that  about,  the  men  go 
into  the  accoutrement  work.  I'he  harness  we  get  done  by  men,  and  the 
accoutrements  we  principally  get  done  by  women  and  girls. 

25424.  You  say  there  is  some  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  men,  and  some 
which  ought  to  be  done  by  women  r 

Yes. 

25425.  As  to  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done  by  men,  do  you  think  that 
that  work  was  ever  done  by  women  for  the  Government  ? 

No  ;  it  is  too  heavy. 

25426.  What  is  the  next  point  as  to  which  you  desire  to  make  a  correction  ? 
On  page  515,  at  No.  23823. 

(U.)  4  O  25427.  You 
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25427.  You  were  speaking  there  as  to  making  advances  to  w  orkmen,  and  you 
were  asked,  "What  do  yon  charge  them  for  it?"  and  you  said,  "  One  half- 
penny in  ashilhng;  "  and  the  next  Question  is  "A  halfpenny  per  week  ?"  and 
you  say  "  A  halfpenny  per  week  ?  ' 

I  mean  only  for  one  week  ;  if  they  have  that  shilling  out  for  twelve  months, 
1  simply  charge  a  half-penny  for  one  week  only  ;  not  for  every  week  in  the 
twelve  months. 

25428.  You  mean  that  if  you  advance  a  man  a  shilling  for  a  week  you  charge 
him  a  halfpenny,  and  if  you  advance  him  a  shilling  for  a  year  you  charge  him  a 
halfpenny  ? 

That  is  all. 

25429.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  ever  allow  the  advance  to  go  longer  than  a 
week  r 

Yes  ;  they  cannot  help  it  sometimes. 

25430.  Do  you  not  charge  him  one  halfpenny  for  that  week,  and  tiien  make 
him  another  advance  ? 

No  ;  one  halfpenny  on  every  shilling.  Sometimes  we  have  to  wait  for  a  long 
time  for  the  furniture;  by  the  furniture  I  mean  the  buckles,  clasps,  and  so  on  ; 
tliey  get  the  leather,  and  they  can  go  on  and  do  certain  purls  towards  it.  If 
I  get  the  furniture  in  on  Saturday,  and  that  man  has  not  got  sufficient  time  to 
clear  the  work  off  of  my  book,  I  give  him  the  privilege  to  bring  it  in  on 
Monday,  and  then  I  pay  him  on  Monday,  and  I  do  not  charge  him  anything 
for  doing  that. 

25431.  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  make  him  an  advance  of  a 
shilling,  or  a  certain  number  of  shillings,  and  if  you  settle  with  him  on  the 
Saturday  you  repay  yourself,  charging  him  a  half|)enny  in  every  shilhng  ? 

Yes. 

25432.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  do  not  settle  with  him  until  the  next  week, 
or  the  next  fortnight,  or  wdiatever  it  may  be,  you  deduct  the  sum  owing  then, 
still  charging  him  only  a  halfpenny  in  the  shilling  ? 

Only  one  halfpenny.  Then  if  I  finish  an  order,  and  I  have  no  more  orders 
on  my  books,  and  what  i  call  a  ])ractical  man  goes  and  gets  work  somewhere 
else  of  another  contractor,  or  a  sub-contractor,  and  that  man  is  not  as  well  off 
as  I  am,  not  in  a  position  to  advance  money;  1  advance  him  money  to  do  that 
work  with,  and  I  never  charge  anything  whatever  ;  but  when  I  get  an  order, 
that  man  leaves  him  and  comes  to  me  again. 

25433.  Now,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  these  advances  that  you  make  are  always 
settled  at  the  end  of  one  week  : 

No. 

25434.  How  long  have  you  ever  known  them  to  run  ? 
Twelve  months  and  over.    I  have  got  many  on  my  books  now. 

25435.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  lent  money  for  twelvemonths,  charging 
them  only  one  halfpenny  in  the  shilling  for  it  ? 

Ye?,  and  I  have  got  money  owing  tiiat  has  been  on  my  books  over  two  years, 
because  these  men  travel  about  the  country. 

2543C.  Eail  of  LiniericJc.]  I  suppose  those  cases  where  you  have  got  money 
still  on  your  books  are  cases  of  men  who  have  ceased  to  work  with  you  ? 

They  have  ceased  to  work  with  me.  When  my  contract  has  been  finished 
they  have  drav\n  more  than  they  have  earned,  at  times  they  do  ;  and  those  men 
might  be  in  Manchester,  or  Ireland,  in  diffcreiits  parts;  they  travel  and  come 
round  again,  which  my  books  will  show. 


'Ihe  W'itness  is  directetl  to  withdraw. 
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Mr.  JABEZ  smith,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Exrimiued,  as  follows : 

■25437.  Chairman.]  You  have  looked  through  some  of  the  evidence  on  the 
accoutrement  trade  given  before  the  Committee  by  Mi-.  Arnold  White,  have 
you  not  ? 

Yes,  I  have  been  through  it. 

2543S.  Are  there  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make  upon  it? 
There  are  one  or  two  corrections  necessary.    First  of  all,  witli  regard  to  what 
he  says  as  to  the  sanitary  condition,  you  had  no  evidence  of  that  last  time. 

25439.  On  what  page  is  it  that  the  evidence  you  speak  of  occurs  ? 
At  Question  4671,  on  page  459,  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

25440.  But  Mr.  Arnold  White  is  there  speaking  of  Walsall  ? 

Yes,  he  is  there  speaking  of  Walsall.  I  cannot  speak  on  Walsall.  The  first 
correction  would  be  near  the  bottom  of  that  page  :  "  ammunition  bag  (Red  Sea 
Service)  ;  this  is  made  to  carry  10  rounds."  That  I  understand  is  larger,  as  it 
would  hold  20  rounds  at  least.  That  is  all  I  think  there.  'I'lie  next  is  in  the 
same  question,  on  the  same  page,  at  the  bottom  :  "  the  price  for  the  whole  of 
the  work  paid  now  by  Potton  and  Almond  direct,  and  Briggs  direct,  is  7i  1  do 
not  think  that  Almond  and  Briggs  paid  direct.  Mr.  Briggs  might  have  done 
so,  but  not  to  my  knowledge ;  and  Mr.  Almond  did  not,  as  it  was  all  given 
through  sweaters.  The  same  remark  will  correct  the  statement  on  page  460, 
at  No.  4672-  The  answer  to  that  question  is,  that  "  direct  "  means  "without 
the  intervention  of  sweaters,"  "  Biiggs  and  Almond,  who  are  contractors,  are 
dealing  direct  with  the  workmen."  On  those  valises  I  do  not  think  they  were, 
so  that  the  same  remark  will  correct  that.  The  next  is  at  No.  4673,  on  the 
same  page,  460 :  "  welting,  2  d.  per  day  ;"  that  would  mean  2  d.  per  dozen. 

25441.  The  question  is,  "  Sevenpence  halfpenny  means  sevenpence  halfpenny 
per  valise  "  ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  White's  answer  is,  "  Yes,  and  welting  2  d.  per  day." 
You  say  that  ought  to  be  "  2  d.  per  dozen  "  ? 

Yes,  that  should  be  so. 

25442.  "  Altogether  7  s.  8  d.  per  dozen."    That  would  be  right  ? 

That  is  right.  Then  Mr.  Arnold  White  says,  "  Five  years  ago  the  price  paid 
by  Potton  was  I  s.  0^  d.,  as  folio  . '«s."  I  cannot  say  whether  that  is  right  or  not. 
The  next  point  is  "  haversacks,"  in  the  same  question,  about  a  quarter  of  the 
way  down  :  "These  are  wholly  machined,  and  are  made  by  women  only.  One 
woirian  has  received  lately  S^d.  per  dozen  from  Potton.  The  worker  finds  the 
thread."  That,  I  think,  must  have  meant  3f  d.  each,  3  5.  9  d.  per  dozen ; 
though  they  have  been  as  low  as  2  9  d.,  and  I  thmk  a  penny  or  twopence  a 
dozen  lower  than  that,  but  I  can  say  2  s.  9  d.  certainly.  You  see  the  machine 
work  used  to  be  paid  at  8  s.  per  hunrlred,  so  that  I  have  no  doubt  when  Mr. 
Arnold  White  took  his  statements  (there  were  several  of  them)  one  man  would 
say  that  he  had  received  so  much  per  dozen,  say  3*.  9d.  per  dozen,  and  another 
man  might  say,  "  I  have  had  them  at  3f  d,"  by  which  he  would  mean  3f  d. 
each,  while  the  other  would  mean  3  s.  9  d.  a  dozen.  That  would  cause  Mr. 
Arnold  White  to  make  a  mistake  easily.  The  next  point  is  "Leggings  for 
Drivers,"  about  10  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  :  "These  are  made 
of  solid  brown  leather,  with  three  straps  and  buckles,  with  a  lay  the  whole 
length,  and  four  rows  of  seven  to  the  inch  sewing.  There  are  not  many  given 
out.  Most  of  them  have  recently  been  made  at  Walsall  by  women.  About 
2  d.  an  hour  can  be  earned  at  these  ;  the  recent  pay  is  4'i  d.  per  dozen."  That 
must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  leggings  were  paid  at  4^  d.  each. 

25443.  That  would  probably  be  intended  for  4f  d.  "  each  "  ? 

1  tljink  that  4^  d.  is  meant  for  another  legging,  as  Mr.  Arnold  White  took 
evidence  on  another  legging,  but  he  has  not  put  it  in  his  statement  anywhere, 
that  is  the  Post  Office  and  private  soldiers'  leggings. 

25444.  This  particular  legging,  mentioned  by  him  at  that  time,  you  say  was 
paid  for  4^d.  each  ? 

(11.)  4O2  Yes, 
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Yes,  4^  d.  each.  That  was  an  extra  good  price  at  that  time,  from  Almond's. 
I  think  Mr.  Arnold  White  must  have  put  the  wrong  price  there,  as  the  Post 
Office  and  private  soldiers'  leggings  were  given  to  him  at  4f  d.  per  dozen. 

25445.  He  has  given  the  right  price  to  the  wrong  article  ;  that  is  what  it 
comes  to  ? 
Yes. 

254/1.6.  What  is  the  next  one  you  wish  to  comment  on? 

The  next  will  be  the  shoe-pockets,  mentioned  just  under  "  Leggings  for 
drivers,"  "Canvas,  Infantry,  and  black  leather  shoe-pocket."  I  think  that  must 
mean  "  Cavalry  and  mounted  infrintry  brown  leather  shoe-pocket ;"  the  mounted 
infantry  might  carry  a  shoe-pocket 

25447.  Are  there  such  things  as  ''Canvas  infantry  black  leather  shoe- 
pockets  "  ? 

Certainly  not ;  you  would  scarcely  get  a  canvas  article  made  of  leather,  I 
think.  1  think  he  must  have  meant  that  for  "  Cavalry  and  mounted  infantry;" 
they  would  be  brown  leather;  I  do  not  know  of  any  black. 

25448.  Would  the  prices  be  right  for  that  ? 

The  prices  would  be  right  except  "  The  large  at  4  s.  a  dozen  by  Squires." 
They  were  done  by  Almond  ;.t  3  s.  9  d.  per  dozen;  that  was  about  1887, 
and' that  would  be  at  the  time  when  Almond's  were  getting  some  of  their 
work  done  in  the  French  prisons.  A  good  bit  of  work  was  done  for  Messrs. 
Almond  in  tlie  French  convict  prisons  ;  1  have  no  doubt  to  bring  the  price 
down.  Then  at  No.  4680,  on  page  461,  that  answer  brings  on  the  driver's 
leggings  at  Walsall,  but  no  price  is  mentioned.  That  would  be  connected  with 
the  other  ;  the  same  correction  would  apply.  I  think  that  is  all  on  those  points. 
Then  I  think  there  is  something  about  seven  stitches  to  the  inch  being  made 
all  through  ;  that  is  in  pricked  work. 

25449.  Where  is  that  ? 

Somewhere  in  his  evidence  I  know  it  is  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
is  the  regulation  stitch,  but  according  to  Mr.  White's  statement  we  should  take 
it  that  he  understands  it  to  be  so.  But  the  majority  of  things  are  pricked  six  ; 
that  would  be  one  stitch  to  the  inch  less.  In  a  quantity  of  work  that  would 
make  a  lot  of  diflerence  in  time. 

25450.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Government  specify  six  stitches  to  the  inch, 
not  seven  to  the  inch  r 

I  do  not  know  which  way  that  is.  Mr.  Arnold  White  says  that  they  specify 
seven  ;  if  they  do,  six  is  put  in  and  has  been  put  in.  I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
proper  stitch,  but  if  six  is  the  Government  stitch  that  is  all  right. 

0!545i .  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  correct  ? 

1  hat  is  all  I  wish  to  correct  in  Mr.  Arnold  Wliite's  evidence. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

[Evidence  relating  to  the  tailoring  trade  in  Glasgow  is  then  given,  which  will  be 
found  together  with  other  Evidence  subsequently  given  on  the  same  subject.^ 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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Die  VeJieris,  12^  Aprilis,  1889, 


LORDS  PRESENT 


Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Lord  Clifford  of  CnuDLEiGH. 

Lord  FoxFORD  {Earl  of  Limerick). 


Lord  Kekry  {Earl  of  Dunraven  and 
Mount-Earl). 

Lord  Thring. 


LORD  KE^'RY  (Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl), 

IN  THE  Chair. 


Mr.  CLEMENT  KINLOCH  COOKE,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn, 

is  Examined,  as  follows  : 

2.')452.  Chairviun.^  Have  you  inspected  the  books  at  the  Poplar  Hospital? 
I  have. 

2,5453.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  iiumbt  r  of  iiccidents 
occuriing  to  persons  designated  a^  dock  labourers  ? 
Yes. 

254.54.  And  what  was  the  I'esult  of  your  investigation? 

I  find  that  44  serious  cases  were  taken  into  the  hospital  from  the  docks  during 
the  three  months  beginning  the  1st  of  Jannary  1883,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  were  cases  of  dock  labourers  or  not  ;  I  have  also  inspected  the 
out-patients'  book  for  the  nionth  of  January,  and  I  find  that  there  are  140  dock 
cases  which  have  been  attended  to  by  the  m(  mbers  of  the  staff  of  the  Poplar 
Hospital;  but  there  again  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  exactly  whether  or  not  the 
cases  attended  are  those  of  dock  labourers  ;  in  fact  I  believe  that  the  cases  have 
been  much  more  numerous  if  they  could  be  gone  into,  but  I  only  took  cases  as 
to  which,  in  going  through  them  with  Mr.  Preston,  we  came,  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  might  be  termed  dock  cases. 

25455.  What  do  you  mean  by  "dock  cases,"  accidents  occuiring  to  dock 
labourers  ? 

Acciderits  occurring  to  dock  labourers,  stevedores,  and  people  employed  by 
the  dock  companies. 

25456.  I  see  that  Mr.  Preston  is  asked  at  Question  17541  this  question: 
"  You  say  that  for  two  or  three  months  your  books  contain  accurate  information 
of  the  number  of  accidents  to  dock  labourers  "  r  and  he  says  "  Yes."  I  gather 
iron)  what  you  say  that  you  do  not  quite  agree  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  information  for  two  or  three  months  ? 

I  think  not,  because  the  in-patients'  day  book  contains  these  headings:  ''Name," 
"  Age,"  "  Residence,"  "  Occupation,"  and  "  By  whom  employed,"  and  under  those 
headings  certain  information  is  inserted,  but  under  the  heading,  "  By  whom 
employed,"  it  is  very  often  the  case  that  a  blank  space  is  left ;  therefore  it  is 
impossible  in  such  a  case  to  say  who  employed  this  man,  and  yet  Mr.  Preston, 
who  is  the  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  informs  me  that  that  man  may  be  a  dock 
labourer.  And  again  on  that  point  the  foreman  of  the  docks  very  often  employs 
the  man,  and  in  that  case  he  says  he  is  emjdoyed  by  no  one  in  particular;  and 
therefore  there  is  no  name  inserted. 

25457.  Do  you  mean  that  where  the  foreman  employs  the  labourer  the  fact 
of  his  being  a  dock  labourer  could  not  be  traced  owing  to  no  employer's  name 
being  entered  r 

(11.)  4O3  Not 
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Not  exactly  that ;  I  mean  that  you  could  not  tell  the  name  of  his  employer. 
But  there  is  another  heading  which  gives  their  occupation  ;  under  that  heading 
it  should  be  stated  whether  the  man  is  a  dock  labourer,  whether  he  is  a  labourer, 
or  what  he  is ;  but  there  again,  in  many  cases,  the  word  "labourer"  is  used, 
in  other  cases  the  word  "dock"  labourer,  and  they  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  inter- 
changeable terms  ;  and  Mr.  Preston  told  me  that  a  case  under  the  head  of 
"  labourer  "  was  a  dock  case ;  so  tliat  even  with  regard  to  tht  se  44,  taking  the 
44,  there  may  be  more  cases. 

25458.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the  number  of 
accidents  treated  in  the  hospitfJ,  or  by  the  hospital  staff  outside,  occurring  to 
dock  labourers ;  but  I  gather  from  you  that,  as  far  as  you  can  ascertain  from 
consultation  with  Mr.  Preston,  we  may  take  it  there  were,  at  least,  44  accidents 
to  dock  labourers  treated  in  the  hospital  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  and  140  out-cases  during  the  month  of  January  1 

Yes. 

•25459.  Why  did  you  take  the  month  of  January  for  the  out-cases 
I  had  taken  the  three  months  beginning  January  for  the  in-cases,  and  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  some  corresponding  month  for  the  out- 
cases  ;  but  if  I  had  gone  through  January,  February,  and  March,  that  would 
probably  have  taken  me  a  whole  day,  or  something  like  it. 

25460.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  Mr.  Preston  thinks  that  the  three  months, 
January,  February,  and  March,  for  the  in-patients,  and  the  one  month  of 
January  for  the  out-patients,  would  give  a  fair  average  for  the  year  ? 

He  thought  so. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  JABEZ  smith,  having  been  re-called,  is  fiirther  Examined,  as  follows  : 

25461.  Chairman.']  Some  evidence  was  given  to  the  Committee  by  Colonel 
Wallace,  as  to  the  wages  earned  in  his  factory  r 

Yes. 

25462.  He  mentioned  what  a  fair  workman  could  earn,  and  he  mentioned 
also  what  an  exceptional  workman  could  earn,  who,  I  think,  was  afterwards 
supposed  to  be  Mr.  Broadtield  ;  and  he  also  mentioned  what  a  woman  earned ; 
do  you  think  that  those  various  sums  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  wages  that  can  be 
earned  in  the  factory  ? 

No,  I  do  not. 

25463.  Why  do  you  not  ? 

Because,  in  speaking  of  the  lower  prices  he  has  given,  lie  called  those  who 
received  them  poor  workmen ;  but  I  venture  to  state  that  Colonel  Wallace 
knows  nothing  about  the  work  himself;  he  is  not  a  practical  man,  but  some  of 
those  men  who  are  earning  lower  money  are  practical  men,  have  been  brought 
up  in  the  trade,  and  know  the  trade  throughout. 

25464.  But  where  does  he  say  they  were  poor  workmen  ?  1  see  that  he  says 
in  answer  to  Question  24610.  "But,  however,  good  workmen  can  earn,  at 
fitting  valises  at  5  d.  each,  1  /.  8  a  week ;  a  medium  workman  can  earn 
18  5.  6  d.,  and  a  slow  worker,  that  is  to  say,  one  who  has  probably  just  come  to 
the  work,  and  is  new  to  it,  \2s.  6d." 

Well,  1  venture  to  say  that  some  of  those  that  have  been  on  the  valises, 
though  not  exactly  this  pattern,  have  had  a  job  to  get  more  than  15  s.  I  will 
read  to  your  Lordships  the  wages  I  have  taken  from  some  of  the  books  of  the 
workmen.  There  is  one  man  whose  wages  I  will  give  you  ;  last  week  he  had 
done  three  backs,  I  s.  3  d. ;  one  dozen  seaming,  2  s.  6d.;  150  gussets  and  fronts, 
9*.  4id.,  and  350  turning,  10*.  6d.  Now  the  turning  is  about  a  day's  work  ; 
that  10*.  6d.  would  take  about  one  day's  work  off  it ;  that  brings  his  total  to 

I  I.  3  s.  7h  d. 
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\l.  3*.  7kd.  for  the  week;  on  the  seaming  and  fitting  and  gussets  and  fronts; 
you  see  it  would  have  been  10^.  fid  les?,  and  only  about  a  day's  work. 

•2^^6^,  Just  explain  that  a  little  more  clearly,  will  you  ;  you  have  mentioned 
the  price  that  the  man  could  earn  for  valises,  then  you  said  that  something 
else  would  be  lOs.  Qd.  less? 

Tlie  turning  was  10s.  Qd.;  that  was  done  at  different  times  in  the  week  I  have 
no  doubt ;  but  altogether  it  would  take  only  one  day's  work  in  the  week;  any 
■man  being  very  quick  at  the  turning  can  earn  1*.  Qd.  an  hour. 

2546t>.  Do  you  mean  that  that  must  be  deducted  ? 

This  man  had  done  fitting,  seaming,  and  turning;  he  made  \  l.  3^.  yhd.  in  the 
week,  less  7\d.  hemp  ;  that  brings  his  wages  to  H.  3  s. 

25467.  That  is  exactly  what  Colonel  Wallace  says  ? 

Yes  ;  but  if  you  take  one  day's  work  olf  there  you  will  take  off  10s.  Qd. 

25468.  But  only  take  the  turning  off  ? 

Because  the  turning  is  a  much  better  job,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  quote  men's 
wages  who  have  the  turning-  as  what  another  man  could  earn. 

25469.  You  mean  that  this  would  be  an  exceptional  case  ? 

This  would  be  an  exceptional  case.  And  the  same  with  liroadfield  ;  one 
week  I  think  he  had  done  about  600  turning,  which  would  make  I85.,  and  in 
addition  to  the  turning  he  has  the  next  best  job,  and  that  is  the  corner 
piecing. 

25470.  That  is  the  man  who  earned  \  I.  \7  s.  Q  d'? 
And  1  I.  18*.  Qd. 

25/71.  He  earned  1  I.  \7  s.  01  d.  in  one  week,  and  in  another  week  he  earned 
I  /.  18  5.  7  d.,  that  is  at  turning  valises  ? 

One  week  he  had  GOO  turning,  that  is  to  say,  turning  600  valises,  and  for  that 
he  earned  18  s. 

25472.  Earl  of  Zmm'c^'.]  Colonel  Wallace  does  not  say  that  there  was  no 
turning  in  it  ? 

I  think  Colonel  Wallace  would  like  your  Lordships  to  beheve  there  was  no 
turninu  in  it. 

25473.  Chairman.']  What  Colonel  Wallace  said  was  :  "  Broadfield  on  another 
occasion  earned  \l.  18  s.  7  d.  (Q.)  At  turning  vallises  ?  {A.)  At  valises  and 
pouches;  that  \\as  not  necessarily  turning  valises ;  the  turning  vahses  is  a 
special  thing.  (Q.)  This  was  not  for  turning  valises  ?  {A.)  I  do  not  think  so 
(Q.)  You  are  not  quite  sure  about  that  ?  {A.)  I  am  not  quite;  but,  in  any 
case,  a  man  close  to  him,  a  man  named  Wells,  was  employed  on  valises,  and  he 
earned  \  I.  \'6l.  Q  d.  :  he  was  not  employed  turning,  I  know  "  ? 

Broadfield  never  did  any  pouches. 

25474.  About  this  other  man,  Wells,  earning  IZ.  IS*.  Q  d.,  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  about  him  ? 

He  has  done  the  corner  piecing,  and  that  is  the  next  best  job  to  the 
turning. 

25475.  I  understand  you  to  say,  with  regard  to  these  cases  of  men  who 
could  earn  as  high  as  \  I.  \Qs.  7^/,  or  W.  13*.  6  d.,  that  that  is  only  on 
exceptional  work,  and  should  not  be  taken  as  an  average  of  what  an  ordinary 
workman  could  earn  ? 

That  should  not  be  taken  as  an  averajie.  There  are  other  cases  where  those 
that  are  earning  the  best  money  are  some  that  are  taking  a  portion  of  the  work 
home  and  doing  it  at  home  and  bringing  it  in  the  morning,  such  as  sewing  in 
buckles.  1  do  not  know  that  they  were  allowed  to  take  them  home,  but  they 
did  take  them  home,  a  great  many  of  them,  and  most  all  of  them  make  their 
threads  at  home,  which  is  part  of  the  work. 

25476.  Colonel  Wallace  does  not  mention  the  sewdng  in  of  buckles  ? 
The  sewing  in  of  buckles  is  part  of  the  back  fitting. 

(11.)  O4  25477.  Perhaps 
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25477.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  yon  what  Colonel  Wallace  said  at  No. 
24612  :  "  The  price  list  for  the  equipment  is  as  follows  :  the  pouches,  30  rounds, 
all  the  making  except  the  rivetting,  8  d.  ;  that  is  what  I  pay  ;  6  d.  was  agreed 
upon  in  my  price  li?t ;  the  brace>^,  &c.,  2  d. ;  for  rivetiing  waist  belts,  2  d. ;  for 
milking,  ^  d. ;  for  repairing  tlie  coat  straps  and  mess-tin  straps,  {  d.  each  ; 
preparing,  A  d.Si  hundred.  Now  on  the  equipnient  one  good  workman  can  make, 
speaking  of  what  can  be  done,  for  40  30-round  pouches  per  week,  or  about  six 
and  a-hall  pouches  per  day,  at  8  f?.  a  piece,  and  earn  1  /.  Q  s.  8  ^/,"  Do  you 
think  that  is  a  fair  statement  ? 

What  hours  would  that  be ;  he  does  not  state. 

2.5478.  They  would  be  the  factory  hours,  I  suppose  ? 

But  they  are  w(jrking  longer  hours  now  than  they  were  before. 

25479.  lien  Colonel  Wallace  says,  "  I  have  got  a  woman  in  the  factory  who, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  0  better  hand  at  making  these  30-round  pouches,  which 
are  difficult  pouches  to  make,  and  has  actually  earned  more  than  1  /.  6  8  d.  a 
week  ;  that  has  beaten  any  man  in  the  factory.  A  fair  workman  can  earn 
1  2*.,  and  average  workman,  1  /.  A  good  man  at  the  40-round  pouch  can 
make  50  per  week,  or  a  little  over  eight  a  day,  at  4^  rf.  a  pouch,  and  earn  from 
18*.  9  d.  to  1/.;  and  25  pairs  of  braces  a  day  can  be  rivetted  (there  is  no 
sewing  in  the  braces  of  our  equipment^,  at  Ah  d.  a  brace,  and  a  man  can  earn  in 
that  way  I  /.  5  ^.  a  week.  Now  those  are  facts,  and  I  can  show  you  my  books. 
Here  I  find  that  one  of  my  hands  on  valises  has  earned  1  /.  7  Q  d.  in  a  week; 
and  those  wages  are  working  at  the  prices  thai  were  agreed  upon,  and  they  are 
taken  on  the  average  from,  the  time  I  commenced  the  contract."  V\  hat  have 
you  got  to  say  to  t!)at.  Fir^t  of  all,  you  were  saying  that  the  men  take  work 
home  ? 

Yes. 

25480.  How  do  you  know  that  f 

I  have  had  it  fro  u  the  men  that  have  taken  it  home  ;  the  men  that  have  taken 
it  home  have  told  me  themselves;  others  who  liave  known  that  it  has  been 
taken  home  have  told  me,  and  I  propose  to  call  a  witness  after  myself  who  will 
prove  that  woik  has  been  taken  home  from  the  shop  ;  and  tiie  greater  por  ion 
of  the  workmen  make  all  their  threads  at  home, 

25481.  Therefore  you  mean  that  they  would  be  working  lunger  hours  ? 
They  wonld  be  working  longer  houi  s. 

25482.  You  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that  they  are  earning  that  much  money, 
but  what  you  say  is,  that  they  are  working  longer  hours  for  it? 

I  (:o  not  dispute  the  facts  as  to  the  amount  earned,  but  there  is  one  mau 
that  earned  a  good  sum  at  corner  piecing  or  back  fitting  ;  he  earned  a  good 
sum  on  the  valises  at  any  rate,  whichever  part  it  was,  I  do  not  knovt^  exactly, 
but  he  earned  a  good  sum  one  week,  and  that  particular  week  he  had  four  men 
helping  him.  At  the  end  of  the  week,  when  they  had  done  their  week's  w  ork, 
of  course  they  could  have  got  some  more  out  and  gone  on,  but  that  would 
have  been  in  the  next  week;  and  they  started  on  and  helped  this  man  through 
his  work,  and  that  week  he  made  a  good  wage,  but  it  was  not  his  own 
earnings. 

25483.  "^'ou  mean  it  had  to  be  divided  with  these  four  men  r 

I  do  not  say  whether  he  paid  them  ;  1  do  not  know  ;  but  they  started  on  and 
helped  him  for  some  few  hours  ;  that  makes  a  considerable  difference,  tlirce  or 
four  men's  work  for  some  few  hours.  I  have  copied  from  the  books  of  some 
five  or  six  the  wages  that  they  have  earned  weekly,  and  I  cannot  get  any 
average  anything  like  a  ptjund,  and  they  are  men  that  have  been  employed  on 
valises,  and  the  other  pattern  vaiises,  and  on  other  accoutrements  as  well. 

25484.  How  long  have  they  been  working  at  this  pattern? 

This  pattern  has  not  been  out  long  ;  some  of  them  had  worked  on  a  pattern, 
not  exactly  this  pattern  ;  but  I  think  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  other ; 
some  of  them  had  been  working  on  it  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  but  this  order  did  not 
start  till  last  Christmas. 

25485.  I  mean 
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25485.  I  mean  had  they  been  working  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month,  or 
what,  tliese  men  that  you  have  taken  ? 

I  have  one  book  here  for  12  weeks;  that  is  of  a  man  who  has  been  on  the 
valises  and  the  pouches,  and  liis  average  is  13  s.,  less  hemp,  12  s.  6  d.  ;  the  first 
week,  4  s.  2  d.  ;  the  next,  13  9  c?.;  the  next,  14  5.  7  d. ;  the  next,  10  5  d. ; 
the  next,  ]\  s.  3  d.  ;  the  next,  12  6  d.  ;  the  next,  15  5.;  the  next,  13  s.  4  d.  ; 
the  next,  16*.  ;  the  next,  12  s.  85  d.  ;  the  next,  14. y.  8  d. ;  and  the  next,  18*. ; 
the  total  being  7^.  16*.  4^  d.,  which  is  an  average  of  about  13*. 

25486.  How  many  hours  w.is  he  v/orking.  do  )ou  know  ? 

The  last  few  weeks  they  have  been  working  from  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  niuht,  with  an  hour  for  dinner.  Previous  to  that  tliey  were 
working  from  a  quarter  to  eigiit  till  half  past  six,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  You 
see  that  the  last  few  weeks  they  have  had  a  better  chance  to  get  more  money. 

25487.  Lord  Clifford  of  Cliudleigh.']  Was  he  working  these  hours  when  he 
was  only  earning  4  *.  2  d.  ? 

Yes,  about  the  same  hours ;  hut  that  was  the  first  week  he  started  on  it;  the 
second  week  he  made  13  *.  9  d.,  the  last  18  5.,  and  the  week  before  last  14  *.  d>  d.\ 
so  you  tee  it  does  not  vary  much  after  the  second  week  comes  in. 

25488.  Chairman.]  As  to  the  others,  are  they  about  the  same? 
Tliey  run  about  the  same  ;  I  will  read  down  the  wages  of  another  man. 

25489.  I  do  not  think  you  need  give  us  all  the  weeks ;  give  us  the  average  ? 
The  averages  of  some  of  them  come  to  more.    Here  is  one  man  who  does 

principally  seaming,  but  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  had  a  few  back  fittings;  1 
have  not  worked  out  his  average,  but  I  have  got  his  receipts  right  down  ;  I 
have  not  had  time  to  work  out  his  average  ;  I  did  not  take  them  till  last  night, 
and  this  morning  1  have  been  looking  after  a  witness. 

25490.  Read  them  out  if  you  like  ? 

I  he  first  w  eek  is  7*.  4  d.,  then  12*.  8^  d.,  then  1/  *.  8^  d.,  then  18  *.  9  d., 
then  20  *.,  then  21  *.  3  d.,  then  17  *.  6  d.,  then  18  *.  4  d.,  then  20  *.  2^  d.,  then 
20*  2|  d.,  then  21  *.  Oi  d.,  then  21  *,  lOi  d.,  and  20*.  Out  of  that  he  would 
have  to  purchase  his  hemp  and  wax;  and  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been  work- 
ing an  hour  or  two  hours  more  per  day,  and  they  all  run  about  the  same. 
There  is  one  here  with  a  very  low  total. 

25491.  Have  you  ^iven  us  the  names? 

I  can  supply  your  Lordships  with  the  names.  I  prefer  not  to  read  them  out, 
not  as  far  as  tliat  goes,  for  I  think  that  it  may  mean  no  employment  for  them 
very  soon  ;  I  have  no  doubt  upon  that  at  all,  some  employers  are  very  rum  a. en 
to  deal  with  ;  but  I  will  supply  your  Lordships  with  the  name  and  the  wayes  I 
have  taken  from  each  one,  and  give  you  the  whole  of  the  amounts  that  I  have 
copied  from  their  books.  There  is  one  m.an  who  has  gone  on  the  pouches  who 
is  a  practical  pouch  hand,  not  but  what  this  equipment  is  a  little  different  from 
the  others,  still  he  has  been  at  them  before,  and  last  week  he  earned  18*.  9  d. 
on  fifty  40-rounds,  and  his  hemp  cost  him  10|  d. 

25492.  Earl  of  Limerick-']  Colonel  Wallace  says,  at  No.  24612,  "A  good  man 
at  the  40-round  pouch  can  make  .50  per  week,  or  a  little  over  eight  a  day,  at 
A^d.  a  ]30uch,  and  earn  from  18*.  9  d.  to  1  /."  That  seems  exactly  the  sum 
that  this  man  has  earned  ? 

Yes,  that  man  "is  a  practical  man  ;  there  are  not  many  that  could  go  over  this 
man ;  but  that  is  not  a  fair  average  to  take,  18  *.  9  d.,  though  the  price  of  the 
pouches  is  higher  now  than  they  were  before  ;  they  were  previously  3i  d.,  now 
they  are  4^d. 

25493-  Chairman.^  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the  prices ;  have 
you  anything  to  say  about  this  woman  whom  Colonel  Wallace  speaks  of  who 
earns  such  high  wages  ? 

I  cannot  say  exactly  who  she  is  ;  but  there  was  one  at  one  time  working  in 
her  dinner  hour ;  she  was  having  half-an-hour  for  dinner  instead  of  an  hour, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  week  of  six  days  that  makes  three  hours  difference.  That 

(11.)  4P  would 
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would  not  alter  the  total  of  her  wages  l)y  so  very  much.  At  Question  24601, 
Colonel  Wallace  gives  an  answer  which  I  vvould  like  to  speak  on. 

25494.  As  to  the  list  of  prices  posted  up,  you  mean  ? 

As  to  the  list  of  prices  :  "  Do  you  have  a  list  of  the  prices  you  pay  your 
hands  posted  up  in  the  factory  ?  {A.)  Not  only  in  the  factory,  but  read  to 
every  man  when  he  is  engaged."  That  is  entirely  false,  as  it  is  read  to  no  man. 
Some  of  them  have  been  asked  when  they  have  gone  in  if  they  knew  ihe  prices, 
others  have  not ;  it  is  not  read  to  the  men,  and  recently,  since  he  has  taken  mnre 
premises  in  the  other  shop,  there  is  not  a  price  list  posted. 

25495.  What  do  you  call  "  the  other  shop  "  ? 

He  has  taken  one  at  the  same  address,  but  another  room  below,  which  he  did 
not  have  before,  and  there  are  some  men  taken  on  there.  I  cannot  say  if  they 
were  told  the  prices,  but  the  prices  weie  not  read  to  them,  and  there  is  not 
a  price  list  in  the  }oom  ;  there  was  not,  there  may  be  to-day. 

25496.  Do  you  mean  that  the  men  are  ignorant  of  the  price  ? 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  exactly  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  price  ;  some  of 
them  are.  Then  Colonel  Wallace  says  :  "  Nothing  is  done  for  us  out  of  the 
factory  at  all ;"  that  is  at  24605.  As  to  that,  of  course  I  do  not  know  tliat 
Colonel  Wallace  allows  it  to  be  done  out,  but  as  I  explained  to  your  Lordships 
just  now,  a  good  bit  is  taken  out,  and  that  helps  the  men  to  eai'n  a  good  bit 
more.  Then  at  24609  here  is  a  statement  made  by  Colonel  Wallace  to  con- 
tradict a  statement  made  by  me.  It  commences  about  the  third  or  fourth 
line. 

25497.  Colonel  Wallace  in  that  answer  is  explaining  the  matter  of  a  man 
being  discharged  ;  I  forget  what  you  alleged  he  had  been  discharged  for? 

He  gives  you  the  picture  in  one  colour,  and  I  give  it  in  another. 

25498.  But  we  have  tliem  both  before  us  now  ? 

His  statement  is  entirely  incorrect.  He  says  that  the  men  were  at  perfect 
liberty  to  leave.  Those  men  did  not  get  an  t)pportunity  of  leaving  ;  they  were 
told  if  there  wei  e  any  more  grumbling  they  would  go. 

25499.  You  told  us  all  this  before,  did  you  not  ? 

I  did  not  give  it  to  you  fully.  I  saw  the  men  last  Monday  at  a  meeting 
when  Colonel  Wallace's  statement  was  read  to  them,  and  they  said  it  was 
entirely  false,  nearly  the  whole  of  Colonel  Wallace's  men. 

25500.  Is  it  your  contention  that  these  men  were  discharged  ? 

No,  thfy  were  not  discharged  ;  they  were  threatened  that  if  there  was  any 
moiv  grumbling  they  \\ould  be  discharged.  He  said  in  his  statement  that  ihey 
could  give  notice  an(l  leave,  but  he  did  not  give  them  the  chance  ;  he  only  went 
round  once  after  that  and  spoke  to  one  man,  and  lie  told  him  that  he  was 
earning  3  d.  an  hour.  I  iiave  a  witness  whom  1  can  call  presently  who  can  say 
that  Colonel  Wallace  did  not  go  round  more  than  once  while  he  was  working 
there. 

25501.  I  think  we  have  had  the  two  views  on  the  subject  quite  sufficiently 
before  us  ?  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the  prices  that  Colonel 
Wallace  mentioned? 

They  are  not  fair  prices  at  all ;  not  prices  fair  to  the  men. 

2,5502.  What  I  understand  you  to  mean  from  what  you  have  said  is  that,  as 
regards  the  lower  rate  of  wages  earned,  there  is  not  much  difference  between 
you  and  Colonel  Wallace,  but  that  what  you  object  to  with  regard  to  the  higher 
rates  of  wages  that  have  been  mentioned  that  a  gocd  workmen  can  earn,  you 
say  they  are  only  earned  by  their  working  overtime,  or  by  having  men  helping 
a  man  to  earn  them,  or  by  taking  work  home  to  do  ;  that  they  do  not  really 
earn  those  wages  during  the  hours  worked  in  the  factory  and  by  their  own 
labour  alone  r 

That  is  what  I  want  your  Lordships  to  understand ;  that  this  man  who  did 
the  best  work,  and  earned  the  best  money  also,  had  assistance  for  that  work ; 

and 
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and  1  have  a  practical  man  that  has  made  the  valises  throughout,  a  man  that 
made  the  first  twelve  for  C'olonel  Wallace,  and  he  found  it  impossible  in  doing 
thoi^e  valises  througiiout  to  e;ini  1  \7  s.  or  1  /.  18.9.  per  week.  I  think  he 
earned  about  \i)  s.  in  four  days,  and  he  is  not  considered  a  slow  m^n,  but  he 
i.s  a  man  that  has  been  in  the  trade,  an  l  is  a  credit  to  the  trade. 

25503.  Ten  shillings  in  four  days,  you  say? 
In  four  days. 

25504.  That  was  at  ihe  comuiencement,  I  suppose? 

That  was  at  the  connnencemeiir  ;  but  he  had  done  those  valises  before. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  v>dthdra\v. 


LiEUTENANT-CoLONEL  N.  U'lLLOUGHBY  WALLACE,  having  been 
re-called  ;  is  farther  Examined,  as  follows  : 

25505.  Chairman.^  You  heard  the  comments  whieh  Mr.  Jabez  Smith  has 
made  upon  your  evidence  as  to  the  wages  that  are  earned  ;  and  they  appear 
to  be  that  the  highest  rates  of  wages  that  you  mentioned  are  only  earned  upon 
the  highest  paid  class  of  work,  and  also  that  they  could  only  be  earned  by  men 
either  with  assistance  (which  happened  in  one  case;  by  other  mi.'n,  or  by  taking 
some  portion  of  the  work  home,  and  must  not  be  taken  as  representing  the 
rate  of  wages  that  ei'en  an  exceptionally  good  workman  could  earn  ;  have  you 
anytliing  to  say  about  that  ? 

I  did  not  state  in  my  evidence  that  1  I.  17  6  cl.  w^as  to  be  considered  in  any 
way  a  fair  average  of  the  work  that  could  be  done  by  a  man.  I  stated,  I 
think,  in  my  evidence  that  that  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  I  put  that  as 
the  highest. 

2550G.  You  said  the  work  was  not  exceptional? 
But  I  said  it  was  the  hi'>h(st. 

•j.'}507.  Chairman.']  I  asked  yuu  this  question  :  "  i  think  you  mentioned  (hat  one 
man  earned  1  I.  \7  s.  6  d.  in  a  week?  (A.)  Yes.  (Q.)  What  was  he  doing?  (A.)  it 
was  a  man  named  Broadfield ;  he  was  employed  on  valises  ;  I  i.  ]7  s.  Ol  d.  I 
find  it  was  not  1  /.  17  s.  6d.  (Q.)  Was  the  work  any^thing' excej)tionaI  ?  (A.)  No. 
(Q.)  Not  better  than  was  done  in  the  other  kinds  of  work?  (A.)  No;  simply 
doing  it  the  same  as  all  the  other  men  in  the  room  ;  Broadfield  tm  another  occasion 
earned  1  /.  ISs.  7  d  1 

It  \va^  nothing  exceptional ;  it  was  valise  work  ;  he  happens  to  be  a  very  gi)od 
worker,  and  I  ciui  tell  30U  exactly  what  the  work  is  that  he  does. 

25508.  Lord  Thring.]  I  undei'stood  you  to  say  that  it  was  exceptional? 

It  is  an  exceptional  case  of  a  man  earning  such  high  wages;  not  an 
exceptional  case  in  regard  to  the  work  tlmt  the  man  has  to  do.  The  average 
that  1  gave  of  a  good  workman,  I  think,  as  far  as  I  remember,  was  about 
H.  3  s. 

25509.  Chairman.']  Practically  what  Mr.  Jabez  Smith  says  is  (I  do  not  know 
whether  he  mentioned  this  particular  man)  that  with  regard  to  a  man  who 
could  earn  as  much  as  \  I.  I7  .v.  G  d.,  it  could  only  be  done  either  by  his  being 
assisted,  or  by  his  working  overtime,  or  by  his  taking  work  home  ;  that  we  could 
hardly  look  at  that  as  a  rate  of  wages  that  even  an  exceptional  workman  could 
earn  ? 

I  know  nothing  about  menl)oing  assisted  ;  and  as  to  taking  work  home,  there 
are  strict  orders  from  me  and  the  foreman  that  no  work  is  to  be  taken  home  ; 
and  any  work  that  is  taken  home  is  taken  home  unknown  to  anybody  connected 
with  the  factory,  and  against  the  orders  of  the  factory.  If  men  clioose  to  help 
each  other  in  their  work  it  is  almost  imjio-sible  for  anybody  in  the  factory  to 
know  that  they  do  it ;  they  all  sit  close  together,  and  one  man  passes  a  thing  to 
another,  and  they  all  choose  to  work  together;  it  is  to  their  common  interest; 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  that  sort  of  thing.    As  far  as  I  know  nothing  of  the 
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sort  takes  place,  nor  does  my  foreman  know  of  it ;  it  may  take  place,  and  I  do 
not  deny  that  it  is  possible  that  it  does  take  place. 

•25510.  Did  you  take  out  of  these  wages  you  gave  us  what  the  men  have  to 
pay  lor  their  hemp  and  wax  ? 

I  should  think  the  utmost  that  they  pay  for  the  hemp  would  be  1  .<?.  4d. 
a-w(  ek,  and  that  is  the  only  deduction  ;  there  is  no  deduction  for  oil,  no  deduction 
for  fines,  and  no  other  deduction  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

25511.  Are  we  to  deduct  the  amount,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  hemp  and  wax, 
from  those  figures  which  you  have  given  us  ? 

Yes,  that  is  the  only  deduction,  only  the  hemp  and  wax. 

25^)12.  Is  there  any  remark  you  wish  to  make  upon  what  Mr.  Jabez  Smith 
has  said  ? 

I  wish  to  adhere  to  all  the  statements  that  I  made  when  last  1  was  examined. 
They  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  been  shaken.  I  w  ould  like  to  mention  with 
reference  to  this  man,  William  Booth,  whom  I  am  supposed  to  have  spoken  so 
roughly  to,  and  to  have  threatened  with  instant  dismissal,  that  in  one  week  in 
February  he  earnetJ  \  I.  9  s.  9  d. 

255^3.  I  think  we  had  better  not  go  further  into  that  matter.^ 
Very  well.    I  have  nothing  further  to  say.    I  adhere  to  everything  I  stated 
in  the  evidence  which  I  gave  you  before. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


Mr.  jabez  smith,  having  been  re-called  ;  is  further  Examined, 

as  follows : 

25514.  Chairman.']  You  made  a  remark  the  other  day  which  perhaps  you 
could  give  us  a  little  moie  information  about  ;  you  mentioned,  incidentally, 
that  some  Army  accoutrements  had  been  made  in  French  convict  prisons  ;  what 
do  you  mean  by  that  r 

When  I  say  Army  accoutrements,  we  call  the  whole  of  the  equipment 
ttccoutrements  ;  whether  it  is  a  proper  term  or  not  I  could  not  say  ;  and  the 
portions  which  were  made  there  were  drivers'  leggings  and  shoe  cases  or  shoe 
pockets. 

25515.  Do  you  know  when  this  was  done  ? 

I  think  al.'out  1887.    It  might  have  been  the  latter  part  of  1887. 

25516.  Do  you  know  whether  any  large  quantity  was  done  in  that  way  ? 
There  were  some  good  number  of  leggings,  also  a  good  number  of  shoe 

cases. 

25517.  Supposing  it  to  be  so,  how  could  the  convicts  understand  the  work  ? 
The  work  was  not  done  in  any  way  in  a  satisfactory  manner  as  to  the  majority 

of  it,  judging  from  what  I  have  heard  practical  men  who  altered  it  say  about  it; 
but  a  man  was  sent  over  to  teach  the  convicts,  and  that  man,  if  it  was  necessary, 
1  think  I  should  be  able  to  find. 

2551  8.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  material  was  sent  over  there  cut,  and 
that  it  was  sewn  there,  and  a  man  sent  over  to  them  to  show  how  it  was  to  be 
done  r 

Yes. 

25519.  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.]  That  was  done  by  the  contractor,  I 
suppose  r 

He  was  a  contractor,  but  whether  it  was  his  own  contract  that  he  sent  I  could 
not  say  ;  but  it  was  by  the  advice  of  another  contractor  that  he  sent  it ;  and  his 
reason  really  was  that  he  did  not  jmy  such  a  price ;  he  would  get  it  done  a  great 
deal  cheaper ;  and  I  have  heard,  I  caimot  say  how  true  it  is,  that  the  system  is 
to  hire  the  convicts  in  France  for  a  certain  period. 

25520.  You 
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25520.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  do  you  ? 
I  could  not  say  for  a  fact  it  such  is  the  case. 

25521.  You  do  not  know  what  authority  a  man  here  would  have  to  get  in 
order  to  get  his  work  done  there  ? 

That  I  could  not  say.  I  only  know  that  rumour  runs  that  they  hire  a  man 
for  a  certain  time  at  a  certain  price  which  is  paid,  whether  the  work  is  done  or 
not.    That  work  was  done  in  the  French  convict  prisons  is  a  fact. 

25522.  You  could  give  more  information  on  that  subject  if  the  Committee 
desire  it  ? 

Yes. 

25523.  Could  any  of  these  men  you  have  brought  down  here  speak  upon 
that  ? 

I  think  Mr.  Buxton  could. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 


ROBERT  BUXTON,  is  called  in  ;  and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examine  J, 

as  follows  : 

25524.  Chairman.']  Are  you  an  Army  accoutrement  maker  ? 
Yes. 

25525.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  this  occurrence  that  Mr.  Jabez  Smith 
has  mentioned  of  work  being  done  in  French  convict  prisons  for  our  Govern- 
ment ? 

Yes 

25526.  What  do  you  know  about  it.  You  need  not  mention  the  contractor's 
name  ? 

Or  the  man's  name  either  ? 
25227.  No,  not  any  name  ? 

A  man  I  was  doing  a  bit  of  work  for  had  some  of  those  shoe  cases  to  finish 
off  after  they  had  come  back  from  France. 

25528.  How  do  you  know  that  they  had  come  from  France  ? 

They  had  got  the  convict's  number  on  each  one.  They  were  not  the  London 
make  or  the  country  make  ;  the  gusset  was  not  trimmed  oft'  on  each  side. 
1  took  one  up,  and  I  asked  him,  "  Why,  whose  work  is  this  one  ?"  He  said, 
"They  are  made  in  a  French  convict  prison."  The  man  I  was  doing  a  bit  of 
work  for  at  the  time  gave  me  that  answer ;  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  any  name, 
but  I  could  bring  the  name  forward. 

25529.  Earl  of  Limerick.  \  Do  you  know  how  he  knew  that  they  were  made 
in  French  convict  prisons  ? 

By  seeing  them  packed  off ;  and  then  come  back  ready  made  ;  he  saw  them 
packed  off  at  's,  and  come  back. 

25530.  The  man  you  were  working  for  saw  them  packed  off? 

He  saw  tiiem  packed,  and  had  them  to  finish  off  when  they  came  back. 

2553  '  •  When  did  this  happen  ? 

I  should  think  1887,  as  near  as  I  can  guess ;  two  years  ago,  just  about. 

25532.  Duke  of  Norfolk.']  He  knew  they  went  abroad,  but  how  did  he  know 
thev  went  to  prisons  ? 

that  was  the  direction  on  the  cases,  such  a  place  somewhere  in  France,  on 
the  cases. 

25533.  Chairman.]  Have  you  ever  known  that  occur  at  any  other  time  ? 
Never  before  or  since. 

25534.  Never  heard  any  other  man  mention  it  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  amongst  us  workers  that  it  was  being  done. 
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25535.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  a  ■well-known  fact  that  it  was  being  done  in 
other  cases  besides  this  ? 

No,  I  never  knew  ;  but  only  that  one  firm  to  do  it. 

25536.  But  it  was  well  known  amongst  you  that  it  was  done  on  this  one 
occasion  r 

Yes.  Of  course,  we  were  helpless ;  we  could  not  do  anything  in  tlie  matter 
whatever. 

The  Witness  is  directed  to  withdraw. 

Ordered,  That  this  Committee  be  adjourned  to  Thursday,  2nd  May, 

Twelve  o'clock. 
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List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Dolan  &  Co.  for  stitching  Buff  Valise 
Equipment,  on  Contract  dated  16  November  1888  (7127 — 3336)  -       -       -       -  702 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Hebbert  &  Co.,  for  preparing  and  sewing 

BufF  Valise  Equipment,  on  Contract  dated  16  November  1888  (7127—3336)  -       -  702 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  pnid  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Pullman,  for  sewing  BufF  Valise 
Equipment,  on  Contract  dated  24  November  1888  (7127 — 3365)  -       -       -       -  703 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace  for  stitching  Buff" 
Valise  Equipment,  on  Contract  dated  24  November  1888  (7127 — 3356)        -       -  703 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  D  Mason  and  Sons  for  Labour  in  connec- 
tion with  their  Contract  for  Harness  and  Saddlery,  dated  18  Deceniber  1888 
(7161—2049)  '  703 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  W.  Middlemore  for  Labour  in  connection  witii 
his  Contract  for  Harness  and  Saddlery  for  Household  Cavalry,  dated  18  December 

1888  (7161—2049)   704 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sons  for  preparing  and 
stitching  Accoutrements  for  the  War  Department,  on  Contract  dated  21  February 

1889  (7127—3425)   704 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Dolan  &  Co.  for  stitching  Accoutrements 
for  the  War  Department,  on  Contract  dated  25  February  1889  (7127 — 3423)       -  704 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Evan  C.  Nepean,  c.b.,  S9  March  1889 — continued.  page 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sons  for  preparing  and 
stitching  Black  Accoutrements,  on  Contract  dated  !28  February  1889  (7127 — 3424)  705 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Mr^  W.  Middlcmore  for  making  up  Accoutre- 
ments, on  Contract  dated  28  February  1889  (7  127— 3424)   705 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  W.  Middlcraore,  for  making  up  Black  Valise 
Equipment  for  the  War  Department, on  Contract  dated  9  March  1879  (7127 — 3459)  706 

List  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace,  for  making  up  Valines 
for  the  War  Department,  on  Contract  dated  13  March  1889  (7127 — 3459)    -       -  706 

Appendix  N. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tomlin  : 

Prices  paid  for  making  certain  Articles  for  Military  Equipment  in  1885,  by  Messrs. 
Alec  Ross  &  Co.       -       --       --       -  707 


Appendix  O. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  5  April  1889: 

Evidence  collected  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories, 
Sheffield  ; 

Table  showing  the  Condition  under  which  the  Spring-Knife  Cutlers  of  Sheffield 
are  employed  708 

Table  showing  the  Conditions  under  which  the  Table  Knife  Hafters  are  (Out- 
workers) employed  in  Sheffield    -  709 

Table  showing  Conditions  under  which  Grinders  are  employed  in  Sheffield        -  709 

Table  showing  Conditions  in  which  Outworkers  in  the  File-cutting  Trade  of 
Sheffield  are  employed  -       -       -       -  710 

Appendix  P. 

Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Rowland  Mason,  1 1  April  1889  : 

Prices  paid  to  Workpeople  by  D.  Mason  &  Sods  for  making  certain  Articles  for 
Military  Equipment  711 
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Appendix  A. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Hon.  E  P.  Thesiyer,  c.b. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Richmond  to  Mr.  A.  Redgrave,  c.b. 

Sir,  Liverpool,  28  December  1888. 

In  my  previous  letter,  in  reply  to  your's  of  15th  December,  I  stated  that  I  did  not 
consider  that  any  trades  in  my  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  tailoring  trade, 
vrould  come  within  the  definitioii  of  the  Sweating  System,  as  laid  down  in  your  com- 
munication. Perhaps,  however,  I  might  have  mentioned  "  file-cutting  and  tool-making," 
and  "  watch-movements  making,"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prescot  and  Rainhill,  as  those 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  the  definition.  But  of  late  years  comparatively  few  pro- 
tected hands  have  been  employed  in  the  former ;  while  the  number  of  small  workshops 
connected  with  the  latter  have  greatly  decreased.  Almost  all  the  file-cutters  are 
employes  of  Messrs.  Stubbs  of  Warrington,  who  supply  the  material  to  the  middlemen, 
who  have  small  workshops  attached  to  their  own  houses. 

At  Prescot  there  used  to  be  a  very  large  number  of  small  workshops  where  the  material 
for  watch-movements  making  was  supplied  by  masters.  Although  a  number  of  these  still 
exist  they  are  greatly  reduced,  whilst  the  protected  hands  are  chiefly  in  the  larger 
factories. 

The  workshops  occupied  by  sweating  tailors,  on  the  other  hand,  have,  in  Liverpool, 
become  far  more  numerous  of  late  years. 

Last  May  you  accompanied  me  to  a  large  number  of  these  workshops,  and  throughout 
the  year  frequent  visits  have  been  made  to  them  by  myself  and  Mr.  Pearson.  But,  since 
receiving  your  letter  of  15th  December  I  have  visited  some  of  the  more  important  workshops 
with  special  reference  to  your  inquiries.  As  an  Appendix  to  this  Report,  1  give  statistics 
with  regard  to  each  workshop  visited,  as  to  number  and  class  of  hands  employed,  wages 
earned,  condition  of  workroom,  and  amount  paid  by  the  masters  to  the  middlemen  for 
each  garment. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  sweating  shops  are  to  be  found  in  Liverpool ;  one,  in  which 
garments  are  made  to  order  for  master  tailors  possessing  shops  elsewhere ;  the  other, 
where  they  are  made  for  ready-made  stock  at  the  wholesale  clothiers.  In  the  former, 
better  wages  are  earned  by  the  employes,  because  better  prices  are  paid  to  the  middle- 
meh ;  whilst,  in  the  latter,  are  to  be  found  the  worst-paid  hands,  inasmuch  as  prices, 
owing  to  keen  competition  between  the  middlemen,  are  cut.  down  to  a  ruinous  level. 

Several  of  the  wholesale  clothiers,  such  as  Lewis  &  Co.,  P.  Williams  &  Co.,  Lyons  & 
Co.,  &c.,  have  large  workrooms  on  their  own  premises,  but,  nevertheless,  employ  a  great 
many  out-hands.  But  there  are  a  number  of  tailors  who  have  shops  in  important  streets, 
who  send  all  their  work  out. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  sweating  shops,  in  Liverpool,  I 
fancy  they  will  compare  favourably  with  those  of  other  towns,  but  this  is  more  the  result 
of  frequent  inspection  than  the  outcome  of  any  desire  on  the  part  oi  llie  occu)  lers.  The 
tendency  to  overcrowd  is  constant,  and  the  occupiers  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  numbers 
a  room  should  contain  ;  their  opinion  of  overcrowding  is  confined  to  floor  space.  I  have 
sent  a  good  many  notices  this  year  to  occupiers  with  the  result  that  there  are  many  more 
separate  workshops,  and  fewer  in  their  own  houses,  which  are  seldom  adapted  to  be  used 
as  workrooms. 

The  larger  number  of  sweating  shops  are  occupied  by  German  and  Polish  Jews,  who 
rarely  make  up  anything  but  coats  ;  trousers  are  undertaken  by  '*  Christian  "  occupiers  ; 
while  waistcoats  are  almost  entirely  given  over  to  uwmen.  I  have  not  my  registers  by  me 
to  give  the  number  of  sweating  shops  in  Liverpool,  but  the  "  Lnncet,"  last  May,  gave 
them  as  about  230.  During  the  summer,  I  obtained  the  list  of  out-door  workers  from 
most  of  the  wholesale  clothiers,  and  visited  them  all.  A  large  number  proved  to  be 
domestic  workshops  only.  The  hours  of  work  in  the  sweating  shops  are  almost  u.niver- 
sally  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  with  1  hour  for  dinner,  and  half-an-hour  for  tea.  Overti.me 
on  Friday  nights  is  very  prevalent.  When  there  is  work  to  be  done  no  idling  is  allowed, 
every  minute  of  the  working  hours  being  utilised.  But  there  is  rarely  work  for  each  day 
of  the  week.  Some  of  the  Jews  never  work  on  Saturdays,  while  in  other  shops,  Monday 
is  generally  a  holiday.    Work  varies  very  much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)       H.  S.  Richmond. 


A.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  c.b. 


(11.) 
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Statistics  relating  to  certain  Workshops  in  Liverpool  visited,  as  to  Number  and 
Class  of  Hands  Employed,  Wages  Earned,  Condition  of  Workroom,  and  Amount  paid 
by  the  Masters  to  the  Middlemen  for  each  Garment. 

M.  Jacobs,  Epworth-street,  Tailor. 

Employs  one  man,  four  women,  and  two  female  young  persons. 
Works  for  Turner  &  Co.,  Ranelagh-street. 
Coats  only.     To  order. 

Price  paid  by  Turner  &  Co.,  per  coat,  ranges  from  6  s.  6  rf.  to  10  s.    Frock  coats,  13  *. 
Wages : 

1  man  (presser)     ------  is.  per  day. 

1  woman  (machinist)     -----  4s.,, 

2  ,,  „  -       -       -       -       -     3  s.  4  c?.  per  day. 
1      ,,             ,,          -       -       _       _       .  3  s.  „ 

1  young  person    -       --       --       -  2s.,, 

1  ,,  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       1  s.  6  „ 

To  illustrate  how  the  sweating  system  is  fostered  by  journeyman  tailors,  Mr.  Jacobs 
told  me  that  he  often  received  partly  made  garments  to  finish,  because  the  men  in 
Turner  &  Co's  own  workroom  were  out  "  on  the  spree,"  leaving  the  coats  unfinished, 
although  they  had  to  be  sent  to  the  customer  by  a  certain  day. 

This  workroom  is  in  Mr.  Jacob's  own  house,  at  the  top. 

The  house  is  of  a  better  class  than  most,  and  the  workroom  is  fair.  Hands  partly 
Jews,  partly  not. 

J.  Morrison,  Devon-street,  Tailor. 
Works  entirely  for  Scotch  drapers. 

Employs  six  men  and  one  young  person ;  and  two  daughters  also. 

Wages : 

Men  on  piece-work. 
1  female  young  person      -       -       -       -       -2  s.  6  c?.  per  week. 
Workroom  rather  overcrowded.    The  girls  to  be  put  into  another  room. 

H.  Balsam,  Pembroke-place,  Tailor. 

Employs  three  men  and  eight  women. 

Works  for  Lewis  &  Co.    Coats  only.    Ready-made  stock. 

Lewis  &  Co.  pay  for  each  coat  prices  ranging  from  2  s.  to  4  s.  6  d. 

Wages  : 

1  man  (foreman)  -       -       -       -       -       -  %  s.  A  d.  per  day. 

2  men         -  -       -       -       -       -       -  1  s.  %  d.  „ 

1  woman  (machinist)  -----  '5  s.,, 
4      ,5            ,»  .       _       _       -       -            4  s.  „ 

2  „            „  -       -       -       -       -  3s.  8rf.  „ 

1  „  „    2  s.  6  c?.  „ 

Hired  workshop,  detached  from  any  house.  Large  room  of  good  height.  PLmds,  men 
are  Jews;  women,  only  partly. 

Jacob  Davies,  Tailor,  Copperas  Hill. 
Employs  four  men  and  six  women. 

Works  for  Lyons  &  Co.,  ready  made,  and  for  Wyllie,  to  order. 

Coats  only.  Prices  paid  by  Wyllie,  in  order,  5  s.  to  6  s.  per  coat.  Prices  paid  by 
Lyons  &  Co.,  ready  made,  1  s.  3  rf.  to  2  s.  6  d.  per  coat. 

Wages  paid : 

2  men         -       -   7  s.  per  day. 

2    „  -       -  6s.  „ 

2  women  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  4  s.  „ 

1        » -  3  s.  „ 

1       „  -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2  s.  6rf.  per  day. 

1    Is.  6rf.  „ 

1       „   1  s.  4  rf.  „ 

Workrooms  consist  of  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  his  house.  Clean,  but  only  about 
7  J  feet  high. 

Hands  :  Men  arc  Jews,  women  only  partly. 
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Abraham  Pominisky ,  "^'ailor,  Frederick-street. 
Em2)loys  three  men  and  five  women. 

Works  for  P.  Williams  &  Co.    Coats  only,  at  prices  varying  from  1  s.  to  5  s.  each. 
Wages : 

1  man         -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    6  s.  ])er  day. 

2  men         -       -       -       -       -        -       -       -    b  s. 

1  woman    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    3  s.  6(/.  per  day. 

1„         -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    3  s.  per  day. 

1  „         -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    2  s  9  fZ.  per  day. 

2  women     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    2fi.  per  day. 

Workroom:  Large  room  of  good  lieiojlit  on  first  floor  of  his  house.  Hired  from 
P.  Williams  &  Co. 

Hands :  Men  are  Jews  ;  women  only  partly. 


H.  Levi,  Tailor,  Fredei'ick-street. 

Employs  five  men,  one  boy,  and  six  women. 
Works  for  P.  Williams  &  Co.,  ready-made  stock. 

Coats  only.    Prices  paid  by  Williams  &  Co.  range  from  1  s.  to  2  s.  per  coat. 
Wages  : 

5  men  and  boy     -----    from  2  s.  6  d.  to  7  s.  per  day. 

1  woman     -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      3  s.  6  d.  „ 

3  women     -       --       --       --       -3  s.  ,, 

1„         -       --       -'----2  s.  „ 

I     „  ls.6d.„ 

Workroom :  Lofty,  first  on  ground-floor,  door  opening  into  street.  This  man  had 
workrooms  in  his  own  house  in  Warren-street ;  reported  for  overcrowding,  and  notice 
sent  to  remedy.  Present  workrooms  good,  and  lofty,  hired  from  P.  Williams  &  Co.,  but 
still  lives  in  Warren-street. 

Hands  :  Men  are  Jews  ;  women  only  partly. 


L.  Bernstein,  Tailor,  Frederick-street. 
Employs  7  men,  8  women. 

Coats  only  for  P.  Williams  &  Co.,  ready-made  stock,  ranging  from  1  s,  4  to  3  s.  per 
coat. 

Wages : 


Men  -------       -    from  2  s.  to  7  s.  per  day. 

3  women    -       --       --       ---3  s.  „ 

3„        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       2  s.  8  c?.  „ 

1  woman    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       Is.  6c?.  „ 

2  women    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       Is.  2c/.  „ 


Workroom  :  Lofty,  on  ground-floor,  door  opening  into  street.  This  man  had  ovei'- 
crowded  workrooms  in  Pleasant-street.  Notice  sent,  and  warned.  Present  workroom 
hired  from  P.  Williams  &  Co. 

Hands  :  Men  are  Jews  ;  women  only  partly. 


5.  Syder,  Tailor,  Frederick-street. 
Employs  six  men,  three  boys,  and  seven  women. 

Works  for  P.  Williams  k  Co.    Coats  only,  1  s.  3  cZ.  to  4  s.  each.    Ready-made  stock. 
Wages : 

1  man        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -     6  s.         per  day. 

4  men  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      3  s.  6  c?.  „ 

1  man  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -      2  s.  6  d.  „ 


1  young  person,  male  -       -       -       -       -       -  3  s.  6cZ 

1         „  „   2s.  6  d. 

1         „  „   I  s.6d. 

1  woman  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  3  s.  4  c?. 

1      „  ■-       -  2  s.  6d. 

I      „   2  s.  4  d. 

3„  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2  s.  2  c?. 

1       .,   Is.  8c?. 


This  man  had  workrooms  in  his  cwn  liouse  in  Warren-street.  Notice  sent  of  ovei-- 
crowding.  Present  workroom  is  a  room  of  guod  height ;  hired  from  P.  Williams  &  Co. 
Still  lives  in  Warren-street. 

Hands  :  Men  are  J ews,  women  only  partly  so 

(11.)  4  R 
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Mrs.  Mealiiii,  Waistcoat  Maker,  Leander  street. 
Employs  seven  women  and  girls,  besides  herself  and  daughter. 
Wages : 

Hands  on  piece-work,  except  the  youngest.    Wages  range  from  2  s.  Q  d. 
to  12  s.  per  week. 

Waistcoats  only  for  P.  Williams  &  Co. 

Workrooms  in  own  house.  Was  overcrowded  in  May  last,  but  another  room  added 
since.    This  place  was  mentioned  by  the  "  Lancet." 

Hands  :  No  Jewess. 

J.  Lardner,  Tailor,  Brownlow  Hill. 
Employs  three  men  and  24  women  and  girls. 

Works  for  Lewis  &  Co.  and  others.  Trousers  only,  to  order.  Prices  paid,  3  s.  and 
extras  each. 

Wages  : 

Women  (machinists)  -       -       -       -       -       -    4  5.  per  day. 

Others,  piece-work    -       -       -       -       -       -    15  s.  to  20  s.  per  week. 

Three  apprentices  3  5.  per  week. 

Hands:  All  Christians.    Women  chiefly  Irish. 

Workroom  good  ;  not  attached  to  house. 

Thomas  Singer,  Tailor,  Blake-street. 
Employs  eight  men  and  ten  women. 

Works  for  Fleming,  Scotland-road.    Coats  and  Waistcoats.    Prices  paid  : 

Coats       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    1  s.  2  c?.  to  1  5.  9  (/.  each. 

Waistcoats       -       -       -       -       -       -       -8cf.  tols.  each. 

Wages : 

Women    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    1  s.  to  3  .<?.  6  t^.  per  day. 

Men        -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    1  s.  6  c?.  to  3  s.  6  </.  per  day . 

Has  moved  twice  of  late.    First  visit  to  present. 

Workroom  ;  Sixteen  people  in  room  containing  about  2,200  cubic  feet.  Attached  to 
house. 

Hands :  Men  are  Jews  :  women  mixed. 

Abraham  Levin,  Tailor,  Bridport-street. 
Employs  one  woman  and  four  men. 

W^orkroom  at  top  of  house ;  frightfully  hot ;  low  Ceiling.  First  visit  at  request  of 
Sanitary  Authorities,  22nd  December  1888.  Notice  of  overcrowding  and  requisite  venti- 
lation sent. 

(signed)       H.  S.  Richmond, 

29  December  1888. 


Letter  from  Mr.  May  to  Mr.  A.  Redgrave,  c.b. 

Sir,  Leeds,  4  June  1888. 

With  a  view  to  furnishing  you  with  a  reliable  reply  to  the  inquiry  in  your  letter  of 
the  28th  ultimo,  a  considerable  number  of  workshops  occupied  by  Jewish  tailors,  working 
for  wholesale  clothiers,  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Rickards,  Mr.  Dawson,  and  myself, 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  the  result,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  is,  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  satisfactory. 

The  number  of  such  workshops  now  on  the  register  is  rather  over  100,  and  57  have 
been  yisited.  This  number  would  have  been  far  greater  but  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath  on 
Saturday  last. 

During  my  own  inspection  I  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  since  my  first  intro- 
duction to  such  places  some  eight  years  ago.  I  consider  that,  taking  one  thing  with 
another,  they  would  now  bear  comparison  with  those  in  any  branch  of  industry  employ- 
ing the  same  class  of  persons,  of  any  faith,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

The 
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The  results  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  may  be  thus  summarised : — 

Space. — Under  this  head  there  is  practically  no  fault  to  find.  Good  has  been  recorded 
where  there  are  not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  for  each  person. 

General  Cleanliness. — The  rooms  come  out  very  well  under  this  head  also,  but  the 
approaches  not  so  well.  This  is  the  case  in  all  such  places ;  but  great  improvement  has 
taken  place,  and  we  will  give  special  attention  to  this  point. 

Limewashing. — The  same  difference  is  here  found  between  rooms  and  approaches.  It 
is  the  old  story  of  divided  responsibility.  Many  of  tlie  rooms  are  limewashed  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  year.    Those  that  are  done  once  I  have  marked  '•'  good." 

Water-closet  Accommodation. — This,  in  some  cases,  is  certainly  very  defective  and  in 
others  very  bad,  and  I  much  regret  to  find  it  so.  The  sanitary  authority  will  gladly 
co-operate  in  its  improvement,  and  I  trust  that  we  may  shortly  show  a  better  record. 

Only  six  work-rooms  in  dwelling-houses  are  known  to  us  at  present,  nor  do  I  think 
that  many  more  could  be  found. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  c.B.  (signed)       S.  M.  W.  May. 

These  may,  I  feel  sure,  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole ;  but  a  similar  report 
on  the  others  shall  follow  in  a  few  days. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Johnston  to  Mr.  A .  Redgrave,  c.B. 

Sir,  Bristol,  29  December  1888. 

I  have,  agreeably  with  your  wish,  made  inquiry  as  to  the  existence  of  the  sweating 
system  in  this  district,  and  find  that  in  but  few  of  the  trades  is  there  any  trace  of  what 
may  properly  be  so  called,  though  no  doubt  there  are  certain  conditions  under  which  some 
other  industries  are  carried  on  which  tend  to  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages. 

Bristol,  as  compared  with  other  essential  manufacturing  towns  is  more  of  a  mercantile 
community,  depending  on  import  trade  and  the  distribution  of  goods  for  its  prosperity,  ' 
and  consequently  there  is  a  large  amount  of  female  labour  available. 

This,  1  think,  is  the  reason  why  clothing  manufacture  is  so  largely  carried  on  here, 
both  in  the  tailoring  and  shoemaking  branches,  and  why  so  much  work  in  these  branches 
is  done  in  private  dwelling-houses. 

The  tailoring  trade,  both  in  Bristol  and  Stroud,  is  carried  on  partly  in  large  factories, 
and  partly  by  out  workers  for  those  factories,  amongst  whom  are  some  Jewish  tailors. 

It  is  amongst  these  Jewish  tailors,  who  employ  from  12  to  20  hands  each,  that  one  would 
expect  to  find  sweating,  if  anywhere ;  but  on  inquiry  it  appeared  that  good  wages  are 
paid  to  their  workpeople  ;  in  fact,  rather  more  than  the  current  rate. 

They  sometimes  sub-let  some  small  proportion  of  their  work,  such  operations  as  button- 
holing, for  instance,  to  out-workers,  but  they  pay  the  trade  price  for  it. 

Their  workshops  I  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  as  they  are  not  very  numerous, 
the  Factory  Act  limitations  of  hours  can  be  enforced,  so  that  there  is  no  excessive  working 
amongst  them. 

A  very  large  proportion,  however,  of  the  work  in  this  trade  is  taken  by  females  residing 
at  home,  either  in  Bristol  or  the  surrounding  villages,*  some  of  whom  take  a  considerable 
quantity,  say,  50  garments  per  week,  employing  their  relatives  or  neighbours  to  do  special 
parts,  such  as  button-holing  or  waistcoat-making,  for  which,  however,  the  full  trade  price 
is  paid,  the  object  being,  not  to  get  the  work  done  for  less  money,  but  to  utilise  the 
assistance  of  persons  specially  skilled  in  the  particular  operation,  or  possessing  a  button- 
holing machine. 

It  is  probable  that  the  prices  paid  to  out-workers  is  low,  but  the  employment  at  home 
is  valuable,  especially  in  the  suburban  districts. 

From  a  trades  union  point  of  view  this  system  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  tends  to  keep 
down  wages.  A  trades  unionist  (thorough-going)  looks  upon  every  man  who  does  not 
work  in  his  employer's  fehop  as  a  "  sweater." 

In  the  view  of  more  moderate  men,  at  least  every  man  who  works  at  home  for 
less  than  "  log  "  prices  is  considered  a  "  sweater." 

The  object  of  the  trades  union  is  to  compel  every  man  to  work  in  a  shop,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  dictate  the  prices  of"  the  log  "  to  their  employers. 

In  the  best  class  of  bespoke  work  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  their  being  success- 
ful ;  but,  in  the  chief  classes  of  ready-made  clothing,  the  foreign  competition  has  to  be 
met. 

Boot-making. — The  boot-making  trade  has  expanded  greatly  in  Bristol,  and  it  may 
now  be  considered  the  staple  trade  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,,  about  20,000  persons 
being  engaged  in  it. 

There 


*  Hanham,  Fishponds,  Downend,  Mangotsfield,  Coal  Pit  Heath,  Winterbourne,  and  Frampton 
Cotterell. 

(11.;  4r2 
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There  is  competition  both  from  foreign  and  cheap  London-made  goods^  which  latter  are 
said  to  be  inferior  to  the  local  productions. 

This  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  tailoring  above-mentioned,  partly 
in  large  and  small  factories,  and  partly  by  outworkers. 

The  lighter  and  superior  kinds  of  boots  are  made  in  Bristol,  and  heavy  hob-nailed  in 
the  suburban  distiicts  of  St.  George,  Kingswood,  Staple  Hill,  and  Hanham, 

There  is  no  system  of  middlemen  or  sub-contractors  here,  with  the  exception  that  in 
factories  men  very  commonly  work  in  gangs  of  about  six  individuals. 

One  man  takes  certain  parts  of  the  work  at  so  much  per  pair  of  boots,  and  employs  one 
man  at  about  26  5.  per  week,  and  four  boys  at  wages  as  follows  : 

Boys  of  14  or  15,  at   5  s.  or   6  5.  per  week. 
,,         17  or  18,  at  10.<f.  or  12s. 

Boys  can  do  certain  ])arts  of  the  work  as  quickly  as  men,  e.  g.,  driving  the  hob-nails 
into  the  soles,  and  hence  the  advantage  of  the  gang,  by  whose  labours  the  head  of  the 
gang  will  earn  as  much  as  2  Z.  to  2  /.  5  s.  per  week,  he  getting  the  advantage  of  the  dif- 
I'erence  between  men's  and  boy's  wages,  instead  of  the  firm,  who  are  content  to  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  supervising  and  examining  the  work,  for  the  goodness  of  which  the  head  of 
the  gang  is  responsible. 

In  this  there  is  no  sweating  down  of  the  underling's  wages,  in  fact,  I  am  told  that 
labour  Is  in  such  demand,  it  being  an  expanding  trade  in  which  new  works  are  springing 
up  constantly,  that  a  boy,  unless  he  is  j)aid  the  value  of  his  labour,  leaves,  and  at  once 
finds  employment  elsewhere 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  lads  of  19  to  marry  and  commence  work  at  home,  with  a  boy 
or  two  to  help,  and  his  wife  adding  to  the  family  resources  by  sewing  boot-uppers  by 
the  machine. 

The  suburban  district  above-mentioned,  together  with  Bristol  Itself,  extends  over  a 
large  area,  and  would  in  the  busy  season,  the  autumn  month,  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
time  of  an  inspector  in  controlling  the  work  of  young  persons  and  children  employed. 

Numbers  of  children  under  13  now  pass  the  standards  fixed  by  the  school  boards  for 
total  exemption  from  school  attendance,  and  therefore  great  watchfulness  is  required  to 
.see  that  they  do  not  go  to  work  full  time,  or  even  overtime,  in  the  boot-making. 

1  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  illegal  work  is  going  on  In  this  respect,  and  this,  of 
course,  has  a  tendency  to  lower  wages,  and  would  be  considered  as  "sweating"  by  the 
trade. 

The  system  of  cabinet-making,  as  carried  on  in  London,  was  made  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  learn  that  much  the  same  thing  goes  on 
here,  and  that  goods  are  sent  to  London  from  this  district  and  then  sold  at  greatly 
enhanced  prices,  and  also  that  some  of  the  leading  upholsterers  in  Bristol  manufacture  but 
little  themselves  and  charge  high  prices  for  articles  procured  from  the  actual  maker  at  far 
less  cost. 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  direct  attention  to  this  industry. 

In  the  coach-building  trade  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  carriages,  especially  those 
of  a  light  description,  are  sent  to  London  from  this  neighbourhood,  and  sold  at  greatly 
enhanced  prices. 

I  have  investigated  the  system  of  manufacture  in  various  other  trades  in  Bristol,  such 
as  tobacco  and  confectionery  mannufacture,  potteiy,  printing  and  firewood  cutting,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  traces  of  SAveatlng.  In  paper-bag  making  there  may  be  a 
cutting  down  of  prices  by  sub-contractors,  and  the  few  hand-made  nail  and  chain-makers 
surviving  here,  like  their  brethren  in  the  Midlands,  earn  scanty  wages. 

Likewise  the  clay  tobacco-pipe  trade  has  been  languishing  for  some  years,  and  is  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  owing  to  the  fashion  of  using  briar-root  pipes,  and  foreign  competition. 

In  brick-manufacture  it  is  common  for  the  foreman  to  make  bricks  at  so  much  per  1,000 
for  the  occujjier  of  the  works,  paying  his  own  labour ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that  the 
•wages  were  unduly  lowered  thereby. 

I  am,  &c. 

Alexander  Redgrave,  Esq.,  C.B.  (signed)        W.  H.  Johnston. 


Letter  from  Messrs.  Harnmersley  ^  Co.  to  Mr.  T.  Astlei/,  Stoke. 

Longton,  Staffordshire  Potteries, 
Sir,  5  January  1889. 

Eeplting  to  yours  of  yesterday,  the  information  asked  for  would  have  been  sent 
before,  but  the  matter  Avas  overlooked  during  stock-taking.  We  find  that  the  average 
wages  earned  by  women  in  the  decorating  department  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Gilders      -  Net    10 «.  weekly. 

  Paintresaes        -  -       -       -       -      Net    9  5.  Q  d.  „ 

Printers'  Transferrers-  -  .  _  -  -  Net  11  s.  ., 
Burnishers  --------  Net      9  s.  „ 

Deductions, 
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Deductions,  say  1  d.  weekly  (average  of  year)  for  gas. 

The  above  rates  are,  supposing  the  women  to  worlc  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  during 
Mondays  and  Fridays,  and  from  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  on  Saturdays. 

They  are  the  average  during  the  whole  year  (52  weeks)  under  the  conditions  named, 
so^  during  the  50  or  so  working  weeks,  their  wages  are  really  slightly  higher. 

Hoping  this  information  will  be  what  you  require. 

Yours,  &c. 

Mr.  T.  Astley.  (signed)       Hammersley  Co. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Thurlow  Astley. 

Dear  Sir,  Stoke  on-Trent,  8  January  1889. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  Mr.  Cramp,  my  predecessor  here,  has  written  to 
me  on  the  sweating  system.  Though  he  does  not  think  that  the  same  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  this  district  except  by  a  very  elastic  use  of  the  term,  he  has  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing trades  in  which  inquiry  might  be  made  : — 

1.  China  and  earthenware  decorating  in  the  Potteries. 

2.  Shoemaking  in  private  houses  in  Stafford  and  Stone. 

3.  Staymaking  in  private  houses  in  Ashbourne. 

4.  Fustian-cutting  in  Congleton  and  North  Staffordshire. 

5.  Tailoring  am^ongst  few  Jew  tailors  in  the  Potteries. 

I  have  visited  several  manufacturers  in  each  of  the  above  trades,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  sweating  system,  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  term,  as  defined  in  your  Circular 
of  15th  December  1888,  cannot  be  said  to  exist  in  any  of  them.  As  then  the  inquiry  is 
directed  to  the  "  Sweating  System  "  only,  I  have  been  content  to  give  a  rough  sketch  of 
the  above  trades  without  going  into  much  detail. 

*Bootmaliing  in  Stafford  and  Stone. — Certain  classes  of  work,  as,  for  instance,  finishing 
the  boot,  are  done  sometimes  in  the  case  of  the  largest  firms  on  the  premises  {i.  e.,  in  the 
factories),  but  generally  by  outworkers  at  home.  The  prices  paid  for  the  work  in  the 
boot  trade  are  according  to  a  trade  statement  of  prices  known  both  to  employer  and 
employed.  Inasmuch  as  the  wages  paid  are  at  a  recognised  rate,  I  suppose  the  "  Sweat- 
ing System  "  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  The  prices  paid  for  labour  in  Birmingham 
and  Leicester  would  probably  be  considerably  less.  Men,  women,  and  young  persons 
are  employed. 

China  and  JEarthemcare  Decorating  in  the  Potteries  is  always  done  in  the  factory  except 
in  the  very  busy  seasons,  when  some  is  sent  out  to  be  done  in  the  homes.  Prices  paid 
are  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  according  to  a  regular 
wage,  but  the  work  done  outside  the  factory  is  of  ?uch  a  limited  character  that  there  is 
no  competition  amongst  the  workers  for  it,  and  the  prices  therefore  remain  fixed.  I  enclose 
a  list  of  prices  from  a  larger  firm,  Messrs.  Hammersley  &  Co.,  in  Longton.  Women  and 
young  persons  are  employed. 

Fustian- Catting  in  Congleton  is  all  done  in  the  factories  and  none  in  the  homes  ;  a  few 
young  persons,  but  principally  men  and  women  are  employed.  Work  is  all  paid  by  the 
piece,  and  summer  is  the  busiest  season,  when  overtime  is  often  resorted  to.  Wages  are 
paid  directly  by  the  employer  to  the  workpeople,  and  are  on  a  generally  accepted  scale 
known  and  recognised  both  by  employer  and  employed.  The  trade  is  now  in  a  very 
depressed  state,  and  wages  are  therefore  very  low.  Men  earn  from  9*.  to  12  s.  a  week. 
Women  6  s.  to  8  s.  a  week.  Deductions  from  wages  vary  from  \  d.  to  3  c?.  a  week  (for 
marking  the  names  on  the  pieces  and  for  spoiling  stuff  by  making  holes). 

Five  years  ago  the  wages  were  more  than  double  what  they  now  are.  Prices,  and 
therefore  wages,  are  further  reduced  by  the  great  competition  in  the  trade,  a  man  with  a 
very  small  capital  being  able  to  start  as  a  master  manufacturer.  This,  coupled  with  the 
glut  of  stuff  in  the  market  owing  to  the  serious  diminution  of  foreign  orders  from 
America  and  Germany,  and  partly  also  from  China,  has  caused  the  most  severe  distress 
amongst  the  operatives,  many  of  whom  have  been  discharged  or  are  making  only  half  time. 
The  above>ates  of  Avages  are,  of  course,  calculated  on  a  full  week's  work  ;  they,  however, 
generally  work  10  hours  a  day  instead  of  10|. 

Staymaking  in  Ashbourne  is  all  done  in  the  factory,  except  in  very  busy  seasons,  when 
some  is  given  out  to  be  done  in  the  homes ;  a  recognised  scale  of  prices  prevails  in  the 
factory  for  work  done,  which  is  known  both  to  employer  and  employed.  The  scale  of 
prices  paid  for  work  done  in  the  homes  is  the  same  as  for  that  done  in  the  factory.  All  work 
paid  for  by  the  piece.  Wages  for  women  and  young  persons  average  from  9  s.  to  16  s.  a 
week,  the  working  hours  being  54J.    Overtime  work  is  done  in  busy  seasons. 

Tailoring 


(11.) 


Some  films  work  overtime  in  the  busy  seasons. 
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Tailoring  in  the  Potteries. — There  are  several  email  tailors  who  do  outwork  for  the 
larger  firms  in  busy  seasons,  and  also  for  those  draper  tailors  who  have  no  workshop. 
Men,  women,  and  a  Jew,  during  pressure,  are  employed;  and  a  few  of  these  outwork 
tailors  are  Jews,  The  rooms  in  wliich  the  outwork  is  done,  which  I  have  hitherto  visited, 
are  fairly  good,  and  but  few  hands  are  employed  in  each  ;  but  I  have  not  as  yet  visited 
nearly  all. 

Women  are  principally  employed  by  outwork  tailors,  and  their  wages  vary  very  much, 
from  as  low  as  8.?.  up  to  18  a  week,  60  hours' work.  Overtime  is  worked  in  busy 
seasons.  At  Messrs.  Hammersley  &  Co.,  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  all  the  work  is  done 
on  the  premises,  which  are  first-class  both  in  size  and  ventilating  arrangements,  and  they 
are  about  to  make  a  large  extension  to  their  premises.  I  omitted  to  obtain  the  prices  paid 
in  their  establishment,  and  also  those  paid  in  the  "  bootmaking"  trade;  but,  if  necessary, 
I  will  obtain  them  at  once,  as  also  any  further  particulars  which  may  be  required,  by 
Mr.  Oram,  Her  Majesty's  Superintending  Inspector,  to  whom  you  have  referred  me. 

I  have,  &c. 
(signed)        Thurlow  Astley. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Bignold  to  the  Secretary,  Home  OflSce. 

Sir,  Plymouth,  12  January  1889. 

After  a  careful  inquiry  iu  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  Devonport,  Exeter,  Truro, 
Torquay,  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tbat  no  phase  of 
the  sweating  system,  as  defined  in  the  letter  of  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector,  exists  in 
my  district. 

There  are  many  cases  in  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  in  the  tailoring  and 
outfitting  trade,  in  which  work  is  let  out  to  a  contractor  or  middleman,  who  undertakes 
to  perform  it,  and  finds  the  requisite  labour,  but  I  have  not  found  any  case  in  which  such 
labour  is  inadequately  remunerated,  and  the  workshops  of  this  class,many  of  which  I  have 
recently  visited,  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  ventilated,  and  not  over-crowded  ;  the  persons 
employed  in  them,  who  are  generally  females,  do  not  complain  of  the  rate  of  their  remu- 
neration, but  of  the  irregularity  of  their  employment.  When  they  are  employed,  tailor- 
esses  in  these  workshops  earn,  on  an  average,  10  5.  weekly,  working  lOJ  hours  per  day, 
with  occasional  overtime,  1 2  hours,  and  in  most  cases  having  a  weekly  short  day  (i.e., 
4  p.m.). 

There  are  also  two  large  firms  of  costumiers  and  outfitters,  Messrs.  Lancaster  and 
Messrs.  Tippetts,  both  of  Stonehouse,  who  take  large  contracts  for  the  London  firms  of 
Peter  Robinson  and  Whiteley  &  Co.,  whicli  they  execute  partly  in  their  own  factories^ 
and  partly  by  the  employment  of  tailors  and  dressmakers  in  their  own  dwellings.  In  the 
former  case  the  factories  are  very  well  conducted,  and  the  wages  average  12  s.  weekly 
per  head,  I  have  no  doubt  tbat  the  women  employed  in  their  own  dwellings  work  both 
longer  and  later  than  iu  the  factories,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  badly  paid. 
The  only  industry  in  my  district  in  which  I  believe  the  workers  to  be  insuflSciently  remu- 
nerated, is  that  of  tin-mining,  in  which  the  average  eai-nings,  mostly  of  females  and  young 
persons,  do  not  exceed  20  s.  (paid  fortnightly).  Several  thousands  are  so  employed  in  West 
Cornwall,  but  there  is  no  intervention  of  a  middleman  between  the  workers  and  the 
mining  company,  except  in  the  case  of  tribute  workers,  who  take  the  chance  of  the 
ground  let  to  them  proving  rich  or  the  reverse. 

I  propose  to  continue  my  inquiry,  and,  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  sweating  comes  to 
light,  will  make  a  further  report. 

I  am,  &c. 

To  F.  H.  Whymper,  Esq.,  (signed)       J.  H.  Bigrmld. 

Home  OflSce,  Whitehall. 


Letter  from  Mr.  Bowling  to  Mr.  Oram. 

Sir,  Brondesbury,  N.W.,  2  January  1889. 

In  a  circular  from  Mr.  Redgrave,  dated  15th  December  1888,  I  received  instructions 
to  report  tiu-ough  you  upon  any  trade  in  my  district  coming  within  the  influence  of  the 
Sweating  System,  as  defined  in  that  circular.  I  was  also  asked  to  supply  Mr.  Redgrave 
with  a  list  of  those  occupations  in  the  district  in  which  work  is  let  out  to  a  contractor  or 
middleman.    'This  list  1  sent  to  Mr.  Redo-rave  on  19th  December  1888. 

I  promised  to  report  fully  on  the  matter  later  on. 

On  further  consideration,  and  after  recalling  the  evidence  as  to  London  already  in 
possession  of  the  Committee,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  definition  of  sweating  in  Mr. 
Redgrave's  circular,  there  seems  very  little  for  me  to  report. 

In  the  occupations  wliere  work  is  given  out  in  my  district  by  contract,  the  facts,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  them,  show  that  according  to  the  accepted  rate  of  wages 
skilled  labour  of  all  sorts  is  fairly  remunerated,  while  in  many  cases  unskilled  labour  is 
poorly  paid ;  but  whether  the  payment  of  unskilled  labour  is  sufl&cient,  i.e.,  for  the 

labour 
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labour  given  in  return  for  it,  is  a  most  difficult  point  to  decide  ;  the  principal  cause  of 
the  lowuess  of  wages  paid  is  the  excess  of  unskilled  labourers  over  the  demand  for  their 
labour  ;  and,  in  ray  opinion,  this  excess  of  unskilled  labour  is  produced  more  by  indis- 
criminate charity,  and  Mansion  House  Funds,  than  by  any  other  agencies. 

One  sure  way  of  checking  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  would  be  to  check  the  flow 
of  unskilled  labour  into  the  metropolis;  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  checking  this  flow 
would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  a  great  deal  of  the  demoralising  coddling  of  the  East  End  of 
London,  which  has  been  so  fashionable  for  some  yeai's  past.  I  expect  that  all  the  worst 
features  of  the  sweating  system  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Mr.  Lakeman's  district.  I 
have  not  met  with  them  in  mine  except  in  a  few  isolated  cased ;  but  I  have  met  with 
instances  where  the  middleman  or  contractor  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  households 
going,  by  making  it  possible  for  the  people  to  get  work  to  do  without  having  to  go  all 
the  way  to  the  city  to  get  it. 

I  remember  one  case  where  the  father  of  a  family  was  incapacitated,  and  required 
the  nursing  and  attendance  of  his  wife  and  daughters.  They  could  not  have  made 
long  journeys  to  get  the  work,  but  a  contractor  was  established  near  them,  and  from 
him  the  mother  and  two  daughters  obtained  work  enough  to  bring  them  in  27  s.  a 
week;  and  they  were  able  to  attend,  to  all  their  domestic  duties  as  well.  The  house 
was  in  excellent  order,  and  the  girls  looked  healthy  and  strong. 

I  only  mention  this  case  because  I  believe  in  my  district,  which  is  further  away  than 
Mr.  Lakeman's  from  the  big  warehouses,  the  contractor  is  often  a  beneficent  and  useful 
person. 

If  there  is  any  direction  in  which  you  would  like  me  to  make  particular  inquiries,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  I  can  only  repeat  that  as  far  as  my  observation  and  know- 
ledge go,  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  do  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  in  my  district 
as  they  apparently  do  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

I  have,  &c. 

A.  E.  S.  Oram,  Esq.,  (signed)        C.  B.  Boioling. 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories. 


(11.) 
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Appendix  B. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Thedger,  c.B.,  28  February  1889. 


Money  earned  during  the  Months  of  January,  May,  June,  and  July  by  orkwomen 
interviewed  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  April  last. 


.Tfl  nim  r  V 

ill  d  J'  , 

June. 

Julv. 

d. 

s.  d. 

,s\  d. 

s.  d. 

Workwoman  No. 

1               -            -  . 

28  - 

5  11 

15  10 

26  - 

>> 

j> 

2         -       -  - 

6  8 

11  .8 

30  4 

— 

t) 

'> 

3         -        -  - 

10  8 

2  8 

— 

8  8 

>> 

4         .        .  - 

6  8 

8  - 

7  -- 

1  8 

» 

» 

5         -        -  - 

29  4 

20  - 

24  4 

25  - 

» 

?> 

G        -       -  - 

Not  on  maste 

r  tailor's  list. 

— 

— 

;> 

7        -       -  - 

6  8 

— 

5  - 

10  - 

»> 

>> 

8         -        -  - 

er  tailor's  list. 

V 

)> 

9         -        -  - 

Not  on  mast 

>j 

»> 

10         -        -  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

jj 

» 

11         -        -  - 

24  - 

2  — 

8  8 

4  8 

>» 

>» 

12         -        -  - 

Not  on  maste 

r  tailor's  list. 

— 

— 

>» 

13        -        -  - 

29  4 

15  - 

35  11 

40  - 

» 

14         -        -  - 

|.  Not  on  mast 

er  tuilor's  list. 

» 

15        -       -  - 

>> 

16        -       -  - 

26  8 

2  — 

— 

— 

» 

17        -       -  - 

6  8 

25  - 

33  8 

10  - 

» 

18         -        -  - 

— 

— 

» 

V 

19        -       -  - 

24  - 

2  — 

11  2 

5  - 

»> 

» 

20         -        -  - 

13  4 

5  11 

22  2 

5  - 

»> 

21        -        -  - 

Not  on  master  tailor's  list. 

>> 

>> 

22 

12  - 

10  - 

15  - 

5  — 

<> 

>> 

23         -        -  - 

1  » 

» 

24         -        -  - 

34  8 

15  - 

22  — 

15  - 

>> 

25  - 

Several  of  thf 

i  same  iiante ; 

cannot  be  ident 

ified 

>> 

26         -        -  - 

9  4 

18  8 

» 

» 

27         -        -  - 

6  8 

28         -        -  - 

13  4 

22  8 

5  - 

11  8 

:» 

'» 

29         -       -  - 

18  8 

11  10 

35  6 

39  - 
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PAPER  handed  iu  by  j\Ir.  Thomas  Homer,  5tli  March  1889. 


1  8  8  9. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  employers  and  workmen  employed  in  the  small  chain  trade, 
held  at  the  Whitley  Memorial  Schools,  Cradley  Heath,  on  Tuesday,  15th  January  1889, 
it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  George  Green,  seconded  by  Mr.  Joim  Fellows,  and  carried 
unanimously,  "  That  a  committee  of  employers  and  workmen  be  formed  to  draw  up  a 
revised  list  of  chainniakers'  wages  for  outworkers,  on  the  basis  of 

Common  chain  Good  ordinary  Extra  Best 

h  inch      3 .9.  6  c?.  4  s.  4  s.  6  5  s.  per  cwt. 

To  come  into  force  on  the  first  Monday  in  February." 


B.  HiNGLEY,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
George  Green  (E.  Tinsley  &  Co.) 
F.  Sims  (G.  Hartshorne  &  Co.) 
John  Green. 
Wm.  Griffin. 

John  Felloavs  (Fellows  Bros.) 


Thomas  Homkr  (Operatives'  Chairman). 
James  Smith  (Operatives'  Secretary) 
Albert  Homer. 
Edwin  Walker. 
James  Woodhouse. 
Samuel  Priest. 

B,  Hingley,  Chairman. 


(11.) 
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1889.-CHAIN  MAKERS'  WAGES  FOR  OUTWORK. 


Revised  4  s.  List,  agreed  to  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Employers  and  Operatives. 


Common. 

Goo.l  Ordinai'y. 

Extra  Quality. 

Best  Quality. 

"Size. 

Slap  Dash. 

j 

Size. 

Hammered. 

Dollied. 

Hammered. 

Dollied. 

1 

Hammered. 

Dollied. 

Hammered. 

Dollied. 

per 

ctvt. 

per  cwt. 

per  Clot. 

per  cwt. 

per  cwt. 

per 

cwt. 

per 

cwt. 

per 

cwt. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

x. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

10 

50 

- 

- 

60  - 

- 

70 

78 

- 

10 

9 

38 

- 

- 

48  - 

- 

56 

_ 

62 

- 

9 

8 

30 

- 

- 

37  6 

- 

44 

_ 

50 

- 

8 

7 

23 

- 

28  6 

- 

34 

_ 

40 

- 

7 

6 

17 

- 

- 

21  6 

42  - 

26 

_ 

47 

6 

31 

- 

53 

- 

6 

5 

13 

6 

- 

16  6 

31  - 

19 

6 

35 

- 

23 

- 

39 

- 

5 

4 

10 

6 

- 

13  - 

25  - 

15 

6 

28 

- 

18 

- 

31 

- 

4 

3 

9 

- 

- 

11  - 

20  - 

13 

— 

22 

6 

15 

- 

25 

- 

3 

2 

7 

6 

- 

9  3 

16  - 

10 

9 

18 

- 

12 

6 

20 

- 

2 

1  bare 

6 

9 

- 

8  6 

- 

9 

9 

11 

6 

18 

- 

1  bare 

1 

6 

3 

- 

7  9 

13  - 

9 

- 

14 

6 

10 

6 

16 

6 

1 

5 

5 

9 

- 

7  - 

10  - 

8 

- 

1] 

6 

9 

6 

13 

- 

5 

1  bare 

5 

3 

7  - 

6  3 

8  - 

7 

— 

9 

8 

6 

10 

2 

§  bare 

8 

- 

6  2 

- 

7  - 

_ 

7 

9 

- 

8 

8 

8 

fij  l^are 

- 

5  3 

— 

6  - 



6 

8 

- 

7 

6 

bare 

tV 

- 

4  8 

- 

5  4 

_ 

6 

- 

- 

6 

8 

7 

J  bare 

- 

4  3 

- 

4  10 

- 

5 

4 

- 

6 

- 

\  bare 

1 

2 

- 

3  6 

- 

4  - 

4 

6 

- 

5 

1 

2 

9 
Tff 

3  3 

- 

3  8 

4 

2, 

4 

7 

9 

To" 

5 

6  — 

- 

3  4 

3 

9 

4 

1 

5 
8 

1  I 

Tff 

2  10 

3  2 

3 

6 

3 

10 

3 
4 

2  8 

3  - 

3 

4 

3 

7 

4 

rs 

1(5 

2  7 

2  10 

3 

2 

3 

5 

if 

i 

8 

2  6 

2  9 

3 

3 

3 

I 

if 

2  4 

2  7 

2 

10 

3 

1 

1  5 
T6 

1 

2  3 

2  5 

2 

8 

2 

11 

1 

2  1 

2  3 

2 

6 

2 

9 

All  previous  Lists  are  hereby  cancelled. 
4  February  1889.  B.  Hingley,  Chairman. 
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Appendix  D. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Edioard  Squire,  m.d. 


Excessive  Mortality  erom  Consumption  amongst  Tailors. 

The  excessive  mortality  from  consumption  amongst  tailors,  as  compared  with  the 
general  mortality  from  that  disease,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  calculated  from  the 
last  decennial  Report  of  the  Registrar  General,  published  in  1885.  (Supplement  to  the 
Forty-fifth  Annual  Report.) 

It  appears  that  for  the  10  years  from  1871  to  1880,  of  every  1,000  deaths  in  England 
and  Wales  amongst  males  between  the  ages  of  25  and  65  years,  228  deaths  occurred 
from  consumption.  Amongst  tailors  tlie  deaths  from  consumption  between  the  same 
ages  were  270  in  every  1,000  deaths  from  all  causes,  being  42  per  1,000  in  excess  of 
the  general  proportion  of  deaths  from  that  disease 


(11.) 
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Appendix  E. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Edioard  Sfjuirc,  m.d.,  12  March  1889. 


Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Sanitary 

Condition  of  the  Army,  1858. 


Raiio  of  Deaths  per  1.000  of  AJean 

Household 

Dragoon 
G  uards 

Foot 

Infantry 
of  tlie 
Line. 

Civil 
Population 

Strength  by 

Cavalry. 

and 
Di  agoons. 

Guards. 

oi'  24  Large 
Towns. 

,  ^  , 

Inflammat'on  of  the  hiiigs,  pleuiisy,  and  acute 
eatarrh, 

"1 

7 

1-3 

1-3 

Spitting    of    blood,    consumption,  chronic 
catarrh,  asthm?,  and  difficulty  of  breath- 

G-4 

G-6 

12-5 

8-9 

5-8 

ing.'. 

111 

13-6 

20-4 

17D 

11  9 

"  From  this  table  it  appears  that  while  in  civil  life  at  the  soldiers'  ages  the  deaths  by 
pulmonary  diseases  are  6-3  per  1,000,  they  amount  in  the  Cavalry  to  7-3  ;  in  tlie  Infantry 
of  the  Line  to  10'2  ;  in  the  Guards  to  13  8  per  1,000,  and  that  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  Army,  diseases  of  the  lungs  constitute  the  following  propor- 
tion ;  namely,  in  the  Cavalry,  53-9  per  cent.  ;  in  the  Infantry  of  the  Line,  57-277  per 
cent.  ;  in  the  Guards  67-683  per  cent. 

"  it  may  be  stated  that  in  civil  life  insufficient  clothing,  insufficient  and  unwholesome 
food,  sedentai-y  and  unwholesome  occupations,  and  the  vitiated  atmosphere  of  unhealthy 
dwellino-s,  all  contribute  to  the  propngation  of  this  class  of  diseases.  But  in  the  Army 
it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  clothing,  food,  or  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  itself  are 
of  a  character  which  would  justify  the  imputation  that  they  are  among  the  predisposing 
causes  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  the  soldier  by  pulmonary  disease. 

"  If,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  soldier  in  barrack  breathes  a  vitiated  and  polluted 
atmosphere,  it  follows  that  of  the  four  predisposing  causes  above  enumerated  the  last  is 
the  one  to  which  the  excessive  liability  of  the  soldier  to  this  class  of  disease  may  be 

chiefly  attributed  This  one  cause  alone,  therefore,  acts  with  such  intensity, 

especially  when  superadded  to  a  certain  amount  of  exposure,  as  not  only  to  produce  in 
the  Foot  Guards  an  amount  of  the  disease  in  question  which  is  greater  than  is  produced 
in  civil  life  by  all  tlie  four  causes  united,  but  which  actually  carries  off  annually  a  number 
of  men  in  the  Infantry  nearly  equalling,  and  in  the  Guards  actually  exceeding,  the  number 
of  civilians  of  the  same  age  wb.o  die  of  all  diseases  put  together."    (Pp.  xv  and  xvi.) 

"  The  dormitories  or  barrack-rooms  are  very  cimfinod,  the  minimum  cubic  space  allowed 
to  each  soldier  by  regulation  being  only  450  feet,  and  ....  in  a  majority  of  cases 
even  this  minimum  is  not  attained,  and  in  a  number  of  barracks  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
one-lhird,  and  in  some  instances  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  space  allotted  by  regulation. 

The  barrack  rooms  very  seldom  have  windows  at  opposite  sides  or  ends  of 

the  room,  and  there  are,  consequently,  very  insufficient  means  of  ventilation  

The  result  is,  that  the  soldier  sleeps  in  a  foetid  and  unwholesome  atmosphere,  the  habitual 
breathino-  of  which,  though  producing  for  the  most  part  no  direct  immediate  effects,  pro- 
bably lays  the  seeds  of  that  pulmonary  disease  which  is  so  fatal  in  the  British  Army." 
(P.  xvii.) 

The  Commissioners  recommended  that  the  minimum  cubic  space  for  each  soldier  in 
barrack  should  be  raised  to  600  feet  (p.  Ixxvi),  which  is  the  present  regulation  allow- 
ance. 

After  the  im])rovements  suggested  by  this  Commission  had  been  effected,  the  deaths 
from  chest  or  tubercular  diseases  amongst  the  troops  at  home  stations  fell  from  10- 1  per 
1  000  livin"-  to  4-2  per  1,000  living.  "  Our  Homes,  and  how  to  make  them  healthy." 
Cassell  &  Co.,  1883,  p.  502.—"  Warming  and  Ventilation,"  by  Douglas  Galton,  C.B., 

F.R.S. 


23,  Seymour-street,  W.,  March  1889. 


J,  Edward  Squire. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  George  Green,  14  March  1889. 


Copy  of  Mr.  Burnetts  Report,  p.  20,  9th  November  1888. 


Mr.  Green  has  further  furnished  me  with  a  written  statement  as  to  the  average 
earnings  of  his  Avorkpeople  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted. 


Approximate  Number  of  Workpeople. 

Average  Weekly 
Wages. 

s. 

d. 

110  Men  

14 

250  Women 

7 

30  Youths  ------ 

8 

30  Girls  

4 

80  Young  Women            -       -       -  - 

7 

Particulars  taken  from  the  books  of  the  firm,  for  the  week  ending  13th  October,  give 
averages  us  follows  : — 


Nailers. 

Chainmakers. 

Chainmakers, 
2  March  1889. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

Men  ----- 

14 

2 

20 

5 

26  11  net. 

Women  -       -       -       -  - 

4 

9 

7 

4 

*8  2 

Youths  

7 

7 

12 

1 

*]2  7 

Girls      -       -       -       -  _ 

4 

1 

Young  VYomen      -       -  - 

6 

7 

8 

8 

#9  4 

Less,   say  12| 
per  cent,  for 
shop,  firing, 
and  tools. 

Less,   say  12^ 
per  cent,  for 
shop,  firing, 
and  tools. 

*Lcss,  say  12| 
per  cent,  for 
shop,  firing, 
and  tools. 

The  firm  further  states  : — 

"  You  will  see  from  the  above  that  our  average  was  very  near  to  the  actual  wages 
"  except  in  the  case  of  women  (nailraakers).  Our  average  was  7  s.  per  week,  whereas 
"  the  average  of  the  women  engaged  last  week  was  4  s.  9  d.  In  giving  you  7  s.  we  gave 
the  amount  which  the  woman  would  earn  if  she  was  engaged  all  the  week,  whereas  we 
"  find  that  all  the  women  in  the  average  4  5.  9  d.  managed  and  attended  to  their  own 
"  homes,  and  only  made  nails  when  they  Avere  at  liberty  from  their  home  duties." 


(11.) 
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Appendix  G. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  George  Green,  15  March  1889. 


The  Spike  Nail  List,  from  26th  February  1889. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  employers  and  operatives,  which  was  held  In  the  Local  Board- 
room, Old  Hill,  on  Tuesday,  26th  February,  it  was  agreed  that  an  advance  of  10  to  15 
per  cent,  be  given  upon  the  List  of  2nd  June  1888.  The  advance  to  be  paid  upon  all 
orders  given  out  after  this  date.  A  committee  of  three  each  of  tlie  employers  and 
operatives  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  List  accordingly. 

The  committee  now  beg  to  issue  the  said  List,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  faithfully 
adhered  to  by  both  parties. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Employers,  Geo.  Green. 

„  Opei'atives,  R.  Juggins. 


SPIKES. 


3  byi 
3i  No. 


1 1 


4 
4 

5 

g"  „  i     -  - 

7  »  H  - 

8  „  -j?^  and  larger 

Fine  spikes,  3     per  bumlle  extra. 
Boat  spikes,  3  d.         ,,  ,, 
Fine  bout  spikes,  Q  d-  „  „ 
Barge  nails,  6  d.         „  „ 

DOG  EAR  SPIKES. 

2i  bv  ~-      -        -        ■        *  P^i'  bundle. 


2/3  per 
2/1 
2/') 
]/10 
1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

11^  d. 
lO  j  d. 

9h"d 


bundle. 


5 


3 

2i  „  i 

•}  3 

"      •)  B 

3^  >)  i 

4  „  i 

3  ))  t'z 

.}i  7 

O  2    >'  I'S 

4  J 
*    >'  1  fl 

.,1  L 

<)2   "  2 

i 

»  2 

Larger  sizes 


2,'  by 

«>  <  _5_ 

~5  »  16 

•t  5_ 


7 


•^2  "To 

*  >'    I  0 

<ii  i 
"2  2 

4  „  i 


3 

4 
3 


-  2/11 

-  2/11 

-  -  -  -  -  2/4 
.     '  -        -        -  2/1 

-  1/lU 
.        -        -        -  2/1 

-  1/10 

-  1/81 

-  -        -        -  1/81 

-  ]/6i 
-        -        -  1/5^ 

DOGS  or  BROBS. 

-  2/2  per 

-  IMI 

.        -        -        .  1/8 

.        .        -        -  1/8 

-  1/4 

-  1/4 

-  1/2^ 

-  -        -        -  1/4 

-  -     -     -  1/4 


bundle. 


Larirer  sizes 


PliATE  NAILS- Cone  or  Countersunk. 


bv  i 


~4 

21 
3 

-4 

4 

3 

ol 

"  2 

3 

3i 


4 

No.  2- 
No.  1  - 
No.  1  - 


5 

>'  'rs 

5 

'>  Iff 

6 

"  T7 
3 

J5  g 


3 

}'  S 

3 

5>  S 

7 

"  1W 
7 

5'  Tff 


4  jo  per  bundle. 
4/1 

3/10  „ 

3/7 

3/4 

3/- 

2/4 

2/4  » 

I/IO 

1/10 

1/8 

1/6 

1/4 

1/4 

l/2i  „ 
1/2 


LEAD  HOOKS. 


2^-  in. 

3  „ 

4  „ 

4  „ 


2/3  per  bundle. 

1/1 1 

1/4 

1/6 


HOLDFASTS. 


2i  in.  -  - 

3  „  -        -  • 

3?  ij  " 

4  „  and  upwards 


2/9  per  bundle. 

2/3 
2/0 
V8 


No.  1  W.G. 


GUTTER  SPIKES. 

1/5  per  bundle. 

-  1/6 

-  1/10 
-        -        -        -  2/1 

All  lengths. 


-       -       -  1/0^ 

J' 

.        -  1/0 

>» 

2i  by 

5 
li)' 

.        .        -  lllr/. 

J) 

3  „ 

5 

1  6 

-  inirf. 

j> 

3?  ), 

5 

'1  0 

3  (/.  per  bundle  e.xtra. 

4  „ 

1  1 

'3  2 

PIPE  NAILS: 


3/0  per  bundle. 

2/7 

2/4 

2/2 
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Appendix  H. 


P.-iPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  IF.  H.  Walker,  loth  March  1889. 


Net  WopacMEN's  Prices, 

Confirmed  at  a  Meeting  of  Nail  Masters,  held  at  the  Midland  Hotel,  Birmingham, 

30th  January  1879. 


To  take  place  5th  February  1879. 


Entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  London,  and  is  Copj-right. 


lbs. 

H  „ 

2  „ 
2i  „ 

3  „ 

•54  iy 

3  5  )> 

3J  „ 

4  „ 
4i  „ 
4^  „ 

5  „ 
5i  „ 

6  „ 
6i  „ 

7  „ 
74 

8  „ 
9 

10  „ 

11  „ 

12  „ 

13  „ 

14  „ 

15  „ 

16  „ 

17  „ 

18  „ 

19  „ 

20  „ 
22  ,, 
24  „ 
26  „ 
28  „ 
30  „ 
32  „ 
34  „ 
36  „ 
38  „ 
40  „ 
45  „ 
50  „ 


Kose  Nails. 


Bill  Brads,  1  d. 


s.  d. 

16    6  per  bdle. 
15    3  „ 
11  6 
10  4 

9  1 

8  5 

8  1  „ 
7  7  „ 
7  4  „ 
6  11  „ 
6  7 

6    7  „ 
6  2 
5  9 
5  4 
5  3 

5    1  „ 
5    1  „ 
4  11 
4  10 

4    9  „ 
4    8  „ 
4  6 
4  4 

4    3  „ 
4    2  „ 
4  1 
4  0 
3  11 
3  11 

3  9  „ 
3  8  „ 
3  6 

3    5  „ 
3  4 
3  2 
3  1 

3  0  „ 
2  11  „ 
2  9  „ 
2  8  „ 
2  6  „ 
per  M.  less. 


Strong  Rose  and  Strong 
Flemish.    Sharp  and  Flat. 


20  lbs. 

-  2 

in.  - 

3 

8  per 

bdle. 

28  „ 

-  2i 

J? 

-  3 

3 

») 

80  „ 

-  2> 

u 

3 

2 

>; 

40  „ 

-  3 

)J 

2 

7 

35 

Pound  Nails. 


s.    d.  ■ 

S. 

d. 

16  lbs. 

6dy. 

-     4    2  per  bdle. 

8  lbs. 

-  0 

9  per 

bdle. 

6  I, 

-     3  11 

9 

II 

7 

20  „ 

6  „ 

-     3  10 

10 

-  5 

5 

28  „ 

8  „ 

-     3  6 

)! 

„ 

8  I, 

-     3  5 

11 

-  5 

3 

45 

10  „ 

-     2  8 

" 

-       -       -  o 

1 

48  „ 

10  „ 

-     2    7  „ 

13 

II 

.  4 

10 

!r 

50  „ 

10  „ 

-     2    5  „ 

14 

-     2  3 

-  4 

7 

60  „ 

20  „ 

15 

11 

-  4 

6 

;) 

Mop  Nails. 

16 

" 

»           .            -  4: 

6 

17 

11 

-  4 

4 

!) 

s.  d. 

18 

-  4 

3 

S  t  ron  ^ 

4    8  per  bdle. 

11 

)> 

FiiiG 

-       5    2  „ 

22 

" 

-  4 

1 

Back  Nails. 

J^me  Rose, 

s.  d. 

s. 

rf. 

2  in. 

-    5    2  per  bdle. 

2 

lbs. 

-  14 

0  per  bdle. 

24  „ 

-    4    9  „ 

91 
-2 

-  12 

4 

3  „ 

-    4    8  ., 

3 

-  10 

10 

;j 

3*  . 

and  larger 

-    4  3 

34 

5) 

-  9 

6 

r) 

4 

)j 

-      -  8 

7 

Fine 

Clasp. 

4i 
5 

)! 

J) 

-  7 

-  7 

9 
9 

J) 

s. 

d. 

.?.  d. 

54 

)) 

-  7 

3 

;j 

10  oz. 

0 

8f  per 

m.    SO    8  per  bdle. 

6 

;? 

-  6 

8 

f) 

li  lbs 

0 

8i 

24  0 

64 

?) 

-  6 

2 

14 

0 

8f 

20  5 

7 

Jj 

-  6 

0 

2  „ 

0 

8i 

II       16  1 

74 

!) 

5 

10 

0 

Si 

14  3 

8 

-       -       -  5 

8 

rj 

■^2  I) 

0 

9i 

13  10 

9 

r; 

6 

;j 

2i  . 

0 

91 

12  7 

10 

4 

3  „ 

0 

n 

II       11  10 

11 

-  5 

2 

'^4  I' 

0 

9J 

10  11 

12 

;) 

-       -  5 

1 

)? 

34  „ 

0 

94 

10  5 

13 

.  4 

10 

3f  „ 

0 

94 

9    9  „ 

14 

"             ■             -  t 

7 

}; 

4  „ 

0 

10 

9    7  „ 

6 

?) 

15 

J) 

-  4 

*4  II 

0 

10 

9    0  „ 

44  II 

0 

10 

8    G  „ 

16 

)? 

-  4 

6 

5  „ 

0 

104 

8    5  „ 

17 

.  4 

4 

;t 

•^2  11 

0 

lOf 

7  10 

18 

)) 

.  4 

3 

!J 

6  II 

0 

lOf 

7    2  „ 

19 

JJ 

-       -       -  4 

2 

)J 

64  „ 

0 

11 

6    9  „ 

20 

?> 

.  4 

2 

7  „ 

0 

114 

6    9  „ 

22 

)» 

.  4 

0 

Best  Fine,  1  d.  tjcr  m.  extra. 

24 

); 

-  3 

11 

26 

)) 

-  3 

9 

Extra  Fine,  2  d.  extra. 

28 

)) 

-  3 

8 

Wing, 

1  d.  extra. 

30 

JJ 

-  3 

7 

JJ 

B.  Clasp. 


(11.) 


4  s  4 
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Best  Rose  and  Sample. 

Fine  Clout  and  Flouts— co?i^i. 

Rivets — continued. 

s.  d. 

0    3  per  bdle. 

d. 

a. 

s 

(I. 

ft. 

d. 

9  lbs.  - 

3i 

lbs.  0 

luj 

,)cr  m. 

11 

0  per  bdle. 

44  oz. 

0 

6i  per  m. 

5 

6  per  bdle. 

10    „  - 

■ 

6    0  ,, 

4 

„  0 

11 

10 

7 

5 

0 

6i  „ 

5 

5  ,, 

11    „  - 

■ 

5  10  „ 

4^- 

-,  0 

Hi 

10 

2 

5i  „ 

0 

7?  „ 

5 

3 

12    ,,  - 

.5    9  „ 

45 

„  0 

111 

10 

0 

0 

7i  „ 

4 

10  „ 

14    »  - 

5    3  „ 

5 

„  1 

0 

9 

7  J, 

7  „ 

0 

7i  „ 

4 

4 

16    „  - 

5      U  ,, 

51 

1 

04 

9 

1 

8  „ 

0 

8 

4 

2 

18    „  - 

4    9  „ 

6 

„  1 

1 

)» 

8 

8 

9 

0 

84  ,. 

4 

0  r, 

20    „  - 

- 

-       4  8 

6i 

„  1 

li 

?j 

8 

3 

10  „ 

u 

t)  J, 

3 

10  ,, 

22    „  - 

4  7 

7 

„  1 

2 

jf 

8 

2 

12  „ 

0 

10  „ 

3 

7 

24    „  - 

- 

-       4  3 

7i 

1 

2'- 

)> 

7 

11 

14 

0 

10|  „ 

3 

4 

26    „  - 

- 

4  0 

0 

„  1 

3 

j» 

7 

10 

18  „ 

1 

n  ; 

3 

3 

28    „  - 

* 

3  11 

g 

„  1 

4 

?» 

7 

7 

OA 

zu  ., 

1 

2i  „ 

3 

2 

32    „  - 

3  7 

Fine  Flats,  2  d.  per  m 

,  extra. 

24  ,, 

1 

5  „ 

3 

2 

30    „  - 
40    „  - 

3    5  „ 
-       3  3 

Round  Pail  and  Round  Trunk, 

30  ,, 

1 

8  - 

3 

0 

- 

Hd. 

per  m.  extra. 

40  „ 

2 

O'i  „ 

2 

9 

45    „  - 
60    „  - 

4  in. 
4' 

-      3  1 

2  10  .. 

Csk.  Clouts. 

Fine  Hui-dle,  Kent 

Hurdle, 

70    „  - 

5 

-      2    7  „ 

s.  d. 

and  Fine  T 

ray. 

8} 

lbs.  0 

Hi 

J 1 

s. 

rf. 

Fine 

Knee. 

4 

0 

11' 

)? 

11 

0 

Q  1  Kc 

y  lbs. 

9 

0  per  bdlc. 

„  1 

0 

10 

3 

10  ,, 

8 

d. 

5  . 

!,  1 

U 

10 

7 

11  ». 

8 

1 

31  to  4  in. 

-  3    7  per  bdle. 

-  3    4  „ 

Larger 

5i 

1 

H 

)! 

9 

8 

13  „ 

7 

10 

6 

„  1 

li 

9 

0 

14  „ 

7 

1 

Clout. 

Ci 

„  1 

2 

8 

7 

16  „ 

6 

8 

7 

1 

2i 

•) 

8 

6 

18  „ 

6 

3 

s. 

IJ  lbs.  0 

2     „  0 

d. 

6|  per 
7  „ 

.<!.  d. 
m.    13  10  per  bdle. 

12  10 

7i 
8 

1 

„  1 

3 

3J 

8 
8 

2  ■■ 
2  V 

20  „ 
22  „ 

5 
5 

10  ,, 

9 

9 

„  1 

5 

8 

0 

26  „ 

5 

7 

2J  „  0 

7^  „ 

11  10 

10 

„  1 

6 

7 

8 

30  „ 

5 

2J   „  0 

7i  ,. 

11  3 

11 

1 

7 

7 

4 

4  ... 

2J  „  0 
3     „  0 

7|  ,. 

n  ■• 

10  7 
<)  11 

12 

1 

8 

7 

3 

Gate  Nails. 

14 

„  1 

lOi 

6 

11  V 

H  „  0 

8 

9  5 

16 

2 

6 

11 

,1. 

H  „  0 

)) 

9  0 

1 

16  lbs. 

2  in. 

6 

0  per  bdle. 

H  „  0 

H  ,. 

8  r>  ., 

18 

2 

2 

6 

5  ,. 

25  „ 

2|    .  - 

5 

2 

4     „  0 

H  ,. 

8  2 

20 

2 

3  J 

6 

2 

32  „ 

3     „  - 

4 

10  „ 

H-  „  0 

H 

7  8 

24 

r,  2 

6 

5 

8 

40  „ 

3a 

4 

5  ,. 

4J  „  0 

84 

7  3 

28 

2 

8 

5 

2 

48  ,. 

4 

4 

2  ,. 

in. 

4 

7 

5     „  0 

7  3 

r)i  „  0 

6  11 

3 

4 

0 

Cooler. 

6  8 

31 

)j 

3 

9 

s. 

rf. 

6     „  0 

10 

4 

3 

6 

18  lbs. 

2  in. 

6 

9  per  bdle. 

fi'i        0  lOJ  „ 

0  4 

*2 

3 

3 

22  ,. 

2|  - 

6 

1 

7     „  0 

m  ,. 

C  3 

Cone-head  Nails 

same  nrice. 

26  „ 

2^  - 

5 

8 

7i  „  0 

IH  „ 

6  3 

30  „ 

5 

c 

8     „  1 

0  „ 

6  3 

F 

ine 

Csk.  Clout. 

36  „ 

3 

5 

4 

'•»     „  1 

It  ji 

6  3 

40  „ 

3i    „  - 

5 

1 

10     „  1 

5  10  ,. 

2  d. 

per  ni.  extra. 

11 

-     5  8 

Rivets. 

Fine 

Essex.  H 

ur 

die  and 

12  „ 

-     5  8 

Woolding. 

14  „ 

-     5  4 

«. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

16  „ 

-     5  4 

8 

oz.  0 

5  J 

per  m. 

33 

0  per  bdle. 

14  lbs. 

2  in. 

8 

7  per  bdle. 

18  „ 

-     5  2 

10 

0 

fii 
•^2 

26 

9 

16  „ 

8 

2 

20  „ 

-     5  0 

12 

0 

5i 

J? 

23 

10 

18  „ 

2i    „  - 

7 

5 

28  „ 

-     4  4 

14 

„  0 

5.i 

21 

0 

22  „ 

2.i    .  - 

7 

3 

40  „ 

-     3  11 

16 

„  0 

5J 

r 

20 

2 

28  „ 

3     „  - 

6 

5  ,. 

Fine  Slate  Nails,  1  d. 

10 

0 

5| 

17 

11 

30  ,, 

3     „  . 

6 

0 

per  m.  extra. 

),  0 

5i 

16 

1 

36  ,, 

34    „  - 

5 

9 

1  1 

J-i 

„  0 

5i 

)? 

13 

5 

Fine  Clout  and  Flats. 

14 

0 

5J 

11 

9 

Scupper. 

d. 

s.  d. 

„  0 

6 

11 

0 

1. 

d. 

li  lbs.  0 

9     per  m.  18    r>  per  bdlc. 

91 

„  0 

6 

?• 

9 

9  ,. 

r>  lbs. 

8 

7  per  bdle. 

2     „  0 

17  5 

2^ 

0 

6 

9 

0 

6  „ 

7 

6  „ 

2i^  „  0 

n  „ 

15  11 

25 

0 

6 

8 

2 

7  „ 

6 

10 

2'-  0 

10  „ 

15  0 

3 

„  0 

6i 

8 

0 

8  „ 

6 

5 

2J   „    0  lOi  „ 

14  0 

31 

n  0 

6i 

7 

4 

9  „ 

6 

2  „ 

3     „  0 

m  „ 

13  5 

H 

„  0 

<ii 

6 

10 

10  „ 

5 

8 

3J   „  0 

lOJ  „ 

12  5 

31 

„  0 

6} 

6 

5 

12  „ 

5 

5  » 

3;  „  0 

lOf  „ 

11  9 

4 

„  0 

CI 

)' 

6 

2 

Fine  3  d.  per  m.  extra. 
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Clasp,  Mearn  Round  W elsh 
Patent  and  Dunch  Hobs. 


12  07.. 


.1.    (1.  s.  d. 

0    6|  per  m.    28    2  per  bdle. 


14  , 

0 

6J 

24 

9 

16  , 

0 

H 

" 

22 

9 

18  . 

0 

61 

20 

3 

20  , 

0 

6i 

18 

3 

22  , 

0 

6i 

16 

7 

n 

lbs. 

0 

6| 

)■ 

1.5 

9 

If 

J' 

0 

7 

11 

4 

2 

J" 

0 

7i 

)■ 

13 

4 

" 

2i 

3) 

0 

7i 

•' 

11 

10 

91 

JJ 

0 

"'h 

11 

3 

55 

03 

?' 

0 

7f 

10 

7 

J> 

0 

8 

•' 

10 

3 

») 

H 

" 

0 

8i 

)* 

9 

9 

)! 

3J 

0 

85 

r 

9 

4 

T) 

3| 

J" 

0 

8^ 

8 

11 

»> 

1 

" 

0 

9 

8 

8 

4i 

0 

9 

J) 

8 

2 

4  2 

0 

9 

7 

8 

5 

» 

0 

9| 

5J 

7 

6 

)3 

»r 

0 

10 

)! 

7 

3 

)) 

i; 

?> 

0 

101 

!) 

7 

0 

>' 

0 

101 

)> 

6 

6 

7 

I) 

0 

11 

!) 

6 

5 

') 

-'h 

0 

lU 

6 

3 

)? 

8 

JJ 

1 

0 

6 

3 

J) 

1 

Of 

6 

0 

)) 

10 

1 

n 

a 

9 

?' 

11 

1 

'J 

5 

7 

?» 

12 

1 

31 

5 

7 

13 

1 

4 

5 

4 

Bill  Tackets,  same  price. 

Shoe  Bills,  3  d.  less. 

Bound  Bills,  1^  d.  less. 

Half  Fine  Hobs,  f  fZ.  extra. 

Fine  Hobs,  1^  d.  extra. 

>Snap  die  Cress,  2  d.  extra. 

Snap  Taper,  to  .5  lbs.,  I5  rf-  extra  : 
above  5  lbs.,  2  cZ.  extra. 

Hand-made  Square,  2  d.  extra. 

Hand-made  Taper,  4  d.  extra. 

Improved  Square,  2  ^Z.  extra. 

Improved  Taper,  4  «Z.  extra. 

Shoe  Stubbs,  4  d,  extra. 

Clinkers,  3  d.  extra. 

Best  Clinkers,  5  rf.  extra. 

French  Clinkers,  6  d.  extra. 

Best  Hobs,  1  d,  extra. 

All  extras  at  per  m. 

Ridge  Cress  and  Spanish 
Hobs. 


li  lbs. 
14 

2  „ 
2i  „ 

2i  „ 

„ 

31 

n 

3| 

4  „ 

4i  . 
4i  „ 


22  10  per  bdle. 

20  2 

18    4  „ 

17  10 

17  6 

16    0  „ 
15  2 
14    0  „ 
13    8  „ 
12  10 
12  10 

12    2  ,, 
12  2 


Ridge  Cress  and  Spanish 
Hobs — continued. 


lbs. 


6 
7 

n 

8 

9 
10 
12 
13 


s.  d. 

12  2  per  bdle. 

11  C 

10  9 

10  6 

10  6 

10  0  ,, 

9  10 

9  3 

8  9 

8  2 

7  9 


Best  Clout- 

i.  d. 

3  lbs.  0  lOf  per  m, 


Best  Home  or  Tic  Hobs. 


If  lbs. 


s.  d. 

22  10  per  bdle. 


3i 
31 
3f 
4 

4-'- 
.5 

5i 
6 

64 
7 
8 
9 
10 


0  11 

0  114 
0  114 

0  lU 


0 

04 
14 

2 

24 

3 

4 

4i 


693 


-continued. 

s.  d. 

9  per  bdle. 

0 

7 

9 

0 

3 

0 

10 

4 

11 

9 

4 

11 

3 


13 
18 
12 
11 
11 
10 
10 
9 
9 
8 
8 


Bore  Tip,  1  d.  per  m.  less. 
Double  Deep  Ck,  Tip,  4  d.  per  m.  extra. 


la 

-  20 

2 

2  „ 

- 

- 

-  IS 

4 

Countersunk  Horse  Tip  Nails. 

2t 

-  16 

8 

.s.  d. 

s.  d. 

24  „ 

-  16 

0 

14  lbs. 

0    9:'[  per  m 

21    7  per 

bdle. 

3  „ 

-  14 

6 

,. 

If  „ 

0  94  „ 

19  6 

3i  „ 

-  13 

9 

j; 

2 

0  10 

18  4 

34  „ 

-  13 

8 

2i  ., 

0  101 

16  9 

,, 

3i  „ 

-  13 

0 

!t 

24  V 

0  104  „ 

15  9 

4  ,. 

-  12 

6 

2i  ,. 

0  11 

15  0 

)) 

41 

-  12 

0 

3  .. 

0  11^  „ 

14  8 

J) 

-  11 

6 

3i  ,. 

0  llf  „ 

13  10 

-  11 

0 

3^  . 

1    0  „ 

13  2 

54  „ 

-  10 

3 

1    Oi  ., 

12  6 

„ 

6  „ 

-  10 

0 

4  „ 

1  04  „ 

12  0 

64  „ 

-  9 

7 

H  „ 

1  1 

11  1 

)) 

7  ,• 

8  „ 

-  9 

-  8 

5 
9 

)! 

5  „ 

1  14  ,. 

10  10 

9  „ 

-  8 

4 

)' 

Wherry 

Clench. 

10  „ 

-  8 

0 

d. 

11  „ 

-  7 

6 

r 

18  oz. 

-    26    4  pel 

bdle. 

12  ,. 

-  7 

6 

U  lb. 

-    24  8 

13  „ 

7 

2 

14 

-    21  8 

14 

-  6 

9 

2  „ 

-    18  4 

» 

16  „ 

-  (i 

8 

24 

-    16  0 

31 

18  „ 

-  6 

3 

3  „ 

4  „ 

-  13  11 

-  11  0 

r 
j; 

Flemish  Tacl 

iS. 

d. 

Rose  Clench. 

4  to  14  oz. 

54 

per  m. 

2  d.  per  m.  over  Rose, 

16  „  18 

ft 

5| 

20  - 

6 

Slender  Clench. 

24  - 

6i 

3  d.  per  m.  over  Eose. 

Best  and  Fine  Flemish  Tacks. 

d. 

Fine  Brush. 

1   to  2  oz 

H 

per  m. 

,9.  d. 

24  „  4 

7| 

18  to  20  oz. 

-     0  11 

per  m. 

5    „  9 

?? 

74 

5? 

n  ■ 

-     0  111 

10  - 

*  4 

H  ■ 

-    0  114 

12  to  14  oz 

8 

2 

-     1  0 

?! 

16  - 

8i 

)j 

2J 

-     1  Oi 

J> 

18  to  20  oz 

84 

24  ■ 

-     1  Oi 

yr 

24  ■ 

8i 

!J 

93 
3 

-  1  1 

-  1  14 

)» 
)J 

Best  Clout. 

s. 

d. 

X. 

d. 

Round  Heads. 

IJ  lbs. 

0 

9  per 

m.  18 

5 

per  bdle. 

s.  d. 

2  „ 

0 

94  V 

17 

5 

7   to  10  oz. 

-     0  61 

per  m. 

^4  I' 

0 

9|  „ 

15 

11 

12  „ 

20 

-     0  7 

>> 

24  „ 

0 

10  „ 

15 

0 

); 

14 

-    0  74 

93 

^^4  It 

0 

104  „ 

14 

14 

If 

-     0  8 

(11.) 
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Round  Clout. 

s.  d. 


2  and  2^  lbs. 

0 

8f  per  m. 

2i 

0 

3 

0 

10 

5 

1 

Oi 

7 

1 

21 

Battins. 

j>'. 

d. 

0 

2 

per  m 

7  S 

0 

!? 

1  (1  11 

lU    „      11  „ 

5 

12  oz.  - 

0 

2 

14  .,  - 

0 

1  fi 

lO  „  - 

0 

6 

1  8  fn  9A 

Q 

±2  AOb. 

n 
u 

7 

IS. 

Q 

*  2 

J. 

Q 

8 

2*  „ 

- 

0 

8i 

H  „ 

0 

8i 

2f  „ 

0 

9 

3  and  3^  lbs. 

0 

94 

3» 

4  lbs. 

0 

10 

0 

104 

„ 

J) 

0 

111 

,. 

6  „ 

1 

0^ 

)5 

Fine  Battins. 

s. 

d. 

1  to  2  oz.  - 

0 

per  ni 

2i_  oz. 

0 

5S 

i 

0 

.5  ,, 

i  ill. 

0 

6  „ 

0 

-'2 

7  „ 

0 

5| 

8 

H  hi.  - 

0 

5J 

"4 

9  „ 

0 

5J 

4 

10  and  11  oz. 

f  in. 

0 

r. 

12  oz. 

0 

14  „  -  - 

|in.  - 

0 

Gf 

16   „  - 

0 

7 

18   „  - 

1  in.  - 

0 

'  4 

20   „  -  - 

0 

'  4 

!> 

U  lbs. 

l^iu.  - 

0 

81 

1|  „ 

0 

0 

2  „ 

liiu.  - 

0 

94 

2*  „ 

0 

9f 

JT 

Hin.  - 

0 

10 

?J 

2|  „ 

0 

10,^ 

3  „ 

0 

11 

H  „ 

If  in.  - 

0 

11 

73 

Fine  Battins — 

■continued. 

s.  d. 

4 

lbs. 

0  114  per  m. 

4i 

1    0  „ 

5 

,,         •    2  in.  - 

1  u  „ 

6 

V           •     2^  a 

1    2  „ 

7 

J)        -    2^  ,, 

1    3  „ 

Extra  Fine,  1  d.  over  to  18  oz.; 

above,  l^d. 


Double  Extra,  2d.  over  to  1  in.; 

above,  3  d. 
Treble  Extra,  3  d.  over  to  1  in.; 

above,  44  rf. 

Coach  Brads  and  Fine  Flat  Battins, 
1  d.  extra. 


Iron  Tacks. 


s. 

d. 

16  oz.  to  1 

ilb.  - 

■  0 

64  per  m. 

14  oz. 

-  0 

6f  „ 

-  0 

7  „ 

2  and  2^ 

oz. 

-  0 

n  „ 

21  oz. 

-  0 

'  2  '? 

2^  „ 

-  0 

n  „ 

3  „ 

-  0 

^2  !! 

-  0 

8i  „ 

4  to  44 

oz. 

-  0 

94  . 

Best,  1  d. 

extra. 

Fine,  1 J  d.  extra 

Tenter  Hooks. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

H  lbs. 

1 

04  per  m 

35 

0  per  bdle 

'■2  ;! 

1 

"4  I) 

29 

9  „ 

la 

1 

1 

26 

7 

2  ., 

1 

14 

24 

9  „ 

1 

If 

22 

5  ,, 

^2  :i 

1 

2 

21 

0 

3  „ 

1 

3 

19 

2 

'>2       >  1 

1 

34 

17 

0 

4  „ 

1 

15 

H 

1 

H  ; 

14 

1 

1 

04  i> 

14 

0 

6 

1 

64 

12 

4 

7  „ 

1 

7> 

11 

5 

8  ., 

1 

9 

10 

9  ., 

1 

10 

10 

5  ., 

10  „ 

1 

104  .. 

9 

7  „ 

12  ., 

2 

04 

8 

10  ,, 

li  . 

2 

21 

8 

2 

16  „ 

2 

•^i  JJ 

7 

8 

18  „ 

2 

7 

2 

20  „ 

2 

7  „ 

(5 

11  „ 

Tenter  Hooks — continued. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

24  lbs.    2    94  per  m.     6    3  per  bdle, 

28  2  114     „  5    9  „ 

Round  Bill,  2  d.  per  m.  extra. 

Pine  Hooks,  2  d.  per  m.  extra. 

Tuckers,  1  s.  per  m.  extra. 

Fine  Tuckers,  1  s.  6d.  per  m.  extra. 

Cloth  Hooks,  6  d.  per  m.  extra  to  5  lbs.; 
above  5  lbs.,  8  d.  per  m.  extra. 

Barrel  Hooks,  price  as  Common  Clout. 


•  Yields. 


24  to  4  oz.  - 

30  lbs. 

5  oz.  - 

6  „  

33  „ 

1    „  - 

35  „ 

8  and  9  oz.  - 

36  „ 

10  oz.  

364  „ 

11  „  

37  „ 

12  and  13  oz.       -      .  . 

39  „ 

14  oz.  • 

40  „ 

15  „  

41  „ 

1  lb.  to  14  lb.      -       -  - 

42  „ 

li  lb.  

43  „ 

2  and  2i  lbs. 

44  „ 

2i       24             .       .  . 

45  „ 

3    .,   44  ., 

46  ,, 

5    „   G     „        -       .  - 

48  „ 

7  lbs.  

49  „ 

8  „  

50  „ 

9  and  11  lbs. 

51  „ 

12    „   14   .,        -       .  - 

52  „ 

15  lbs.  

524  „ 

16  and  19  lbs. 

53  „ 

20  lbs.  

.JO2  „ 

22    .,  and  larger  - 

54  „ 

Cooler,  Fine  Essex  Hurdle 

and  Woolding. 

2  in.  -       -       .       -  . 

•50  lbs. 

2^ 

50  ,, 

24 

51  „ 

Fine  Hurdle. 

9  to  11  lbs.  -      -       -  - 

50  lbs. 

12  „  17   „    -       -       -  - 

51  „ 

18  lbs.  and  larger 

52  „ 

Fine  Tray. 

2  and  2^  in.        -       -  -  51  lbs. 

2^  JJ  3     .J         -       -  -  52  J} 

82-  ill.  and  larger        -  -  53  „ 
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Appendix  I. 


PAPER S3handed"in  by  Mr.  B.  Hingky,  m.p.,  21  March  1889. 


* 

DUMMY  OR  FALSE  CERTIFICATE. 


Ceadley  Heath  Chain  Testing  Works. 


This  is  to  certify  that  a  |th-inch  short  link  chain,  15  fathoms  in  length,  and  weighing 
Ton.  Cwt.  Qrs.  Lbs. 

0:1:2:0  has  been  proved  and  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  degi-ee  of  tension 

To7i.      Cwt.    Qrs.  Lb. 
equal  to    1    :    12    :    2    :    0,  being  the  Admiralty  test. 

A.B.  No.  270  stamped  on  the  end  link. 

(signed)       James  Billingham,  Superintendent. 

24  February  1888. 


DUMMY  OR  FALSE  CERTIFICATE. 


Cradeey  Heath  Chain  Testing  Works. 

This  is  to  certify  that  a  short  link  chain  cable  |th,  15  fathoms  in  length,  and  weighing 
Tons.     Cwt.    Qrs.  Lbs. 

0:3:2:10    has  beefi  proved  and  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  degree  of 
Tons,    Cwt.    Qrs.  Lbs. 
tension  equal  to  4    :    12    :    2    :    0  being  the  Admiralty  test. 


No.      stamped  on  the  end  link.    T.  P.  li 

(signed)        Thomas  Coley,  Superintendent. 

22  February  1888. 


DUMMY  OR  FALSE  CERTIFICATE. 


Cradley  Heath  Chain  Testing  Works. 


This  is  to  certify  that  a  %  short  link  cable  chain,  15  fathoms  in  length,  and  weighing 
Tons.     Cwt.     Qrs.  lbs. 

0    :    5    :    0    :    14    has  been  proved  and  found  capable  of  sustaining  a  degree  of 
Tons.     Cwt.    Qrs.  lbs. 
tension  equal  to  6    :    15    :    0    :    0,  being  the  Admiralty  Test. 

No.  167  stamped  on  the  end  link. 

(signed)       J.  Williams,  Superintendent. 

22  February  1""'^ 


(11.) 
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AUTHORIZED  CERTIFICATE  OF  TEST  FOR  SMALL  CHAINS. 


Proving  House. — Netherton. 


[This  Form  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  Certificate  of  Test  of  Chain  Cables  or  Anchors.] 
No.  6003 

Netherton,  188  . 

This  is  to  certify  that*  weighing      ctvt.      (jrs.      lbs.,  has  been  tested  tO' 

tons.      civt.      qrs.      lbs ,  and  subsequently  examined,   and  did  not  show  any 
defect,  and  has  been  niarkedf 

N.B. — This  Certificate  is  not  granted  under  the  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Acts,  nor  is 
it  intended  to  certify  that  any  test  has  been  applied  to  the  above-named  article  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Chain  Cable  and  Anchor  Acts,  or  of  any  Act. 

Length  of  Link  inches. 
Breadth  of  ditto  inches. 

Superintendent, 

*  Here  describe  the  Article  tested. 

t  Here  describe  the  Marks,  which  must  not  be  the  same  as  those  used  for  marking^ 
Chain  Cables  or  Anchors. 


AUTHORIZED  CERTIFICATE. 


Lloyd's  Proving  House — Netherton,  for  Testing  Anchors  and  Chain  Cables. 


Licensed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  under  the  Chain  Cables  and  Anchors  Acts,  1864,  to 
1874  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  27 ;  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  101,  and  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  51). 

L.P.H.— N.  BT. 

Breaking  Machine  No.  Oico 
Tensile  Machine  No.  ./^°  ' 

No.  of  this  Certificate  .  Netherton,  near  Dudley,  188  . 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Chain  Cable  described  herein  has  been  proved 

at  the  above  establishment  to  the  appropriate  strains  for  the  size  of  cable,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Schedule  of  the  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  12th  day  of  May  1874,  which  Order  in 
Council  specifies  the  various  breaking  and  tensile  strains  to  be  applied  to  Chain  Cables,, 
by  Apparatus  and  Machinery  licensed  subsequently  to  the  1st  of  January  1873,  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  at  present  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  has  been  examined, 
after  having  been  tested,  weighed,  and  marked  as  under;  and  that  the  following 
particulars  are  correct. 


Total  length  of  Chain 


Size  inch 


Link 


Weight 

No.  of  Shackles 


Breaking  Strain  (a])i)licd  by  Machine  No. 
15  fathoms. 

Tensile  Strain  (applied  bv  Machine  No.  ). 
Mark  L.P.H.— N.  BT. 

Maker's  Name  .    Intended  for  Ship 

Per 

Witness  my  hand, 


Cwt.    qrs.  lbs. 
Joining  End 

)  to  3  Links  cut  out  of  each  length  of 


Number  of  Swivels 
Length  of  Link 
Breadth  of  ditto 


Ton^ 


Superintendent 

Appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping, 

This  form  of  Certificate  is  only  to  be  used  when  Cables  are  tested  in 
accordance  with  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  12th  May  1874. 
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Appendix  K. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Mahon,  29  March  1889. 


SCHEME  for  the  Re-organisation  of  the  Chain  and  Nail-making  Industry,  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Mahon.  Approved  by  the  Midland  Counties  Trades  Federation,  and  by 
a  Special  Committee  of  Nail  and  Chain-makers  selected  by  that  Body. 

The  re- organisation  of  the  chain-making  industry  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 
The  capital  required  is  small;  the  total  number  of  chain-makers  does  not  exceed  3,000. 
The  whole  industry  is  confined  to  a  few  towns  grouped  closely  together,  and  the  foreign 
competition  counts  for  nothing. 

At  present  the  chain-maker  does  his  work  in  a  little  smithy  near  his  dwelling.  He  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  "fogger"  (sweater),  who  supplies  liim  with  material  and  pays 
him  for  his  labour.  He  is  the  prey  of  a  host  of  profit-mongering  middlemen,  who 
secure  at  least  a  dozen  different  profits  off  the  chain  from  the  time  the  iron  leaves 
the  manufacturer  till  the  finished  chain  reaches  the  user.  The  market  price  of 
chains  is  quite  high  enough  to  give  the  chain-maker  a  wage  that  would  at  least  put  him 
on  an  equality  with  other  skilled  artizans  ;  but  it  is  divided  up  amongst  a  number  of 
people  who  do  no  useful  part  of  the  work,  either  of  making  or  distributing  chains,  and 
only  a  small  fraction,  a  bare  subsistence,  ever  reaches  the  labourer. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  such  a  re -organisation  of  the  industry  as  will' 
enable  the  chain-makers,  (1)  to  obtain  the  iron  direct  from  the  manufacturer  at  its 
market  price ;  (2)  to  avail  themselves  of  the  most  improved  means  of  production,  the 
most  economical  arrangement  of  their  work,  and  the  healthiest  physical  conditions  in 
which  to  perform  it ;  (3)  to  sell  the  products  of  their  labour  direct  to  those  who  want  to 
use  them,  instead  of  to  dealers,  whose  only  object  is  to  retain  a  large  profit,  as  the  chains 
pass  through  their  hands.    Two  ways  of  effecting  this  are  proposed : — 

I.  That  Parliament  should  grant  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  the  local  co- 
operative productive  societies  to  build  suitable  workshops,  lay  down  working  plant,  and 
establish  agencies  for  carrying  on  the  production  and  sale  of  chains  and  hand-made  nails. 
A  commission  could  be  appointed  to  supervise  the  spending  of  the  grant,  and  to  assist 
the  chain-makers  in  obtaining  the  commercial  organisation,  which,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ductive, is  essential  to  their  success. 

II.  The  second  proposal  is  that  an  Act  of  Pai'liament  should  be  passed,  creatino-  a 
local  board  elected  by  the  chain-makers,  with  the  same  power  of  erecting  and  equippino- 
workshops  and  managing  them,  as  a  school  board  has  of  providing  schools  and  managino- 
education.    The  more  important  details  are  as  follows  : — 

Constitution  of  BoarcL — The  board  would  consist  of,  say,  10  members,  and  would  hold 
office  ior  one  year.  Every  adult  chain-maker,  male  and  female,  would  have  the  right  of 
voting.  The  members  would  be  paid,  and  besides  deliberating  and  directing  the  general 
affairs,  would  be  the  practical  superintendents  of  the  workshops. 

The  board  to  have  money  advanced  by  the  Government  to  erect  and  maintain  work- 
shops, to  buy  iron,  and  to  establish  warehouses  or  agencies  for  the  sale  of  the  chains 
wherever  necessary.  The  money  advanced  by  the  Government  would  be  used  to  build 
and  equip  the  workshops. 

Finance. — The  board  would  establish  a  works  fund.  To  this  fund  would  be  carried 
the  sums  advanced  by  the  Government,  and  the  income  from  sale  of  chains,  waste  pro- 
ducts, and  all  other  sources.  From  this  fund  would  be  paid  the  interest  on  and  repay- 
ment of  loans,  maintenance  and  extension  of  working  plant,  payment  of  labour,  exnense 
of  maintaining  agencies,  and  all  other  expenses.  A  monthly  audit  of  accounts  could  be 
held,  and  a  half-yearly  balance-sheet  issued,  showing  particulars  of  income  and  expen- 
diture. 

Wages  and  Working  Hours. — A  very  simple  and  almost  self-acting  methud  could  be 
easily  devised  of  regulating  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  and  adjusting  them  to  the  state 
of  the  market  and  other  influences  by  which  they  would  be  affected. 

When  elected,  the  board  would  proceed  at  once  v,Mth  the  erection  of  workshops,  the 
appointment  of  agents,  the  buying  of  iron,  and  the  enrolment  of  workers.    ^.  list  of  all 

(11-)  4  T  3  qualified 
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qualified  applicants  would  be  made,  and  if  all  could  not  be  engaged,  the  selection  could 
be  made  by  lottery  or  any  fair  means  of  avoiding  preference. 

The  board,  on  beginning  work,  would  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  necessary 
working  hours  and  the  rate  of  wages  it  could  pay  for,  say,  the  first  six  months.  The 
scale  of  prices  for  piece  work  could  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  as  also  the  wages  paid 
to  agents,  members  of  the  board,  and  others,  whose  work  did  not  admit  of  the  same 
system  of  payment  being  applied. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  or  a  less  period,  the  accounts  would  be  balanced.  It  would 
then  be  seen  whether  a  profit  or  a  loss  were  being  made,  and  the  Avages  or  working 
hours,  or  both,  altered  accordingly.  It  would  be  advisable  to  start  with  the  current 
rate  of  wages,  and,  perhaps,  a  nine  hours'  working  day.  When,  at  the  balancing  of 
accounts,  the  amount  of  profit  were  shown,  the  wages  could  then  be  increased  or  the 
working  hours  reduced  as  the  workers  preferred. 

Advantages  of  the  Scheme. — Such  a  scheme  would  place  the  responsibility  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  workers,  it  would  encourage  independence  and  self-reliance,  and  wonld 
make  the  labourer  practically  master  of  his  own  lot.  It  is  very  far  from  being  a  com- 
plete realisation  of  the  best  principles  of  co-operation  or  socialism.  The  iron  mraiufac- 
turers  on  one  hand,  and  the  chain  users  on  the  other,  would  still  have  to  be  dealt  with  on 
commercial  terms  ;  while  the  whole  scheme  would  depend  for  success  upon  making  its 
way  in  the  competitive  maiket  like  any  other  capitalist  business.  Amongst  themselves 
the  members  would  be  co-operators  ;  to  the  outside  world  they  would  be  an  ordinary 
trading  company.  The  really  practical  advantages  of  the  scheme  may  be  summarised 
thus  :  That  the  actual  worker  would  be  free  from  the  parasitical  middleman,  the  fogger 
or  sweater,  who  now  preys  upon  his  necessities,  and  face-to-face  with  the  manufacturer 
who  supplies  his  materials  and  the  public  who  use  the  product  of  his  labour,  in  a  position 
to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  both. 

The  little  smithies  in  which  the  work  is  now  done  are  dirty,  ill-lighted,  over-crowded, 
too  scattei'ed  and  numerous  to  be  properly  supervised,  and  in  every  way  inconvenient. 
The  large  workshops  which  would  replace  them  would  admit  of  ample  space,  light,  and 
proper  arrangements.  Although  no  machinery  can  be  ap])lied  to  the  process  of  welding 
the  links,  the  labour  could  be  greatly  lightened  in  other  ways  by  the  steam  hammer,  fan, 
or  cutting  machine.  In  the  conveyance  of  the  materials  to  the  works,  and  of  tlie  finished 
chains  away  again,  very  much  greater  economy  is  possible  in  a  few  large  works  thaa  in  a 
hundred  small  ones.  The  employment  of  young  children  and  women,  and  the  working 
hours  of  all,  could  be  regulated  without  difficulty,  whereas  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  send  inspectors  to  every  man's  back  yard  to  find  out  if  he  is  breaking  or  obeying  the 
law. 

The  responsibility  cast  uj)on  the  workei's  would  tend  to  stimulate  their  energies,  train 
their  best  faculties,  bring  out  those  qualities  of  foresight,  organisation,  and  initiative,  and 
impart  that  manliness  and  dignity  which  will  raise  these  unfortunate  people  from  the 
degradation  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  their  present  system  of  work. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  starting  of  the  scheme  which  a  commission  of  practical  business 
men,  acting  with  a  committee  of  chainmakers,  could  not  deal  with  in  a  few  months. 
I'here  is  nothing  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  system  which  would  tax  the  abilities  of  a  score 
of  men  of  average  intelligence  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Every  detail  is 
easy  of  comprehension,  and  every  pai't  of  the  work  easy  of  execution. 

The  foregoing  pages  prove,  and  even  the  Conservative  Government  admits,  that  action 
of  some  sort  is  immediately  necessary.  The  above  proposals  may  be  open  to  grave 
objections.  The  writers  do  not  bind  themselves  to  either  of  the  schemes  ;  but  they  feel 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  intolerable.  They  intend  to  stir  up  an  agitation 
that  will  compel  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  question  in  some  way,  and  it  remains  for 
those  who  object  to  these  schemes  to  formulate  better  ones.  If  Parliament  can  vote 
money  to  expatriate  the  Ci'ofters,  it  might  vote  some  to  keep  the  Chainmakers  at  home; 
if  it  can  pass  English  and  Irish  drainage  schemes  and  land  purchase  bills  to  benefit  land- 
lords and  mine  owners,  it  might  also  legislate  to  enable  these  poor  and  industrious 
workers  to  get  the  fair  fruits  of  their  labour.  These  men  want  no  charity  ;  they  simply 
demand  that  they  shall  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  they  will  be  free  from  the 
oppression  of  the  sweaters,  and  able  to  earn  their  own  bread  in  tlie  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  in  peace  with  their  neighbours. 

I  |A  committee  has  been  formed  to  agitate  this  question  and  demand  legislation.  Mr.  C. 
A.  V.  Conybeare,  M  P.,  Queen  Anne's  Mansions,  London,  S.W.,  Treasurer  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
L.  Mahon,  51,  Bedford- row,  London,  AV.C,  Secretary. 
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PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hoare,  29  March  1889. 


Sir,  Wolverhampton.  2  February  1889. 

I  ESTIJMATE  my  district  to  cover  an  area  of  1,955  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
480,000. 

In  contains  1,628  factories,  and  over  3,000  workshojjs ;  a  large  number  of  the  works 
only  require  occasional  visits. 

1  object  to  the  following  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Burnett's  Report,  page  6,  line  5  ;  page  13, 
line  SO;  page  17,  line  37  ;  page  44,  lines  15  and  22  ;  page  45,  line  37  ;  and  I  submit  that 
his  use  of  the  word  "  domestic,"  as  applied  to  workshops  is  misleading. 

The  trades  of  this  district,  in  which  sweating  is  largely  carried  on,  are  nail,  and  chain, 
and  tailoring. 

Nailmaking  is  now  carried  on  round  Dudley  and  Halesowen,  The  spikes  and  larger 
nails  are  made  by  men,  aided  by  women  and  lads,  and  tlie  smaller  by  women,  girls,  and 
lads,  and  a  very  few  children  under  13  years  of  age. 

The  custom  is  for  the  nailer  to  go  to  the  Avarehouse  and  take  out  a  bundle  of  iron 
weighing  56  or  60  lbs.,  make  it  into  the  sized  nails  required,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
for  weighing  to  take  back  the  nails,  which  are  reckoned  at  eight  quarters  to  the  bundle, 
and  get  paid  for  them  at  the  list  price,  less  a  percentage.  After  the  last  strike,  about  1 5 
months  ago,  the  nail  masters  agreed  to  pay  the  1879  liet,  less  10  per  cent.  ;  they  very  soon, 
however,  made  the  10  into  20,  and  soon  after,  on  small  sizes  an<!  hobs,  into  30. 

The  week's  work  of  the  females  in  the  shops  is  four  and  a  half  days,  say  49houi"s;  they 
do  not  work  on  a  Monday  except  to  procure  the  iron  from  the  warehovise,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  they  usually  weigh  in  their  work.  The  time  occupied  in  getting  out  the  iron 
and  weighing  in  the  nails  averages  from  four  to  five  hours  a  week,  for  which  nothing  is 
paid;  many  having  to  carry  their  60  lbs.  of  iron  over  half-a-mile,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  foi  a  nailer  to  have  to  make  two  journeys  to  a  warehouse  before  she  can  get  iron. 

Where  a  nailer  works  for  a  warehouse  direct  her  wages  are  miserably  small,  often  from 
2  s.  6  f?.  to  4  s.  a  week,  but  others  are  still  worse  off,  for  the  master,  for  those  nails  he  may 
only  want  occasionally  or  in  a  hurry,  goes  to  a  middleman  or  fogger ;  this  man  gets  the 
nails  made  and  usually  deducts  4  d.  per  bundle  for  carriage  from  what  he  pays  the  maker ; 
he  also,  by  other  means,  such  as  having  the  nails  made  a  spui'ious  size,  and  getting  them 
weighed  in  as  a  more  expensive  nail,  manages  to  rob  the  maker.  Thus,  a  master  wants 
4-lb.  hobs,  now  paid  at  8  s.  8  r?.  a  bundle  ;  the  fogger  orders  4|4b.  hobs  made  small;  these 
are  priced  at  7  s.  8  c?.,  which  the  fogger  will  pay,  less  4  d.  for  carriage,  but  he  will  get 
them  weighed  at  the  warehous^^  as  4-lb.  hobs.  Again,  a  nailer  takes  her  nails,  and  is  told 
they  are  above  the  size,  and  can  only  be  taken  in  as  a  cheaper  nail. 

One  tells  me  of  a  fogger  who  takes  seven  quarters  of  nails,  and  4g  d.  for  a  bundle  ol 
iron  ;  on  that  day  iron  was  3  s.  a  bundle.  The  fogger  will  divide  a  bundle  of  iron,  but 
charges  extra  for  so  doing.  The  nailer  is  often  driven  to  buy  a  small  quantity  to  make  up 
a  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  her  nails,  her  bundle  of  iron  not  having  yielded  the  full  tally 
of  nails. 

Another  way  in  which  the  nailer  is  robbed  is,  when  the  nails  are  ordered  a  bundle  of 
rods  is  supplied  which  cannot  possibly  make  the  required  nails.  When  she  takes  the  nails 
to  be  weighed,  she  has  to  submit  to  their  being  classed  as  a  cheaper  size  ;  for  what  they 
are  sold  at  the  warehouse  1  do  not  know.  My  informant  says  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  trade ;  he  also  says  the  \\omen  are  bantered  at  the  warehouses. 

As  a  home  industry  the  nailers  do  not  look  for  high  wages,  but  a  very  common  expres- 
sion I  hear  of  late  among  them  is,  "If  we  don't  get  better  prices  we  are  like  to  be 
clemmed,"  and  it  sounds  like  the  truth,  for  out  of  their  earnings  they  have  to  pay  for 
firing,  repairs  of  tools,  and  a  part  of  their  rent. 

The  spikemakers  are  a  little  better  off ;  they  had  an  increase  of  wages  in  June  1888. 
On  the  price  list  it  is  described  as  25  joer  cent,  on  the  average  wages  paid  by  the  masters 
who  were  present.  It  is  ridiculous  describing  it  as  a  25  per  cent,  increase,  as  on  some 
kinds  it  is  not  5.  I  hear  that  the  spikemakers  are  asking  for  another  rise.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  fall  in  prices  of  the  larger  spikes  per  bundle  : — 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

5-inch,  paid  in  1 874                                        2    7  1888  -    1  3 

6    „         „       „      -       -       -       -       -    2    1         „  -    -  10 

8,,         „       ,j-       -       -       -       -16         „  --8 

These  are  made  by  men,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1888  were  paid  for  at  1  s.,  8  d.,  and  6  c?., 
and  in  some  instances  the  makers  had  to  pack  them,  after  they  carried  them  to  the  ware- 
houses, in  casks. 

(11.)  4  T  4  Then 
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Then  thei'e  arc  the  staple-makers  ;  iliey  are  paid  neai'ly  as  low  wages  as  the  nailers, 
but  will  earn  a  litle  more  money,  as  they  work  rather  longer  hours.  They  are  often 
given  coiled  iron  to  make  from,  and  this  is  delivered  at  their  workshops  ;  the  master  can 
buy  it  cheaper  than  rods,  and  the  good  master  pays  the  workers  3  d.  a  bundle  for  straighten- 
ing, but  the  worker  prefers  rods,  as  in  them  the  iron  is  more  reliable,  and  there  is  less 
waste;  56  lbs.  is  reckoned  a  bundle,  and  for  that  weight  52  lbs  of  staples  have  to  be  re- 
turned, and  in  the  small  sizes  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  weight  from  coiled  ii-on.  The 
prices  now  being  paid  are  as  follows,  with  an  additional  3  d.  if  made  from  coiled  wire  ; — • 

s.  d. 

1^-inch  at      -       -       -    2    4|  a  bundle. 

11  _         _  .911. 

If      „  and  upwards  at  -    2    -  ,, 

A  fogger  will  deduct  2d.  for  carriage.  Five  years  ago,  Mrs.  A.  says,  fhe  price  paid 
was  double.  The  maker  has  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  getting  the  staples  to  the  warehouses. 
In  laroe  sizes  she  can  earn  4*.  6  d.  u.  week,  and  in  small  a  Q;ood  hand  will  earn  6  s.  3  d. 

The  delay  in  commencing  the  week's  work  causes  the  ivorkei's  to  work  later  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  and  in  some  cases  leads  to  violating  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act.  As 
a  rule  this  work  is  carried  on  by  wives,  and  women  renting  a  block  or  stall,  commonly 
known  as  stallers  ;  these  are  virtually  occupiers,  and  their  hours  of  labour  cannot  be 
interfered  with ;  a  thii'd  class  are  adult  women  worlung  where  none  under  18  years  of 
age  are  employed.  These  never  seem  to  make  10|  hours  of  Avork  before  8  p.m.,  and 
very  often  not  until  9  p  m. 

The  following  cases  tell  of  wages  paid  during  the  j^ast  summer : — 

A  woman  says :  "  I  made  5,000  hobs  last  week,  for  which  I  was  paid  2  s.  7 id.  I  con- 
sider it  a  good  week's  Avork,  having  to  look  after  the  house  and  a  child." 

Another  says  :  "  For  hobs  they  used  to  pay  lis.  9d.  a  bundle;  now  they  pay  6s.  3d. ; 
and  they  will  only  let  me  have  half  a  bundle  a  week." 

Another  says  :  "  I  get  2  s.  6  d-  a  bundle  for  making  rivets  ;  in  a  full  week  I  can 
earn  4  s." 

Another  says :  I  make  5  lbs.  fine  (nails).  I  am  now  paid  7  s.  5  d.  a.  bundle  ;  a  good 
workwoman  might  earn  5  s.  in  a  full  week." 

A  man  says :  "  I  work  at  limes  making  frost  nails  (a  kind  of  horse  nail) ;  when  I  can  I 
work  for  the  farriers  and  get  paid  7  d.  a  pound ;  if  I  have  to  work  for  a  warehouse  1  only 
get  2^  d.;  for  another  kind  I  get  3  d.,  and  I  hear  they  are  sold  at  1  s.  a  pound ;  in  this 
the  latter  prices  do  not  include  the  cost  of  iron." 

I  do  not  find  that  the  rivet-makers  are  any  better  paid  than  the  nailers.  In  this 
trade  the  men  complain  that  women  are  given  iron  to  work  upon  which  is  too  large,  and 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  heavy  Oliver"  hammer.  I  think  this  trade  is  being  killed  by 
steam  machinery  ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

Nail  and  chain  trades  are  usually  classed  together,  as  they  work  side  by  side  at  times 
in  the  same  shops,  but  there  is  a  vaiit  difference  in  their  prospects  ;  the  latter  trade  is  an 
increasing  trade,  but  is  subject  to  periods  of  depression.  The  nailmakers  are  almost 
entirely  outworkers,  but  the  larger  chains  are  made  in  factories,  the  smaller  being  made 
by  outworkers.  Those  working  in  factories  can  easily  combine  to  get  a  fair  day's  wage  for 
a  fair  day's  work,  and  they  do  ;  but  the  poor  outworkers  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
struggling  for  a  bare  existence,  do  not  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  their  very  poverty 
driving  them  to  undersell  their  labour.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  where  they  work  for 
small  chain  masters  who  stick  to  no  particular  list,  but  on  Monday  morning  fix  a  price  at 
which  they  will  give  out  work,  and  the  eager  toiler,  fearing  he  may  get  no  week's  work, 
will  agree  to  it,  although  he  knows  he  is  working  for  tou  little,  and  he  ought  to  get  more. 
The  nailer  has  a  price  list  to  work  to,  and  does  not  suffer  in  tlie  same  way. 

Many  of  the  small  masters  and  foggers  keep,  directly  or  indirectly,  provision  .shops,  and 
it  is  tacitly  understood  that  those  from  whom  they  buy  nails  or  chain  shall  lay  out  a  por- 
tion of  their  earnings  in  that  shop,  and  when  they  do,  they  do  not  always  get  good  value 
for  their  money. 

Where  a  fogger  keeps  a  shop,  many  of  his  workpeople  think  it  only  fair,  if  he  finds 
them  work  to  do,  that  they  ought  to  deal  at  the  shop,  and  they  will  go  on  doing  si> 
although  they  find  they  are  paying  above  the  usual  shop  prices  for  their  purchases  ;  but 
nearly  every  one  will  declare  that  they  do  so  voluntarily,  and  not  because  they  are  com- 
pelled.   I  cannot  find  one  who  admits  being  forced. 

The  chain  trade  is  not  interfered  with  by  tiie  competition  of  machinery,  and  the 
mode  of  working  in  it  is  carried  on  rather  differently  to  the  nail  trade,  for  the  iron  is 
generally  delivered  to  the  chainmakers  and  a  chai'ge  of  2  d.  per  cwt.  made  for 
carriage. 

Wages  are  supposed  to  be  calculated  on  the  wage  paid  for  making  the  chain  of  half- 
inch  iron. 

After  a  long  protracted  strike  some  masters  agreed  to  pay  4  s.  per  cwt.  for  the  half- 
inch,  but  owing  to  the  workpeople,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  sure  of  a  week's  work, 
underselling  their  labour,  and  the  pressure  of  the  foggei's,  the  wages  paid  for  common 
chain  were  soon  knocked  down  as  low  as  1  s.  9  d.  and  2  s.,  if  not  less;  and,  in  addition, 
these  poor  outworker's  get  fined  for  bad  links,  they  get  paid  for  chain  as  common  chain 
after  taking  extra  care  in  making,  and  it  is  put  upon  the  market  as  of  a  better  quality, 
the  maker  and  consumer  both  bein"-  defrauded. 

The 
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The  foggcr  is  employed  in  ihis  trade  also;  and,  in  addition,  workmen  in  large  works 
Avill  get  iron  from  the  warehouses  and  give  it  to  others  to  make  into  chain  ;  they  will  then 
weigh  it  in,  and  give  the  maker  a  part  of  the  price  paid. 

The  hours  of  work  are  longer  than  in  the  nails  trade,  more  especially  with  the  men, 
many  of  whom  work  from  Go  to  70  hours  a  week  ;  the  women,  where  only  adult  women 
work,  and  the  "  stallers,"  also  work  very  long  hours. 

A  fj-ood  workman  Avill  make  7|  cwt.  of  half-inch  chain  in  a  week,  but  will  only  clear 
11  5.  or  12  s.  if  he  is  paid  but  2  s.  a  cwt.  On  larger  sizes  the  worker  usually  employs  a 
lad  or  girl  to  blow,  to  whom  he  Avill  pay  2  s.  6  d.  or  3  s.  6  d.  a  week,  or,  if  the  blower 
works  two  pairs  of  bellows,  about  4  s.  Lads  usually  find  it  less  laborious  to  stand  on  the 
bellows  to  blow  ;  female  blowers  are  becoming  much  less  numerous,  as  there  are  plenty  of 
lads  to  be  found,  and  many  shops  have  now  got  engines  to  blow  their  fires. 

The  smaller  chains  are  made  by  women,  girls,  and  lads,  and  3  s.  has  been  no  unusual 
wages  for  a  girl  of  17  years  to  draw  for  a  week's  work  if  working  for  a  fogger. 

Some  masters,  who  do  not  put  out  best  chain,  give  out  orders  for  chain  suitable  for 
■export ;  this  is  paid  for  at  a  low  price,  but  the  workers  put  into  it  some  12  i)er  cent,  less 
links,  and  thus  make  a  larger  quantity  than  they  can  of  best  chain,  and  earn  as  much 
money.    This  chain  goes  by  the  name  of  "  slap-dash,"  and  the  buyer  sutlers  loss. 

A  man  took  a  bundle  of  No.  6  iron  to  a  shop  to  be  worked  uj)  ;  he  there  found  a 
Avoman  making  chain  of  No.  4  iron  ;  her  bundle  had  but  two  less  rods  in  it  thrm  his 
No.  6,  whereas  it  ought  to  have  had  12  rods  less;  here  the  woman  was  being  defrauded, 
as  the  10  rods  mean  half  a  day's  work. 

Another  man  says  :  "  An  order  will  come  for  9  links  to  the  foot  traces  for  export;  this 
the  master  tells  the  men  to  make,  giving  them  iron  which  will  only  make  7.^  links  to  the 
foot,  and  they  are  paid  for  it  at  that  price ;  by  this  means  both  the  workman  and  the 
customer  is  defrauded." 

In  another  case  a  fogger  wanted  to  buy  a  chain  a  man  had  made  out  of  his  own  iron, 
and  agreed  to  pay  at  the  3  s.  6  d.  list ;  the  chain  was  the  sized  iron  called  bare  7,  about 
seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  fogger  wanted  to  weigh  it  as  half-inch,  and  when  the 
man,  or  rather  his  wii'e,  refused,  he  would  not  buy  it. 

Wages  paid  have  varied  so  much  during  the  past  six  months  that  it  is  impossible  lo  say 
what  they  are,  but,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  trade,  and  the  publicity  given  to  the 
miserable  wages  paid  a  few  months  back,  they  have  been  incref^sed  from  30  to  50  per 
cent,  and  upwards. 

Agrtements  are  made  by  young  women  to  be  taught  the  chain  trade.  One  says:  "T 
am  17  years  of  age  ;  I  have  been  working  about  three  months;  I  began  at  4  d.  a  week 
for  two  weeks,  then  6  d.  a  week  (or  two  weeks,  then  2  s.  6  d.  a  week  for  a  month,  and 
now  1  am  getting  8,]  d.  in  each  shilling  I  earn.  Last  week  I  earned  6  5.  3  d."  When  a 
worker  becomes  good,  her  teacher,  who  provides  firing,  tools,  and  shop,  will  only  deduct 
3  d.  in  1  s.  Two  workers  say  they  are  18  years  of  age,  they  signed  papers  agreeing  to 
work  for  Mrs.  11.  for  six  months  to  learn  chainmaking,  the  first  three  months  without 
wages,  the  last  three  at  2  s.  6  d.  a  week.  Mrs.  R.  believes  they  go  elsewhere  she  can 
legally  proceed  against  them  for  damages. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  knowledge  of  an  inquiry  into  the  nail  and  chain  trades,  and 
the  publicity  given  by  the  newspapers  to  the  miserable  wages  being  paid,  has  enabled  the 
workpeople  in  both  trades  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  their  labour,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
it  may  show  them  that  what  they  most  need  is  a  determination  to  stand  up  for  a  proper 
remuneration  for  their  labour.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  philanthrop}  can  be  intro- 
duced into  these  trades,  and  therefore  the  workpeople  should  look  to  a  union  of  each 
trade  to  fiijlit  for  their  rifjhts. 

The  masters  might  well  facilitate  matters  by  undertaking  to  deliver  the  raw  material, 
or  paying  carriage  to  the  workpeople  for  conveying  it  to  and  from  the  warehouse  ;  and  by 
paying  the  fogger  when  they  employ  him,  and  by  resolutely  setting  their  faces  against 
the  workpeople  being  defrauded  by  him. 

I  am,  &c. 
(signed)        C.  C.  W.  Hoare,  ^ 
R.  E.  S.  Oram,  Esq.  Inspector  of  Factories. 


(11.) 
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Appendix  M. 


PAPEE  handed  in  by  Mr.  Evan  C.  Nepean,  C.B.,  29th  March  1889. 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace  for  making  up 
10,000  Valises,  pattern  1888,  for  the  War  Department  ;  Contract,  '29th  October 
1888  (7127—3334). 

d. 


Pitting 
Seaming  - 
Corner  piece 
Fronts  and  gussets 


21 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

October  1888.  (7127—3325.) 


Welting  - 
Preparing 
Riveting  - 
Machining 


_  1 

5 


Evan  Colville  Nepean, 

Director  of  Army  Contracts. 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Dolan  ^  Co.  for  stitching  BufF  Valise 
Equipment,  on  Contract  dated  16th  November  1888  (7127—3336). 

d. 

Waist  belts  -------21  each. 

Pouches,  40  rounds      -       -       -       -       -    4|^  „ 

„        30    „   7  „ 

Straps,  coat  3  dozen. 

,,     mess  tin    -       -       -       -       -       -  3 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

November  1888.  (7127—3336.) 


Evan  Colville  Nepean, 

Director  of  Army  Contracts. 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Hebbert  §■  Co.,  for  preparing  and  sewing 
BufF  Valise  Equipment,  ou  Contract  dated  16th  November  1888  (7127—3336). 


Preparing. 

Sewing 
(average). 

Waist  belts 

Pouches,  40  rounds    -                               -  - 

„      30  „  

Straps,  coat                      -       -       -       -  - 

„      mess  tin 

d. 

1^  each 

3  per  pair. 

4  eacli. 
6  „ 

3  dozen 
3  „ 

d. 

2  each. 

5  each. 
8  „ 

6  dozen. 

6  „ 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 

November  1888.  (7127—3336.) 


Evan  Colville  Nepean, 

Director  of  Army  Contracts. 
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LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  B.  and  J.  Pullman,  for  sewing  Buff  Valise 
Equipment,  on  Contract  dated  24th  November  1888  (7127—3365). 

d. 

Waist  belts      -       -       -       -       -       -       -    at  least  2  each. 

Pouches,  40  rounds  -----       -  4„ 

5j       30      „  „     6|  „ 

Straps,  coat      -        -       -       -       -       -       -        ,,3  dozen, 

„     mess  tin        ------        „     3  „ 

Evan  Colvillc  Ncpean, 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Director  of  Army  Contracts, 

November  1888,  (7127—3365.) 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wallace  for  stitching  BufF 
Valise  Equipment,  on  Contract  dated  24th  November  1888  (7127 — 3356). 

d. 

Waist  belts  _2  each. 

Pouches,  40  rounds      -       -       -      ,-       -       -  -3^„ 

„       30     „  -------    6  „ 

Straps,  coat  -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -    3  dozen 

,,      mess  tin    -       -       -       -       -       -       -       -  3„ 

Evan  Colville  Nepean, 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Director  of  Army  Contracts, 

November  1888.  (7127—3356.) 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  D.  Mason  and  Sons  for  Labour  in 
connection  with  their  Contract  for  Harness  and  Saddlery,  dated  18th  December 
1888  (7161—2049), 


Description. 

Dressing. 

Cutting, 

Preparing 

and 
Finishing. 

Stitching. 

Superin- 
tending. 

Officers'  Harness  and  Saddlery  : 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Heads,  bridle,  portmouth  bit  each 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

I 

4- 

1 

~  4 

Reins,  brldoon  bit      -       -  „ 

-  1 

_  _i 

2 

_  _^ 
4 

1 

-  -i 

Saddles  ----■>, 

1  2 

1  - 

7  4 

1  5 

-  6 

Harness  and  Saddlery  ; 

Collars,  head     -       _       -  each 

-  4i 

-  2 

-  H 

-  5^ 

-  1 

Sheepskins         -       -       -  » 

-  6 

1  6 

i  — 

- 

Evan  Colville.  Nepean, 
War  Office,  Pall  Mali,  S.W.,  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

December  1888. 


4  U  2 
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APPEJJDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  W.  Middlemore  for  Labour  in  connection  with  his 
Contract  for  Harness  and  Saddlery  for  Household  Cavalry,  dated  18th  December  1888 
(7161—2049). 


Description. 

Cutting. 

Stitching. 

T>   • 

Jr^reparing 

and 
Finishino-. 

d. 

^  .  

d. 

^  d. 

Breastplates                             -       -  - 

1  each 

I5  each. 

4|  each. 

Collars,  head,  parade   -       -       -       -  - 

2  „ 

5  „ 

5  „ 

„       „     stable     -       -       -       -  _ 

2  „ 

11 

'  2  53 

H  „ 

Cruppers  ------- 

1  „ 

3  „ 

9  „ 

Reins,  portmouth  bit  -       -       -       -  - 

„ 

1  „ 

_  3 

Straps,  cloak  and  wallet      -       -       -  _ 

3  dozen. 

8  dozen. 

7  dozen. 

„     centre  ------ 

3  „ 

3  „ 

3  „ 

Sui'cingles  ------- 

1  each. 

2  each. 

2  each. 

'   Evan  Colville  Nepean, 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Director  of  Army  Contracts, 

December  1888. 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sons  for  preparing  and  stitching 
Accoutrements  for  the  War  Department,  on  Contract  dated  21st  February  1889 
(7127—3425). 


Preparing. 

Stitchinsr. 

Belts,  pouch.  Line  Cavalry,  R.  F.,  Mark  II.  - 

d. 

3 
4 

each 

d. 

each. 

,5    waist,  Cadets,  Sandhurst        _       -       -       -  - 

1 
2 

33 

H  >, 

„                 „       Woolwich        -       -       -       -  - 

Carriages,  sabretache  ------- 

Frogs,  bayonet.  Cadets  ------- 

1 

'2 
1 

-? 

~'i 

33 
3> 
33 

1 

2  35 
2  „ 

„     sword  bayonet,  Cadets  ------ 

-1 

33 

2  „ 

„               „           Artillery  ----- 

_3 

4 

33 

n  „ 

Pouches,  ammunition,  expense,  carbine     -               -  - 

33 

^2  3' 

Evan  Colville  Nepean, 
War  Office,  Pall  ]\Iall,  S.W.,  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

14  March  1889.  (7127—3425.) 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Dolan  Sf  Co.  for  stitching  Accoutrements 
for  the  War  Department,  on  Contract  dated  25th  February  1889  (7127—3423). 

d. 

Pouches,  ammunition        -       -       -       -       -       -       -    4^  each. 

Braces,  left      -  -|  33 

„     right    ---------    -I  „ 

Belts,  waist      -       --       --       --       --  2„ 

Frogs,  bayonet         -       --       --       --  -2„ 

Evan  Colrille  Nepean, 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

27  March  1889. 
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LIST  of  Prices  agreeil  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.  Hobson  and  Sons  for  preparing  and  stitching 
Black  Accoutrements,  on  Contract  dated  28th  February  1889  (7127—3424). 


Preparing. 

Stitching. 

d. 

d.^ 

Knee  Caps,  musketry  instruction      -       _       -       _  _ 

each 

-\  each 

Pouches,  ammunition,  japanned,  Cadets',  Woolwich  - 

,,              „                        Line  Cavalry  carbine 

2,^  „ 

writing  materials.  Engineers       -       -       _  _ 

3  „ 

H  „ 

Sabretaches,  O.R.,  Mark  II.    -----  - 

3  „ 

7  „ 

Evan  Colville  Nepean, 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 

8  March  1889.  (7127—3424.) 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  W.  Middlcmorc  for  making  up  Accoutrements, 
on  Contract  dated  28th  February  1889  (7127—3424). 


Cutting. 

Stitching. 

Preparing 

and 
Finishing. 

Brown : 

d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

Belts,  waist,  V.  E.,  pattern  '82,  S.  S. 

1^  each 

—    4  each 

-    3  each 

„             „             „       S.  and  R.  and  F. 

9  dozen 

1    3  dozen 

1    -  dozen 

Carriages,  water  bottle,  Italian,  L.  S. 

2  „ 

-  11  „ 

-  11  „ 

Cases,  cavalry,  pioneers,  hand  axe   -       -  - 

3  each 

-    6  each 

-    7  each 

,,                    ,,        pick  axe    -       —  - 

2  „ 

-    4  „ 

-    4  „ 

„        „           „        saw  and  file 

3  „ 

-    6  „ 

-    7  „ 

„        „           „        shovel       -       -  - 

2  „ 

-    6  „ 

-    6  „ 

Black : 

Carriages,  water  bottle,  Italian       -       _  .. 

3 

4  J? 

-    1  „ 

-    1  „ 

Pouches,  ammunition, japanned,  artillery  - 

1  „ 

-    3  „ 

-  n  „ 

„              .,              „       cadets,  Sandhurst 

1  „ 

-    3  „ 

-  2i 

„      line  cavalry,  pistol; 
trumpeters. 

1  „ 

_  2 

_  Oi 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  Uvati  Colville  ^epmn, 

8  March  1889.    (7127—3424.)  Director  of  Army  Contracts. 


(11.) 
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APPENDIX  TO    REPORT  FROM  THE 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  W.  Middlemore,  for  making  up  Black  Valise 
Equipment  for  the  AVar  Department,  on  Contract  dated  9tli  March  1889  (7127 — 
3459). 


Belts,  waist 
Braces,  left  - 

Do.  right 
Pouches,  40  rounds 

Do.  30  rounds 
Straps,  coat 

Do.    mess-tin  - 


Stitchin<r. 


d. 

\l  each. 


3  „ 

4  „ 

1|  dozen. 
1-1- 


Preparing 

and 
Finishing. 


1;^  each. 


11 

4  „ 

5  „ 

2  dozen. 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W., 
25  March  1889. 


Evan  Colvilii'  Nepean, 

Director  of  Army  Contracts. 


LIST  of  Prices  agreed  to  be  paid  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wallace,  for  making  up  Valises 


for  the  War  Department, 

on  Contract  dated  13th  March  18S 

9  (7127—3459). 

d. 

d. 

Fitting  - 

-    5  each. 

Welting  - 

-  -i 

2 

Seaming 

-    21  „ 

Preparing 

-           -           -  -1 

Corner  piece  - 

-        U  .5 

Rivetting 

-           -           -  -1 

Fronts  and  gussets  - 

Machining 

-  1 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  S.W^, 
25  March  1889. 


Evini  Culville  Nepean, 

Director  of  Army  Contracts. 
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Appendix  N. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tomlin. 


Peices  paid  for  the  following  Articles  in  1885. 


s. 

a. 

To  Corin 

Pouches,  black 

H 

each 

Braces,  sea  service  .... 

;> 

Pouches,  buff 

- 

H 

'! 

Head  coliai  s                                 -       -  - 

- 

9 

5> 

Waist-belts,  sea  service  -       -       -       -  - 

- 

3i 

Buck  bands  ------- 

1 

0 

» 

Surcingles 

2i 

Seats,  cavalry        -       -       -       -       -  - 

- 

10 

>? 

6 

Wallets  

1 

4 

per  pair 

To  Mis.  Butler  - 

Belts,  waist,  buff,  1882  pattern 

- 

each' 

Braces,  V.  E. 

10 

5 

per  100  |)aii 

Pouches,  buff 

each 

F-Vogs,  Infiintry 

n 

To  Mis3  Ciiapraan 

Coat-straps  ------- 

a 

J' 

Gun-slings 

3 

10 

per  100 

To  Pott  ill  1884  - 

Valises  -------- 

1 

each 

Valises,  without  marking       -       -       .  . 

111 

A  lec  Ross  <?(•  Co. 

Witness, 

A.  M.  CnllisGn, 

Grange  Mills,  Berinondsey. 


(11.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  FROM  THE 


Appendix  O. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis,  o  April  1889. 


Evidence  Collected  by  Mr.  IF.  J.  Davis,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Factories,  ShrffichJ. 


Table  showing  the  Condition  under  which  the  Spring-Knife  CuTL^ERS  of  Sheffield 

are  Employed. 


N  A  M  E, 

What  are  your  Gross 
Earnings  jjsr  Week  ? 

How  many  Hours  do 
you  work  a  Week  to 
Earn  the  Sum  stated? 

What  do  you  pay  fur 
Power  and  Gas  per 
Week? 

What  do  you  pay  for 
Tools  and  Materials 
per  Week  ? 

Do  you  employ 
Underhand  Labour  ? 

What  do  you  pay  for 
Underhand  Labour 
per  Week  ? 

What  are  ycur  Nett 
Earnincs  per  Week 
for  the  Hours  stated  ? 

Sanitary  Conditions. 

REMARK  S. 

£.  s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£.  d. 

Hall 

1  19 

G 

60 

4  - 

3  - 

Yes 

15  6 

-  17  - 

Good. 

Wliitliam  -      -  - 

-  17 

60 

1  4 

None  - 

No 

_ 

-  15  8 

Lowe  Brothers  - 

2  C 

_ 

60 

2  8 

t 

4  - 

Yes 

3  6 

1  15  10 

For  two  workmen. 

Wliitting  .       .  - 

1  1 

C 

64 

1  3 

1  - 

No 

_ 

-  19  3 

Harrison  -       -  - 

-  18 

64 

1  - 

I! 

- 

-  16  - 

France  &  Son  - 

1  IG 

8 

GO 

3  8 

JJ 

1  10  - 

For  two  workmen. 

Beatson    -      -  . 

-  18 

_ 

75 

1  - 

1  _ 

>> 

_ 

-  IG  - 

Beatson,  C. 

-  19 

_ 

7r, 

1  - 

1 

)> 

-  17  - 

Hadfield  - 

1  - 

_ 

75 

1  - 

:) 

-  18  - 

Irving 

-  14 

75 

1  - 

1 

»J 

-  12  - 

Hall,  J.  - 

-  14 

_ 

75 

1  - 

1  _ 

J) 

_ 

-  12  - 

Adams     -       .  - 

-  18 

_ 

69 

1  4 

1 

» 

-  15  8 

Wild 

-  18 

69 

1  4 

J' 

- 

-  15  8 

Marshall  -       -  - 

-  19 

G9 

1  4 

» 

-  16  8 

Gallimore 

-  18 

69 

1  4 

;r 

-  15  8 

Smitli       -       .  - 

-  17 

G9 

1  4 

-  14  8 

Roberts    -       -  . 

1  - 

Gi 

1  - 

» 

-  18  - 

Jepson  - 

I  - 

62 

» 

-  18  - 

Scales  ... 

1  - 

02 

1  - 

>' 

-  18  - 

Pashley    -       .  - 

-  17 

50 

1  - 

)' 

-  15  - 

Short 

-  17 

56 

1  - 

i> 

-  15  - 

Bradbury  -      .  - 

-18 

56 

1  - 

ij 

-  16  - 

Cohen  and  Cohen 

1  16 

68 

4  2 

3  6 

Yes 

5  6 

1    2  10 

For  two  workmen. 

Worrall  ... 
Buck 

-  19 

56 

1  4 

-  8 

No 

-  17  - 

Good. 

This  workman  declines 
to  give  information. 

Tomlin  - 

-  18 

5G 

1  4 

-  8 

» 

-  16  - 

)» 

Robottom 

-  13 

5G 

1  4 

-  8 

-  11  - 

Roberts  ... 

-  13 

56 

1  4 

--  8 

>» 

-  11  - 

Priest      -       .  . 

-  14 

5G 

1  4 

-  8 

» 

-  12  - 

tt 

Wilson 

1  16 

56 

1  8 

1  2 

Yes 

8  - 

1    5  2 

Tarrey  - 

2  2 

56 

4  - 

1  6 

» 

18  - 

-  18  6 

Simpson  -      •  - 

-  18 

56 

1  4 

-  8 

No 

-  16  - 
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Table  showing  tlie  Conditions  under  which  the  Table  Knife  Hafters  are  (Outworkers) 

Employed  in  Sheffield. 


NAME. 

What  are  your 

Weekly 
Grosa  Earnings? 

and  Gas 
per  Week. 

Cost  of 
Working 
Materials 
per  Week. 

How  many 
Hours 
do  you  Work 
a  Week  to  Earn 
this  Amount? 

What  are  your 
Nett  Earnings 
per  Week  ? 

£.  s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  (h 

£.  s.  d. 

Shore       .       -  - 

14  8 

2  8 

C  - 

60 

-  16  - 

Townsend 

1  16  2 

4  2 

7  - 

60 

15- 

Cole  and  Son 

1  10  - 

2  8 

4  - 

.56 

l    3  i 

For  two  workmen. 

Darwin  - 

18  6 

1  6 

4  - 

56 

1    3  - 

Drabble    -       -  - 

1    4  6 

1  6 

2  - 

56 

11- 

Uttley 

3    4  - 

2  6 

12  - 

56 

2    9  6 

Drabble   -       -  - 

56 

-  16  - 

Manifield  - 

56 

1  12  - 

Holmes  ... 

56 

1    5  - 

Patterson .      -  - 

56 

1    5  - 

Ashton     .       -  - 

56 

1    3  - 

Taylor     -       -  - 

50 

12- 

Shaw       .       -  .. 

56 

1    -  - 

Greaves  -      -  - 
Holmes,  jun. 

Day  work 

56 
50 

1    4  - 
-  18  - 

Dungworlh 

56 

1    6  - 

Bent 

50 

1    4  - 

Holmes,  J.       -  - 

56 

1  12  - 

Briggs     -       -  - 

56 

-  10  - 

Hawksworth 

56 

1    7  - 

Jackson    .       .  - 

56 

-  14  - 

Thornton  - 

50 

17- 

Table  showing  Conditions  under  which  Grinders  are  Employed  in  Sheffield. 


NAME 

OF 

OUTWORKER. 


Darran  - 
Ditto 
Barker  • 


^  o 

<  s 


Yes 


FILE  GRINDING  : 


Chandley 
Green  - 


No 
Yes 


*.  d. 

6  - 


POCKET  BLADE  GRINDERS : 


Johnson 
Smith  - 
Thompson 


Yes 


3  9 
3  - 
3  9 


^1 
■%  a 


s.  d. 

6  - 

6  - 

5  - 


£.  s.  d. 
2  5- 
2  5- 
14  6 


2  13 
2  10 


1$^ 

O  ^ 


W  o 


56 
56 
56 


54 
54 


56 
56 
50 


■s  S 

bo  3 

M    3  O 

O  Ph  -o 


48 
48 
48 


40 
42 


44 
44 
44 


£.  s. 
1  10 
1  10 
-  14 


1  14 
1  10 


-  17 

-  14 
1  2 


REMARKS. 


Good 


Note  1. — These  two  occu- 
piew  employ  a  young- 
person  between  them  at 
6  s.  per  week. 


Note  2. — This  outworker  is 
employed  subject  to  al- 
lowing 15  °/o  and  4rf.  in 
the  shilling  to  Green,  for 
vvhom  he  works. 

Note  3. — This  outworker 
is  employed  subject  to  al- 
lowing a  discount  of  20°/^. 
The  deductions  have  been 
made  in  each  case,  and 
the  earnings  stated  ai'e 
actually  received. 

Note  4. — Johnson  employs 
a  young  person  and  pays 
him  2i'.  6d.  per  week, 
which  amount  I  have  de- 
ducted from  the  gross 
earnings. 


(11.) 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPOIIT  FIIOJI  IHE 


Table  showing  Conditions  in  which  Outworkers  in  the  File-cutting  Trade  of  Sheffield 

are  Employed. 


NAME 

OF 

OUTWORKER. 

What  are  your  Gross  Earuings  per 
Week? 

How  many  Hours  do  you  Work  a  Week 
to  Earn  the  Sum  stated  ? 

Cost  of  Tools,  Gas,  and  Coal  per  Week. 

Cost  per  Week  of  Cutting  Stock  on 
Shop  Rent. 

What  Discount  is  deducted  from  your 
Statement  Price  ? 

Do  you  Employ  Under-hand  Labour  ? 

Cost  of  Under-hand  Labour  per  Week. 

Estimate  of  Time  lost  in  fetching  out 
and  taking  in  Work  to  the  Warehouse. 

Is  this  Loss  of  Time  calculated  in 
your  Working  Hours? 

What  are  your  Nett  Weekly  Earnings  ? 

Sanitary  Conditions.  . 

REMARKS. 

£.  s. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

P'  Cent- 

Hours. 

£. 

d. 

Hin.son 
Snell  - 

Ogden  -      .  - 

1  4 
1  3 
1  3 

GO 
60 
00 

1  - 

-  9 

-  9 

-  6 

-  4 

-  4 

10 

\n 

10 

No 

<y 

)>  " 

- 
- 

4 
4 
4 

No 

1  - 
-  19 
1  - 

- 
- 

Good 
- 

Note  1 .  —  Fractional 
portions  above  or  be- 
low G  d.  not  given  ; 
but  all  the  workmen 
assured  me  that  the 
calculations  were 
rather  over  than 
under  the  mark. 

Betts  - 
Taylor  - 

1  4 
1  3 

60 
o8 

-  9 

-  G 

-  4 

-  6 

15 

20 

» 

- 

5 

None 

n 
- 

-  19 

-  18 

- 
- 

J) 

iVoie  2. — I  have  made 
these  inquiries  to 
show  the  irregularity 
in  taking  off  dis- 
discounts. 

Hudson 

I  - 

60 

-  G 

-  6 

20 

» 

5 

No 

-  15 

- 

)) 

Fox      -      -  - 

1  2 

60 

-  G 

-  6 

20 

>> 

- 

None 

- 

-  17 

- 

)) 

Needham 

-  18 

58 

-  6 

-  4 

15 

y> 

- 

- 

-  14 

6 

>» 

Davison 

1  - 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

'9 

- 

4 

No 

-  17 

- 

Smith  - 

1  - 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

20 

)> 

4 

» 

-  15 

Swift  - 

1  - 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

20 

') 

4 

-  15 

Parkin  -       .  - 

-  19 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

15 

» 

4 

-  15 

» 

Burgham 

-  18 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

J) 

5 

» 

-  15 

Chapman 

-  18 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

)> 

5 

-  15 

Wright,  F.  C. 

-  18 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

>) 

5 

» 

-  15 

» 

„     H.  S. 

-  18 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

)) 

5 

-  15 

„      A.  T. 

-  18 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

» 

5 

-  15 

» 

Firth  - 

-  J8 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

)) 

5 

-  15 

n 

Smith  ... 

-  18 

60 

-  6 

-  6 

10 

)? 

5 

-  15 
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Appendix  P. 


PAPER  handed  in  by  Mr.  Roioland  Mason,  11th  April  1889. 


Prices  paid  to  Workpeople  by  D.  Mason  §■  Sons. 


Preparing. 

Stitching. 

Total. 

Backhands,  Army  Service  Corps 

each* 

s.  d. 
-  9 

s.  d. 
1  G 

s.  d. 
2  3 

„        Artillery        .       .       -  . 

* 

-  10 

1  8 

2  G 

Bit  bridoon,  with  reins     -       -  . 

dozen 

-  10 

1  8 

2  6 

Breastjjlates  ...... 

each 

-  31 

-  4 

-  7| 

Breeching,  pack  saddle     -       -       -  . 

dozen 

4  - 

6  - 

10  - 

Breasi  collar,  pack  saddle 

» 

G  - 

4  - 

10  - 

Breeching,  near  - 

each* 

2  G 

0  _ 

4  6 

ofF  .... 

* 

2  41 

2  6 

4  10^ 

Carbine  buckets       .       .       -       -  . 

-  11 

-  7 

1  6 

Case,  horseshoe  saddlery  -       -       .  - 

jj 

-  H 

-  43 

-  H 

Collars,  headstall     -       -  - 

5> 

-  5 

-  6 

-  11 

Crupper,  saddlery     .       -       .       .  . 

-  H 

-  H 

-  5 

„  pack 

» 

-  5 

-  5 

-  10 

Girths,  leatlier         -       .       .       .  . 

-  3 

_  4 

-  7 

Saddle,  universal  

I  8 

-  11 

2  7 

Strap,  baggage  - 

dozen 

-  H 

-  H 

-  7 

„     cloak  and  wallet     .       -       .  . 

-  n 

-  9 

1  41 

„     cloak,  centre                -       -  - 

-  H 

-  H 

—  7 

„     girth     -       -  ... 

-  H 

-  H 

—  7 

„  hame  

-  H 

-  H 

—  7 

„     shoe  case  - 

_  7 

Surcingle,  leather  - 

each 

-  2 

2 

-  4 

Tugs,  Artillery  

pair* 

2  _ 

2  - 

4  - 

Waistbelt  

dozen 

1  - 

i  T) 

2  5 

Braces    -  - 

each 

-  H 

-  4| 

-  8 

Frogs  ....... 

dozen 

-  10 

-  7 

1  0 

Pouches 

)} 

3  - 

4  - 

7  - 

Straps,  great  coat  - 

2  - 

4  - 

G  - 

pay  for  each  item  separately. 
(11.) 


Rowland  Mason. 


